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HOLTROOD  :  BDINBUROH  OASTLB  :  MELROSE  :  ABB0T8F0RD  :  DRYBORGH. 

There  is  hardly  a  street  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  that  has  not 
its  traditions,  and  the  entire  locality  is  alive  with  historical  associations 
of  the  most  intense  interest :  yet  there  is  no  student  either  of  romance 
or  history  but  gives  to  the  time-honored  precincts  of  Holyrood  and  its 
ruined  Abbey  Church  the  precedence  over  all  others.  How  many 
wanderers  from  every  region  of  the  earth  have  traversed  the  old 
thoroughfare  of  the  Canongate  to  visit  these  venerable  piles !  In  the 
words  of  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our  own  poets  : 

*  PiLQRiifs,  whose  wandering  feet  haye  pressed 

The  Switzer's  snows,  the  Arab^s  sand ; 
Or  trod  the  piled  leaves  of  the  West, 
My  own  green  forest-land.' 

Holyrood  Palace  is  a  gloomy-looking  structure,  with  pinnacled  turrets 
and  a  dark  exterior  that  sends  a  chill  to  the  heart.  The  existing  palace 
consists  of  the  north-western  towers,  (the  remnant  of  the  royal  dwell- 
ing of  ftueen  Mary,)  and  the  more  recent  structure  erected  by  Charles 
the  Second.  The  palace  built  by  Charles  is  a  quadrangular  building, 
having  a  square  court  in  the  centre.  At  either  extremity  is  a  massive 
square  tower,  four  stories  high,  having  three  circular  towers  or  turrets 
at  its  exterior  angles,  which  rise  from  the  ground  to  the  battlements  of 
the  main  tower,  terminating  in  conical  roo&.  These  two  great  towers 
are  connected  by  a  receding  screen  or  range  of  buildings,  of  mixed 
architecture,  which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  interior  sides  of  the 
quadrangle,  so  that  the  pediment  of  the  eastern  side  is  distinctly  visible 
to  one  looking  at  the  western  elevation.  In  the  centre  of  this  front  is 
the  grand  entrance,  composed  of  four  Roman  Doric  colunms,  over 
which  are  sculptured  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  below  an  open  pedi- 
ment, on  which  are  two  reclininfi;  figures,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
small  octagonal  tower,  tenninatmg  in  an  imperial  crown.    Passing 
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through  the  gateway,  you  enter  the  inner  court,  which  is  surrounded  hy 
a  piazza  hi^ving  nine  arches  on  each  side. 

For  a  cofisideratioriy  (the  universal  '  open  sesame,')  we  were  vouch- 
safed tickets  of  admission,  and  soon  were  ascending  the  gloomy  stair- 
case, leading  to  what  is  known  as  Darnley's  apartments.  There  is 
noting  very  remarkable  in  these  rooms  save  some  hideous-looking 
portraits  of  the  Hamilton  family,  so  celebrated  in  Scottish  history. 
There  is  in  one  of  these  chambers  an  original  portrait  of  Charles  the 
Second,  an  ill-looking  fellow,  upon  whose  coarse  features  lust  has 
stamped  its  unmistakable  seal.  Returning  through  Lord  Damley's 
apartments,  and  leaving  them  by  the  left-hand  door  of  the  Audience- 
Chamber,  we  ascended  a  still  narrower  and  darker  stair-way,  to  enter 
what  historians,  poets,  and  novelists  have  combined  to  render  the  most 
interesting  suite  of  rooms  in  Europe,  the  apartments  occupied  by  Mary 
dueen  of  Scots.  The  first  is  the  Presence-Chamber,  where,  on  all  state 
occasions,  Mary  held  her  receptions.  The  roof  is  divided  into  paneled 
compartments,  adorned  with  the  initials  and  armorial  bearings  of  royal 
personages,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  ancient  tapestry,  the  color  of 
which,  however,  has  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  uncourtly  hand  of 
Time.  A  few  of  the  old  embroidered  chairs,  that  once  graced  the 
chamber,  still  stand  against  the  walls.  A  large  double  one  is  shown, 
with  the  initials  of  Mary  and  Damley  worked  at  the  top  by  the 
dueen's  own  hands,  and  which  once  stood  upon  the  raised  platform  of 
the  throne  of  Scotland.  There  is  a  painting,  suspended  near  the 
ancient  fire-place,  said  to  be  of  Mary,  and  taken  in  the  very  dress  she 
wore  the  morning  of  her  execution  ;  but  the  face  is  clearly  not  hers. 
It  looks  in  its  sharpness,  and  with  the  red  hair  curled  so  primly  at  the 
temples,  more  like  the  portrait  of  her  hateful  rival  and  persecutor, 
Elizabeth.  An  old  state-bed,  worm-eaten,  and  with  its  embossed  vel- 
vet curtains  now  mouldering  and  moth-eaten,  stands  in  one  comer  of 
this  room  :  it  is  the  one  upon  which  Charles  the  First  slept  the  night 
sSter  his  coronation  in  Scotland  ;  and  on  it,  some  years  after,  reposed 
that  graceless  young  scamp,  Prince  Charles,  who  set  all  the  Scottish 
maidens^  hearts  a-beating,  and  Scottish  claymores  flashing.  It  was  in 
this  chamber  that  stem  reformer  Knox  had  his  insulting  interviews 
with  Mary,  when,  to  use  his  own  language,  *  he  knocked  so  hastily  upon 
her  heart  as  to  make  her  weep.'  Visions  of  the  many  thrilling  scenes 
enacted  in  this  old  audience-chamber  come  thronging  upon  the  mind, 
as  you  stand  within  its  precincts.  Here  Mary  received  the  homage 
from  many  a  noble  Scottish  heart ;  but  oftener  from  hearts  that  even 
in  the  presence  of  their  fair  Clueen  were  hatching  treason  against  her 
realm  and  person.  It  was  over  this  old  floor  of  oak  the  ruthless  mur- 
derers dragged  the  screaming  Rizzio,  torn  from  the  private  closet  of  his 
sovereign,  to  breathe  out  his  hfe  in  the  passage  adjoining,  just  at  the 
head  of  the  stair-case.  From  the  audience-chamber  you  pass  by  a  low 
door  into  the  Bed-Chamber  of  Mary.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  panel- 
ed compartments,  of  diamond  form,  adorned  with  the  emblems  and 
initials  of  sovereigns,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  decaying  tapestry. 
The  historical  and  romantic  associations  connected  with  this  chamber 
render  it  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  chamber  in  the  palace,  and 
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the  melanclioly  and  faded  aspect  of  the  chamber  itself  is  in  admirable 
keeping  with  its  tale  of  sorrow  and  crime.  It  is  a  mournful-looking 
apartment  now,  with  its  wretched  paintings  still  suspended  over  the 
mantle,  its  shreds  of  silken  tapestry  fluttering  mournfully  from  the 
walls,  and  its  high-backed  and  grotesquely-carved  chairs  attestrng  its 
former  magnificence.  Here  stands  her  bed,  where  care  so  often  visited 
the  unquiet  pillow,  its  once  beautiful  canopy  in  rags,  its  carved  oaken 
posts  worm-eaten,  and  the  richly-embroidered  coverlid  that  once  adorned 
it  in  shreds.  Close  by  it  stands  a  laige  round  basket,  once  used  by  the 
unfortimate  Clueen  to  hold  the  baby-linen  of  her  son.  Upon  a  stand 
near  the  window  is  her  work-box,  once  no  doubt  very  elegant,  as  it  was 
a  present  from  the  young  Dauphin  of  France,  before  her  marriage,  but 
now  bearing  but  few  traces  of  its  former  magnificence.  I  lifted  the  lid 
and  looked  into  the  tarnished  French  mirror  that  had  so  often  reflected 
her  fair  face.  Those  were  the  only  happy  days  she  ever  knew.  Poor 
Maiy !  those  days  she  spent  in  sunny,  vine-clad  France,  loving  and  be- 
loved. How  often  she  must  have  gazed  mournfully  at  this  box,  recall- 
ing, as  it  did  by  its  presence,  those  halcyon  days  of  youth  and  happi- 
ness, there,  in  that  gloomy  palace  of  Holyrood,  gone,  never  to  return  ! 
Doors  lead  into  two  small  turret-shaped  chambers  from  this  bed-room  : 
that  on  the  left,  as  you  enter,  leads  into  a  small  chamber  Mary  used  as 
a  dressing-room  and  oratory.  Her  altar  was  erected  here,  and  they  still 
show  the  large  and  exquisitely-carved  candlesticks  that  held  the  candles 
that  burned  before  it.  A  few  articles  of  the  toilet  may  still  be  seen 
upon  the  table,  and  an  old  French  mirror,  with  its  silvering  gone  and 
fnime  decayed.  The  door  upon  the  right  opens  into  that  memorable 
chamber  where  Mary  was  seated  at  supper  with  Bizzio,  the  Goimtess 
of  Argyle,  and  one  or  two  others,  when  Ruthven,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
with  other  conspirators,  rushed  into  the  chamber,  and  in  spite  of  the 
protecting  arfos  of  Mary,  one  of  them  (Douglas)  stabbed  the  unfortu- 
nate Secretary  over  her  shoulder,  then  dragged  him  through  her  bed- 
room into  the  presence-chamber,  in  one  comer  of  which  they  dispatched 
him  with  fifly-six  wounds.  The  story  of  that  memorable  murder  I  be- 
lieve to  bo  briefly  this :  Mary  was  seated  in  the  little  turret-chamber 
adjoining  her  bed-room,  at  one  of  those  small  parties,  in  the  easy  cheer- 
fuhiess  of  which  she  took  great  pleasure.  Beside  her  were  the  Count- 
ess Aigyle,  her  sister,  and  one  or  two  others,  -mih  Rizzio.  No  noise  is 
heard,  no  suspicion  entertained.  The  palace  is  surrounded  by  several 
adherents  of  the  conspirators,  imder  Morton.  A  private  stair-case  leads 
to  Mary's  bed-room  fiSjm  Damley's  apartments  below,  and  by  this  the 
young  Damley  ascends  and  seats  himself  by  his  Clueen,  and  with  the 
easy  familiarity  of  the  husband,  puts  his  arm  round  her  waist.  Shortly 
after,  in  stalks  Ruthven,  in  complete  armor,  his  face  ghastly  alike  with 
sickness  and  ferocity.  Mary  sternly  demands  the  cause  of  the  intrusicm, 
and  haughtily  orders  him  to  quit  the  apartment ;  but  ere  he  can  reply, 
the  door  opening  into  the  bed-room  is  crowded  with  men  bearing  torches 
and  brandishing  weapons.  The  next  instant,  Kerr,  of  Falconside, 
with  Geoige  Douglas,  a  kinsman  of  Morton's,  rush  into  the  little  cham- 
ber, dash  down  the  table  almost  upon  the  Clueen,  then  dart  upon  Riz- 
zb,  who  in  a  moment  sheltered  himself  behind  Mary,  holding  her  gown 
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L  tlie  grasp  of  despair,  and  Bcreaming  out :  *  Jufitice,  Madam  ;  spare 
waj  life.'  For  a  moment  his  appeal  and  entreaties  keep  them  hack  ; 
hai  Damley,  seizing  the  dueen,  tries  to  tear  Rizzio's  grasp  from  her 
gown,  upon  which  Douglas,  snatching  Darnley's  dagger  from  its  sheath, 
stabs  Rizzio  over  the  ducen's  shoulder,  then  left  it  sticking  in  his  body. 
like  furious  hounds,  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  rush  then  upon  their 
prey,  rudely  tear  him,  shrieking  and  struggling,  from  the  grasp  of  the 
dueen,  on  through  the  bed-chamber,  stabbing  him  as  they  went,  until 
in  one  comer  of  the  presence-chamber  he  breathed  his  life  out  from 
fifly-six  gaping  wounds. 

Mary  sat  trembling  and  wailing  till  the  cessation  of  the  uproar  mani- 
fested that  the  murder  was  accomplished,  and  then  wiping  her  eyes, 
said  :  *  I  will  now  study  revenge.*  Shortly  af\er,  Ruthven,  staggering 
into  the  closet,  demanded  wine.  '  It  shall  be  dear  Idude  to  some  of 
you,'  said  the  outraged  Clueen.  The  other  assassins  escaped  from  a 
widow  on  the  north  side  of  Damley's  apartments,  fled  over  the  garden, 
and  escaped  by  a  small  lodge  known  as  *^  Mary's  Bath,'  (which  still 
may  be  seen,)  and  where  a  few  years  since  a  rusty  dagger  was  found 
sticking  in  a  plank,  deeply  corroded  with  what  appeared  to  be  blood. 

It  would  be  hard  now,  in  looking  at  the  little  turret-chamber  where 
the  above-described  scene  was  enacted,  to  imagine  it  could  ever  have 
been  the  favorite  retreat  of  royalty,  although  traces  of  its  former  splen- 
dor are  discernible  in  the  fragments  of  silk-hangings  still  fluttering 
from  its  walls.  It  is  a  gloomy-looking  spot  now,  and  seems  blasted  by 
the  dreadful  tragedy  once  enacted  withm  it.  A  portrait  of  Eizzio  hangs 
over  the  door  —  a  sweet,  melancholy  face,  with  large,  lustrous  Italian 
eyes  ;  and  one,  in  gazing  at  it,  cannot  wonder  that  such  a  face  should 
captivate  the  too  susceptible  heart  of  Mary.  In  one  comer  is  a  helmet 
and  a  breast-plate,  very  much  msted,  said  to  have  been  wom  by  Ruth- 
ven when  the  foul  deed  was  done.  As  we  passed  out  again  through 
the  presence-chamber,  in  one  comer,  just  by  the  head  of  the  stair- way, 
our  attention  was  called  to  a  large  stain  upon  the  floor,  said  to  have 
been  raused  by  the  blood  of  Rizzio.  It  evidently  once  was  part  of  the 
presence-chamber,  and  has  been  partitioned  ofl*  from  that  room,  said  to 
have  been  by  Mary's  direction,  to  hide  this  terrible  memorial  of  the  fate 
of  her  secretary  from  sight.  It  is  a  large  stain,  but  not  larger  than 
would  be  produced  by  the  crimson  fluid  streaming  from  fifty-six  gaping 
wounds ;  aad  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  body  lay  there  all  night, 
000  can  xeadilT  believe  this  story  about  the  stain  to  be  tme. 

We  passed  down  from  Mary's  apartments,  through  the  quadrangle, 
into  the  xqin  of  what  was  once  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Holyrood.  It  is  a 
magnificent  nun,  with  its  long  rows  of  clustered  colunms,  still  retain- 
ing many  of  their  richly-carved  capitals  entire.  The  aisles  are  literally 
floored  with  sculpttired  grave-stones,  some  of  which  belong  to  the 
period  when  the  Chapel  Royal  was  converted  into  the  Canongate  Parish 
Kirk  ;  but  the  most  of  them  have  the  elaborately-carved  cross,  indicat- 
ing the  resting-place  of  the  abbots  of  the  old  monastery.  Many  are  the 
historical  associations  connected  with  this  chapel.  Within  these  walls 
many  kings  and  queens  of  Scotland  were  crowned.  At  the  eastern  ex- 
iremity  of  the  chapel^  under  the  great  window,  Mary,  in  jan  evil  hour, 
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plighted  her  troth  to  the  foolish  and  dissipated  Darnley.  The  door-way 
of  the  chapel  is  a  nohle,  high-arched  and  deeply-recessed  one,  having 
eight  shafts  on  either  side,  with  capitals  composed  of  hirds  and  gro- 
tesques, with  mouldings  rich  with  flowered  and  toothed  ornaments,  and 
belongs  to  the  best  years  of  the  early  English  style  in  Scotland  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Above  the  door-way,  and  between 
the  central  windows,  is  a  tablet,  inserted  by  Charles  the  First,  bearing 
the  following  inscription :  '  He  shall  build  ane  house  for  Mt  name,  and 
I  will  stablish  the  Uirone  of  his  kingdom  for  ever.'  The  grave  of  Eiz- 
zio  is  pointed  out  in  that  part  of  the  chapel-floor  which,  by  the  intrusion 
of  the  palace-building8>  has  been  formed  into  a  passage  leading  to  the 
colonnade.  Here  a  flat,  gray  stone,  with  some  faint  traces  of  sculpture, 
covers  the  remains  of  the  ill-fated  Italian.  The  masks  of  the  old  door- 
way may  still  be  seen  that  opened  into  a  private  passage  leading  up  to 
Mary's  apartments,  and  through  which  the  conspirators  found  entrance. 
As  they  passed  through  that  holy  place,  one  would  have  thought  that  its 
sanctity  must  have  overpowered  their  guilty  souls,  or  at  least  they  would 
have  hesitated  before  they  sent  poor  Rizzio  to  his  last  account, 

'  In  the  blossom  of  bis  sins, 
Witb  all  bis  imperfections  on  his  bead, 
Unhouseled,  unanointcd,  unanealcd.' 

After  remaimng  about  an  hour  at  Holyrood,  we  left  for  the  old  Castb 
of  Edinburgh,  driving  through  the  Canongate,  once  so  famous  in  the 
old  town,  passing  Saint  Giles,  the  house  where  Knox  lived,  and  from 
whose  window  he  so  often  preached  to  the  people ;  the  site  of  the  old 
Tolbooth,  so  celebrated  in '  The  Heart  of  Mid-lK)thian,' until  we  arrived 
at  our  destination.  From  the  lofty  ramparts  of  the  castle  we  looked 
down  upon  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  surrounded  by  scenery 
that  cannot  be  surpassed.  Turning  our  steps  towards  the  castle,  we 
sought  immediately  for  the  chamber  in  which  the  regalia  of  ancient 
Scotland  are  preserved.  Ascending  a  dark  stair-case,  we  were  admit- 
ted  into  a  small  arched  room,  without  windows ;  in  the  centre  of  this 
room,  upon  a  velvet  cushion,  with  the  light  of  eight  gas-burners  flash- 
ing upon  them,  surrounded  by  a  circular  railing,  reposed  in  silent  ma- 
jesty the  ancient  regalia  of  Scotland  —  a  crown,  a  sceptre,  a  sword  of 
state,  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  bestowed  by  Elizabeth  upon  James  the 
Sixth.  The  sceptro  fairly  blazed  with  jewels,  while  the  rich  diamond 
circlet  of  the  beautiful  velvet  crown  or  cap,  flashed  back  in  myriad  rays 
the  brilliant  light  to  which  it  was  exposed.  We  looked  with  deep  in- 
terest upon  ihese  emblems  of  the  buried  majesty  of  Scotland.  That 
crown  had  once  pressed  the  fair  brow  of  Mary,  and  that  sceptre  felt 
the  grasp  of  her  beautiftil  hand.  It  was  only  a  few  years  since  that 
these  regalia  were  discovered  walled  up  in  this  very  room,  and  inclosed 
m  an  old  oaken  chest,  which  is  still  shown.  Descending  to  the  cham- 
ber below,  we  admired  the  portrait  of  Mary,  taken  of  her  *  in  her  sweet 
prime,'  when  in  the  lovely  land  of  France,  just  before  her  marriage  with 
ibe  Dauphin.  It  is  a  sweet  face,  shaded  by  the  richest  nut-brown  hair, 
and  lighted  by  a  pair  of  soft  hazel  eyes,  that  sufleringhad  not  dimmed. 
No  description  can  convey  any  idea  of  the  loveliness  of  that  sweet  face. 
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It  was  in  this  room  that  she  gave  birth  to  her  son,  James  the  First. 
An  original  portrait  of  the  royal  pedant  hangs  here  —  a  long,  thin-fiused 
man,  with  a  brow  where  time  and  sorrow  seem  to  have  driven  their 
ploughshares  deeply. 

The  next  morning,  we  were  off  for  Melrose,  Abbotsford,  and  Dry- 
burgh.  The  ride  to  Melrose  abounds  in  scenery  of  the  most  varied  and 
picturesque  character.  Fifteen  miles  from  Edinburgh,  we  noticed  the 
ruins  of  Both  well  Castle,  where  Both  well  held  Mary  in  durance,  after 
her  capture.  We  arrived  at  Melrose  about  noon,  a  most  charming  vil- 
lage, nestling  in  the  loveliest  of  valleys.  A  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the 
station,  down  a  little  narrow  street,  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the 
celebrated  ruin. 

*  Like  some  tall  rock,  with  lichen  gray,' 

it  rose  before  us.  Aside  from  its  situation,  which  is  by  no  means  in  its 
favor,  it  is  the  loveliest  pile  of  monastic  ruins  the  eye  can  contemplate, 
or  the  imagination  conceive  of  The  windows,  and  especially  the 
glorious  east  window,  with  all  its  elaborate  tracery,  are  unsurpassed  as 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  In  the  old  cloisters  are  seven  niches, 
exquisitely  ornamented  with  sculptured  foliage,  and  reminding  one  of 
those  lines  of  Scott,  so  life-like  in  their  description : 

'  Spreadixq  herbs  and  flowerets  bright 
Glistened  with  the  dews  of  night ; 
Nor  herb  nor  floweret  glisten^  there, 
But  was  carred  in  the  cloistered  arch  as  fair.' 

Each  glance  at  the  superb  east  window  recalled  in  like  manner  the 
stanza  from  the  same  poem  : 

*  The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone, 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foliage  tracery  combined ; 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fainr's  hand, 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined. 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone.' 

The  carved  figures  and  heads  which  abound  throughout  the  ruin  are 
many  of  them  very  curious.  There  is  the  representation  of  a  cripple 
on  the  back  of  a  blind  man,  in  which  the  pain  of  the  former  and  the 
crouching  of  the  latter  are  expressed  in  stone  with  a  power  seldom  seen 
in  painting.  Close  to  the  south  window  is  a  massive-looking  figure, 
peering  through  the  ivy,  with  one  hand  to  his  throat ;  in  the  other  he 
grasps  a  knife,  while  a  figure  below  holds  a  ladle,  as  if  to  catch  the 
blood  firom  the  self-inflicted  wound.  Not  far  from  this  is  a  group 
of  merry  musicians,  and  blended  with  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
tracery  round  the  windows,  is  the  figure  of  a  sow  playing  on  the  bag- 
pipes. 

The  form  of  the  abbey  is  that  of  a  cross  ;  pinnacles  terminate  the 
buttresses  of  finest  workmanship,  and  the  rows  of  clustered  columns, 
among  the  finest  in  England.     If  there  is  any  defect  in  Melrose  Abbey, 
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it  is  that  it  lookB  too  peiiect  for  a  ruin.  Give  it  but  a  roof  and  paye- 
ment,  and  you  have  a  most  perfect  Gothic  cathedral. 

Leaving  Melrose,  we  took  carriage  for  Abbotsford,  about  five  miles 
distant.  It  was  not  long  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  poet's  retreat. 
The  scenery  around  is  fine,  and  every  mountain  and  streamlet  seemed 
to  tell  of  the  departed  bard.  There  were  the  Eildon  hills  ;  there  the 
Gala  water,  chafing  as  it  joins  the  Tweed  ;  and  yonder  '  the  braes  of 
Yarrow/  and  the  vale  of  Ettrick. 

The  house  occupies  the  crest  of  the  last  of  a  broken  series  of  hills, 
descending  firom  Eildon  to  the  Tweed,  whose  silvery  stream  it  over- 
hangs. The  grounds  are  richly  wooded  and  diversified  with  an  endlees 
variety  of  bu^y  dells  and  alleys  green,  while  through  all  the  beautiful 
bright  river  gives  an  exquisite  finish  to  the  picture,  such  as  needs  no  as- 
sociation whatever,  only  its  own  intrinsic  loveliness,  to  leave  its  image 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind.  Entering  the  grounds  through  a 
lofty  archway  in  the  substantial  wall  that  surroimds  them,  you  ap- 
proach the  mansion  by  a  broad  and  trellised  walk,  overshadowed  with 
roses  and  honeysuckles.  The  externals  of  the  house  defy  description. 
At  either  end  rises  a  tall  tower,  and  the  one  totally  different  from  the 
other,  while  the  entire  front  is  nothing  but  an  assemblage  of  gables, 
parapets,  eaves,  indentations,  and  water-spouts,  with  droll  faces,  painted 
windows,  and  Elizabethan  chimneys,  all  flung  together  in  the  perfect 
wantonness  of  irregularity,  and  yet  producing  to  the  mind  a  more  pleas- 
ing efiect  than  some  perfect  samples  of  architectural  propriety.  A  noble 
doorway,  the  fac  sinulo  of  that  once  belonging  to  Ihe  roysd  palace  of 
Linlithgow,  where  Mary  was  bom,  admitted  us  into  the  lofty  hall, 
lifted  by  two  large  windows,  each  ]>ane  deeply  dyed  with  glorious 
armorial  bearings.  This  apartment  is,  about  forty  feet  in  length  and 
twenty  in  breadth,  which  last  is  also  the  height.  The  walls  are  of 
dark,  richly-carved  oak,  and  the  roof  is  formed  by  a  series  of  pointed 
arches,  ftom  the  centre  of  each  of  which  hang  richly-emblazoned  ar- 
morial shields.  The  floor  of  this  hall  is  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble,  brought  firom  the  Hebrides.  Magnificent  sets  of  armor  ;  a  hel- 
met and  cuirass  of  one  of  the  Imperial  Guaid,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  breast-plate  where,  the  death-dealing  bullet  entered  at  Waterloo ; 
a  profusion  of  swords  in  great  variety,  and  spears  of  every  shape  and 
pattern,  occupy  the  niches,  or  are  suspended  from  the  walls.  Here  too, 
m  very  bad  taste,  are  the  last  clothes  Sir  Walter  wore,  inclosed  in  a 
glafls  case.  From  this  hall  we  passed  into  the  private  study  of  the 
poet,  a  snug  little  room,  with  cases  filled  with  choicest  books  of  refer- 
ence. There  stood  the  high  table  upon  which  so  many  of  his  charm- 
ing works  were  written,  and  from  the  ink-stand  towered  the  pen,  made 
fiom  an  eagle's  quill,  the  last  he  ever  used.  A  small  gallery  runs 
round  this  apartment,  leading  to  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber.  From 
this  small  study  of  the  poet  you  pass  into  the  Library,  a  most  magnifi- 
cent apartment,  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  in  height  and  width, 
with  a  projection  in  the  centre  opposite  the  mre-place,  firom  which  a 
most  charming  view  is  had  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  roof  is  of 
richly-carved  oak,  as  are  also  the  book-cases,  which  reach  high  up  the 
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walls.  The  books  all  appeared  to  be  most  elegantly  bound,  amounting 
to  some  twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  and  most  admirably  arranged. 
I  was  attracted  by  a  Montfaucon,  in  fifteen  volumes,  the  gifl  of  George 
the  Fourth  to  the  poet,  the  royal  arms  richly  emblazoned  on  the  covers. 
Connected  with  the  library  was  the  Armory.  Here  was  an  endless 
variety  of  curious  weapons  :  Rob  Ex)y's  gun  ;  Hofer's  blunderbuss  ;  the 
pistols  of  Napoleon,  captured  at  Waterloo ;  and  divers  Indian  spears 
and  tomahawks.  From  the  armory  we  passed  into  the  breakfast-cham- 
ber, a  favorite  haunt  of  Sir  Walter's,  and  I  believe  the  very  room  in 
which  he  died.  There  are  some  charming  .views  from  its  windows  of 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  '  silver-flashing  '  waters  of  the  beautiful 
Tweed,  meandering  through  the  meadows  below.  In  this  chamber  my 
attention  was  riveted  to  a  painting  of  the  head  of  Mary  dueen  of 
Scots,  on  a  charger,  sketched  the  morning  of  her  execution,  shortly  after 
her  head  had  fallen  beneath  the  headsman's  axe.  The  head  is  laid 
upon  the  centre  of  the  charger,  and  placed  in  an  obhque  position,  with 
the  ghastly  neck  nearest  the  spectator,  so  that  the  nose  is  fore-shortened 
and  the  nostrils  front  you.  Such  a  position  is  a  very  difficult  one  for 
artistic  efi'ect,  yet  the  artist,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  has  accom- 
plished wonders.  In  spite  of  the  fore-shortening,  in  spite  of  the  livid 
hue  of  death,  the  face  is  superlatively  beautiful ;  and  in  looking  at  it, 
one  can  believe  almost  any  tale  of  her  witchery.  The  dark  hair, 
parted  on  the  noble  brow,  rolls  downward  in  luxuriant  waves,  as  if  to 
hide  the  ghastly  evidences  of  decapitation.  The  nose,  of  the  finest 
Grecian  form,  descends  fi:om  the  broad  brow,  which  bears  that  *  width 
of  ridge,'  Lavater  says,  '  is  worth  a  kingdom.'  The  eye-brows  are 
arched  and  narrow  above  the  closed  eye-lids,  firom  beneath  which  you 
can  almost  faQcy.  you  discern^  the  gleam  of  dark,  melancholy  eyes. 
The  piouth  isf  slightly  open,  and  though  somewhat  swollen  by  siitiering, 
is  of  extji^sito  formation.  The  whole  picture  is  terrible  yet  lovely  —  a 
perfect  image,  of  death  by  violence,  and  beauty  unsubdued  by  pain. 
An  adjpii>ingap9.rtment  contains  portraits  of  the  Scott  family,  and  two 
most  interestiBg  oae^  of  Sir  Walter,  when  a  babe,  and  a  boy  of  twelve. 
In  the  face  of  thq^  boy,  one  may  read  *  that  the  child  is  father  of  the 
man.'  ? 

From  Abbotsford  we  drpye  through  a  most  charming  country  to  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey,  some  feeyen  mUes  from  Melrose.  It  is  a  venerable  pile, 
very  much  defaced -by  the,  hi^nd  iijf  time,  and  hardly  worth  the  visit, 
save  as  the  last  restmg-place  of  the  wizard,  whose  spell  had  been  upon 
us  all  the  day.  The  poet  sleeps  beneath  a  low  table  monument,  in  one 
of  the  transepts,  and  many  an  '.added  stone'  beside  him  shows  where, 
cut  oflT  in  life's  prime,  s^eep  the  sons  and  daughters  of  his  house,  tiiat 
house,  he  had  the  weakness  to  believe,  he  would  establish  in  glory  for 
countless  generations.  When-^ori^  lemembecQ  how  Scott  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  a  title,  how  he  longed  to  te  the  founder  of  a  noble  house, 
and  then  looks  down  upon  the  tablets  in;  that  ruined  transept,  the  line 
of  the  Christian  poet  comes  forcibly  home  : 

'  He  builds  too  low  who  builds  beneath  the  skies.' 
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HAPPY         HEART. 


«7  SURRST  XIBHS. 


The  glowiDg  sunset  slowly  wanes 
To  faintest  purple  o'er  the  bay ; 
And,  like  a  conqueror,  the  day 

Dies  proudly,  clothed  in  crimson  stuiii^. 

And,  wafted  soft  o'er  glimmering  fields. 

The  languid  soutli  wind  whispers  low. 

Of  shadowy  dell«,  where  lilies  grow, 
And  faint  wild  roses  incense  yield. 

In  affluence  of  joy  I  said  : 
'  We  over-rate  the  ills  of  life. 
Who  count  it  but  a  pa-ssion  strife, 
And  pass  the  sun-shine  for  the  shade.' 

'  Oh  I  let  the  poet's  brow  be  wreathed 
With  cypress,  not  with  laurel  bright ; 
For  all  the  moans  of  grief  and  night, 
And  scorn  of  life,  his  songs  have  breatlied. 

'  Rocking  us  in  the  lap  of  life, 

With  plaintive-dirges,  sorrow-stainod, 
Wo  lose,  in  rhapsodies  of  pain, 
The  joy  with  which  our  world  is  rife. 

'  The  roughest  path  is  never  found 
So  desert-wild,  so  flinty-sharp, 
But  some  pale  ray  will  gild  the  dark, 
Some  blossom  shed  its  sweets  around. 

'  Here  in  fair  Nature's  presence  bright^ 
With  ecstasy  I  number  o'er, 
As  nuns  upon  a  c<invent  floor, 
The  rosary  of  all  delight. 

*  The  careless  carol  of  a  bird. 

Dew-sprinkled  morns  and  solemn  nights, 
The  stealthy  shades  and  slumbVous  light?, 
All  things  by  which  the  heart  is  stirred. 

*  And  childhood's  fair  and  tender  prime, 

Grown  glorious  in  the  mist  of  years ;    ' 
A  rainbow  spans  the  very  tears 
Remembered  in  that  blissful  time. 

*  And  oft,  from  mountain-heights  of  truth, 

To  loiterers  in  the  valley  near, 
Rings  out  some  song  of  noble  cheer, 
That  thrills  them  with  the  strength  of  youth. 

'  As  from  some  old  cathedral  tower, 
The  solemn  bell  that  measures  time, 
Ushers  a  year  of  golden  prime, 
And  knells  the  evils  of  the  hour. 
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'  And  shall  I  sing  of  world's  renown, 
Of  those  who,  climbing  &int  and  high, 
Breathe  freer  in  a  clearer  sky, 
But  find  their  laurels  turmng  brown  ? 

*  Or  fickle  Fortune's  fairy  gold. 

Which  many  clutch  with  eager  hands, 
And  dreams  of  state  and  spreading  lands, 
To  see  it  vanish  from  their  hold  ? 

*  Or  shall  I  chant  thy  praises,  Earth  ? 

Ah  I  no.    All  impotent  and  weak, 
Before  thy  might  I  cannot  speak, 
I  feel  my  song  so  little  worth.' 

My  theme  is  greater  than  my  lay ; 

I  cannot  herald  weaker  joys, 

For  echoes  of  a  haunting  voice, 
That  pledged  true  love  to  me  to-day. 
Sprinsjleld,  {III^)  1856. 


FANTASIE. 


*  JEqbj  Bomnis  yana. 

*  Amabllis  insanUt,  et  mentis 
GraUasimas  error.'  —  Hobacs. 


To  dream  is  common ;  but  to  indulge  m  *  waking  visions,*  in  which 
the  mind,  while  in  the  immediate  possession  of  its  power,  revels  in 
strange  fancies,  is  perhaps  rare.  Some  there  are  to  whom  these  imagin- 
ings have  become  so  familiar,  that  like  friends  on  equally  intimate 
terms,  they  are  oilen  unheralded,  and  it  may  be  unwelcome,  visitors. 
With  proper  cultivation,  no  habit  of  the  mind  is  capable  of  a  growth 
more  rapid  than  the  one  under  notice  ;  while  it  may  be  there  is  none 
other  which,  even  at  the  acme  of  its  power,  is  less  easily  controlled  than 
this  when  it  has  passed  the  limit  of  a  prudent  extension. 

JjX  the  possession  of  this  faculty,  (if  we  may  call  it  such,)  they  are 
happiest  whose  mental  pictures  are  '  still-life '  copies  of  ideal  perfection ; 
for  if  the  mind  must  be  divided  in  those  solemn  moments  when  it  were 
best  it  should  be  absorbed  in  its  immediate  theme,  these  certainly  would 
move  it  least ;  nay,  would  perhaps,  in  their  subtile  quickening  of  the 
spirit,  assist  it  to  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  its  occupation. 
And  if  these  Eden-bowers,  these  Hesperidean  gardens,  ever-blooming, 
these  Elysian  plains,  do  need  celestial  peopling,  and  straightway,  when 
it  is  done,  it  shall  seem  that  all  were  coexistent,  the  enchanter  is  still 
happy;  for  only  the  more  certainly  will  his  nature  be  refined  and 
spiritualized. 

Others  there  be  who,  if  not  made  more  spiritual,  are  at  least  rendered 
happier  and  more  cheerful  by  gay  and  mirth-provoking  visions,  humor- 
ous oonceptionB,  and  odd  fanoios.     If  the  jaroclivitj  to  these  be  duly 
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x€gulated,  and  does  not  beoome  morbid  through  excessiye  use,  (which, 
from  the  great  temptation  to  indulgence,  may  easily  be  the  case,)  the 
possessor  of  so  delightful  a  power  is  truly  to  be  envied.  To  render 
powerless  for  the  time  the  sting  of  disappointment,  to  dissipate  for  a 
season  the  clouds  of  melancholy,  to  banish  at  will  the  many  cares  of 
life,  behold  the  ever-ready  specific  !  Or  be  the  wish  but  to  amuse  one's 
self  or  firiends,  how  shall  it  be  accomplished  more  readily  or  more  ac- 
ceptably than  by  so  guiding  the  fancy  as  to  secure  the  greatest  nimiber 
of  pleasing  and  mirth-pregnant  images,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing 
sombre  and  melancholy  ? 

Other  some,  haply  fe^  in  number,  shall  seem  to  have  been  '  bom 
out  of  due  season/  by  such  strange  powers  do  they  seem  possessed. 
Weird  phantoms,  at  their  bidding,  fill  the  brain  ;  imearthly  shapes  do 
rise,  changing  ceaselessly ;  and  old,  familiar  objects  seem  to  add  a 
second  nature  to  their  own,  fulfilling  strangest  offices :  nothing  seems 
itself.  Fatal  gift !  whose  exercise  is  rarely  attended  with  pleasure,  and 
which,  when  it  shall  have  become  ungovernable,  may  be  the  source  of 
the  most  exquisite  misery !  * 

With  that  possibly  still  rarer  number  whose  mental  vagaries  may  be 
said  to  embrace  all  these  distinctions,  must  be  classed  the  writer  hereof. 
Not  that  his  seraphic  visions  are  the  envy  of  angels,  nor  that  his  gayer 
fancies  have  hastened  the  demise  of  his  too  susceptible  firiends,  nor  yet 
that  gloomy  and  terrible  visitations  have  accelerated  his  own ;  but  in 
the  course  of  a  life  whlbh  has  not  been  very  long,  his  *  waking  dreams ' 
have  worn  a  complexion  so  varied,  that  he  is  eminently  justified  in  thus 
asserting  the  versatility  of  his  *  talents.' 

Assuming  the  first  person,  I  am  immediately  conscious  of  an  acces- 
sion of  modesty  so  great  aa  must  preclude  the  citation  of  many  *  illus- 
trations.' 


Febrile  actions,  more  than  others,  are  remarkable  for  the  intellec- 
tual phenomena  which  frequently  attend  them.  Even  when  the  at- 
tacks of  some  of  these  are  not  severe  enough  to  disturb  the  reason,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  more  or  less,  they  aSect  the  mind  —  tinging  its 
dreams,  and  shading,  with  light  or  heavy  pencil,  its  conceptions.  Often 
the  fancy,  which  before  had  seemed  to  deep,  arouses  and  springs  into 
active  life:  Finding  its  mortal  enemy  so  weak,  the  spirit,  as  it  were, 
throws  off  its  chains,  and  revels  for  a  while  in  freedom. 

One  afternoon,  while  recovering  from  the  prostrating  efiects  of  a  fever, 
I  sat  musing  in  a  ferry-boat,  which  was  crossing  New-York  bay.  Sud- 
denly I  looked  and  saw  that  the  clouds  were  beautiful.  While  dense 
enough  to  soften  somewhat  the  rays  of  the  sun  behind  them,  still  they 
appeared  so  airy,  insubstantial,  and  dream-like,  and  their  outlines  were 
so  worthy  the  tracing  of  the  divinest  pencil,  that  I  forgot,  in  the  in- 
tensity of  my  enjoyment,  this  lower  world  and  its  grosser  forms.  Fancy 
soon  endowed  that  golden  vapor  with  its  complement  of  life.  Exalted 
bhapes  sprang  from  their  shadowy  hiding-places  ;  seraphic  faces  shone 

•  HooABTB,  who  never  was  excelled  in  the  bnmorocu  end  grotetqae,  bad  so  ikr  indolged  a  paa. 
iloa  for  oartcatore  tbat  Uie  ftoes  and  forms  of  his  moat  intimate  frlenda  appeared  to  him  distorted. 
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in  that  heavenly  light ;  beauteous  eyes  beamed  their  sweet  and  soft 
efiulgence  ;  and  as  through  a  shining  veil,  angel-wings  did  seem  to  play 
with  the  sun-light,  and  toss  it  to  me  in  very  wantonness. 

And  I  beheld  a  tableau.  There  were  three  divisions ;  and  one 
showed  me  a  sitting  figure  —  a  woman  with  a  countenance  blending 
gentleness  and  dignity,  and  worn  with  watching.  One  hand  was  press- 
ed to  her  forehead,  as  if  in  pain ;  and  with  the  other  she  held  that  of  a 
man,  whose  head,  with  the  face  upward,  rested  in  her  lap.  She  was 
gazing  anxiously  on  his  worn  features,  and  marking  the  slow  and  feeble 
pulsation  that  told  of  his  waning  powers.  The  features  of  both  were 
noble,  and  their  postures  such  as  a  Grecian  sculptor  would  have  con- 
ceived. Behind  them  towered  threatening  cliffk  with  their  craggy 
peaks :  and  the  surrounding  scenery  wore  a  look  of  gloom,  as  if  in 
sympathy  with  the  sufierers. 

And  at  a  little  distance  I  saw  a  fuller  picture.  The  position  of  the 
two  figures  had  changed  somewhat,  and  there  were  many  accessory 
ones.  The  man  lay  extended  on  a  couch,  his  head  raised  upon  a  pil- 
low, and  around  him  clustered  sorrowful-eyed  friends.  The  one  who 
had  before  appeared  at  his  head  was  still  there  ;  but  with  face  averted 
and  clasped  hands,  her  whole  frame  revealing  the  unutterable  agony  of 
her  soul.  Above  appeared  angel-faces,  wondrous  in  their  beauty,  some 
saddened  with  a  sorrowful  sympathy,  others  radiant  with  loving  antici- 
pation. Upon  these  the  eyes  of  the  dying  one  were  fixed  earnestly,  and 
his  face,  in  its  expression,  seemed  gradually  to  put  ofi'  the  earthly  and 
to  assume  the  heavenly,  quickened  by  the  touch-stone  of  a  heaven  so 
near. 

Glancing  aside  for  a  moment,  I  beheld  a  sight  which  filled  me  at 
once  with  awe  and  wonder  and  delight.  The  woman  was  alone,  and 
still  remained  in  the  attitude  last  described ;  but  above  appeared  the 
glorified  form  of  the  man,  borne  heavenward  on  angels*  wings,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  countless  escort  of  shining  ones.  From  a  place  of  glory 
streamed  the  golden  light  upon  this  wondrous  throng,  and  a  ray,  in  pass- 
ing, touched  softly  the  brow  of  the  grief-stricken  mortal  below.  Oh  ! 
what  a  picture  !  As  I  saw  it  about  to  vanish,  I  mustered  a  strong  in- 
clination and  turned  away,  that  the  whole  might  be  preserved  in  my 
heart  of  hearts,  in  undiminished  and  transcendent  beauty.  I  looked 
about  me  hopefully,  but  alas !  earth  seemed  but  cold  and  iminviting. 
I  could  then  have  died. 

With  thy  permission,  kind  reader,  I  will  here  rest  a  little.  True,  I 
had  thought  to  have  given  thee,  with  these,  some  scenes  of  a  cheer- 
fuller  kind  ;  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  some  other  time  will  serve  me 
better.     In  the  mean  time,  then,  farewell. 

ANOTHKB  PAST. 

Fancies  will  at  times  possess  me  which,  from  their  abruptness  and 
their  whimsical  nature,  I  find  it  impossible  to  resist.  That  unfortunate 
personage  who,  wandering  complacently  along  the  banks  of  his  im- 
ruffled  simplicity,  is  the  first  to  laugh  at  his  own  intolerable  dulness, 
now  comes  within  the  remembrance  of  the  satirical  reader.     Him, 
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then,  I  mean  to  rival,  thanking  Heaven  men  were  made  in  varibuB 
moulds,  and  that  some  are  not  so  dull  or  base  as  to  fail  in  the  detecting 
or  applauding  of  high  merit,  even  in  themselves. 

The  laughable  conceit  of  a  room-full  of  bahies,  will  strike  the  un- 
biased reader  as  one  of  those  happy  thoughts  which  visit  but  rarely 
even  the  most  highly  favored  among  men.  I  own  that  for  the  first  few 
ecstatic  moments  after  this  imequalled  conception  was  revealed  to  me,  I 
had  much  ado  to  believe  myself  human.  Fortunately  remembering 
the  impropriety  of  laughter  in  heaven,  Milton  even  failing  to  reconcile 
me  to  the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  I  came  back  to  earth,  and,  I  fear, 
laughed  ;  yet  with  an  inward  and  quiet  laughter.  You  are  laughing, 
friend,  as  you  stand  at  the  glass-door  and  behold  the '  ridiculous  sight. 
As  two  suspicious  hens  do  view  each  the  other,  with  mild  and  serious 
yet  unquaiUng  aspect,  so  gaze  that  infant  pair  who  have  but  now  ap- 
proximated. Just  when  each  is  about  to  test  the  actual  presence'of  the 
other,  the  problem  is  solved  by  a  third,  who  toddles  up,  and  with  the 
composure  natural  to  his  age,  visits  upon  the  heads  of  the  combatants 
the  chastisement  they  so  richly  merit.  This  avenger,  in  retiring  a  pace 
or  two  to  view  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  perhaps  to  indulge  for  a 
brief  while  in  the  self^gratulations  which  so  great  aiul  good  an  act  must 
inspire,  falls  backward  over  the  *  prone '  infant,  wno  is  just  trailing 
past.  If  you  have  an  *  ear,'  listen  to  the  harmony  that  ensues :  note 
with  what  delicious  *  unexpectedness  *  the  *  parts '  *  come  in,*  and  the 
obstinacy  with  which  they  decline  going  out.  While  thus  pleasing  one 
sense,  look  around  and  delight  another.  What  a  varied  and  kaleido- 
scopic scene  !  Watch  the  involutions,  the  convolutions,  and  the  pulling 
of  hair !  The  combat  deepens.  How  various  and  manifold  are  the 
voices  of  nature ! 

Know  you,  good  friend,  of  a  better  way  than  this  to  keep  eight  in- 
fants out  of  mischief?  Eight  boxes  are  made.  When  the  wondering 
wandering  primitives  are  seated  in  these  boxes,  they  are  just  able  to 
hold  their  chins  above  the  general  level,  and  illustrate  the  beauties  of 
the  ^  natural  scale.*  Shelled  com  having  been  poured  around  the  con- 
fined ones,  tends  greatly  to  diminish  the  freedom  of  their  motions. 
Why  do  I  say  nothing  of  the  appearance  of  these  *  stationary  engines ! ' 
Ah  !  already  your  imagination  is  feasting  itself  upon  a  scene  at  once  so 
novel  and  so  interesting.  How  pleasing  the  thought  that  these  youths 
are  settled  so  early  in  life !     But  hush  1  hark ! 

'  A  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell! ' 

Nell,  the  matron,  rises,  strikes  a  bell,  and  in  a  voice  deep  as  the  sea, 
says  :  *  Feed  1  *  She  does  not  cry  *  Feed  ;  *  for  it  is  a  principle  with 
her  not  to  pander  to  the  depraved  tastes  of  her  charge.  Eight  assistants 
appear  in  the  distance,  bearing  basins  of  pap.  They  approach  :  they 
feed.  The  infants  cannot  swallow.  The  com  presses  on  their  little 
abdomens.  The  awful  tmth  bursts  upon  all  the  attendants  at  onee. 
With  one  voice  they  utter  an  exclamation  of  horror,  and  with  one  hand 
overturn  the  boxes.  The  astonished  infants  emerge.  A  fine  turn-out. 
They  have  become  sadder  and  wiser  beings.  Instinctively  each  one  is 
crying  for  his  pap. 
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OxB  ni^it,  lumng  left  the  hgbt  a-baming,  I  got  into  bed,  and  tnm- 
iag  mj  face  to  the  wall,  gazed  at  it  steadily,  in  the  hope  at  last  to  see 
daw  Sommis  stealing  through.  This  is  my  way.  When  I  feel  him 
coming,  I  rise,  pot  out  the  light,  and  sink  easily  into  his  anns.  I  had 
stared  so  steadily,  and  with  soch  decided  ill-success,  my  eyes  began  to 
pain  me,  and  I  closed  them  for  relief.  Instantly  I  saw  a  blue  waU, 
then  a  yellow  wall,  then  a  blue  and  yellow  wall,  then  a  white  wall 
with  blue  and  yellow  spots  dancing  oyer  it ;  then  these  blue  and  yellow 
spots  turned  into  little  trembling  worms,  which  at  last  stretched  across 
the  wall ;  then  many  of  these  fused  into  one  immense  serpent,  which 
instantly  devoured  all  that  remained,  and  then,  with  a  good-natured 
leer  at  me,  formed  itself  into  an  *  oval/  through  which  I  saw  a  land- 
scape. Suddenly  the  serpent,  with  the  view  it  inclosed,  parted  through 
the  middle,  as  though  the  whole  were  a  *  scene  '  in  a  theatre,  and  mov- 
ing slowly  to  either  hand,  disclosed  a  village  green,  on  which  appeared 
a  beautiful  maiden.  Her  form  was  slight,  and  on  her  face  there  sat  a 
troubled  look.  Soon  an  ill-favored,  dark-featured  man  drew  near,  and 
with  beseeching  gesture  seemed  to  accost  her.  She  received  him  with 
averted  face,  and  a  motion  as  though  she  would  press  him  away. 
Again  he  approach^  her,  and  again  was  he  repulsed.  Then  turning, 
with  a  fearful  scowl,  he  stalked  away,  his  lips  moving  as  though  he 
muttered  of  vengeance.  And  when  he  had  gone,  like  a  shadow  from 
the  place,  every  thing  looked  bright  again,  and  little  lambs  came  gam- 
bolling about  the  beautiful  lady,  and  licked  her  hand.  Then  a  troop  of 
fairies  rose  from  the  ground  in  a  circle,  she  standing  in  the  midst.  Then 
they  danced  about  her,  going  round  and  round,  faster  and  faster,  until 
at  last  nothing  but  a  circle  of  white  and  blue  could  be  seen.  Then  the 
blue  and  white  changed  to  the  color  of  blood,  and  the  *  scenes '  drew 
together.  The  serpent  now  gazed  at  me  with  a  melancholy  expression, 
moving  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side.  Then,  seeming  to  nerve 
himself  for  an  extraordinary  efibrt,  he  became  rigid  :  and  the  scene  once 
more  parted.  Horror  !  The  lady  was  clinging  to  the  brink  of  a  rocky 
precipice,  of  awful  depth,  suspended  only  by  her  hands,  and  looking 
up,  with  an  agony  of  terror  depicted  in  her  countenance,  to  where  stood 
the  man  I  had  seen  before,  whose  scowling  expression  seemed  intensified 
into  that  of  a  fiend,  as  he  endeavored,  imdeterred  by  her  beseeching 
and  agonized  look,  to  force  her  fingers  from  their  precarious  tenure  by 
means  of  a  large  stick,  which  he  shoved  vdth  cruel  force  Against  them. 
Slowly  they  yielded,  the  nails  splintering  and  starting  away,  and  the 
blood  flowing.  At  last,  finding  that  from  the  energy  of  her  death- 
grasp,  he  progressed  but  slowly,  he  raised  his  awful  weapon,  and  as  the 
form  of  his  miserable  victim  seemed  to  shrink  vdthin  itself  for  very 
fear,  the  blow  descended.  Suddenly  the  scene  drew  together,  and  the 
murderer  stood  trembling  just  beneath  the  head  of  the  serpent,  whose 
eyes  flashed  with  a  newly-awakened  and  inextinguishable  fury.  Drop- 
ping his  head  close  to  that  of  his  wretched  prey,  he  threw  back  his 
ponderous  jaws,  and  darting  so  quickly  no  eye  could  have  followed  him, 
swept  the  villain  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

A  mist  came  up,  and  when  it  had  in  a  measure  passed  away,  I  dis- 
covered the  serpent  passing  through  a  series  of  the  most  surprising  con- 
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tortions,  in  company  with  several  others  of  a  like  playful  nature. 
While  liiey  were  thus  frisking  ahout,  there  descended,  from  some  un- 
known quarter,  all  the  varieties  of  edibles  in  which  snakes  do  delight. 
First  they  contended  for  a  rabbit,  and  in  their  playful  eagerness  to  se- 
cure the  delicious  morsel,  appeared  ready  to  swallow  one  another.  At 
last  the  original  serpent  gobbled  it  up.  Then  poultry,  in  its  various 
kinds,  served  a  similar  purpose,  and  met  a  similar  fate.  The  first  ser- 
pent was  successful  in  liiese  encounters,  getting  every  thing  which  was 
thrown,  and  also  the  infants,  which  followed.  Then  young  men  came 
tumbling  in,  and  successively  failed  to  appease  his  extraordinary  appe- 
tite. As  he  was  laboring  with  a  large-framed  man,  old  and  tough,  tiie 
other  serpents,  grown  jealous  of  his  exclusive  success,  and  ravenous  at 
the  nearness  of  so  rich  a  feast,  seized  the  favorable  moment  and  at- 
tacked him  in  a  body.  Provoked  that  their  lack  of  honor  should  be 
greater  even  than  their  lack  of  luxuries,  he  swelled  to  ten  times  his 
natural  size,  easily  swallowing  the  tedious  morsel,  and  after  it,  all  of 
his  enemies. 

Then  gambolling  playfully,  as  before,  wi^h  the  aid  of  his  powerful 
tail,  he  suddenly  sprang  high  in  the  air,  and,  coming  down,  remained 
fixed  in  the  shape  so  admirably  represented  below. 
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The  fawu  that  trips  the  forest  glade 
Is  not  more  light  nor  fair  than  she, 

Tho  young,  the  bright-eyed  Indian  maid, 
"Who  lights  the  wigwam  of  KEyoBE. 

Not  fairer  does  the  violet  bloom, 
Not  oomelier  does  the  grape-vine  curl, 

Than  far  amid  the  forest  gloom, 
Wanders  the  dark-eyed  Indian  girl. 

She  lights  the  wigwam  of  her  sire, 
And  bravest  warriors  humbly  woo. 

That  she  may  cheer  iheir  coundl-flre, 
And  light  iheir  gloomy  wigwam  too. 

And  happiest  he  of  all  his  tribe, 
And  bravest  of  the  braves  must  bo, 

Whose  heart  has  proved  the  strongest  briber 
And  robbed  the  wigwam  of  Kendeb. 
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0  Gold  I  thy  power  is  strange  I 

We  marked  the  wondrous  change, 
We  know  his  heart  is  hardened  now,  and  cold. 

His  smile,  so  fond  and  bright, 

Has  lost  its  spirit-light : 
HLb  soul  has  bowed  before  the  shrine  of  Gold. 

The  sun-set's  purple  glow, 

The  wind-voice,  faint  and  low, 
That  once  could  thrill  him  with  a  strange  delight, 

Can  charm  him  now  no  more  : 

Those  happy  hours  are  o'er  — 
The  mists  of  gold  and  gain  have  dimmed  his  sight 

Once  by  the  deep  sea's  foam 

Uo  loved  at  eve  to  roam, 
His  soul  responding  to  its  organ-swell, 

Till  twilight's  closing  dim ; 

But  now  't  is  naught  to  him  — 
To  all  these  things  his  heart  has  bid  farewell. 

Fancy,  whose  magic  power 

Could  wreathe  the  smallest  flower 
For  him,  with  bloom  and  beauty  not  its  own, 

And  cast  a  glorious  light 

Athwart  the  darkest  night. 
Has  fled,  and  left  a  desert,  drear  and  lone. 

We  bade  him  mark  the  tree, 

The  brook's  low  melody ; 
We  strove  in  vain  to  break  the  woful  duinn ; 

In  vain  the  opening  rose,  .    . 

The  day's  delicious  close. 
The  awfUl  trumpets  of  the  midnight  storm  I 

0  Thrift!  0  worldly  Gain  I 

Thy  hard,  relentless  chain 
Shuts  out  a  thousand  glories  from  the  heart! 

The  trusting  spirit  sees. 

In  flowers,  and  birds,  and  trees. 
The  hand  of  God,  and  bids  all  care  depart. 

The  Ocean's  mighty  hymn, 

Hie  star-light,  soft  and  dim, 
The  dawn  of  morning  In  the  mountain-glen, 

The  sun-set,  dying  bright, 

The  bird's  clear-voiced  delight 
Wake  fhnn  the  q>irit-harp  a  deep  Amen  I 
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THE         RAVEN 


BY    FSANCI8    OOPOUTT. 

*  Fob  ye  know  not  what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth.' 

*  Mother  I  mother!' 

*  Well,  my  child' 

*  Mother,  I May  I  stay  at  home,  to-day,  mother  ? ' 

*  Are  you  ill,  Marie  ?  * 

*  No,  mother.' 

*  Then  why  stay  at  home,  my  dear  child,  when  all  is  prepared  ? 
Why  avoid  an  excursion  to  which  you  have  been  looking  forward  with 
80  much  interest?  Even  now  our  friends  must  be  waiting  for  us. 
What  has  so  saddened  you,  my  own  Marie  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Chapelle,  as  she  ispoke,  placed  her  arm  round  the  neck  of  her 
beautiful  daughter,  and  kissed  her  pale  forehead. 

*  I  —  I  was  awakened ' 

She  hesitated,  her  large  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  hid  her  face 
in  her  mother's  bosom. 

'  I  was  awakened,  mother,  at  day-break  this  morning  by  a  loud, 
hoarse  cry,  seemingly  at  my  very  ear  :  it  said,  *  Beware !  beware  I '  — at 
least  1  thought  so.  Springing  up,  startled  as  if  a  thunder-bolt  had 
struck  the  house,  1  looked  round  the  room,  but  could  distinguish  nothing 
in  the  gloom.  Thinking  it  the  deception  of  a  wild  dream,  1  lay  down 
again,  but  in  a  little  wMe  again  the  cry  was  uttered,  louder,  harsher 
than  before.  Aroused  by  the  startling  sound,  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  my 
heart  beating  wildly  with  terror,  and  there,  op,  the  sill  of  the  open 
window,  stood  a  large  raven,  black  as  night,  and  croaking  as  if  the 
fiend  himself  had  given  it  utterance.  I  moved  forward,  it  turned  its 
wicked  black  eye  fuU  upon  me,  winked,  croaked,  and  flew  away. 
That 's  all,  mother :  if  I  go  to-day,  I  fear  I  shall  never  come  back 
again.  Do  n't  laugh  at  me ;  indeed  I  caimot  help  it :  but  —  but, 
mother,  I  mil  go  ;  I  will  shake  ofiT  these  silly  forebocQngs ;  let  us  for- 
get it.' 

'  The  resolution  is  well  formed :  do  so.  The  ALuaGHTT  Fatheb  has 
taught  the  raven  his  notes,  as  well  as  the  nightingale,  or  your  own 
Canary,  and  there  is  music  in  each,  but  prophecy  in  neither,  love.' 

The  curtain  was  up. 

The  act  had  commenced. 

The  sun  had  drawn  up  the  curtain  from  before  the  scene,  the  curtain 
of  darkness,  studded  with  stars,  and  hidden  them  high  in  the  prosce- 
nium. On  the  mighty  stage  were  visible  the  Rideau  canal,  with  its 
hill  of  granite  locks,  the  magnificent  masonry  of  man ;  the  everlasting 
mountains  and  huge  rocks,  the  magnificent  mascmry  of  God  ;  while  be- 
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tween  them  rolled  the  beautiful  Ottawa,  from  its  source  seven  hundred 
miles  away  in  the  ice  regions  ;  and  in  the  fore-ground  foaming,  hissing, 
surging,  the  *  cataract  of  real  water '  dashed  on,  on  the  way  to  its 
ocean  tomb,  and  sent  up  everlastingly  its  cloud  of  foam  and  spray 
toward  heaven,  like  a  white- winged  messenger  to  the  mercy-seat. 

Its  dome  was  the  huge  vault  of  the  blue  ether,  frescoed  with  clouds, 
whence  the  sun-lamp  hung,  and  flooded  with  light  the  actors,  the 
scenes,  and  the  audience.  The  birds  and  winds,  and  the  deep-toned 
sombre  base  of  the  roaring  fall  made  its  orchestra.  The  foot-lights 
were  dancing  rain-bows,  created  by  every  movement  of  the  sun-lit 
spray,  and  in  the  back-ground  were  the  Indian  and  bear-peopled  forests 
which  reach  to  the  Polar  seas.  Above  and  beyond  all,  for  those  who 
had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  echoes  of  the  sphere-melodies  might 
be  caught,  and  glimpses  of  that  heaven  and  hell,  of  which  our  world- 
play  of  *  Life  *  is  but  the  emblem  —  the  mirror  held  up  to  that  nature. 

ii  a  few  hours,  the  '  drop  *  will  fall  over  this  act  of  a  day  ;  in  a  few 
days  the  play  will  end,  the  curtain  of  doom  fall,  and  all  the  lights  be 
put  out.  Then  with  a  smile  or  a  shudder,  as  we  have  applauded  or 
performed  well  or  ill,  we  shall  look  back  from  the  measureless  exist- 
ence beyond  the  grave  to  the  mimic  scene. 

Surrounded  by  all  this,  and  standing  on  the  suspension-bridge  that 
hangs  over  the  Ottawa,  graceful  and  aerial  as  an  inverted  rain-bow 
shorn  of  its  colors,  and  harnessed  for  man's  use,  stood  a  party  gazing  at 
the  cataract,  as  gay  a  one  as  the  sun  shone  upon  that  day,  in  all  the 
world-wide  theatre. 


The  s}^lph-like  *  Meta  Bell,*  graceful  as  the  white  foam  and  spray  ; 
the  *  President,'  with  fifty  winters  on  his  shoulders,  and  fifty  siunmers 
in  his  heart,  and  a  vivacity  never  tiring,  that  made  an  atmosphere  about 
him ;  the  *  Editor,'  with  fusion  for  his  friends,  and  confusion  for  his  ene- 
mies, and  whose  *  colmnns '  were  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of 
offence  to  his  opponents  ;  *  Lord  Gate,'  the  practical ;  *  Lady  Gate,'  the 
ideal ;  *  Diana,  the  improvisatrice ;  *  Marie,'  with  the  musical  laugh 
and  gazelle  eyes ;  *  Contractor  Thome,'  and  his  beautiful  bride ;  the 
*  Fast  Man,'  whose  affection  for  his  pretty  friends,  pale  sherry,  and 
puns,  was  perennial ;  and  a  dozen  others,  all '  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,' 
had  left  their  oflSces,  boudoirs,  hearth-stones,  cares,  and  native  land,  to 
wile  away  a  few  days  with  nature  in  the  far  north. 

Crossing  the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  they  had  been  whirled  away  by  the 
iron  horse,  whose  neck  is  indeed  clothed  with  thunder,  and  who  laughs 
at  the  shaking  of  the  spear,  across  the  Canadas,  between  primeval 
forests  and  half-cleared  fields,  where  the  wheat  had  sprung  up,  and  was 
trying,  after  a  most  vain  and  melancholy  fashion,  to  bring  forth  fruit  a 
hundred-fold,  by  log-cabins  that  would  frighten  the  romance  of  the 
school-girl's  cottage-love  from  her  fanciful  brain,  and  past  horses  that 
seemed  *  fast '  indeed,  where  they  stood,  beyond  the  power  of  moving, 
and  whose  fleshless  bodies  showed  *  points '  enough  to  satisfy  the  fas- 
tidious perceptions  of  a  Long-Island  horseman. 

They  had  gazed  from  the  *  Barracks '  at  *  Ottawa  City '  upon  the 
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beautiful  scene  where  the  Almighty  has  bo  visibly  made  his  mark ; 
had  gone  under  the  Rideau  Falls,  where  the  thin  rocks  hang  over-head 
like  a  huge  shelf,  whence  the  waters  fall  like  a  lace-curtain,  graceful 
and  white,  and  make  a  chamber  fit  for  the  bridal  of  a  water-nymph. 
From  the  *  Lake  des  Chats  *  they  had  seen  the  forest-home  of  the  wolf, 
the  bear,  and  the  Indian,  reaching  thence  onward  to  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  ice-regions.  In  the  little  Aylmer  village,  the  last  home  of  civilized 
Ufe,  they  had  danced  '  till  broad  day-light,*  and  at  the  witching-hour 
of  night  had  startled  the  little  place  from  its  propriety  with  their  fire- 
works and  music.  Now  they  were  returning  toward  their  homes,  and 
standing  face  to  face  with  the  *  Chaudiere,'  the  mighty  cataract  of  the 
Ottawa,  the  *  hell  of  waters,'  the  *  smoke  of  whose  burning '  ascends 
evermore  toward  that  Almighty  power  which  gave  it  its  force,  its 
beauty,  and  its  awe.  Mirth,  wit,  sentiment,  humor  had  been  never- 
tiring  companions  on  their  route ;  but  now  they  were  hushed  into 
silence  before  the  scene,  where  the  water  in  wild  wrath  boiled,  roared, 
and  dashed,  and  where  quietly  the  beautiful  rain-bow  hung  over  it  in 
the  white  spray         ■ 

*  Like  a  child  smiling  on  a  battle-field,  or  a  flag  of  truce  amid  its 
horrors,'  said  Diana. 

*  Or,*  said  Meta  Bell,  *  like  the  smile  of  a  woman  at  a  bridal  where 
her  lover  is  married  to  another.* 

'  Ah !  Meta,  have  you  suffered  ?  ' 

*  No,  not  yet ;  but  the  fall  and  rain-bow  seemed  to  emblem  the  rag- 
ing bitterness,  that  fiction  and  imagination  have  taught  me,  might  lie 
under  such  a  smile.' 

*  Or,'  said  the  President,  *  like  an  insurance  policy  in  your  hand  when 
a  conflagration  like  a  destroying  angel  is  consuming  your  property.' 

*  Good ! '  cried  the  Fast  Man,  *  and  certainly  new ;  or  like  the  moon 
shining  on  the  *  smash-up '  of  an  express  train  ;  or  the  gas  on  a  *  form ' 
knocked  into  *  pi ; '  but  a  truce  to  your  similes.     Look  !  look ! ' 


T^E  Ottawa,  which  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  takes 
its  rise  beyond  Grand  Lake,  some  eight  hundred  miles  away  in  the  far 
north,  and  of  course  is  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude,  in  places 
several  miles  wide.  It  contains  many  rapids  and  falls,  the  principal  of 
which  are  at  Bytown,  now  called  Ottawa  City,  where  the  river,  con- 
fined within  a  rocky  channel  of  half  a  mile  in  width,  rushes  on  one 
hand  over  rocks  and  through  chasms  that  seem  to  have  been  the  work 
of  earthquakes,  and  on  the  other,  the  main  body  of  the  river  falls  a 
distance  of  some  eighty  feet,  in  a  sort  of  circular  basin,  the  form  having 
given  it  its  old  name  of  *  La  Chaudiere,'  and  fsoxa  this  boiler  or  caldron 
a  column  of  spray  rises,  similar  to  Niagara.  It  is  a  most  grand,  pic- 
turesque, and  beautiful  fall. 

The  valley  of  the  Upper  Ottawa  being  the  best  timber-land  of  the 
province,  and  timber  being  indeed  its  only  produce,  the  government  has 
been  at  much  expense  and  trouble  in  erecting  works  to  facilitate  its 
transportation  to  market.     The  principal  of  these  works  is  at  Ottawa 
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City,  where  an  immeiise  dam  has  been  erected  to  prcgcryc  the  ra^ 
from  the  cataract ;  and  by  the  side  of  this  catanct,  between  a  rock 
island  and  the  main  shore,  a  race-way,  chote,  or  slide  is  formed,  which 
consists  of  two  rapids  and  three  artificial  falls,  overcoming,  in  the  dis- 
tance of  about  half  a  mile,  the  entire  height  of  the  main  fall.  On 
each  side  of  this  chute,  and  for  Rome  distance  above  it,  is  a  double  line 
of  string-pieces,  formed  of  huge  floating  logs,  flattened  at  the  upper 
side,  and  chained  together  at  the  ends.  Between  these  the  rails,  or 
rather  sections  of  rafts,  called '  drams,'  are  rushed  down  the  falls,  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  river,  and  it  was  one  of  them,  on  its  seemingly 
fearful  passage,  that  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  party. 

The  Fast  Man  at  once  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  amusing  and 
interesting  finale  to  the  excursion  if  they  should  make  a  '  voyage  *  down 
the  falls  on  one  of  these  drams.  The  idea  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions by  most,  and  the  timid  ones  were  reassured  by  the  Presidmit,  who 
had  already  been  down  on  one,  and  assured  them  of  its  perfect  safety ; 
so  the  wagons  were  again  in  requisition,  spirits  rose  with  a  new  excite- 
ment, rapidly  as  mercury  in  the  sun-shine,  and  afler  a  pleasant  little 
drive  by  the  river-side  to  where  the  rails  were  congregated,  one  was  se- 
lected, the  raflsman  bribed  into  good  humor,  and  the  party,  all  sun- 
shine and  happiness,  passed  on  board.  The  rope,  composed  of  a  hick- 
ory sapling,  was  loosened,  and  the  odd  oblong  log-boat  floated  out  into 
the  stream,  when  the  President,  looking  round  to  see  if  all  were  there, 
cried  :  '  Lady  Gate,  is  your  husband  aboard  ?  ' 

'  Probdblyy  said  the  lady  quietly ;  *  I  saw  him  run  through  a  pine 
saw-mill  a  little  while  ago.' 

'  Ah  !  Lady  Gate,  they  must  have  wise  saws  indeed  in  that  mill  to 
turn  out  such  a  board.' 

'  The  proof  of  which,'  said  the  Fast  Man,  '  I  suppose  is,  that  they 
out  him  on  his  first  introduction ;  but  see !  he  is  there,  hurrying  down 
to  the  river ;  a  run  on  the  bank,  by  the  way,  Mr.  President,  and  I  *m 
first  teller.' 

*  Then  pay  out  the  rope  and  check  the  rail,'  said  the  President. 

The  raltsman  opened  his  eve,  (he  had  but  one,)  apparently  in  a  vain 
efibrt  to  comprehend  the  driil  of  the  conversation,  then  turned  to  at- 
tend to  that  of  the  rail,  as  Lord  Gate  sprang  on  board.  He  had  linger- 
ed behind,  sathering  wild  flowers  for  the  bride,  and  wild  mint  to  flavor 
some  refreimments,  the  materials  for  which  the  Fast  Man  had  been 
careful  to  transfer  from  the  wagons  to  the  rail. 

The  railsman,  their  captain,  was  evidently  a  plant  from  the  out- 
skirts, if  not  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization.  Hiis  face  was  bronzed 
with  extreme  heat,  cold,  and  exposure.  He  wore  a  skin-cap,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  sable  marten-tail,  well  patched  corduroy  pants,  and 
flannel  shirt,  a  shoe  on  one  foot,  an  Indian  moccasin  on  the  other,  and 
chewed  tobacco  incessantly.  That  must  have  been  a  thirsty  fish  which 
could  swallow  the  water  within  yards  of  him.  He  seemed  in  the  main 
good-natured,  listened  with  curious  wonder  to  the  conversation,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  not  a  little  dashed  at  the  strange  and  unusual  passenger- 
list  he  had  taken  on  board. 

The  rail  moved  on. 
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'  Lady  Cate/  said  the  Fast  Man,  '  a  glass  of  pale  sherry  with  you, 
old  as  your  grandfather,  and  bright  as  your  fancies/ 

'  Wine  with  such  a  scene  and  such  a  day !  No  I  See  the  trees  in 
their  living  green,  on  those  summits  embracing  the  clouds ;  the  wild 
flowers  on  those  banks,  spreading  their  beauties  for  almost  no  one  to 
see,  unless  it  be  indeed  the  angels ;  and  the  balmy  air  too ;  the  day 
•eems  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  paradise,  and  was  lingering  here 
a  few  hours  on  its  way  home.* 

*  Bravo  1 '  cried  the  Fast  Man ;  *  the  weather  returns  its  compliments 
for  having  something  unusual  said  about  it.  Diana,  a  glass  of  sherry, 
pale  as  your  thoughtful  forehead,  and  exhilarating  as  your  poetry.' 

Diana  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  sky,  at  which  she  had  been  look- 
ing, and  shook  her  head. 

*  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Diana  ?  *  said  Marie. 

'  Thinking  of,  dear  girl,  that  those  little  white  clouds  are  like  flags 
of  truce,  held  out  by  the  angels,  to  bring  us  to  a  parley,  that  they  may 
try  and  persuade  us  to  leave  our  sin-war  against  the  Holiest,  and  be 
one  again  with  our  King,  our  Father,  and  our  God.' 

The  tears  stood  in  Marie's  eyes,  and  she  leaned  her  head  upon 
Diana's  aim. 

*  Marie,'  said  Diana,  *  you  have  been  the  gayest  of  our  party,  and  if  I 
divine  rightly,  the  saddest  too.  Your  merry,  echoing,  musical  laugh  has 
had  something  in  it  of  strange  and  weird,  that  at  times  has  almost 
made  me  shudder.  It  has  seemed  to  me,  if  I  may  use  the  paradox,  a 
beautiful  falsehood.  Am  I  not  right,  Marie  I  So  sad,  and  at  your  age ! 
What  weighs  on  your  spirits  ?  Why,  Marie  crying  !  turn,  love,  or  they 
will  see  it.     Does  the  descent  of  the  falls  terrify  you  \ ' 

Marie  wept  quietly  a  few  moments,  then  looked  up  and  said  : 

*  At  my  age  1  0  Diana !  the  clouds  look  darkest  in  spring,  they  are 
eontrasted  wiUti  such  glowing  sunlight ;  in  winter  we  look  for  them  as 
a  matter  of  cooise.  No,  I  am  not  alarmed  at  the  descent,  and  would 
not  leave  the  rafl;  if  I  could.  It  is  an  undefmed  terror  that  has  hung 
over  me  ever  since  we  left  home,  and  darkens  my  sky,  where  indeed 
there  are  no  cbuds  visible  —  no  cause  for  the  darkness  that  I  can  5ee.' 

The  President  here  suggested  that  some  one  should  write  an  account 
of  the  excursion  after  they  reached  home,  and  oflbred  to  help  the  his- 
torian by  keeping  '  a  log '  himself. 

The  raftiman  said  he  did  n't  care  who  kept  a  log,  if  he  only  paid 
him  for  it ;  and  opened  his  eye  wider  and  took  a  double  quid,  when  he 
saw  the  smiles  his  observation  excited. 

*  Our  Fait  friend  is  very  literally  making  '  a  log  '-book,'  said  the 
PresideBt,  pointing  to  where  he  was  cutting  names  and  dates  on  a  stick 
of  timber  ;  '  bat  Diana  will  do  it  better  than  any  of  us.  Diana,  will 
you  not  write  an  account  of  our  trip ! ' 

'  No,  I  would  not  keep  a  log  of  such  an  excursion  ;  its  sayings  and 
doingi  are  too  like  the  children's  soap-bubbles  in  the  sun-light,  beauti- 
fully round  and  rainbow>tinted  perhaps,  but  attempt  to  remove  them 
(or  others'  inspection  or  admiration,  and  they  vanish  into  thin  air ; '  and 
the  resumed  her  seat  by  Marie's  side. 

They  had  now  reached  a  point  where  the  channel  made  by  the 
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string-pieces  narrowed,  where  the  cunent  began  to  be  more  rapid,  and 
where,  beyond  the  dam,  the  falls  could  be  £een,  and  the  mass  of  water 
gliding  over  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  then  dashing  into  the  wild,  foaming 
chaos,  and  in  the  bright  sun-shine,  the  spray  seemed  like  a  column  of 
snow  supporting  the  rainbow  arch. 

Diana  sat  on  a  log  gazing  at  the  scene  for  a  time  in  silence,  then,  as 
was  her  wont  when  deeply  moved  by  the  beautiful,  she  began  to  rhyme 
out  her  thoughts,  while  all  listened  to  the  deep  tones  of  her  sweet  voice, 
and  the  Editor,  drawing  out  a  card,  penciled  her  words  in  short-hand  : 

*  Thou  *rt  beautiful,  as  is  the  wile 
Of  infancj,  or  its  first  smile 

In  mother's  eyes ;  its  earliest  word. 
When  by  maternal  ear  't  is  heard. 
As  hope  in  a  young  bride,  who  ne*er 
Has  dreamed  of  any  but  a  path  of  flowers,  '  La  Cbaudiire. 

*  As  graceful  as  the  forms  we  ^e 
Of  angels,  in  dream  imagery, 

When  we  're  alone  with  God  and  night, 
As  she  through  whom  the  infinite 
Of  love  was  first  revealed.    Compare 
All  graceftil  things  with  thee,  and  thou  art  first,  *  La  Chaudidre.' 

'  But  dreadful  too  as  is  the  sight 
Of  armies  in  their  fearful  figlit. 
As  when  the  lightning's  lund  glare 
Flashes  its  thunder  through  the  air, 
The  very  home  of  fiends  seems  there 
A  re  those  not  groans  within  thy  vortex  wild,  *  La  Chaudi^rc  1 ' 

'How like  our  world,  with  passion  rife, 
Filled  with  war,  quarrelling,  murder,  strife. 
With  heaven  above,  around,  before  us,  / 

And  God's  own  smile  of  mercy  o'er  us, 
Is  thy  fell  chaos,  demon's  lair. 
While  o'er  it  calmly  hang  thy  spray  and  bow,  *  La  Chaudi^rc.' ' 

Diana's  improvising  was  cut  short  at  this  moment  by  some  apparent 
commotion  in  the  distance,  near  the  slide,  and  a.  bare-footed  Canadian 
came  running  along  the  string-pieces,  crying  out :  '  Stop !  stop  !  there  's 
a  raft  fast  in  the  chute  I ' 

The  raft  of  our  party  was  steered  by  two  rough  oars  some  twenty 
feet  long,  one  at  each  end.  The  raftsman  cried  to  those  who  had  hold 
of  them  to  work  in  toward  the  string-pieces ;  a  task  of  some  difficulty, 
however,  as  the  current  had  begun  to  move  quite  rapidly.  The  rafts- 
man sprang  to  the  side  as  it  approached,  and  with  his  hickory  withe 
caught  a  fastening,  and  brought  the  raft  up  with  a  jerk,  that  nearly 
threw  those  who  were  standing  from  their  feet. 

'  All  our  trunks  checked,*  said  the  Fast  Man,  *  although  we  have  no 
baggage.  Have  a  care,  Meta  ;  have  a  care,  Mr.  Editor,  how  you  ven- 
ture on  those  string-pieces  ;  *  log-rolling,*  you  know,  is  dangerous ;  you 
will  be  over-board.* 

*  We  shall  all  be  over-bored,'  said  Lady  Gate,  *  if  you  do  n't  cease 
punning.* 

*  Take  the  beam  out  of  your  own  fair  eye,  lady.' 

*  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  fastened  here  long,'  said  Lord  Gate ;  *  for 
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since  we  sat  down  to  breakfast,  saints  and  sinners,  seven  hours  have 
passed :  tied  here,  we  lose  our  dinners.  Such  scenery's  superb,  but 
satisfying  to  no  one  single  soul  with  hunger  dying.' 

*  *  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace ! '  rhymes  from  Lord  Gate,'  cried  Con- 
tractor Thome. 

*  And  as  full  of  hisses  as  a  Gorgon's  head,  or  our  Pysche  at  Aylmer, 
when  she  was  brandishing  the  torch  of  Tisiphone,'  suggested  his  bride- 
wife. 

*  That  means,'  said  Lord  Gate,  '  I  suppose,  Marie  firing  ofi*  Roman 
candles.' 

*  By  the  way,*  said  the  Editor,  *  what  a  defect  it  is  in  our  language, 
the  oft-recurring  sound  of  the  *  S.'  Have  you  never  noticed  in  the 
Episcopal  service  what  a  hiss  will  spread  through  the  house  at  certain 
parts  of  it  ?  * 

*  That  is  when  they  do  n't  like  the  performances,'  the  Fast  Man 
observed. 

*  Diana,'  continued  the  Editor,  '  can  you  not  make  us  some  lines 
without  an  S  in  them  ?  *     His  request  was  repeated  by  a  dozen  others. 

Diana  turned  from  Marie's  side,  and  with  her  usual  frank,  ready, 
good  nature,  after  looking  down  for  some  time,  and  contracting  her 
brows,  as  if  she  was  thinking  with  an  efibrt,  said  slowly  : 

*  Girl  of  the  dazzling  eye, 

Wild  and  free. 
To  the  greenwood  away  we  '11  fly : 
^  Come,  love,  with  me. 

*  Leave  from  thy  gentle  heart 

Care,  pain,  and  wo, 
And  away  to  the  meadow  green 
And  valley  we  '11  go. 

*  Thy  voice  will  be  echoed 

By  each  warbling  bird, 
And  toe  melod  v,  lingering, 

Through  tne  valley  1^  heard. 

'No  pain  will  haunt  thee  there, 

Alone,  but  not  lonely ; 
I  will  bear  all  thy  care, 
Mine  and  mine  only. 

*  Oh !  come  to  the  wild-wood, 

Come,  love,  awav ; 
There  malce  the  day  noly,  love. 
And  night  like  the  day. 

*  Why  bear  the  burden,  love 

*  Oh !  indeed  I  can't  go  on.  Seeking  for  words  without  an  S,  cramps 
my  young  fancy  like  a  vice,'  said  Diana,  drawing  a  long  breath  of 
relief 

*  It  is  not  necessary,'  said  the  President,  amid  the  applause  that  fol- 
lowed ;  *  you  have  succeeded.  How  clear,  ringing,  and  musical  the 
words  sound  ! ' 

*  Oh ! '  said  the  bride,  *  if  I  had  Diana's  talent,  I  would  ask  for  no 
higher  earthly  boon.' 
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'  He  that  sinneth  in  one  is  guilty  of  all ;  thou  shalt  not  covet.  Have 
a  care,  Mrs.  Thome,  or  you  will  break  the  decalogue.' 

*  Break  the  deck-a-log/  said  the  raftsman,  glad  at  last  to  hear  some- 
thing he  understood,  and  observing  Mrs.  Thome  getting  up  oh  a  piece  of 
timl^r  that  lay  across  the  raft,  '  I  should  like  to  see  any  one  break 
that  deck-'log.  It 's  the  only  sort  of  deck  that  will  stand  going  down 
the  slide  ; '  and  another  mass  of  tobacco  was  hid  in  his  capacious 
mouth. 

The  Contractor  hid  his  face,  the  President  smiled,  the  others  laughed, 
all  but  the  Fast  Man,  who  fairly  roared,  while  the  raftsman  retired  to 
the  end  of  the  raft,  looking  as  if  he  thought  that  he  had  a  highly  im- 
proper passenger-list  aboard ;  but  not  wishing  to  anger  him,  the  Presi- 
dent took  a  large  tumbler  full  of  antique  sherry  and  presented  it ;  he 
drank  it  at  a  draught. 

*  How  do  you  like  that  ? ' 

'  Well  enough,  but  too  weak,'  said  he,  shaking  his  head. 

His  palate  had  been  educated  with  apple-mm  and  rye-whiskey  from 
the  cradle,  and  the  Fast  Man  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  twenty  years 
that  wine  had  lain  in  the  cellar,  to  be  so  appreciated. 

'  Too  late  to  call  spirits  from  that  vasty  deep,'  said  the  President. 

A  beckoning  and  waving  of  hats  in  the  distance  told  them  that  the 
chute  was  free.  The  raftsman  undid  the  wooden  rope,  and  the  raft, 
feeling  the  impulse  of  the  bubbling  water,  moved  rapidly  down  the 
stream,  going  faster  and  faster  each  moment,  until  the  first  of  the  falls 
was  but  a  few  yards  distant,  roaring  and  bubbling  in  ve^y  respectable 
imitation  of  its  prototype,  that  they  were  leaving  behind. 

All  the  voyagers  were  now  gathered  on  the  upper  logs,  as  the  water 
would  rush  through  on  the  lower  ones,  and  drench,  if  it  did  not  wash 
over,  any  imfortunate  below.  Some  were  sitting  with  their  feet  on  the 
same  level,  like  a  row  of  squirrels,  others  standing,  some  bold,  some 
timid,  all  excited,  all  gay. 

*  Now  comes  on  the  tug  of  war,'  said  the  President,  standing  in  front, 
and  holding  Lady  Gate  by  the  hand,  ready  to  take  the  brunt  of  the 
battle.  The  Editor  stood  next,  with  his  arm  round  a  form  of  nonpareil 
type,  of  timid  humanity,  and  was  trying  to  reassure  it.  Blue-eyed 
Thome  said  she  was  almost  frightened  at  the  new  role  she  was  per- 
forming, and  Meta  held  her  so  that  it  might  not  be  a  roll  into  the 
water.  The  Contractor  said  :  '  Another  moment,  and  we  shoot  down 
the  slide ; '  and  the  Fast  Man  observed  that '  it  ought  to  be  shot  down, 
for  it  was  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  dangerous,'  then  cried  out :  '  Two 
to  one  on  2.40 !  hold  hard  on !  she  '11  break  up ! '  and  in  his  enthusiasm 
he  snatched  up  a  bottle  of  sherry,  broke  it  over  the  *  decalogue,'  and 
said :  '  0  Bacchus  !  pray  back  us  in  our  perilous  descent ! '  while  Diana 
sprang  up,  and  stood  at  her  full  height,  her  great  eyes  dilating  with  ex- 
citement at  the  scene,  her  arms  gracefully  extended,  and  a  snule  on  her 
lips. 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  her  moods  of  feeling  seemed  almost  \xi  flash 
from  one  to  another.  The  changes  were  so  quick  and  complete*  from 
repose  to  excitement,  from  grave  to  gay,  from  serious  to  fanciftd,  that 
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thoie  that  did  not  know  the  warm  and  eYer-living  son-heart  behind 
then  many-coloied  doada,  BometiTnea  thonght  her  fickle. 

Thus  she  stood  a  moment,  then  with  a  light,  elastic  tone  said : 

'  Oat  as  the  bntterflj  floats  on  the  air : 
Swift  as  the  tigress  springs  out  from  ner  kir; 
GajT  as  the  h'ght-bcAms  come  heralding  day; 
Smft  as  the  charger  to  battle  awaj; 
Qnj  as  float  on  the  white  cloads  in  the  sky ; 
Swift  as  the  proud  eagle  springs  op  on  high, 
Down  on  a  mountain  of  water  we  float, 
Down  like  an  ayalonche  rushes  our  boat  i 
Down  like  the  deluge  we  pass  through  tne  foam, 
Down  toward  the  ocean,  tne  sea-monster's  homey 
Down  like  the  flash  from  where  thunder-bolts  hide, 
Down ' 

'  Like  a  rail  on  a  government  slide,'  said  Lord  Gate.  '  Havo  a  carc, 
Diana,  or  your  '  fine  frenzy*  will  '  roll  *  you  overboard,'  and  he  caught 
both  her  hands  and  held  her  tightly. 

While  this  was  passing,  and  they  were  all  speaking  at  onco,  the  raft 
had  moved  on  faster,  faster,  balancing  itself  seemingly  for  a  moment  on 
the  edge  of  the  fall,  preparatory  to  the  spring,  and  then  down  it  went 
with  a  rush  that  seemed  to  take  away  their  breath.  The  ends  of  the 
logs  buried  themselves  in  the  boiling  foam,  the  waves  rolled  wildly 
tiuongh  on  the  timber  below,  and  the  spray  sparkling,  hissing,  flashing, 
scattered  itself  like  millions  of  diamonds  over  the  voyagers.  The  next 
moment  the  rail  recovered  itself,  rose  to  the  surface,  and  with  its  merry 
crew,  whose  laughter  awoke  the  echoes,  passed  swifUy  as  the  winds 
down  the  rapids. 

On,  faster  and  faster  they  rushed.  The  huge  patriarchs  of  the  woods 
beneath  them  tossed  along  like  feathers  on  the  mad  water.  The  second 
fall  was  near,  and  all  were  bracing  themselves  for  another  plunge,  when 
one  of  the  long  oars,  hung  at  the  side  of  the  raft,  was  caught  at  one  end 
in  the  water,  and  swinging  around  as  if  it  was  on  a  pivot,  passed  over 
the  beads  of  those  who  were  sitting,  but  struck  the  Editor  and  two  others, 
all  of  whom  fell  in  confusion  to  the  lower  layer  of  logs  just  as  the  raft 
plunged  down  the  second  fall,  and  the  waves  came  rioting  through. 

*  The  Editor's  form  knocked  into  pi  and  distributed  over  the  logs !  * 
cried  the  Fast  Man,  as  they  rose  from  their  plunge,  both  laughing  with 
those  who  were  making  merry  over  their  mi^ap,  while  the  raft  bounded 
with  a  fleetness  almost  fearful  down  the  second  rapid. 

'  Now  for  the  last  fall,  the  highest  and  deepest  of  all ! '  cried  the 
President.     '  Sit  down  every  one  in  the  centre,  and  hold ! ' 

*Keepbackf  keepback!  to  the  other  side  !  quick, /or  ^twr  lives!  * 
almost  screamed  the  raftsman,  springing  over  himself  at  the  same  time 
to  the  right  of  the  raft  at  a  single  bound. 

Where  the  other  raft  had  l^n  wedged  in  a  little  while  before,  the 
chain  which  fastened  the  ends  of  the  string-pieces  together  had  become 
displaced,  and  the  end  of  a  huge  log,  some  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
sixty  feet  long,  protruded  into  the  stream. 

The  warning  came  too  late.  The  third  fall  was  before  them,  and 
almost  before  any  one  even  attempted  to  move  over,  the  crash  came. 
Like  an  avalanche  upon  a  cottage,  a  locomotive  against  a  rock,  they 
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crushed  together.  The  hickory  withes  that  bound  them  were  snapped 
asunder  like  threads,  and  with  reports  like  rifle-shots.  The  half  of  the 
raft  was  knocked  to  pieces,  and  the  logs  thrown  about  for  a  moment  as 
if  they  had  been  children's  baubles,  then  the  whole  mass,  chaos-like, 
rushed  down  into  the  vortex. 

The  President,  knocked  into  the  water,  held  for  a  moment  to  a  log, 
then  was  dragged  by  the  force  of  the  current  into  the  foam.  The  Editor, 
feeling  the  log  on  which  he  stood  forced  from  under  him,  closed  his  eyes 
as  he  fell  into  the  mad  waters,  and  to  what  seemed  certain  destruction. 
Two  others  clung  to  a  piece  of  timber,  it  rolled  over,  and  they  went 
down.  Marie,  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  great  log,  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  had  not  even  heard  the  cry,  and  was  thrown  head 
foremost  into  the  *  hell  of  waters ! 

As  her  daughter  disappeared,  Mrs.  Chapelle  sprang  up  to  the  top  of 
the  raf\;,  and  stood  there  as  if  struck  to  stone,  rigid  as  marble,  one  arm 
stretched  at  her  side,  and  the  fingers  closed  so  tightly  that  the  nails  en- 
tered the  flesh,  the  other  extended  and  pointing  to  the  foam  where  Marie 
had  gone  down.  Her  eyes  distended  frightfully,  seemed  gazing  on  vii- 
cancy,  and  there  went  up  to  heaven,  and  echoed  back  from  the  hill-tops 
and  rocks,  a  wild  scream  of  mortal  anguish,  long,  shrill,  piercing  the 
soul  in  its  agony,  uttering  an  infinite  of  woe.  The  most  terrified  lost 
their  fears  in  listening,  and  tried  with  their  hands  to  shut  out  the  sick- 
ening sound.  It  died  away  on  the  air,  then  rose  again,  each  scream 
shriller,  wilder  than  before,  as  if  the  earth  had  opened,  and  the  voices 
of  the  doomed  came  up  from  their  torment.  Down  into  the  waves  raft, 
logs,  and  bodies  were  hurled,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  on  the 
still  waters  of  the  lower  river  beyond  the  falls. 

The  President  and  his  firiends  rose  to  the  surface  at  difierent  points, 
and  all  were  swimming  apparently  unharmed. 

'Marie!  Marie!  Marie!  she^s  lost!'  cried  those  on  the  uninjured 
part  of  the  raft.  The  swimmers  balanced  themselves  in  the  water,  and 
looked  around  for  the  lost  one,  while  others  who  could  swim  threw  ofi' 
parts  of  their  dress,  ready  to  plunge  toward  any  place  where  she  might 
appear. 

A  few  moments  of  intense  suspense  and  terror,  made  awful  by  Mrs. 
Chapelle's  screams,  passed  and  nothing  appeared ;  then  the  President 
was  seen  to  catch  at  something  below  the  surface,  and  the  next  moment 
to  dive  under ;  he  reappeared  with  Marie  in  his  arms.  Logs  and  oars 
were  pushed  forward,  those  who  could  swim  plunged  in  to  his  relief ; 
with  his  strong  arm  he  divided  the  water  ;  the  raft  was  reached,  they 
were  drawn  upon  it,  and  Marie  laid  at  her  mother's  feet  quite  dead  I 
She  had  struck  her  head  as  she  went  down,  and  probably  died  un- 
conscious even  of  danger.  Pale  and  beautiful  she  lay  there,  with  her 
head  in  Diana's  lap,  no  distortion  or  mark  of  terror  on  her  fair  face,  no 
answering  murmur  from  her  cold  heart  to  the  tears  that  were  gushing 
itom  the  eyes  that  bent  over  her,  no  word  for  those  that  were  falling 
alike  from  the  strong  man  and  maiden,  no  eyes  that  could  see  the  rough 
raftsman  kneel,  as  he  crossed  himself  and  sobbed  out  a  prayer  lor 
which  he  could  find  no  words,  for  the  repose  of  her  soul. 

Mrs.  Chapellc's  muscles  relaxed,  and  her  screams  ceased,  when  her 
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child  was  placed  before  ber,  and  she  sank  down  to  the  log;  but  her 
eyes  were  still  distended,  glazed,  staring,  and  she  took  no  notice  of  the 
corpse,  although  her  hand  rested  upon  it  Those  about  her  would  al- 
most have  been  glad  o£  her  unconsciousness,  had  not  from  time  to  time 
a  sob  half-uttered,  and  choking  as  it  rose,  told  of  tbe  agony  within. 

The  rail  was  moored  to  the  shore,  a  rude  litter  formed,  the  poor 
girl  placed  upcHi  it ;  and  the  gay  party  of  pleasure,  now  a  funeral  pro- 
cession, moved  on  in  a  silence  broken  only  by  sobs,  and  by  the  choking 
sound  of  Mrs.  Chapelle's  voice  —  the  groans  that  were  struggling  fiir 
utterance  in  her  breast.  She  walked  by  the  side  of  the  garment-body 
of  her  lost  child,  whose  soul  was  even  then  before  the  judgment-seat, 
and  so  they  passed  on. 

A  rude  coffin  was  hastily  made,  and  the  body  placed  therein.  Flow- 
ers, sent  from  a  neighboring  conservatory,  were  laid  about  the  form  of 
her  who  had  loved  them  so  well.  A  few  orange-blossoms  that  were 
amongst  them,  Meta  placed  about  her  brow,  saying,  with  motionless 
lips,  *  for  her  bridal  with  the  HotiEST,*  as  with  eyes  from  which  the 
tears  were  streaming  she  looked  up  toward  that  home  to  which  the  soul 
of  her  fiiend  had  gone  back  again. 

An  entire  car  was  appropriated  to  the  party,  the  sad,  the  desolate,  the 
dead,  and  they  entered,  and  took  their  places  apart  and  silent.  The 
coffin  lay  upon  the  seats,  and  Mrs.  Chapelle  sat  at  its  head,  but  she 
took  no  notice  of  the  casket  whence  her  jewel  had  been  stolen ;  there 
was  no  speculation  in  her  eyes,  she  gazed  on  vacancy,  and  spoke  no 


The  sun  sent  its  bright  beams  through  the  car  from  beyond  the  west- 
em  mountains.  The  steam-whistle  brought  back  fierce  echoes  from  the 
hills.  The  bell  rang  its  last  warning,  and  the  groaning,  heaving  mon- 
ster of  brass  and  iron  rushed  on,  amidst  the  same  green  forest-leaves  and 
wild  flowers,  cottages  and  water-courses,  where,  so  light-hearted  and 
merry,  they  had  passed  a  little  while  before  —  the  same,  yet  dull,  deso- 
late, meaningless,  or  unnoticed. 

Those  who  moved,  moved  stealthily,  and  shuddered  as  th^  passed 
the  hard  couch  where  Marie,  her  cares  all  over,  her  tasks  all  ended, 
her  tears  all  dry,  and  her  h(^)es  and  aspirations  turned  into  the  realities 
which  they  emblemed,  lay  cahn  as  the  depths  of  blue  ether  through 
which  her  soul  had  passed  to  its  reckoning. 

Diana  sat  apart,  distant  and  silent,  but  her  eyes  were  upon  Mrs. 
Chapelle,  and  her  heart  yearned  to  ofier  consdation,  to  share  in  some 
greater  degree  her  wo.  Several  times  she  started  from  her  seat,  but 
the  glazed,  vacant  stare  in  those  eyes,  where  despair  was  written  so  vis- 
ibly, sent  her  back  again.  At  last  she  rose,  went  to  the  coffin,  and 
kxjied  cm  Death  flower-decked,  and  as  she  gazed,  her  soul  expanded  with 
thoughts  beyond  its  reach,  and  she  felt  how  near  was  the  other  world, 
how  its  inscrutable  mysteries  surrounded  her,  how  thin  the  death-veil 
between  ber  soul  and  her  Gron.  Her  heart  swelled  within  her  as  if  it 
would  burst,  and  she  ^1  on  her  knees  before  Mrs.  Chapelle,  saying : 
*  Speak,  dear  friend,  suflering  mother,  speak,  and  let  us  too  share  the 
despair  that  is  killing  you !  *  and  she  hid  her  face  and  her  pasnonate 
burst  of  tears  in  the  childless  mother's  lap ;  but  there  was  no  look  from 


^  Th^.  Razetu  [Jamazj, 

db  mMktm  f/ma,  met  wmA  wtwe  hn  eliokiiig,  kdAitteped  aobs  ;  and  80 


Tm  rmtaatk  t^iMoMtm  deteended,  and  hmig  there  full  of  ckad-em- 
\AetM»tA  briniiti^aiiebg  ftan,  bringing  tidings  to  the  weary  soul  fiooi 
wlMte  the  wieked  eeaie  firom  troubling,  and  hinting  with  their  silent 
eloqitenee,  ofpeaee  perpetual  to  the  saddened  heart.  Another  act  of  a 
dsy  waf  ended^  anoUier  of  the  audience  had  gone  home  to  her  Father's 
ffianMon.  Ho  the  pla^  goes  on,  comic  or  serious,  gay  or  sad,  solemn  or 
htmuyrmis,  all  ending  m  the  tragedy  of  death  :  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
curtain  at  the  gfmersl  doom,  when  players  and  applauders  will  be 
wmff}iet\  }fy  Omnisctkxce,  and  the  treasury  of  everlasting  life  opened  to 
ihttno  who  hare  played  not  to  be  seen  of  men  —  to  those  who  have  ap- 
pian/led  as  conscience  dictated,  and  not  because  the  multitude  said^  it  is 
well,  it  is  well! 


WcKiDniNB,  clematis,  and  roses  hung  about  the  verandah  of  the  beau- 
tiful c/Htago  that  had  been  Marie's  home ;  and  beneath  them,  slowly 
and  solemnly,  the  coffin  and  soulless  form  were  borne  and  laid  by  the 
hearthstone,  where  the  household  gods  had  been  so  rudely  thrown  down 
and  broken  for  evermore. 

The  few  who  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Chapelle  home,  profiered  their 
services,  and  sought  to  win  her  back  to  consciousness  ;  but  her  nervous 

X'  ation  at  their  presence  was  so  apparent,  the  greater  calm  as  one 
r  another  loft  so  visible,  that  they  all  retired,  but  near  by  watched 
with  and  over  her  through  the  long,  weary  night ;  beneath  the  stars, 
and  amongst  the  flowers  that  Marie  had  tended  and  loved  so  well ;  and 
Urn.  Ohapollo  was  alone  with  night,  God,  and  the  temple  from  which 
the  immortal  spirit  that  mode  it  holy  had  departed.  She  stood  for  a 
few  tnonionts  near  Mario's  coffin,  afler  the  last  of  her  friends  had  left, 
The  natuo  strange  unconsciousness  still  possessed  her.  There  was  the 
name  gaze  on  vacancy  from  her  distended,  burning,  aching  eyes,  the  same 
groan — sobs  half-uttered  were  trying  to  burst  their  way  from  her  heart, 
and  choking  hor  as  they  rose.  She  moved  slowly  across  the  room  to 
where  Mario's  Canary  himg :  it  was  dead  !  To  where  the  drawings  were 
that  Mario  had  done  so  skilfully,  and  tore  them  slowly  from  their  frames ; 
bit  by  bit  the  fragments  fell  from  her  fingers  to  the  ground.  Then  with 
hor  hands  nrossed  tightly  on  her  chest,  as  if  there  was  suffering  there, 
she  paced  the  floor  again,  still  avoiding,  as  she  moved,  the  door  that  led 
to  Marie's  chamber.  The  piano  was  open ;  Casta  diva,  the  last  thing 
thnt  Mario  had  sung,  was  on  the  desk ;  Mrs.  Chapelle  touched  mechan- 
ically a  few  notes  of  the  melody,  then  taking  up  the  music,  tore  it,  and 
the  pieces  foil  to  the  floor.  Then  she  passed  near  a  rose-bush  full  of 
flowers,  from  which  Marie  had  gathered  one  to  put  in  her  hair  as  she 
lofl  her  home.  Mrs.  Chapelle  broke  a  rose  from  its  stem,  held  it  a 
moment,  and  it  fell  from  her  fingers  ;  another  and  another  were  gath- 
ered, until  the  bush  was  stripped,  and  the  flowers  were  scattered  about 
the  floor ;  then  she  broke  the  stem,  and  the  flowerless  bush  hung  over 
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lifeless.  Approaching  the  coffin,  she  touched  the  hody  of  her  child,  took 
up  some  of  the  orange-blossoms  that  Meta  had  placed  on  her  brow, 
held  them  up  before  her  eyes,  and  burst  into  a  laugh,  wild,  weird,  fear- 
ful, mocking,  such  as  the  doomed  might  turn  upon  the  Highest  as  he 
told  them  to  '  depart,'  such  as  would  make  the  strong  man  tremble  and 
shrink  with  fear.  The  flowers  fell  from  her  fingers,  and  lay  scattered 
about  the  corpse  :  the  groanings  that  could  not  be  uttered  went  on. 

She  turned  toward  the  door  of  Marie's  chamber,  she  touched  it  and 
shuddered,  opened  it  and  went  in.  She  approached  the  window  where 
the  raven  had  stood,  a  tremor  passed  over  her  frame,  a  convulsive  shud- 
dering shook  her  body,  her  features  worked  fearfully,  frightfully ;  she 
clasped  her  hands  over  her  head,  then  over  her  breast,  tfien  stretched 
them  up  toward  heaven,  and  cried  as  if  the  agony  of  a  demon  had  burst 
from  a  human  heart :  '  0  God  !  kill  me  or  awaken  me ! ' 

A  note  lay  on  the  dressing-table,  in  Marie's  hand-writing,  addressed  to 
her  mother.     Mrs.  Ghapelle  took  it,  tore  it  open,  and  read : 

*  The  warning,  mother,  weighs  upon  my  soul.  I  may  hereafter  smile 
at  it,  but  it  presses  on  me  now,  and  tells  me  I  shall  never  see  my  happy 
home  again,  nor  my  pictures,  flowers,  and  all  these  memories  of  my  httle 
Ufe.  I  have  prayed  to  our  Father  that  He  would  spare  me  yet  awhile, 
that  I  might  teach  my  heart  to  say  Tht  will  be  done ;  but  no  '  still  small 
voice'  answers,  and  all  is  dark.  In  this  hour  of  gloom,  my  life  comes 
back  to  me  in  fitful  gleams,  memories  crowd  in  and  make  me  tremble. 
I  have  not,  mother,  could  not  love  you  as  I  should ;  I  have  been  a  too 
thankless  child.  Oh  !  if  you  have  found  me  wayward,  careless,  selfish, 
forgive,  forgive  me  I  M^y  heart  yearns  to  feel  your  clasping  arms,  and  to 
ask  foigiveness  at  your  feet.  Now,  when  the  hand-writing  seems  on  the 
wall,  my  soul  measures  for  the  first  time  the  height  and  depth  of  that 
love  which  has  been  like  an  atmosphere  round  mo  from  my  cradle.  If 
the  warning  be  a  warning  i9deed,  do  not  weep  for  me.  If  my  httle  life 
is  cut  ofl*  in  the  beginning,  mother,  do  not  mourn.  Yet  a  little  while 
and  we  shall  meet  again  at  the  mercy-seat  of  our  Father  and  our  God. 

As  she  read,  her  distended  eye-Uds  gradually  resumed  their  natural 
shape,  and  tears  fell  from  her  eyes.  As  she  finished,  she  looked  up 
toward  heaven,  piessed  the  letter  to  her  bosom  and  lips  again  and  again, 
as  if  some  living  part  of  the  lost  one  had  returned,  and  the  grief  which 
had  been  killing  her,  welled  firom  her  heart  in  floods  of  passionate  tears : 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up.  She  sank  to  the  floor, 
placed  the  precious  note  in  her  bosom,  and  hour  af^er  hour  her  sur- 
charged heart  relieved  itself  at  her  eyelids,  as  if  the  fountain  of  her  tears 
was  perennial  and  exhaustless.  So  she  mourned  on,  her  soul  yearning 
to  pierce  the  darkness  that  envelopes  the  tomb,  and  join  her  idol  beyond 
its  mysteries,  until  it  expanded  within  her,  and  she  lost  sight  of  her  cor- 
poreal being,  her  inner  consciousness  became  for  the  time  her  only  life, 
and  her  body  and  senses,  to  her  perception,  ceased  to  have  an  existence. 
She  looked  up,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  divided  and  disappeared,  the 
walls  about  her  fell  away,  a  glory,  light,  clear,  cakn,  filled  the  heavens 
and  fononnded  her,  and  in  the  bright  light  above,  with  her  arms  folded 
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over  her  breast,  her  large  eyes  looking  down  on  her  mother,  with  calm, 
holy  earnestness,  floated  Marie,  in  white  drapery,  that  covered  her  form 
in  its  graceful  £)lds.  She  looked  at  her  mother  long  and  silently,  then 
floated  up  higher,  higher,  pointing  with  one  hand  toward  the  heaven  to 
which  she  was  ascending.  The  glory  became  brighter  as  she  went  up, 
and  she  disappeared  in  the  '  excess  of  light.*  Mrs.  Chapelle's  tears 
ceased  as  she  gazed,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  held  them  up  toward 
her  child,  cried :  '  Marie  !  Marie ! '  said,  '  the  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! '  and  fell  upon  the 
floor  in  a  swoon. 


Days,  months,  years  rolled  on,  and  added  their  mite  to  the  eras,  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  measureless  past ;  and  Mrs.  Chapelle,  her  hair 
all  white,  whitened  in  a  single  night,  and  lines  of  premature  age  in  her 
fair,  calm  face,  went  on  her  way.  She  had  ]eamed  that  we  may  sufier 
and  grow  strong,  her  soul  had  been  taught  that  sorrow  may  be  blessed, 
and  that  a  divinity  may  be  hidden  therein.  What  there  had  been  in  her  of 
severe  and  harsh  had  been  softened ;  of  pride,  subdued  ;  of  thought  and 
reflection,  deepened ;  and  of  love  of  the  world,  annihilated.  She  rejoiced 
with  few  that  rejoiced^  but  there  were  none  too  lowly  for  her  to  weep 
with  when  they  wept ;  and  when  night  came,  as  her  knees  were  bent 
and  her  head  was  bowed  before  her  God,  she  asked  that  the  '  little 
while  '  befi)re  she  joined  her  child  might  be  shortened,  and  tears  fell  as 
memory  and  imagination  brought  before  her  the  angel-face  that  she  had 
seen  floating  upward  toward  the  heavens. 

The  years  went  on  their  way,  and  she  felt  less  sad  as  the  end  of  each 
approached.  The  mile-stones  in  her  life-journey  were  left  behind,  some 
but  marking  the  distance  she  had  come,  others  with  death's  head  and 
cross-bone  sculpture,  making  her  tremble ;  flowers  grew  near  few  of 
them,  none  were  covered  with  garlands  ;  and  so  she  passed  on  toward 
lier  Father's  mansion,  children  loving,  the  poor  blessing  her  :  but  she 
never  smiled  again. 


80NNET    TO   MY    PIPE-PHAUTOM. 

WniLB  I  sit  here,  in  this  vine-covered  nook, 

Turning  the  pages  of  my  Starkis  o'er, 

And  to  my  ear,  in  chastened  hum,  the  roar 
Of  old  PcnoDscot  comes,  my  fix6d  look 
In  drowsiness  relaxes,  and  my  book 

Slips  from  my  knee,  neglected,  to  the  floor. 

Now  in  wild  dreams  my  wayward  fancies  soar  : 
Starting,  I  wake.    I  take  mv  pipe  and  smoke. 

I  like  its  volumes  best    iTheir  legends  queer, 
Their  shapes  grotesque,  and  odd  suggestions  oft 

Than  all  my  cumbrous  tomes  instruct  me  more. 
Even  as  I  speak,  out  of  these  clouds  comes  near 

A  dim  but  angel  form.    In  whisper  sofL 
•Fair  woman*s  heart,'  she  says,  'shall  teach  thee  wisest  lore.' 
Orcnoy (Penobscot  Co,,  Ms.)  c 
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THE        BATTLE        OP 


BT    I8AA.a     lIAOZ.srX.AV. 


In  Poland's  savage  forest 

A  solemn  sound  pervades: 
Is  it  the  tumbling  water-fall 

That  shakes  those  lonely  shades  ? 
Or  rather  the  hoarse,  muflSed  roar, 
Where  hosts  in  long  procession  pour, 
The  rattle  of  the  cannon-wheel, 
The  clash  and  dang  of  steel  1 

Troop  after  troop  the  horsemen  ride, 
Their  sabres  clanking  at  tlieir  side : 
The  cuirassiers,  in  long  parade, 
Dazzle  the  eye  with  brandished  blade, 
While  polished  helm  and  harness  gleam, 
Like  glancing  ripples  on  the  stream. 
The  gay-garbed  hussars  swing  the  lance, 
Their  snortmg  charges  bound  and  prance; 
The  dragoon  clatters  on  his  track. 
With  carbine  buckled  at  his  back ; 
The  Polish  Hulan  scours  the  plain, 
With  gory  spur  and  jinglmg  rein ; 
While  the  swart  Ck)ssack  of  the  Don 
With  lashing  whip  careereth  on ; 
Frantic  to  curb  with  valiant  spear. 
The  Gallic  Emperor's  career. 
Brave  conscripts  fl-om  the  Seine  and  Rhone, 
Vine-dressors  from  the  blue  Garonne, 
Stand  stoutly  in  your  ranks  to-day; 
For  like  an  angry  stag  at  bay 
The  Russian  threatens  your  array. 
And  Prussian  cohorts  round  ye  wheel, 
An  iron  girdle,  sharp  with  steel 
The  Hettman  Platopp  heads  his  troop, 
His  Tartars  o'er  their  saddles  stoop ; 
Bagratuion's  black  artillery 's  here. 
And  Lestocq's  bayonets  glitter  clear: 
The  feast  of  death  is  near  I 

Crash  after  crash  I    In  thunder  comes 
The  rattle  of  a  thousand  drums. 
Blent  with  a  stunning  cannon-peal, 
That  makes  the  very  earth  to  reel ; 
While  the  red  musketry  the  while 
With  iron  hail  sweeps  rank  and  file  1 
Crash  upon  crash  1     The  mortars  grim 
With  shell  and  shot  crush  life  and  limb, 
And  sweep  through  spUntered  bone  and  brain, 
As  winter  hail  rends  casement-pane. 

*  FovoHT  between  the  allied  Rafidati  aod  Prnssfan  annIe^  against  the  French,  under  N  i 
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Fast  through  the  lurid  baiUe-amoke 

Descends  the  gashing  sabre-stroke, 

As  when  the  sooty  armorer's  hand 

Upon  the  anvil  welds  the  brand. 

Ah  I  many  a  banner,  stained  and  torn, 

All !  many  a  helm-plume,  rent  and  shoni, 

Ah  I  many  a  gory  corse  laid  low. 

Tell  where  the  reaper  Death  doth  mow  I 

Heroic  Lankes  and  fierce  Mortieb 
Press  on  with  their  avenging  cheer; 
And  breast  to  breast,  in  manful  fight, 
Confront  the  Russian  vanguard's  might ; 
"WTiile  o'er  the  bridge  of  Friedland  pours, 
In  bright  defile  their  famous  corps. 
Well  for  those  gallant  Marshals  then 
That  Mubat's  horse  and  Victor's  men. 
And  Davoust's  daring  legions  came 
To  quell  the  Russian's  line  of  flame. 

Crash  after  crash  I  The  ranks  of  Net 
"With  shattering  volleys  clear  the  way. 
With  levelled  steel  they  dash  aside 
The  chasseur  and  the  Cossack's  pride. 
And  fast  o'er  blazing  bridge  and  street 
Push  back  the  Russian  in  retreat 

The  strife  is  o'er  I    TIio  field  is  spread 
Thick  with  the  dying,  thick  with  dead  I 
The  virgin  grass  and  Alle's  pure  tide, 
Alas  1  with  gore  how  redly  dyed  I 
And  well  the  Russian  liost  that  day 
Sustained  their  fame  in  battle-fi«y; 
Though  in  retreat,  no  arm  would  yield, 
Unvanquished  marched  they  fh)m  the  field ; 
Not  one  square  broken,  not  one  gun 
As  trophy  by  the  Frenchman  won. 

That  strife  is  o'er.    Long  since  the  gore 

Of  the  brave  thousands  there  that  fell 
Hath  vanished  from  the  grassy  moor, 

And  from  the  rocky  pass  as  well ; 
Nor  rises  o'er  each  crumbling  bone 
The  sacred  shaft  or  funeral  stone. 
The  boorish  peasant  saunters  by, 
Nor  heeds  what  relics  'neath  him  lie ; 
But  spumeth  with  his  clumsy  heel 
The  crumbling  bone  and  rusted  steeL 

The  sheep-boy  drives  his  bleating  charge ; 
The  angler  treads  that  river's  marge ; 
The  milk-maid  leads  her  lowing  herd 
Above  them ;  and  their  dust  is  stirred, 
Where  the  sharp  plough-share  cleaves  its  way ; 
But  none  lament,  none  kneel  to  pray, 
And  none  come  thither  with  the  tear 
To  consecrate  the  soldier's  bier  I 
ilr•l0.rori^^bv.  4,1850. 
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ZV     ZV      PKPB. 

'  X'uT  me  in  mind  of  it  at  another  time,  and  I  "will  tell  yoa  how 
I  managed  once  to  come  off  unacatiied  from  some  of  our  Sicilian 
kmdittL' 

<  Oh  I  tell  me  now ;  I  have  some  more  eating  to  do,  and  have  no 
doobt  your  story  will  flavor  finely  these  unpretending  Tiands.' 

*  Well,  as  you  choose.' 

*  I  was  once  on  a  hunting  excursion  with  two  friends,  and  we  had 
with  us  two  cacciatari  (hunters)  to  show  us  where  there  was  game, 
and  to  sare  us  the  trouhle  of  loading  our  guns.  There  was  also  a  yet- 
tnrino,  who  had  charge  of  an  ass,  that  did  us  the  honor  to  carry  our 
provisions  and  our  game. 

'  As  we  were  going  along,  near  the  centre  of  a  little  valley,  shut  in 
by  high  hills,  one  of  the  cacciatari  exclaimed  :  '  There  are  people  on 
the  hills.' 

'  We  stopped  and  looked  around. 

'  There  were  eight  men,  with  each  his  gun  in  hand,  descending  the 
hills  around  us  in  a  leisurely  manner,  in  lines  converging  to  the  centre. 

'  It  was  a  clear  case  we  were  surrounded  and  at  their  mercy,  for  we 
had  but  font  guns,  the  vetturino  carrying  oxdy  his  knife. 

'  A  few  hurried  exclamations  were  made  1^  the  di£^nt  members  of 
our  small  party,  and  then  my  comrades  looked  to  their  guns  and  loosened 
in  their  sheaths  the  long  hunting-knives  we  usually  wore  on  these  dis- 
tant excursions,  evidently  getting  ready  for  a  fight. 

' '  Stop ! '  said  I.  '  These  are  desperate  men,  and  though  we  mi^ 
died  a  good  deal  of  blood,  we  shoidd  prettyeertainly  be  overcome.  In 
this  case,  diplomacy  is  better  than  war.  The  risk  is  about  the  same 
either  vray,  and  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  that  will,  I  think,  get  us 
clear  without  any  great  loss.' 

'  My  companions  listened  to  my  plan,  and  at  length  agreed  to  foQaw 
my  directions.  There  was  a  large  flat  rock  not  far  fiK)m  us.  I  told 
the  vetturino  to  lead  thither  our  sumpter-ass,  and  then  to  lay  the  cloth 
and  spread  out  our  provisiong. 

'  First  came  form  a  portly  flask  of  wine,  then  a  goodly  ham,  then 
some  fine  white  bread,  men  some  cold  fowls,  then  some  scuamiy  (a  kind 
of  large  sm(^ed  sausage,  some  three  inches  thick,)  then  some  knick- 
knacks  and  condiments,  in  short  every  thing  necessary  for  a  very  satis- 
&etory  hill-side  banquet. 

'  Those  who  were  approaching  us  oould  see  distinctly  every  movement, 
and  these  appetising  preparations  had  therefore  full  time  to  penetrate 
their  souls,  and  ^1  me  water  to  their  mouths. 

*  My  companions  had  at  my  request  put  ofi*  their  warlike  looks,  and 
we  Bst  down  quietlv  upon  the  rock,  keeping  our  guns,  however,  between 
OUT  knees,  to  as  to  be  ready,  if  necessary,  fi>r  the  last  resort. 

'When  ^e  nearest  bandit  came  within  ear-shot,  I  called  out  aa 
kmdly  as  I  could,  '  Tiva  Maria ! '  the  usual  country  salutation.  The 
man  stopped  astDnisbed;  but  I  foUowed  xxp  this  first  attack  with: 
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'  Como  on,  my  brave  fellow ;  come  up  here  and  sit  down.     Here  's% 
enough  for  us  all ;  do  n*t  be  afraid  to  talce  hold/ 

*  Then,  as  the  others  came  nearer,  I  rose  and  called  out :  '  Come  on, 
friends  ;  take  your  seats  around  ;  there  's  room  here.* 

'  The  one  who  seemed  their  chief  stepped  forward  and  saluted  me 
with  gravity ;  then  approaching  an  angle  of  the  rock,  he  placed  his 
gun  against  it.  The  rest  all  followed  his  example,  notwithstanding 
that  we  still  retained  our  arms.  Each  also  drew  forth  his  knife  and 
pistols  and  placed  them  on  the  rock.  Then  unbinding  the  sashes  from 
their  waists,  they  unbuckled  the  broad  leathern  belt  which  held  their 
cartridges,  and  laid  them  carefully  down  together.  Saluting  us  again 
with  the  ordinary  expressions  of  politeness,  they  took  their  places  around 
the  viands,  while  we,  having  of  course  laid  aside  our  guns,  played  the 
part  of  hospitable  hosts,  and  all  fell  to  with  a  will  like  men  whose  ap- 
petites had  been  thoroughly  developed  by  the  keen  mountain  air. 

*  Two  of  our  formidable  guests  were  under-sized,  but  quite  stout  men. 
Their  stoutness  did  not,  however,  consist  of  fat,  but  of  thick  layers  of 
powerful  muscle.  One  of  these  two  had  lost  his  lef^  hand  and  the 
lower  half  of  his  left  fore-arm.  There  was  also  an  ugly  scar  over  the 
outside  comer  of  his  left  eye,  which  appeared  to  have  been  made  by  the 
passage  of  a  bullet. 

'  His  eyes  were  light-colored,  but  bright  and  piercing ;  his  nose  large. 
His  moudi  looked  like  a  gash  in  his  face,  so  tightly  were  the  bloodless 
lips  compressed,  and  his  somewhat  protruding  chin  was  covered  with  a 
heavy  black  beard.  His  skin,  like  that  of  idl  his  band,  from  constant 
exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  resembled  dark  bronze. 

'  Their  dress  was  such  as  the  men  of  the  country  usually  wear, 
breeches  of  cotton  velvet,  blue,  green,  or  brown,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  wearer ;  a  sort  of  frock-coat  of  the  same,  reaching  almost  to  the 
knee ;  heavy  shoes,  and  woollen  stockings  an  inch  thick ;  a  cravat  of 
black  silk  about  the  throat,  and  a  broad  belt  of  pliable  leather  at  the 
waist,  the  upper  half  forming  a  flap  to  cover  lie  lower,  and  protect 
from  rain  the  cartridges  which  were  set  closely,  side  by  side,  in  little 
tubes  of  brass,  sewed  fast  to  the  leather.  A  broad  red  sash  held  the 
pistols  and  the  knife,  and  on  their  heads  they  wore  the  usual  berretta,  or 
cap  of  the  country.  This  is  knit  of  strong,  thick  woollen  stuff,  and  re- 
sembles a  huge  purse,  with  a  woollen  tufl  at  either  end.  When  put 
on,  one  tuft  is  thrust  in,  so  as  to  make  a  hollow,  and  it  is  thus  pulled  as 
far  on  the  head  as  suits  the  convenience  of  the  wearer,  the  other  end 
hanging  down  behind,  or  on  the  left  side. 

'  The  two  shorter  ones,  it  appeared,  were  both  chiefs,  and  called  each 
other  brother,  though  they  were  not  relatives.  The  rest  were  tall, 
strong  men,  some  of  them  deeply  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  some 
bearing  on  their  scarred  visages  the  indelible  marks  of  battle,  or  of  broil. 

*  When  '  the  wild  rage  of  hunger  was  appeased,'  and  '  our  souls  had 
lost  the  desire  of  eating  and  of  drinking,*  we  talked  of  hunting,  and 
each  one  told  some  story  of  wolf-hunts,  of  good  shots,  of  tiunbling  into 
pits  or  ancient  excavations,  whose  mouths  were  overgrown  with  bushes, 
and  other  haps  and  mishaps  of  a  hunter's  life,  all  parties  of  course 
avoiding  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  peculiar  profession  of  our  guests. 
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'  My  intercouise  with  my  countrymen  of  the  interior  had  taught  me 
th&  they  almost  all  like  a  pinch  of  good  snuff;  so  pulling  out  the  large, 
oblong  black  box,  in  which  I  usually  carried  a  good  supply  to  humor 
this  little  weakness,  I  offered  it  to  our  guests,  who  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  powdered  weed.  Then,  as  I  knew  that  half-confidences  only  do 
harm  in  such  a  case,  I  pulled  out  my  own  little  snuffbox  of  gold,  and 
o^red  it  to  them,  saying  : 

* '  Try  this ;  this  is  better  still.' 

' '  No,  Signore,  mille  grazie,  (a  thousand  thanks,)  this  is  good  enough 
for  us.* 

'  And  I  quietly  put  back  the  gold  that  glistened  in  their  eyes,  with- 
out the  slightest  movement  on  their  part. 

*  *  But,'  said  the  one-armed  chief,  *  excuse  me ;  has  your  ExceUeney 
any  powder  to  spare  ?  * 

* '  Oh !  yes.  Here,  bring  out  that  lai^e  flask  of  powder  and  pour  out 
half  of  it  on  this  piece  of  paper  for  our  brave  friends  here.* 

'  So  said,  so  done.  Half  of  our  reserve  of  powder  was  made  over  to 
them,  and  it  was  received  with  many  thanks. 

'  As  the  day  was  now  coming  to  a  close,  we  rose  to  depart.  Our 
mountain  friends  walked  on  along  with  us,  quietly  conversing.  As  we 
were  passing  over  a  small  table-land,  one  of  the  chiefs  stopped  and  said : 

' '  Come,  let  us  fire  at  a  mark.  Of  how  many  points  is  this  powder 
of  yours  ? ' 

'  I  ought  perhaps  to  explain  to  you  that  our  mode  of  comparing  the 
force  of  powder  is  to  put  some  of  it  in  a  small  brass  tube,  which  answers 
as  a  charger.  The  inside  of  this  little  tube  is  set  with  small  points  at 
equal  distances,  and  with  newly-purchased  powder  we  make  several 
trials  to  find  out  what  quantity  of  powder  gives  most  force  to  the  ball. 

*  I  told  him  it  was  of  six  points 

*  *  Then  it  must  be  very  good.' 

*  *  YafrateUo  mettermi  la  merca'  (go,  brother,  make  me  a  target,) 
said  he  to  II  MoncOj  (the  maimed.) 

'  We  looked  about  us,  but  could  not  see  either  any  rock  or  any  tree 
that  would  answer  for  that  purpose.  Our  one-armed  friend,  however, 
quietly  paced  off  two  hundred  paces,  and  then  pulling  down  his  woollen 
cap  over  his  ears,  and  straightening  up  the  top,  so  as  to  make  of  it  a  regu- 
lar cone,  terminating  in  a  tuft,  he  stood  upright,  as  immovable  as  a  rock. 

'  The  other  slowly  raised  his  gun,  appeared  to  take  careful  aim,  and 
fired. 

'  Whereupon  the  target  came  walking  quietly  toward  us,  and  showed 
us,  without  any  emotion,  where  the  bullet  had  cut  away  a  part  of  the 
woollen  tuft. 

*  *  Adesso,  va  tu  fratello  mettermi  la  merca  a  me,'  (now,  go  you, 
brother  to  make  a  target  for  me.) 

'  The  other  went  off  to  the  same  distance  and  turned  his  back  to  us ; 
then  taking  off  his  berrettay  (cap,)  he  placed  his  feet  about  a  yard  apart, 
and  turning  the  cap  upside  down,  held  it  so  that  the  tuft  just  appeieured 
between  his  legs. 

*  In  spite  of  our  conviction  that  II  Monco  must  be  as  good  a  shot  as 
the  other,  we  could  not  repress  a  thrill  of  horror  at  the  thought  of  a 
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man  with  whom  we  had  just  *  broken  bread '  being  expoeed  to  such 
terrible  danger. 

*  But  the  one-armed  bandit  was  jost  a&  calm  and  collected  as  he  was 
while  munching  our  provisions.  Supporting  his  gun  on  the  stump  of 
his  left  arm,  he  pointed  it  at  first  to  tiie  ground,  then  raising  it  gradu- 
ally, so  as  to  get  the  true  line  of  aim,  he  touched  the  trigger. 

'  As  we  saw  the  wool  fly  from  the  tuft,  we  all  breathed  more  fireely, 
and  saw  with  pleasure  the  second  target  come  toward  us  aa  composedly 
aa  the  first 

*  There  was  no  more  shooting  after  that ;  for  no  one  cared  to  measure 
himself  with  such  marksmen,  and  it  requires  men  of  this  temper  to 
manage  a  '  branco  di  banditi.' 

'  Some  of  these  chiefs  are  indeed  men  originally  of  estimable  charac- 
ter, whom  the  unendurable  oppressions  of  a  bad  government  have 
driven  to  the  mountains,  and  there  is  among  them  generally  a  rude 
sense  of  honor,  so  that  he  who  has  drank  of  iSie  same  cup  with  them 
is  not  only  safe  from  all  wrong  on  their  part,  but  may  count  upon  their 
friendly  offices  with  others. 

'  Not  long  af^r  the  shooting-match,  we  came  as  near  the  village, 
where  we  were  '  making  villegiatura,'  as  it  was  perhaps  wholesome  for 
our  friends  to  come.  Here  the  chief  stopped,  and  as  he  courteously 
lifWl  his  cap  from  his  head,  I  thought  they  might  still  wish  to  levy 
tribute  upon  us,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  forestall  their  wishes 
than  to  wait  for  their  demands. 

'  •  Are  you  in  want  of  any  money,  my  friend  ?  * 

"  Oh !  no,  Signore.  You  have  given  us  povirder  and  tobacco,  the  two 
things  most  difficult  for  us  to  obtain,  and  we  thank  you.  We  are  sorry 
that  we  cannot  accompany  you  any  further :  but  if  you  should  be  stop- 
ped or  interfered  with  at  any  time,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  among 
these  mountains,  just  say  (laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast)  that  Lu  Zu 
Pepe  (Uncle  Joe)  is  your  ftiend,  and  no  man  will  harm  you.' 

*  We  bade  each  other  a  friendly  *  adio,*  and  parted  in  peace. 

*  I  have  but  to  add  that  *  Lu  Zu  Pepe  *  is  country  Italian  for  *  Lo  Zio 
Guiseppe/  The  terms  '  Uncle '  and '  Aunt '  are  applied  to  almost  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  villages,  and  we  had  already  heard  of  '  Lu  Zu 
Pepe  *  as  the  most  resolute  and  renowned  among  the  bandits  of  these 
mountains.'  jomr  MaoMuluut. 


STARS. 

*Th08B  eTurlastins  blossoms  of  heaven  eleTate  the  eoul  from  the  TUible  to  the  Invisible.* 

BAaii.'a  HoMiLir.' 


Tbb  disUat  tUn  tkat  aiofly  glMm 

Tbrongb  the  misty  evcDlng  atr, 
Gome  like  Md  and  monrnltil  strafaig 

To  me  as  I  ponder  hero: 
Telling  of  their  lonely  wandering 

Throagh  the  voids  of  Nature's  power, 
Of  their  ancient,  lonely  wandering 

Through  the  flrat  piinieTal  how. 


Bat  the  stars  that  brlgfaUy  sUtter 

In  the  still  and  silent  night, 
Come  as  songs  of  joyous  pralae 

From  creation's  infinite: 
And  though  wandering  ever  dlataat, 

In  the  darkness  they  unite, 
Join  to  sing  in  natoroS  choral, 

Ancient  choral  aong  of  light.  o. 
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M  T        WORK. 


I HATB  a  work  to  do^ 
A  work  I  may  not  shun ; 

One  path  I  must  pursue 
Until  my  life  be  done. 

What  others  do  I  need  not  ask ; 

Enough  for  me  I  know  my  task. 

u. 
Tifl  not  to  seek  for  wealth-^  < 

I  covet  no  man's  store ; 
I  thank  my  God  for  health  — 

I  ask  for  nothing  more. 
Hy  daily  wants  are  soon  supplied. 

Or  what  I  do  not  not  need,  denied. 


Let  others  seek  for  flune. 

The  homage  of  an  hour, 
I  care  not  for  a  name^ 

For  gloiy,  or  for  power. 
The  race  I  leave  to  others  free  — 

Sudh  transient  bliss  is  not  for  mOb 


Pleasure,  that  syren  fair, 
Has  lost  her  power  to  charm : 

Her  joys  are  empty  air, 
I  own  no  more  their  charm ; 

For  other  accents  seem  to  say, 

'Stay  not)  but  work  while  yet  'tis daj** 


To  wipe  the  trembling  tear 
From  the  pale  mourner's  eye ; 

To  soothe  the  anxious  fear, 
Or  hush  the  rising  sigh ; 

This  is  a  bliss  for  which  to  live, 

A  joy  that  wealth  can  never  give. 


To  strive  against  the  wronff. 
Which  takes  the  name  of  right : 

To  battle  with  the  strong, 
And  conquer  in  the  fight, 

Brings  truer  happiness  than  could 

The  warrior's  wreath,  if  bathed  in  blood. 


Work,  then,  from  day  to  day, 

Nor  pause  for  praise  or  blame; 
Care  not  for  what  men  say, 

Duty  is  still  the  same : 
The  rest  which  all  at  times  would  crore, 
To  none  is  distant — in  the  grava 
Rtadwto,  (Po.,)  Hot.  IT,  ISfiSL 
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TIFr  ANT. 


▲  TRIP  TO  CAPE  ISLAND. 

July  25.  —  Now-a-days  the  well-known  watering-place  Cape  Island 
City,  Capo  Island,  or  Cape  May,  (for  either  of  these  names  wUl  apply 
to  the  locality  in  question,)  which  is  situated  on  Poverty  Beach,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Cape  May,  forms  the  great  topic  of  conversation  and 
thought  throughout  the  whole  of  southern  New- Jersey,  inasmuch  as  the 
crov/ds  of  citizens,  both  male  and  female,  that  (according  to  the  mid- 
summer custom)  are  there  gathered,  have  so  many  wants  to  he  supplied, 
get  into  so  many  scrapes,  and  display  so  much  fashion  and  gayety  withal, 
that  nearly  every  oyster-man,  gunner,  farmer,  butcher,  chicken-vender, 
stable-keeper,  washer-woman,  squire,  constable,  doctor,  rural  beau  and 
belle,  and  village  philosopher,  living  within  twenty  or  even  thirty  miles 
of  the  place,  is  fain  to  be  either  continually  hurrying  thither,  or  nervously 
retiring  therefrom ;  and  to  be  in  fashion,  dear  reader,  we  must  follow  the 
generid,  example,  if  but  to  look  in  for  awhile. 

Starting  from  the  farm  immediately  afler  breakfast,  a  ride  of  some 
three  hours  brings  us  to  the  place  of  our  destination  at  nine  o'clock.  We 
find  ourselves  in  a  straggling  village,  consisting  of  numerous  long  four 
and  five-story,  yellow-painted  hotels,  that  greatly  resemble  smart  but 
cheaply-built  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums;  and  around  which  are 
ranged  pistol-galleries,  dram,  milliner,  and  barber-shops,  eating-houses, 
cottages,  book-stalls,  and  dry-goods  stores.  Beside  a  few  diseased  Pride- 
of-Ohina  trees,  little  or  no  vegetation  meets  the  eye ;  and  the  burnt, 
yellow  soil  in  the  unappropriated  spaces  about  you,  glimmers  in  the  hot 
July  sun,  like  the  sands  of  a  desert  But  notwithstanding  the  general 
look  of  aridness  and  inhospitality,  a  sweet  freshness  and  a  pleasant 
sighing,  like  that  of  a  distant  water-fall  fills  the  air,  and  at  length,  at 
the  end  of  the  streets,  you  gladly  discover  the  white-tipped  surf,  and  the 
cool,  blue  ocean  rolling  beyond. 

As  yet,  the  gay  world  is  slumbering ;  but  preliminary  to  its  waken- 
ing, numerous  black  waiters  are  engaged  in  sweeping  ofi"  the  hotel 
piazzas ;  while  for  its  physical  support  during  the  day,  the  farmers, 
butchers,  and  chicken-merchants  briskly  rattle  tiieir  carts  from  one  hotel 
to  the  other,  and  at  each  stopping-place  deposit  more  or  less  of  their 
wares. 

Ere  long  the  ringing  of  a  hundred  bells  and  gongs  is  he^rd,  and  a 
wide-spread  stir  at  once  manifests  itself  Strings  of  pale  gentlemen, 
dressed  in  gaudy  wrappers  and  embroidered  slippers,  burst  from  the 
hotels  and  hurry  to  the  barber-shops,  while  the  simultaneous  withdrawal 
of  a  hundred  window-curtains  discloses  myriads  of  white  apparitions 
flitting  uneasily  to-and-fro  in  the  sleeping-rooms.  At  the  lapse  of  a 
hal^hour,  more  gongs  are  heard,  and  a  thousand  male  and  female  fig- 
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ures,  diesaed  mostly  in  wliite,  descend  firom  theii  chambers  to  some 
endless  waste  of  a  hotel  dining-hall,  and  seat  themselves  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  Behind  the  guests  stand  numerous  smirking  and  bowing  negroes, 
who  serve  the  table  with  fish,  ham,  bread,  and  cofiee.  This  is  cerUimy 
no  epicurean  repast,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  partaken  of  with  thankfulness 
and  'uL  comparative  peace. 

fireakfiist  over,  the  order  of  the  day  seriously  begins,  and  every  body 
lounges  to  some  pistol-gallery  oi*ten-pin  alley,  to  be  disported  with  flirt- 
ing,  chatting,  pistol-shooting,  and  ball-rolling,  until  twelve  o'clock,  when, 
with  one  accord,  each  man,  woman,  and  child  triumphantly  produces 
a  suit  of  bathing-clothes,  and  makes  for  the  beach  with  all  speed.  This 
is  the  time  when  the  company  displa3rs  its  greatest  strength  ;  and  the 
main  avenues  leading  to  the  water  are  blocked  up  with  crowds,  wherein 
you  distinguish  lovers  of  both  sexes,  sentimentally  draped  in  white ; 
gamblers,  elegantly  moustached,  and  ravishingly  arrayed  in  black  coats, 
white  trowsers,  kid  gloves,  and  watch-chains ;  fashionables  of  the  first 
water,  dressed  with  exceeding  plainness ;  Cluakers  in  drab ;  Irish  nurses 
leading  children  by  the  hand ;  flirts  and  dandies,  both  male  and  female ; 
highboys,  aged  twenty,  and  high  boys  aged  forty- five  and  fifly ;  pompous 
ladies  and  gentlemen  with  ink  and  tan-colored  skins,  sexagenarian  in 
appearance  and  experience,  who  are  aged,  however,  but  thirty-five ;  old 
maids,  old  bachelors,  and  old  misers ;  brokers,  swindlers,  speculators,  and 
'  unfortunate  females ; '  rich  and  poor  tailors,  tavern-keepers  and  under- 
takers ;  invalids,  who  will  ere  many  days  lie  calmly  in  their  graves ; 
lawyers,  politicians,  editors,  literary  men,  opera-dancers,  negpro-serenad- 
ers;  and,  in  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  civilized  species  of  man  or 
woman  Idnd  that  is  not  here  represented,  and  on  its  way  to  the  ocean  to 
wash  and  be  clean. 

Upon  reaching  the  beach,  each  individual  retires  for  a  moment  to  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  myriad  board-built  bathing-houses  erected  there- 
about, and  presently  issues  forth,  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  red  or  blue 
flannel;  which  arrangement  at  once  entirely  obliterates  all  signs 
whereby  you  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  lady  from  her  maid,  the 
millionaire  merchant  horn  his  clerk,  oi  the  blackleg  fixim  the  divine ; 
and  in  the  place  of  so  many  personages,  of  either  high  or  low  degree, 
you  have  a  shame-stricken,  wooUen-swathed  army  of  '  forked  radiidies, 
with  heads  fimtastically  carved,'  who  hasten  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
hide  their  wounded  sensibilities  in  the  surf. 

Beside  ourselves,  there  are  many  spectators  on  the  beach,  the  most 
oonspicaous  of  whom  are  the  chicken-venders,  who  survey  the  spectacle 
before  them  vrith  a  general  contempt,  and  tiie  unalterable  conviction 
that  all  these  elegantes  and  millionaires  are  in  every  way  inferior  to 
themselves,  (so  equal  is  the  distribution  of  vanity  in  this  world  I)  the 
negroes,  whose  deUght  and  laughter  at  the  fun  is  according  to  the  usual 
extravagance  of  their  race,  and  high  boys  of  all  ages,  who  decline  bath- 
ing, that  they  may  the  better  enjoy  the  marine  fortunes  of  such  of  their 
female  friends  as  can  be  detected. 

When  they  have  sufiiciently  cooled  and  disported  themselves,  the 
bathers  leave  the  surf,  and  resuming  their  ordinary  costume,  return  to 
their  respective  rooms  in  the  hotels.    Now  ibllowi  a  nnivMsal  season  of 
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julep-drinking  vbA  toUet-miking,  and  icarcelj hns  this  diawn  to  aekae 
eie  tlie  gongs  fonnd  again,  and  ererjbodj  nudies  to  their  rightful  dioMr 
tahies,  flashing  in  the  most  brilliant  af^aiel  that  mane j  can  buy.  A 
dinner  at  Cape  Island,  although  appointed  with  a  (air  portion  of  ediUoa 
and  an  abumumoeof  artificial  flowers,  wineglasses,  prened  napirins,  aad 
plated  silver,  is  not  nearly  bo  well  devised  to  aj^iease  the  appetitea  of 
the  guests,  as  to  gratify  the  vanity  and  military  pzedilectioDs  of  the 
waiters;  for  directly  the  company  tak# seats  in  the  dining-hali,  a  band 
of  music  strikes  up  a  spirited  air,  and  simultaneously  a  white-jacketsd 
battalion  of  Macks,  armed  with  covered  platters,  charge  into  the  room, 
and,  defiling  aloiu;  on  either  side  of  the  table,  come  to  a  sudden  halt  Bra 
kmg,  at  a  word  uom  the  captain,  each  soldier  leans  gracdully  fiorwaid, 
and,  having  poised  his  platter  in  the  air  most  valoiously  for  a  moment, 
brings  it  down  on  the  table  with  a  crash  of  such  unanimity  and  precision, 
as  to  excite  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  every  lady.  With  Uie  dishes 
well  out  ot  their  hands,  the  infantry  are  ordered  to  bow  and  scrape, 
hither  and  thither,  for  perhaps  some  five  minutes,  at  the  end  of  whwh 
period  the  platters  are  again  laid  hold  of,  and  the  soldiers  march  out  of 
the  hall  in  the  Bame  figure  as  they  entered  it. 

At  any  time  during  this  impressive  peribrmanoe,  should  a  guest 
succeed  in  appropriating  the  contents  of  a  dish  to  his  own  use,  the  blai^ 
apparently  encourage  the  act  by  tittering,  and  making  him  favorable 
motions  with  their  hands  :  nay,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  a  newly- 
recruited  Ethiopian  may  perhaps  endeavor  to  assist  some  famishing 
beauty  to  the  wnerewith  to  stay  her  pain ;  but  these  cases  at  best  axe 
rare,  for  the  captain  of  the  troop  (who  you  may  be  sure  has  not  been 
appointed  to  his  post  at  hap-hazard)  keeps  the  soldiers  steadily  march- 
ing and  counter-marching,  through  successive  courses  of  meat  and  pastry, 
until  fatigue  and  abundant  perspiration  (which  disfigures  their  jackets) 
overtakes  them,  when  they  dislMind,  and  the  guests  are  at  liberty  either 
to  drown  their  hunger  in  wine  or  forget  it  in  sleep. 

At  four  o'clock  the  streets  and  the  beach  are  lined  with  carriages, 
filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  in  passing  salute  each  other,  as 
if  quite  overcome  with  happiness  and  good-feeling.  This  amusement 
continues  until  supper-time,  when  the  guests  are  permitted  to  eat  their 
fill  of  crackers  and  dried  beef;  and  with  the  close  of  this  meal,  the 
halls  are  cleared  of  tables  and  other  furniture,  a  band  of  music  again 
strikes  up,  and  a  ball  sets  in  to  complete  the  felicity  of  the  day.  As 
this  diversion  is  open  to  all  who  have  a  mpare  dollar  in  their  pockets,  and 
in  whose  garb  no  particular  short-commg  can  be  discerned,  the  ball- 
rooms are  never  known  to  be  otherwise  than  thronged ;  and  as  the  bands 
discourse  most  seductive  music,  crowds  of  dancers  incessantly  tempt  the 
hot  intoxication  of  polkas  and  redowas  to  its  utmost. 

Of  course  the  fairer  portion  of  the  company  constitutes  the  chief  at- 
traction of  these  assemblages ;  and  of  this  portion  of  our  race,  with  all 
its  characteristic  airs,  puffs,  braids,  and  skirts,  there  is  no  lack  whatso- 
ever. Beside  a  generous  sprinkling  of  elegant  married  ladies,  and  gay 
widows,  here  are  girls  of  all  styles,  conditions,  and  prices,  from  the  very 
highest  to  almost  the  very  lowest ;  and  those  whom  the  general  voice 
dedaroB  to  be  cheap  at  any  man^s  plum,  are  indeed  most  marvellously 
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beautiful  creatures,  whether  of  face,  figure,  or  array  ;  and  eg  indepen- 
dent of  aU  weak,  old-fashioned  pvejudioes  withal,  that  one  wonders  why, 
with  their  mountains  of  pasters,  the  Sultan  Ahdiil  and  his  Pashas  faiH 
to  oome  this  way  idien  seeking  to  recruit  their  harems.  Here,  also,  are 
girls  of  perhaps  less  g^andiness  Int  of  equal  loveliness  with  any,  and  who, 
thank  HEAVSir,  are  not  to  be  bought,  and  who  are  not  sold.  The  unpre- 
tending qualities  of 'these  placid  but  timid-eyed  creatures,  attract  but 
little  notice  in  contrast  with  the  flashiness  of  Uieir  gayer  msten,  and  the 
stvMun  of  their  beautiful,  womanly  natures  flows  on  all  unnoticed  by 
superficial  and  vulgar  eyes.  But  though  no  silk^i  dandy,  or  plum-gifted 
hear,  shall  bow  his  knee  to  these  maidens  of  retiring,  unpolluted  ways, 
thein  is  still  the  gain,  for  they  are  forgotten  by  no  earnest  heart,  and 
beside  dwelling  wiUi  peace  on  earth,  and  leaving  their  pathway  marked 
with  fiowexB,  ^ey  funtish  the  only  types  of  their  sex  that  the  sense  of 
ages  will  accept  to  be  either  lovable  or  true. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  ^flitter  and  tumult,  it  becomes  plain  at 
last,  that  true  {Measure  or  felicity  is  by  no  means  abundant  at  Cape 
Island.  The  gamblers  and  swindlers  find  themselves  too  fine  for  their 
company  by  half,  and  thus  are  received  with  general  and  incessant  sus- 
pidffli.  The  higher  classes  of  belles  are  too  full  of  schemes  to  be  at  their 
ease,  and  the  lower,  as  we  have  seen,  are  too  much  neglected.  The  mil- 
lionaires  are  ao  endlessly  courted  and  flattered  as  to  become  sickened ; 
while  the  men  of  pleasure  too  often  proclaim  by  lack-lustre  faces,  that  they 
have  long  out-Uved  their  taates.  The  merchants  and  broken  eventually 
admowledge  that  amusement  is  even  more  irksome  than  hard  work,  and 
the  misers  are  bled  of  their  gold  too  piofosely.  In  brief,  after  one  way 
or  other,  every  body  experiences  some  disappointment  or  drawback,  save 
the  lovras  and  high  boys ;  but  these  enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  human 
beings  commonly  may. 

Stacy  Graham,  who,  during  his  earlier  youth,  has  been  a  notoriously 
'  tip-top '  fellow,  and  who,  what  is  more,  will  be  one  again  in  time, 
suddenly  finds  himself  greatly  tamed  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  a 
slave  to  the  beautiful  Emily  Price.  As  Stacy  will  succeed  to  a  hand* 
some  business  in  the  ale  and  porter  line,  Miea  Emily's  parents  encour- 
age the  growing  attachment  of  the  young  couple  by  every  allowable  and 
irall-hred  stratagem,  and  at  length  contrive  so  cunningly,  that  during 
oae  snmmer-wedc  Stacy,  Emily,  and  her  brother  Jack,  find  themselves 
forming  a  little  party  at  Arcadian  Hall,  which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  the 
crack  hotel  at  Cape  May.  Brother  Jack,  though  but  nineteen  years  of 
age,  is  a  eonfirmed  old  bachelor,  and  impends  all  his  time  in  billiard- 
idaying,  mokittg  '  cameratas,'  and  drinking  brandy-and-water.  Thus, 
with  no  impediment  in  the  way,  the  lovers  make  the  most  of  the  golden 
oppogtunity,  and  their  full-ied  passion  streng&ens  every  hour.  Having 
dreamed  of  each  other  aU  night,  they  meet  at  the  breakfast-table  wiUi 
sly  hot  sweetest  billing  and  cooing,  and,  to  the  infatuated  Stacy,  this 
iii^l^fam^  changes  a  meagre  meal  into  a  more  delicious  banquet  thaa 
any  emperor  ever  tasted.  "What  cafes  he  that  the  eggs  are  hard,  and 
the  bemteaks  leathery,  when  every  now  and  then  a  wmhipped  ringlel 
ikHdm  his  cheek  f  What  though  the  fish  is  rechauffe,  and  the  butter 
raneidy  when  from  her  love»lit  eyes  his  sweetheart  continually  shoots 
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the  most  iparkling  and  rayishing  glances  straight  into  bis  soul!  0 
most  happy  and  sweetly  deluded  feol  I  And  his  insanity  k  so  perfeet, 
furthermore,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  hundred  watchful  goesipa ;  and 
while  some  ridicule,  others  quite  envy  his  spell-hound  lot ;  for  beside 
being  exceedingly  fair  to  the  eye,  Miss  Emily  is  as  kind  and  sweet-lipped 
as  any  Jore-lom  maiden  you  erer  knew.  But  let  others  cTen  joke  or 
laugh  their  worst,  our  lovers,  one  and  both,  know  nothing  more  than 
more  momentary  discomfiture  thereat,  for  the  intoxication  of  their  pas- 
sion over  offers  sweeter  and  more  abundant  compensation ;  each  lives 
only  in  the  other's  favor  ;  the  men  and  women  who  surround  them  are 
but  dim,  transitory  figures ;  the  world  in  which  they  dwell  is  all  their 
own,  and  its  sole  history,  worthy  of  record,  comprises  the  loves  of  its 
king,  Stacy  Graham,  and  its  queen,  Emily  Price. 

Even  in  the  noisiest  and  most  irreverent  ten-pin  alleys,  the  eamest- 
nosB  of  the  lovers  suficrs  no  abatement,  and  Stacy  selects  the  largest  and 
smoothest  of  the  balls,  and  hands  them  to  his  lady-love  with  the  same 
significance  as  if  each  and  every  one  of  them  w^  a  bleeding  heart,  torn 
distractedly  from  his  bosom  ;  while  she,  ere  casting  them  at  the  pins, 
hesitates  a  moment,  as  if  fain  to  drop  them  one  after  the  other  in  her 
bosom,  as  so  many  tokens  eternally  hallowed  simply  by  her  Stacy's 
touch. 

Before  being  in  love,  Stacy  was  one  of  the  most  venturesome  swimmers 
ever  known  at  Cape  May,  or  any  other  watering-place.  He  repeatedly 
swam  outside  of  the  breakers,  (much  to  the  terror  of  such  old  ladies  as 
witnessed  the  feat,)  and  upon  one  well-remembered  occasion,  he  even 
madly  followed  a  school  of  porpoises  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  to  sea. 
But  now,  as  bathing  with  his  Emily  by  his  side,  he  is  as  timid  and  ap* 
prohensivo  as  though  he  had  never  been  in  the  water  before  in  all  his 
life.  Ho  continually  warns  his  darling  against  going  far  into  the  surf, 
declaring  the  bottom  to  be  full  of  deep  holes,  wherein  frightful  sharks, 
measuring  ten  and  twelve  feet  in  length,  have  their  lurking-places ;  and 
every  stick  or  straw  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  his  quickened 
imagination  magnifies  into  the  dread  weapon  of  some  sword-fish  or  sting- 
ray. At  times,  however,  huge  breakers  sweep  along  the  shore  with 
such  foroe  as  to  throw  all  the  bathers  flat  on  their  backs ;  and  these 
apparent  mishaps  serve  to  change  Stacy's  solicitude  into  a  feding  of  deep 
rapture,  since,  when  he  has  risen  to  his  legs,  etiquette  demands  that  he 
should  clasp  his  angel  to  his  breast,  and  there  sustain  her  until,  by  giv- 
ing vent  to  a  few  faint  screams,  she  catches  her  breath  and  gains  her 
feet  again.  And  Emily,  we  may  rest  assured,  is  extremely  ^d  of  this 
bathing  with  her  Stacy  ;  and  when  these  '  good  big '  breakers  '  come,' 
which  float  her  into  the  paradise  of  his  arms,  she  gratefully  swall.ws 
many  a  mouthful  of  salt  water,  and  hopes  that  the  paradise  beymd  the 
skiee  may  prove  even  half  as  blissful. 

At  dinner,  Stacy  does  his  utmost  that  his  sweetheart  shall  be  well  sup- 
plied with  all  manner  of  sugar-plums,  and  other  niceties ;  and  though  up 
to  this  period  he  has  been  as  eager  for  sheepshead  and  oyster  Mttm  as 
any  ravenous  ^th  well  could  be,  he  suddenly  finds  his  stomaeh  to  have 
Ibigotten  no  little  of  its  habitual  eraving,  and  from  the  heights  of  his 
9alai  rapture  koks  with  downiight  contempt  upon  the  various  gentlemen 
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about,  -who  wax  so  exceeding  red  and  wrotli,  as  they  yainly  call  fiir  r&- 
plenis^ed  plates  of  beef  and  chicken.  It  is  piobably  doling  their  afle^ 
noon  drive,  however,  that  onr  lovers  taste  their  most  solid  enjoyment ; 
§at  having  sped  along  the  breezy  beach  for  a  season,  they  torn  into  the 
retired  woodland  roads  and  hj-wajs,  to  fall  into  the  most  delicious  and 
confidential  talks  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  Indeed,  so  eamest  and 
iascinating  do  these  discourses  prove,  that  the  drive  seldom  comes  to  a 
close  until  night  has  well  set  in ;  when,  after  a  hasty  supper,  (obtained 
as  it  best  may  be,)  and  several  hearty  polkas,  Emily  insists  upon  retiring 
for  the  night,  thus  leaving  Stacy  for  segars,  cobblers,  and  bewitching 
retrospection,  until  he  chooses  to  follow  her  example. 

In  this  heavenly  fashion  our  lovers  pass  the  most  of  their  time  at 
Gape  Island,  but  at  last  (  just  before  they  are  to  return  to  town)  a  mo- 
mentary gloom  befalls  their  happiness ;  for  it  happens  one  morning,  as 
Stacy  is  sitting  in  his  room,  and  finishing  the  last  of  the  half-dozen 
cobblers  that  constitute  his  usual  refreshment  after  bathing,  that  his 
passion  suddenly  gathers  to  a  head,  as  it  were ;  and  being  overtaken  by 
one  of  the  hottest  bursts  of  that  frenzy  to  which  love-lorn  youths  are 
ever  liable,  he  resolves  (as  in  honor  and  duty  bound)  that  his  present 
state  is  dreadfully  insupportable,  and  that  his  destiny  is  no  longer  in  his 
own  hands.  Devotedly,  ay,  most  madly  indeed,  (he  furthermore  ejac- 
nlates  and  reflects  internally,)  as  his  very  soul  bears  witness,  does  he 
love  his  divine  Emily  ;  but  what  evidence  has  he  that  she  as  devotedly 
loves  him  ?  Certainly  he  is  unable  to  flatter  himself  that  his  passion 
has  as  yet  been  met  with  a  plain,  verbal  acknowledgment,  and  perhaps 
she  —  yes,  even  she,  the  queen  of  his  heart,  the  goddess  of  his  life  —  may 
be  deceiving  him  after  all !  Horrible  conjecture  !  But  notwithstanding 
their  attendant  awfulness,  Stacy  decides  that  these  doubts  must  be 
served,  that  this  big  crisis  must  be  speedily  and  manfully  met ;  and 
should  he  find  that  his  affections  have  indeed  been  trifled  with,  thank 
Heaven,  from  the  first  apothecary's  shop  he  can  obtain  laudanum,  strych- 
nine, and  fifty  other  drugs,  any  one  of  which  will  give  him  an  instan- 
taneoos  relief  from  his  woes,  and  insure  him  the  eternal  qm'et  of  the 
grave. 

In  the  midst  of  the  misery  induced  by  these  agitating  and  painful 
thoughts,  the  dinner-gong  sounds,  and  having  nervously  thrust  himself 
into  a  clean,  white  Imen  coat  and  pair  of  trowsers,  Stacv  flies  down- 
stairs ;  and  finding  Emily  coolly  and  smilingly  waiting  n>r  him  at  the 
dining-room  door,  he  leads  her  to  their  accustomed  seats  somewhat 
reassured.  Up  to  this  time,  as  we  already  know,  Stacy  has  not  been 
altogether  unmindful  to  supply  himself  and  lady-love  with  creature  com- 
fints  at  the  dinner-table  ;  but  now,  while  pressed  by  the  one  feeling  of 
hanowing  suspense,  he  utterly  forgets  every  thing  like  bodily  refresh- 
ment, and  while  nervously  thrusting  the  rim  of  his  water-glass  between 
his  teeth,  and  making  bread  pills  with  his  fingers,  he  keeps  a  troubled 
eye  on  Emily,  and  sorely  pnnles  himself  as  to  how  he  ^all  best  dis- 
eorer  the  index  of  her  mind. 

At  length,  seeing  the  dear  creature  mildly  eating  some  mashed  po* 
tate  with  the  utmost  relish,  and  satisfaction  sitting  upon  her  rosy  lips, 
he  gives  way  to  the  sadden  impulse  that  overtakes  him,  in  spite  of  tiie 
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manifett  unfitneM  of  time  and  place,  and  ridiculously  stammers  forth : 
'  liiss  Emily,  for  a  long  time  you  must  have  been  —  in  fact  I  cannot 
any  longer  help  —  'at  this  juncture  a  grinning,  saffiron-colored  waiter 
thinking  to  further  matters,  thrusts  his  woolly  head  between  the  loren^ 
with  :  '  What  was  it,  sah,  that  you  was  wanting  the  lady  to  help  yon  to 
iah  ?  clam-pie,  sah  ?  '  *  Y-e-s,*  the  staggered  Stacy  at  length  retorts, 
'  I  believe  I  will  take  some  clam-pie ; '  while  without  knowing  the 
cause  of  her  lover's  agitation,  but  nevertheless  sympathizing  deeply  there- 
with, poor  Emily  hides  her  blushes  and  confusion  as  best  she  may  in  heor 
handkerchief.  Having  assisted  Stacy  to  clam-pie,  the  fiendish,  grinning 
black  remains  standing  and  salaaming  behind  the  pair  for  fUll  fifteen 
minutes,  during  which  time  Stacy  dchvers  himself  over  to  so  much 
awkwardness  in  the  way  of  upsetting  dishes  and  breaking  wine-glasses, 
that  Emily  is  fain  to  retire  to  her  room. 

With  Emily  absent,  Stacy  finds  himself  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  of 
sitting  out  the  dinner,  and  thereupon  withdrawing  to  the  bar-room,  he 
falls  to  swearing,  pacing  back  and  forth,  drinking  cobblers,  and  madly 
biting  his  nails,  until  four  o'clock,  when  with  fixiced  momentary  compo- 
furo,  ho  sends  a  servant  to  Miss  Emily's  room  to  say  that  the  carriage  is 
read^.  Presently,  floating  upon  a  perfumed  sea  of  white  muslin,  and 
looking  more  beautifiil  than  ever,  Emily  descends  the  stair-way,  and 
Stacy  hands  her  into  the  carriage,  and  starts  up  the  horses  with  the  de- 
termination to  make  the  most  of  the  hour  and  settle  matters  out  of  hand. 
But  though  his  cobblers  have  not  failed  their  due  efiect,  he  is  neverthe* 
less  unable  to  find  the  coveted  use  of  his  tongue  ;  and  the  lovers  |iave 
been  borne  along  the  beach  for  a  couple  of  miles  or  more  without  a 
dozen  words  being  spoken  on  either  side.  At  last,  as  about  to  turn  the 
horses,  Stacy  hesitatingly  forces  himself  to  commence  again,  after  one 
and  the  same  boyish  and  absurd  manner  :  *  Miss  Price,  for  a  long  time 
I  have  been  wanting  to  let  you  know  — '  '  Oh  !  my ! '  suddenly  ex- 
claims Emily,  interrupting  Stacy,  and  pointing  to  an  advancing  figiure  am 
horseback,  *  do  look  there,  will  you !  Why,  that  gentleman  is  my  couii]i« 
Lieutenant  Meredith !  Oh !  how  delighted  I  am  I '  In  a  second  or  so 
more  the  horseman  joins  the  carriage,  and  the  cousins  exchange  so  many 
how  do  you  do's,  and  where  have  you  been's,  etc.,  that  poor  Stacy  finA 
himself  a  mere  no  body ;  but,  resolved  nevertheless  not  to  give  up  the 
field  M'ithout  a  valorous  struggle,  he  gradually  urges  the  horses  to  their 
.  topmost  speed,  and  turning  from  the  beach,  guides  them  through  the 
narrowest  lanes  and  bv-paths,  and  across  the  muddiest  marshes  he  can 
discover,  in  hopes  by  this  means  to  force  the  hostile  Meredith  from  the 
field.  AH  is  in  vain,  however ;  for  the  Lieutenant  is  not  to  be  baulked 
by  a  little  rough  travelling,  and  beside  keeping  his  face  afiectionately 
under  Emily *b  bcmnet  during  the  whole  cbrive,  when  the  party  reach 
Arcadian  Hall  once  more,  he  gallantly  assists  her  out  of  the  carriage 
and  into  the  house  before  Stacy  has  even  recovered  his  breath. 

This  Meredith  is  the  sorest  sorrow  Stacy  has  ever  known.  Wliat  doei 
he  want  and  how  is  he  to  be  gotten  rid  of!  To  solve  these  queries, 
Stacy  repairs  to  the  bar-room,  and  briskly  attacks  '  brandy-smashes ' 
until  supper-time ;  but  even  now  there  is  no  relief,  for  Meredith  hands 
Emily  to  the  table,  and  sits  by  her  si^  as  if  these  were  matters  of  hif 
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awn  peculiar  privilege  ;  and  when  Stacy  has  at  length  found  a  spare 
isat  at  another  part  of  the  table,  he  hears  the  conans  laughing  so  loudly 
and  chatting  so  menilj,  that  he  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  feel  the 
bursting  of  his  heart. 

With  feelings  such  as  these,  it  would  he  strange  indeed  if  Stacy  gave  * 
much  heed  to  his  supper,  and  in  fact  his  stay  at  the  table  is  exco^lingly 
•hort ;  and  leaving  the  same  he  desperately  resolves  to  speak  to  Enuly 
oo  more,  and  further,  to  break  her  heart  as  soon  as  the  ball  begins,  by 
making  most  violent  love  to  the  elegant  Mary  Conover.  With  this  erud 
intention,  he  adorns  himself  in  his  costliest  garb  and  when  the  ball 
opens,  securing  Miss  Mary's  hand  for  the  polka-quadrille,  he  attempts 
his  best  to  be  most  fascinating.  But  success  on  this  point  is  not  so  easy 
as  he  at  first  imagined  ;  for  in  his  anxiety  to  catch  Emily's  eye,  and 
mark  the  efiect  of  his  present  man<Buvre,  he  continually  forgets  to  mind 
the  music,  and  thus  performs  his  most  elaborate  but  reckless  figures  either 
when  all  the  other  dancers  have  stopped,  or  bef(»re  any  of  them  begin. 
Instead  of  addressing  Miss  Mary  by  her  proper  name,  he  firequently  calls 
her  Miss  Bmily  or  Miss  Price ;  moves  about  her  so  awkwardly  as  to  tear 
the  train  of  her  dress  in  a  dozen  places,  and  at  length  attracts  so  much 
of  the  general  attention,  and  makes  himself  so  thoroughly  ridiculous,  that 
Miss  Mary  is  forced  to  feign  indi^sition,  and  retires  to  a  seat. 

All  this  time  Emily  and  the  Lieutenant  are  chasing  tfnd  dashing  acrosi 
the  floor  with  most  ecstatic  deligl^jb,  and  what,  with  this  stinging  or- 
enmstance  and  his  failure  with  lus  new  flame,  it  is  but  little  wonderful 
that  Stacy  now  hurries  ofi*  to  the  bar-room  for  more  liquor,  and  to  con- 
jnm  up  resolutions  of  taking  advantage  of  the  first  steamer,  to  leave  the 
false-hearted  Bmily  and  Cape  May  for  ever.  Ere  long,  however,  his 
distraction  and  uneasiness  dnve  him  to  the  ball-room  again,  where  he 
makes  sundry  unsuoceasful  attempts  to  procure  fresh  dancing  partners, 
(the  girls  naturally  preferring  better-demeanored  swains,)  and  filled  with 
eomplete  sickness  of  heart,  and  no  little  rage  withal,  at  his  accumula- 
tion of  griefi,  he  turns  (as  he  internally  swears)  to  leave  the  place  £>r  the 
kat  time ;  and  of  eoorse,  as  eflecting  his  exit,  he  diverges  somewhat 
fiom  a  direct  route,  in  order  that  he  may  east  a  pair  or  more  of  most 
withering  frowns  upon  Emily  and  the  Lieutenant,  who  are  standing  to- 
gether in  a  comer,  migaged  in  the  most  innocent  and  delightfully  non- 
sensical chat  possible  to  be  conceived.  Albeit,  Emily  has  certainly  and 
greatly  enjoyed  the  society  of  her  dashing  cousin,  yet  she  has  not  failed, 
nevertheless,  to  keep  a  steady  but  covert  eye  upon  her  lover,  and  being 
utterly  unable  to  divine  the  cause  of  his  singidar  conduct,  whether  in 
his  general  manner  or  particular  devotion  to  liquor,  she  has  at  timet 
felt  no  little  disquiet  thereat.  Therefore  as  an  oppwrtunity  now  oflTers 
of  at  least  addressing  him,  she  playfully  advances  toward  our  hot-headed 
fiieod,  saying  :  *  Don't  you  intend  to  dance  with  me  to4iight,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham?' 

<Kor  tartly  retuma  Stacy  ;  'I  don't  intend  to  dance  any  more  to- 
night ;  and  what 's  more,  I  don't  ever  intend  to  dance  again  in  the 
world.  I  expect  to  go  to  town  to-morrow  morning ;  and  I  was  lookiiig 
£br  Jones,  who  wants  me  to  take  a  letter  home  fiir  him.  Have  youseen 
him  anywheres  hereabout  f ' 
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'  No/  answers  Emily,  with  nervousness  and  surprise  that  she  can  hut 
ill  conceal.  *  I  haven't  seen  Mr.  Jones  —  but  what  are  you  going  away 
for  ?     Has  any  thing  happened  ?  * 

*  Nothing  particular,*  retorts  Stacy  ;  and  with  this  he  hvurries  off  to 
the  bar-room,  exulting  in  the  idea  that  he  had  now  made  one  telling 
shot,  at  least. 

In  less  than  five  minutes,  Meredith  enters  the  bar-room  to  bring  Stacy 
tidings,  that  Miss  Price  sends  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Graham,  and 
would  be  happy  to  see  him  for  a  few  moments  on  the  piazza.  Having 
joined  his  sweet-heart  once  more,  Stacy  feels  greatly  sof^ned  in  heart, 
but  keeps  up  a  grim  expression  nevertheless ;  while  Emily  immediately 
and  hurriedly  exclaims :  '  Why,  Stacy,  what  are  you  going  to  town  for  ! 
TeUme!' 

'  No  matter,'  replies  Stacy ;  '  it  makes  no  difiereneeto  you  what  I  do, 
or  you  would  n't  act  so.' 

*  Act  how  ? '  inquires  Emily,  earnestly. 

*  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,'  rejoins  Stacy ;  *  I  did  n't  expect 
to  be  treated  in  this  manner  by  you,  at  least.' 

*  Why  you  're  certainly  not  jealous  of  Meredith! '  exclaims  Emily ; 
*  why,  my  child,  Meredith  is  not  only  my  cousin,  but  he  is  also  a  mar- 
ried man,  with  four  half-grown  children.  Why,  I  'm  astonished  !  and 
just  because  he  was  a  little  civil  to  me,  you  've  seen  fit  to  go  on  in  this 
most  scandalous  manner.  And  that  was  n't  the  worst  of  it  either,  ibr 
you  've  been  drinking,  too,  most  shamefully.  0  dear  Stacy !  yoa 
wouldn't  act  so  if  you  knew  how  painful  it  was  to  me  ! ' 

Dear  Stacy  !  This  phrase,  although  consisting  of  but  three  syllar 
bles,  had  of  itself  been  quite  sufficient  to  settle  Master  Graham  for  this 
life ;  but  in  addition  to  uttering  so  delicious  an  expression.  Miss  Emily 
seized  her  lover  by  the  button,  as  they  reached  the  end  of  the  piazza, 
and  turned  her  imploring  eyes  upon  his  own,  just  long  enough  for  the 
moon-beams  to  light  up  a  pair  of  diamonds  coursing  down  her  beautiful 
cheek.  If  Stacy  was  ready  to  capitulate  with  the  first,  of  course  he  is 
completely  prostrated  by  this  last  appeal,  and  in  the  place  of  anger  or 
bitterness,  love,  tenderness,  and  remorse  so  completely  fill  his  heart  and 
sovd,  that  in  less  than  three  minutes  he  has  told  a  long  and  most  inco- 
herent story  of  his  agonized  passion,  and  heard  enough  from  Emily 
in  the  way  of  sobs  and  sighs  to  assure  him  that  it  is  returned  with  in- 
terest. But  while  tasting  his  due  of  the  sweetness  of  her  freely-ofiered 
lips,  he  is  suddenly  forced  to  relinquish  his  amusement  by  hearing  the 
voice  of  brother  Jack  (who,  you  may  be  sure,  has  stumbled  upon  the 
lovers  most  unwelcomely  in  this  nick  of  time)  exclaiming : 

*  Why,  Stacy,  what  the  devil  are  you  trying  to  do  now? ' 

*  Nothing,*  replies  Stacy,  relinquishing  his  hold  upon  Emily,  (and 
thereby  permitting  her  to  retreat  to  her  own  room.)  '  I  'm  not  trying 
to  do  any  thing ;  I  'm  engaged  to  her,  that 's  all.' 

*  Honor  bright  ? '  inquires  brother  Jack,  with  the  sang  fraid  of  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world. 

*  Honor  bright,'  answers  Stacy,  wringing  brother  Jack's  hand. 

'  Well,  then  1  guess  we'd  better  take  a  drink,'  remarks  brother  Jack. 
Scarcely  have  brother  Jack  and  Stacy  finished  their  libation,  than 
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Baymore,  Croker,  Spenlow,  and  Easterman,  (all  *  tip  top  *  fellows,  and 
the  *  nioet  particular  friends '  of  every  body  at  Cape  May,)  enter  the  bar- 
room. So  big  is  tke  elation  of  Stacy's  heart,  that  in  spite  of  all  efibrts 
to  the  oontrary,  he  at  last  finds  it  positively  uncontainable,  and  there- 
npon  calling  finend  Baymore  aside,  he  swears  him  to  eternal  secresy,  and 
with  all  due  flourish,  discloses  the  heavenly  fortune  with  which  he 
(Stacy)  has  but  just  been  blessed.  Friend  Baymore  is  of  course  greatly 
afiected  at  the  tiding?,  and  wringing  Stacy's  hand,  he  loudly  congratu- 
lates him  upon  being '  the  happiest  as  well  as  the  best  boy  in  Uie  world ; ' 
and  as  a  more  substantial  mark  of  his  friendship  and  regard,  he  treats 
the  whole  bar-room  to  champagne. 

Beside  Mr.  Baymore,  Stacy  takes  each  of  the  other  gentlemen  into 
his  secret  confidence  in  turn,  and  the  discharge  of  champagne  corks  is  so 
heavy  that  the  bar-tenders  recall  what  the  late  newspapers  maj  have 
said  concerning  the  prospects  of  the  coming  turnip-crop,  with  no  little 
solicitude.  "While  the  revel  is  at  its  height,  the  musicians  (having  ceased 
operations  in  the  dancing-hall)  also  enter  the  bar-room  to  be  refreshed. 
When  Stacy  has  treated  each  of  these  latter  gentlemen  (who  are  of  the 
(xeiman  nation)  to  a  bottto  of  Cognac  and  a  Bologna  sausage,  he 
ieads  the  moustached  and  spectacled  '  leader '  to  a  comer,  and  by  dint 
of  sharp  practice  in  pantomime,  acquaints  that  personage  that  he  enter- 
tains the  desire  of  honoring  his  betrothed  with  a  serenade.  It  is  with 
BO  small  difficulty  that  the  '  leader '  is  made  to  comprehend  this  wish 
of  Stacy's  ;  but  at  last  a  bank-note  which  Stacy  thrusts  into  his  hand 
dears  up  all  doubts  and  uncertainties ;  and  ere  long  the  band  is  stationed 
beneath  Emily's  window,  performing  popular  ballad  and  polka  tunes  so 
insjRiin^y,  that  Stacy  and  all  the  other  gentlemen  are  unable  to  keep 
firom  singing  and  dancing  to  the  very  top  of  their  powers.  During  the 
finale,  which  consists  (at  Stacy's  particular  and  reiterated  request)  of 
the  '  Stai-Spangled  Banner,'  Miss  Emily  lights  a  candle,  and  permits 
herself  to  be  seen  en  dishabille  for  a  moment  at  her  chamber- window, 
when  Stacy  rapturously  and  repeatedly  kisses^his  hand  to  her,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  explode  in  exulting  cheers.  In  a  few  moments  more 
die  music  ceases,  and  every  body  withdraws  to  the  bar-room  :  but  while 
the  most  of  his  companions  proceed  to  *  make  a  night  of  it,'  Stacy,  quite 
ovweome  with  his  liquor  and  other  late  experiences,  is  fain,  with  many 
▼agaries  of  body  and  speech,  to  permit  brother  Jack  to  conduct  him  to 
kii  bed,  where,  until  awakened  by  an  early  headache,  he  will  dream  of 
being  in  a  drunken,  musical  paradise,  surrounded  by  a  hundred  or  more 
angelic  tot  uproarious  E^pilies,  all  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion, 
whh  mowy,  rustling  skirts  and  white  arms,  and  all  wearing  most  ten- 
der and  love-lit  eyes. 

In  the  ooorse  of  time  the  hopes  of  our  lovers  are  consummated,  and 
they  aetaally  get  married.  But  their  honeymoon  (like  all  other  honey- 
moani,  alas !)  is  destined  to  wane  into  the  dull,  common-place  of  matter- 
eMiet  matrimony ;  and  as  various  beef  colored  babes  vent  their  success- 
ive elamor  on  Emily's  lap,  Stacy  falls  into  the  routine  of  a  sober, 
dyspeptic  man  of  business.  Many  long,  monotonous  years  roll  away  in 
Uns  wiae,  but  by  the  time  Mr.  Graham  reaches  the  age  of  forty,  he  be- 
giaa  to  aocsmulate  stocks,  mortgages,  and  other  symbols  of  property  so 
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abundantly,  that  the  peace  of  his  mind  and  epigastrium  is  greatly  en- 
hanced thereby ;  and  at  length,  upon  attaining  his  forty-fiith  hirtJ^-day, 
his  weight  of  one  hundred  a^  eighty-five  pounds,  (seeming  principaUj 
firom  his  large  stomach,  thick  calves,  and  moon  face ;)  his  rosy  gills^ 
rich,  oily  laugh,  and  keen  eye  for  the  girls,  all  proclaim  him  to  be  ii 
full  enjoyment  of  that  second  youth,  which  is  sure  to  possess  all  natu- 
rally jolly  middle-aged  gentlemen,  as  they  succeed  in  conquering  tht 
rebufis  and  difficulties  encountered  in  winning  a  eomfortaUe  poutioiiin 
the  world. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Graham,  very  full-blown  also,  (and  let  us  hcf^ 
with  selfishness  and  assurance  no  tougher  or  more  unyielding  than  the 
costly  brocade  which  she  wears,)  has  taken  Emily  junior  on  a  rammer 
jaunt  to  Paris  ;  and  for  want  of  something  better  to  do  during  the  hot 
weather,  '  old  Graham '  repairs  to  Cape  May  to  j<»n  in  the  pastimes  of 
Messrs.  Easterman,  Cioker,  and  Spenlow,  all  of  whom,  like  himself^ 
have  safely  weathered  the  dull  old  age  that  befel  them  in  middle-life, 
and  now  rejoice  in  a  high  and  pot-bellied  rejuvenescence.  •  But  though 
the  renewed  Mr.  Graham  is  called,  and  firmly  believes  himself  to  be  a 
happy  man,  and  fiirthermore,  though  he  is  the  model  by  which  very 
many  gentlemen  at  Cape  Island  shape  their  aspirations  and  conduct,  yet 
the  tastes  which  mark  this  second  flowering  of  his  youth  will  scarry 
strike  us  so  pleasantly  as  the  love-beguikments  of  his  earlier  life,  ana 
fer  this  reason  we  shall  now  concern  ourselves  with  him  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

'  Mrs.  G.  is  in  Paris,  thank  Heaven,  and  so  you  see  I  've  got  a  looit 
feot.  Sir/  he  tells  every  body  with  a  ringing  laugh  ;  and  his  steady  de- 
votion to  the  fair  sex,  good  living,  and  good  liquor,  proves  that  he  fully 
appreciates  his  freedom,  and  intends  making  the  most  of  it.  YfhsB.  he 
awakens  in  the  morning,  he  rings  for  a  half-dozen  tumblers  of '  brandy- 
smash,'  and  having  appropriated  a  couple  to  himself,  he  desires  the  ser- 
vant to  carry  the  remainder  raoeessively  to  Messrs.  Easterman,  Croker, 
and  Spenlow,  (who  occupy  adjoining  rooms,)  with  Mr.  Graham's  com- 
pliments. Dressing  himself  neatly  in  white,  he  now  deseeaids  to  a  beef- 
steak breakfest,  which  the  servant  who  followed  him  firom  town  is 
careful  to  provide,  and  aflerward  walks  wiA  Mr.  Spenlow  about  the 
hotel-grounds,  amorously  ogling  the  nurses  and  ladys'-maids,  and  follow- 
ing them  into  all  manner  of  nooks  and  comers,  very  much  to  those  fair 
ones'  apparent  alarm,  but  still  more  to  their  real  delight.  This  and  a 
chance  game  of  ten-pns,  combined  with  steady  incursions  to  the  bar- 
room, constitute  his  usual  occupation  until  t^  bathing  hour  arrives» 
when,  as  we  may  be  sure,  he  is  among  the  foremost  of  the  blades  thai 
hasten  to  the  beach,  to  the  end  of  enjoying  the  *  studies '  that  are  some- 
times disclosed  by  such  nymphs  and  Yenuses  as  too  bravely  dare  the 
robustious  embraces  of  the  surf.  In  addition  to  a  keen  and  well-prao- 
tised  pair  of  eyes,  Mr.  Graham  sometimes  presses  a  pocket-jriass  also  into 
service,  and  tiius  rarely  failing  to  discover  every  ^ng  of  interest,  the 
chuckling,  and  nudging  Mr.  Spenlow,  which  escape  Imn  and  mark  his 
delight,  are  almost  incessant. 

When  the  dinner-gong  sounds,  if  sufficiently  acute,  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  Graham  and  Mends  meet  with  &r  better  fortune  than  moat  of  the 
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guests  at  the  same  hotel ;  for  instead  of  putting  such  *  tip-top '  fellows 
on  the  short  allowance  of  the  general  table,  the  landlord  slyly  con- 
ducts them  to  a  private  apartment,  where  their  own  servants  serve 
an  abundant  feast  of  sheepshead,  lobsters,  terrapin,  and  delicious  wines 
from  their  own  cellars.  Many  free  jokes  and  scandalous  stories,  chiefly 
relating  to  adventures  with  the  women,  enliven  the  repast ;  and  with 
the  removal  of  the  cloth,  a  couple  of  hours  are  so  diligently  devoted 
to  cards,  segars,  and  fancy  brands  of  champagne,  that  while  some  mem- 
bers of  the  party  lose  every  cent  of  their  pocket-money,  others  are 
overtaken  by  so  strong  a  desire  for  repose  that  they  are  fain  to  fall  full 
length  upon  the  floor. 

At  the  approach  of  sun-down,  if  Mr.  Graham  be  not  too  much  fatigued 
by  his  previous  exercises,  he  orders  his  splendidly- appointed  carriage 
(which  of  course  came  from  town  with  him)  to  be  brought  to  the  door, 
and  starts  off  for  a  drive  ;  not  alone,  however,  for  his  turn-out  is  so 
handsome  and  attractive  that  the  gayest  of  the  widows  and  belles  con- 
tinually ofler  to  be  his  companions  on  the  road ;  and  should  these  per> 
chance  fail,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  he  takes  up  a  veiled  lady, 
whom  no  one  knows  or  cares  to  mention. 

Returning  from  the  drive,  Mr.  Graham  makes  his  toilet  most  elabo- 
rately, and  in  a  glorious  blue  coat  and  new  pair  of  patent-leather  boots, 
proceeds  in  due  time  to  the  ball  room,  of  whose  festivities  himself  and 
Mr.  Spenlow  are  the  standing  managers.  Here  he  is  in  his  glory.  He 
knows  all  tho  handsomest  ladies,  and  eyes  the  belles  with  an  insatiable 
longing.  While  taking  this  gorgeous  widow's  hand,  he  makes  her  so 
many  amorous  speeches  that  the  roses  on  her  cheeks  out-vie  those  in  her 
hair ;  and  while  whispering  in  the  oar  of  that  deep-bosomed  maid,  he 
presses  her  bare,  fat  shoulder  with  his  fingers  in  the  most  admiring  and 
lustful  manner  possible.  At  odd  intervals  he  does  plenty  of  dancing, 
too  ;  and  afler  a  waltz  of  more  than  ordinary  vigor,  he  calls  Mr.  Spen- 
low aside,  and  eagerly  recounts  how  his  soul  enjoyed  the  luscious  plump- 
ness of  his  first  partner,  Mrs.  B.,  or  the  burning  langour  of  his  second, 
Miss  A.  He  is  also  careful  that  plenty  of  refreshments  shall  be  provided, 
and  in  pl\ice  of  the  customary  thin  lemonade,  he  delights  the  ladies  with 
ample  stores  of  stout  cordials  and  rich  old  wines. 

At  the  close  of  the  ball,  he  promenades  up  and  down  the  piazza  "^lith 
his  favorite  widow  for  an  hour  or  more,  doing  his  best  at  rhapsody  and 
comphment ;  and  when  his  fulsomeness  at  length  drives  his  companion 
to  her  apartment,  ho  joins  his  male  friends  in  the  bar-room  to  boast  of 
his  victories  among  the  women,  sing  songs  of  questionable  burden,  and 
drink  champagne  until  he  is  forced  to  be  carried  to  his  bed,  like  a  sad 
old  scapegrace  as  he  is. 


LIKES    70R   AN    ALBUIC. 


Ak  Album !  —  p*rttbee  what  is  it? 

A  book  like  tnis  I  'm  sbown  ? 
Kept  to  be  fllle<l  witb  others'  wit, 

By  people  who  have  none  ? 

voi.  XLVn.  4 
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XT        FKIEND        THE        *F&IEND. 


Mt  friend  tho  Friend,  of  humble  birth. 
Of  sober  garb  and  sect  austere. 

In  all  the  traits  of  manly  worth, 
And  all  its  tests,  has  no  compeer. 


The  brow  that  modest  broad  brim  hides, 
TN'itli  sculpture*s  grandest  antique  suiti^ 

And  well  ttie  mind  tliat  there  presides 
Reflects  divinest  attributes . 


A  mind,  before  whose  searching  light 
The  mists  of  doubt  and  error  fly, 

As  flee  the  spectral  glooms  of  night 
When  Mommg  opes  her  golden  eye. 


But  nobler  far  than  noblest  mind 
Impalaced  jet  in  mortal  clar, 

The  great,  warm,  genial  heart  enslirined 
Within  Umt  quaint  drab  cut-away  I 


A  heart  so  prone  to  pity's  throe, 
To  angel  kindness  so  akin, 

The  faintest  sigh  of  human  wo 
Is  answered  cro  it  well  begin. 


My  friend  the  Friend  you  '11  seek  in  vain 
Where  fashion  flaunts  in  noise  and  glare : 

But  search  tho  haunts  of  want  and  pain, 
You  will  not  fail  to  find  him  there. 


Yet  he,  alas  I  for  three-score  years 
Beneath  a  grievous  cross  has  bent : 

But  never  weak,  unmanly  tears 
Have  marked  the  doleful  way  he  went 


My  fHend  the  Friend  —  nay,  Muse,  be  dumb. 
Or  worth  its  broadest  title  give : 

Remember  Terence'  •  Homo  smm,* 
And  call  him  Friend  of  all  that  live. 


Jiew-Tork,\^gA, 
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LETTERS      TO      ELLA 


HIIMBSS      PIY  K. 

When  Father  Green  and  James  arrived  at  Nathan's,  they  found  the 
table  neatly  spread  and  a  frugal  supper  prepared.  There  is  ground  to 
suspect  that  a  hint  of  the  probability  of  a  guest  had  been  given  to  Emily. 
She  cheerfully  and  chattily  poured  the  tea.  As  usual,  she  had  decorated 
the  table  with  flowers,  whose  fragrance  and  beauty  could  not  be  unwel- 
come to  the  most  indifierent  person,  and  were  to  her  a  source  of  delight. 
There  was  an  air  of  tidiness  about  the  house,  and  a  relish  of  purity  and 
contentment,  which  in  any  condition  of  life  are  of  the  unpurchasable  graces 
of  home.  James  found  himself  eating  his  plain  bread-and-butter  and 
his  slice  of  cold  meat  with  an  appetite  often  wanting  to  a  more  expens- 
ive repast.  Except  in  one  thing  Emily  achieved  in  her  little  theatxe 
a  perfect  success.  There  was  a  constant,  but  perhaps  unconscious,  efibrt 
on  her  part,  to  appear  to  be  erect,  and  to  conceal  her  deformity.  Her 
manner  showed  that  she  did  not  forget  her  misfortune,  but  that  die 
vainly  flattered  herself  it  might  not  be  noticed.  Poor,  gentle  Emily  I 
Disguise  is  so  impossible,  that  her  efibrt  at  concealment  was  almost,  if 
not  quite,  pathetic.  She  so  far  mistook  herself  as  to  throw  out  some  of 
those  adventurous  words,  which  in  her  more  beautiful  but  less  happy 
days,  had  been  wont  to  return  to  her  like  rich  argosies,  laden  with  the 
bounty  of  personal  admiration.  In  her  efibrt  to  be  entertaining,  she  might, 
probably,  have  made  herself  unhappy,  but  for  the  timely  and  genial 
protection  of  Father  Green,  so  extended,  that  she  felt  its  kindness  while 
it  led  her  back  to  perfect  security  and  gratified  resignation. 

'  Speaking  of  personal  appearance,  Emily,'  said  he,  *  brings  up  pleas- 
ant recollections.  I  recollect  the  morning  you  were  married.  Brides 
seldom  look  well.  The  most  beautiful  girl  in  her  bridal-dress  some  how 
or  other  loses  herself  But  you  were  one  of  the  few  exceptions.  In 
those  days  you  were  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  a  rose.  You  seemed  on 
that  occasion  to  be  calm  and  glorious  with  a  great  joy.' 

'  I  know  not  seems^  said  Emily  archly,  her  face  radiant  with  the 
brightness  of  the  recollection,  and  a  tear  dropping  from  her  glad  eyes. 

*  And  yet,'  continued  Father  Green,  *  I  believe  that  Emily,  the  wife, 
who  lost  her  beauty  by  an  heroic  exploit  in  saving  her  husband  from 
death,  and  who  bears  all  trials  with  sweetness  of  temper,  is  more  cher- 
ished, honored,  and  loved,  than  was  our  Emily,  the  beauty.  You  will 
observe,  James,  that  here  is  a  new  variety  of  heliotrope.  Is  this  the 
same  variety,  Emily,  which  won  the  medal  ? ' 

But  if  I  go  on  repeating  all  that  was  said,  it  will  be  more  than  was 
bargained  for.  I  shall  get  forward  faster  by  stating  in  general  terms, 
that  before  going  to  bed  Father  Green  had  established  a  confidence  be- 
tween himself  and  James,  on  terms  as  intimate  as  if  they  had  been 
fether  and  son.     James  had  told  his  story,  and  been  won  over  toa  jn>- 
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mise  to  abandon  his  loose  associates,  and  pursue  a  sober  life.  In  fact  he 
kindled  rather  too  much  with  his  new  purpose.  He  uttered  maximB 
and  defined  an  immoderate  number  of  rules  to  be  obeyed.  He  got  along 
so  fast  that  he  spoke  without  charity  of  persons  who  would  allow  their 
passions  to  mislead  them.  The  encouraging  part  of  the  matter  was, 
that  he  consented  to  seek  the  means  of  earning  an  honest  support :  in 
doing  which  there  was  a  chance  to  hope  that  he  might  strength^  his 
self-control,  and  after  awhile  be  able  to  go  home  to  his  distant  friends 
with  a  new  song  in  his  mouth.  How  matters  fell  out  with  him  will 
by-and-by  appear. 

I  come  now  to  my  client,  the  Old  Hunker,  about  whom  you  arc  curious. 
He  belongs  to  a  class  of  men  almost  gone.  A  few  years  more  will  make 
tliem  as  scarce  as  Hippopotami. 

You  know  that  our  War  of  Independence  was  carried  on  chiefly  east 
of  the  Alleghanies.  At  its  close,  portions  of  the  western  country,  and 
especially  of  Ohio,  were  set  apart  as  bounty-lands  for  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  These  lands  could  not,  of  course, 
travel  to  the  soldiers,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  would  not  come  to  the 
lands.  There  sprung  up  for  the  occasion  a  code  of  laws  and  a  set  of 
land-merchants.  Some  of  these  merchants,  expectmg  for  their  services 
a  share  of  the  land,  acted  as  agents,  seeking  eligible  ground  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  covering  it  with  the  soldier's  title.  They  searched  out  Indian 
trails,  springs,  and  water-courses.  They  weighed  the  chances  for  roada, 
villages,  and  cities.  Others,  or  indeed  the  same  persons  hi  a  diflerent 
capacity,  followed  the  crooked  trail  of  the  old  soldier ;  traced  his  line  of 
descent  from  generation  to  generation  ;  buying  in  for  a  mere  song  from 
him  or  his  scattered  progeny  the  evidence  of  his  coimtry's  gratitude.  In 
all  sorts  of  public  and  private  conveyances  they  travelled  up  and  down. 
They  swam  and  forded  rivers,  and  at  log-cabins,  or  wherever  shelter 
could  be  found,  they  rested.  They  played  like  shuttles  between  the 
new  and  tlio  old  States,  and  were  familiar  with  the  manners  of  both. 
They  were  so  many  travelling  colleges  of  heraldry,  and  knew  more  than 
will  ever  be  written  of  the  family  history  and  personal  traits  of  our 
revolutionary  characters.  It  was  their  business  to  know  what  generals, 
subalterns,  privates,  had  been  engaged  in  the  service  ;  to  what  neigh- 
hood  they  retired  after  the  conflict  was  ended ;  which  of  them  had  wives 
or  children  ;  to  what  quarters  of  the  globe  these  children  or  their  de- 
scendants had  wandered ;  to  follow  them  if  need  be  to  Poland,  to  Franco, 
or  elsewhere ;  to  know  their  habits,  their  means,  their  foibles,  their 
wants  ;  to  procure  the  evidence  of  deaths  and  marriages,  and  whatever 
circumstances  go  to  make  up  title.  The  lives  of  these  land-merchants 
were  lives  of  hardihood  and  adventure.  They  wore  no  *  sandal  shoon ' 
such  as  poets  attribute  to  the  old  troubadours  and  pilgrim-crusaders,  but 
they  were  equally  at  home  in  the  woodman's  hovel,  or  the  costly  man- 
sion of  the  older  settlements.  With  tact  and  address,  acquired  from  the 
study  of  character,  and  with  great  store  of  anecdotes  and  incidents  by 
flood  and  field,  they  were  seldom  under  any  roof  unwelcome  guests. 
Some  of  them  were  persons  of  extensive  information.  Most  of  them 
were  unflinching  politicians.  It  resulted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from 
their  pursuits,  that  they  were  shrewd  and  apt  at  expedients.    They  heard 
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plays,  hymns,  and  ballads ;  and  they  carried  in  memory  a  yariety  of  lit- 
erary scraps.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  reading,  by  many  degrees  more 
extensive  than  it  was  choice  or  accurate.  They  were  many-sided  men. 
They  would  probably  bear  about  the  same  comparison  with  the  tho- 
roughly-accomplished travellers  and  scholars,  whom  the  Germans  call 
manyi^ided,  as  conmion  crystal  quartz  bears  to  the  true  diamond.  But 
this  comparison  must  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  outside  appear- 
ances and  literary  acquirements.  Our  land-merchants  were  not  unire- 
quently  men  of  scope  and  genius.  Many  of  the  large  fortunes  of  this 
valley  were  foimded  by  them.  In  the  war  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  with  Great-Britain  and  the  border  savages,  they  were  well  rep- 
resented at  the  head  of  companies  and  regiments.  Some  of  them  have 
filled  with  credit  the  Governor's  chair,  and  not  a  few  have  answered  to 
names,  of  which  their  children  and  neighbors  were  proud,  at  the  calling 
of  the  rolls  of  the  State  Legislatures  and  of  Congress. 

If  I  wished  to  write  a  novel,  I  could  find  in  the  adventures  of  such 
men,  enough  well-authenticated  material  for  as  many  volumes  as  the 
Waverley  series.  They  open  a  field  as  yet  unoccupied,  capable  of  fur- 
nishing a  richer  variety  of  scenes  and  characters  than  that  chosen  by 
Cooper  or  Irving.  These  legends  are  fast  passing  away.  He  who 
should  clothe  them  with  pleasant  fancies,  and  embalm  them  in  the  clear 
amber  of  a  pure  English  style,  might  twine  his  hopes  of  being  *  remem- 
bered in  his  land's  language.*  From  the  touch  of  rude  and  unskilful 
pen,  firom  the  unchastened  taste,  from  all  uncleanness  and  mixture  of 
tongues,  may  angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  them !  Not  for  me 
is  the  pleasant  task  of  weaving  the  golden  threads,  and  of  leading  the  mu- 
sical flow  of  the  rich  old  Saxon  among  events  so  stirring  and  romantic. 
Were  the  impulse  stronger  than  it  is,  or  the  timidness  less,  I  could  not 
be  free  from  causes  to  interrupt  and  hinder.  The  perplexity  of  the  lovers 
would  be  thus  painfully  prolonged,  and  the  marriage  thus  unreasona- 
bly delayed.     So,  my  daughter,  let  us  return  to  sober  and  homely  truth. 

Our  Old  Hunker's  name  is  Heminway,  and  he  used  to  be  one  of  the 
land -merchants.  By  reason  of  having  been  greatly  pleased  with  the 
character  of  the  young  Indian  portrayed  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  *  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,*  he  named  his  yoimgest  son  Uncas.  This  young  gentle- 
man, about  nineteen  years  old,  is  not  well  pleased  with  his  name,  and 
consequently  writes  it  U.  Heminway.  He  is  rather  a  large  young  man 
for  his  age,  and  is  not  a  favorite  with  younger  boys.  The  ruder  sort 
amuse  themselves  by  calling  to  him  : 

*  Hello,  there  U  !  * 

'  What  do  you  want  ?  '  says  Uncas  with  dignity.  *  Who  are  yon 
calling?' 

*  U  I  U.  Heminway :  no  body  but  U  ! ' 

Jdr.  Heminway,  as  I  told  you  in  a  previous  letter,  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  hard  man.  His  wealth  is  very  large,  and  he  lives  on  an 
expensive  scale.  His  hospitalities  are  free  enough,  and  the  only  criti- 
cism that  has  occurred  to  me  in  regard  to  them,  is  that  they  are  rather 
elaborate.  His  wealth  exposes  him  to  much  teasing  for  help  to  plans 
for  charity.  It  is  not  clear  that  he  gives  less  than  he  ought,  but  he 
necessarily  refuses  many,  and  his  manner  of  doing  it  is  the  cause,  or  at 
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least  one  of  the  causes  of  the  common  notion  of  his  stinginess.  It  has 
come  to  this,  that  when  a  person  goes  to  see  him  on  a  plea  of  charity, 
it  is  called  entering  the  leopard's  cage.  He  assures  me  that  he  meets 
with  entire  respect  and  frankness  suggestions  modestly  presented,  and 
gives  or  refuses  his  aid  in  a  manner  to  leave  no  sting. 

*  But,  Sir !  *  says  he,  warming  up,  *  these  heggars  come  in  droves ; 
men,  women,  and  children,  Bloomers  and  philanthropists ;  there  is  no 
end !  Their  long  ears  cast  a  shadow  that  depresses  me.  You  might  as 
well  satisfy  the  hunger  of  shoats.  They  come.  Sir,  to  bully  me  and  to 
threaten!  They  brandish  texts  of  Scripture  over  my  head.  They 
menace  me  with  public  opinion.  They  seem  to  think  public  opinion 
is  a  beast  of  prey,  which  they  have  got  tied  up  in  a  bag,  and  that  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  untie  the  string  and  let  him  out.  They  batter  me 
with  societies.  The  unworthy  scoundrels!  Every  woman  afflicted 
with  rights  ;  every  man  who  thinks  he  has  a  mission  to  bloat  himself 
up  with  cold  water ;  every  whey-blooded  spooney  who  has  taken  to 
hating  his  own  race  and  loving  niggers-^ the  whole  caluboodle  hover 
around  me  like  swarms  of  mosquitoes.  They  make  me  feel  as  Dr. 
Watts  did  when  he  saw  the  coon  —  wasn't  it  Dr.  Watts  ?  —  or  some  body 
who  exclaimed  *. 

*  TnB  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  coon  I 
Where  did  jou  get  that  goose-look  ? ' 

They  talk  about  sustaining  principles.  Sir,  I  *d  as  lieve  see  a  snake  as  to 
hear  one  of  *em  say  *  principles.'  I  hate  principles.  I  never  seen  a  *  man 
of  principle '  who  was  n't  a  bore  and  a  humbug.  The  most  disagreeable 
thing  the  Lord  ever  made  is  a  woman  of  principle,  Sir !  Naturally  and 
on  Scripture,  what  the  devil  has  a  woman  to  do  with  principles  ?  They 
bore  with  a  dreadful  auger.  They  have  *  spheres'  and  things  of  that  sort. 
They  are  for  elevating  something  or  other,  elevating  Indians,  drunkards, 
niggers,  and  what  not.  They  want  to  get  a  lever  under  something  all 
the  while  to  pry  it  up.  Why,  Sir,  it 's  a  fact,  a  woman  came  to  get  me 
to  help  her  pry  up,  or  as  she  called  it,  elevate,  the  Hottentots.  She  had 
the  rights,  the  worst  way.  They  had  struck  in.  Sir !  She  had  found 
out  that  the  Hottentots  had  no  shirts.  How  they  must  suffer  without 
shirts !  She  portrayed  the  suflerings  of  a  single  Hottentot ;  then  pro- 
duced a  compilation  of  statistics.  I  would  as  soon  see  bed-bugs  at  any 
time  as  statistics.  I  make  an  inviolable  rule  never  to  give  a  penny  to 
any  person  who  makes  me  hear  statistics  ;  I  would  see  them  in  Tophet 
first.  She  brought  statistics  to  prove  how  many  Hottentots  thar  was  in 
all :  I  forget  how  many  now,  but  thar  was  an  outrageous  lot  of  'em, 
and  not  one  of  'em  had  a  shirt.  She  did  n't  think  it  would  be  at  all 
right  to  cease  crying  aloud  and  spare  not  till  these  poor  brethren  had 
the  dry  goods.  Then  she  said  something  about  *  spheres.'  *  My  dear 
friend ! '  said  I,  *  you  surprise  me.  I  am  uncommonly  busy  to-day,  and 
must  be  excused  in  a  moment,  but  will  you  please  explain  what  are 
Hottentots  ?  It  strikes  me  I  *ve  heard  of  *em,  but  my  notions  are  vague. 
They  skin  them,  do  n't  they,  for  fur,  and  put  on  shirts  afterward  ? ' 

It  would  bo  natural  to  infer  from  his  mode  of  speaking  of  these  ap- 
plications, and  from  the  way  the  persons  applying  talk  about  him  and 
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his  hardness,  that  he  treats  them  bluntly,  and  harshly  shuts  all  avenues 
of  approach*  But  that  is  not  his  way.  He  makes  a  show  of  courtesy 
and  sympathy.  He  afiects  dulness  of  understanding,  and  bewails  his 
early  lack  of  opportunities  for  study,  His  mind  is  eager  for  knowledge, 
and  he  is  interested  to  hear  explanations.  When  the  application  is 
presented,  it  is  of  course  grounded  upon  some  fact  or  principle,  which 
the  applicants  suppose  to  be  commonly  acknowledged ;  and  from  this 
starting-point  they  draw  their  argument.  His  common  method  is  to  be 
smooth  and  demure,  and  suggest  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  fact  or  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  found  their  reasoning.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
he  doubts  or  denies  it  It  is  not  unusual  to  begin  with  the  idea,  that, 
individuals  possessing  wealth  are  but  stewards  of  God's  bounty,  and 
responsible  for  a  faithful  application  of  it  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
This  he  denies ;  and  wants  to  have  it  explained.  He  claims  to  be  able 
to  show  a  good  title  in  fee-simple  for  every  thing  he  owns  except  one 
piece  of  groimd.  There  is  an  outstanding  right  of  dower,  but  the  widow 
is  in  Germany,  and  not  likely  to  return  to  him.  The  evils  of  intem- 
perance one  would  suppose  sufficiently  apparent ;  but  when  urged  as  a 
reason  for  a  contribution  which  he  does  not  choose  to  make,  he  cannot 
take  the  meaning.  He  has  always  been  fond  of  good  liquors,  and  won- 
ders what  objection  there  can  be  to  them.  '  0  Sir !  I  grant  you  thar  is 
great  quantities  of  bad  liquor,  not  £t  to  use,  certainly  not  fit  for  a  gen- 
Ueman,  much  less  for  a  Christian,  but  John !     I  say  —  John  I ' 

'Yes,  Sir!' 

*  Open  that  cupboard,  John ;  take  that  decanter  nearest  the  comer, 
go  down  cellar  and  fill  it  with  Old  Rye  from  cask  No.  1 .  Mind  you 
do  not  touch  the  one  I  bought  this  year  or  the  one  I  bought  last  year, 
but  draw  from  the  old  cask  No.  1.  We  will  see  then  what  this  gentle- 
man thinks  about  liquors  being  poison.  I  will  send  a  bottle  over  to 
your  house.  Sir  I  Take  a  glass  first  before  dinner,  and  see  what  you 
think  of  it.' 

Oii  the  negro  question  he  is,  at  times,  and  to  certain  kinds  of  people, 
a  strange  man.  He  denies  all  kindred  or  brotherhood,  and  wonders 
how  the  notion  got  started  that  negroes  were  whites  or  brethren.  One 
fact  alone,  he  affects  to  think  shows  the  fallacy  of  this  idea.  *  Niggers 
never  enjoy  or  behave  themselves  to  the  best  advantage  without  being 
logged.  Now,  Sir,  that 's  not  the  case  with  white  folks.  How  can 
you  explain  that  ? '  His  manner  is  so  studiously  deferential  and  polite, 
he  puts  on  an  air  BO  frank  and  sympathetic,  that  he  frequently  draws 
his  besiegers  into  an  argument  —  an  argument  of  course  extremely  per- 
plexing to  them,  because  of  his  darkness  and  delusion  touching  first 
principles.  I  heard  of  a  highly-esteemed  but  somewhat  pressing  agent 
df  one  of  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  who  urged  him  to  contribute 
toward  a  mission  to  the  Pacific  Islands,  where  the  natives  kill  and  eat 
each  other,  and  are  especially  fond  of  eating  strangers.  Mr.  Heminway 
was  much  interested  to  know  the  manner  of  cooking,  and  finally,  to 
know  what  would  happen  if  nothing  should  be  done  to  convert  the 
savages.  The  gentleman  feared  they  would  be  lost ;  that  their  souls 
would  be  sunk  in  dreadful  punishment,  and  condemned  to  eternal  tor- 
ments.   Mr.  Heminway  said  it  was  a  new  subject  to  him,  but  he 
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rather  thought  if  half  that  was  told  ahout  them  was  true,  they  deserved 
it,  and  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  with  them.  *  Better 
let  'em  slide.' 

These  earnest  and  well-meaning  persons,  after  laboring  hours  with- 
out  success  to  throw  light  upon  their  subject  and  to  convince  his  slow 
mind,  leave  him  under  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  insufficiency ;  and 
by  degrees  they  open  up  their  minds  to  a  consciousness  of  having  been 
played  upon.  They  scold  about  liim,  and  wonder  what  his  heart  is 
made  of 

Such  is  my  new  client  the  Old  Hunker.  Saving  his  prejudices  and 
hisoddness  upon  certain  topics,  his  character,  for  the  most  part,  is 
clever.  He  is  an  entertaining  talker,  a  kind  neighbor,  a  good  husband, 
and  a  devoted  father,  and,  upon  tlie  whole,  a  man  not  without  staunch 
and  useful  qualities. 

It  happened  not  long  before  the  time  I  refer  to,  that  an  efibrt  was 
made  to  get  up  a  company  to  build  a  rail-road  between  this  city  and 

.      TJie  company  was  called  The   Grand  Trunk  Inter-Oceanic 

Rail-Road  Company.  Mr.  Heminway  was  pleased  with  the  project, 
but  at  his  age  and  with  his  fortune  secure,  he  did  not  intend  to  embark 
actively  in  it.  He  intended  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  and  encourage  it, 
but  to  let  others,  more  actively  inclined,  bear  the  labor.  I  suppose 
this  may  be  the  truth  of  the  matter.  But  some  of  the  shrewder  sort 
hinted  that  his  motive  was  to  stand  back  until  the  project  was  launched. 
Then  when  its  available  means  should  be  '  short,'  as  they  say  it  com- 
monly happens  in  the  history  of  every  road,  that  its  means  are  *  short  * 
at  some  time  or  other,  Mr.  Heminway  would  come  forward  and  *  help ' 
it ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  buy  in  stock  and  bonds  at  a  low  figure, 
take  the  control  of  the  company,  appoint  his  friends  to  snug  situations, 
receive  praise  from  the  newspapers  as  *  the  great  capitalist  Heminway, 
who  had  generously  come  forward,'  and  whose  connection  with  the 
road  secured  its  being  finished  at  an  eariy  period.  It  was  further  ima^ 
gined  that  while  this  proceeding  was  going  on,  Mr.  Heminway  would 
suck  out  the  juice  of  the  concern,  and  leave  it  as  dry  as  the  rind  of  an 
orange  ;  that  is  to  say,  would  make  all  the  profit  the  project  was  capa> 
ble  of  yielding  ;  that  meanwhile,  by  means  of  fictitious  bids  at  the  pub- 
lic sales  of  stock,  and  by  well-considered  statistics,  pubHshed  in  the 
money  articles  of  the  commercial  newspapers  —  a  purely  figurative 
affair  —  he  would  run  up  the  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds  in  market,  and 
sell  out  his  interest.  It  was  thus  imagined  that  Mr.  Heminway's 
health  and  age  would  imperatively  demand  repose ;  that  he  would  long 
for  the  sweets  of  domestic  happiness,  too  much  neglected  for  pubhc 
duties ;  that  he  would  retire  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  there 
striving  to  wean  himself  from  the  cares  of  this  world,  direct  his  thoughts 
toward  the  shining  pathway  which  leads  to  a  better. 

This  was  the  view  of  Mr.  Heminway's  probable  purposes,  rather 
hinted  than  spoken  by  Mr.  Blodget,  a  man  who  has  had  great  expe- 
rience in  helping  forward  the  public  improvements  of  the  country,  and 
who  has  been  counted  upon  as  an  important  person  in  the  Grand  Trunk 
Inter-Oceanic  Rail-Road  Company.  I  have  expressed  my  impression 
that  these  suspicions  were  not  just.    How  far  my  feelings  may  be  swayed 
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by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hemiiiway  is  my  client,  I  do  not  know.  Mr. 
Blodget  is  a  man  whose  slightest  hint  in  such  a  matter  is  worth  more 
than  my  opinion.  His  little  finger,  so  to  speak,  weighs  more  than  my 
whole  hand.  His  acres  have  been  stretching  while  mine  have  remained 
the  same.  He  is,  as  it  were,  a  man  for  the  age.  At  an  early  period 
of  the  rail-road  movement,  Mr.  Blodget*s  mind  was  enlisted  in  it.  He 
saw  at  a  glance  its  untold  importance,  both  to  the  material  and  moral 
aspects  of  his  country. 

His  mind  seems  to  dwell  with  the  most  pleasing  emotions  upon  its 
influence  on  religion  and  the  fine  arts.  To  be  whirled  with  speed  from 
one  locality  to  another  must  open  out  and  enlarge  the  mind.  It  exposes 
it  to  new  and  various  trains  of  thought,  and  must  lift  it  up  to  say  with 
the  Psalmist :  *  "What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  *  The 
arts,  and  particularly  the  fine  arts,  must,  he  thinks,  share  the  impulse. 
One  frequently  thunders  along  on  the  cars  past  scenery  which  stamps 
itself  upon  the  memory.  *  A  thing  of  beauty,'  Mr.  Blodget  sajrs,  *  is  a 
joy  for  ever.'  You  sometimes  on  the  cars  behold  a  head,  such  as  the 
old  masters  never  equalled  ;  a  strong  old  man,  full  of  grace  and  truth  ; 
a  radiant  child  ;  a  pair  of  lovers  ;  a  serene  old  lady  with  her  body  in 
this  world,  but  her  soul  laughing  like  a  young  blossom  in  the  dews  and 
sun-shine  of  heaven,  and  things  of  that  sort.  The  art  impulse  must, 
under  such  appeals,  push  its  way  through  hindrances  to  a  more  stately 
growth ;  such  idyls,  such  cli^,  such  heads,  such  groups ;  such  a  de- 
mand upon  memory  for  their  reproduction  ;  and  such  a  market ! 

Mr.  Blodget  at  an  early  age  entered  an  engineer's  corps,  and  soon  rose 
to  be  an  assistant-engineer  on  a  rail-road.  He  had  the  over-sight  of  the 
construction  of  several  miles  of  road,  and  although  his  position  was 
subordinate,  his  genius  was  editorially  spoken  of  in  the  village  news- 
papers. Such  was  his  system  that  the  contractors  on  that  part  of  the 
road  achieved  more  yards  of  embankment  and  excavation,  in  addition 
to  well-certified  extras,  than  any  other  contractors  on  the  line  with  the 
same  amount  of  labor,  or  within  the  same  distance.  The  other  con- 
tractors were  ill-disposed,  and  hinted  a  purpose  to  show  up  some  sort  of 
fraud  to  the  president  and  directors  in  the  measurements  ani  certifi- 
cates ;  but  on  Mr.  Blodget's  suggestion,  the  successful  contractors  got 
up  a  public  testimonial  to  the  president  of  the  road,  and  selected  Mr. 
Blodget  to  express  to  him  in  a  speech  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
merits  as  a  public  man.  There  was  a  handsome  gathering  on  that 
eventful  occasion.  Mr.  Blodget  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  contractors, 
a  beautiful  silver  pitcher,  with  an  inscription.  His  speech  was  pub- 
lished :  it  was  good.  The  pitcher  was  costly.  I  have  understood  it 
cost  sixty  dollars,  and  had  the  name  of  the  silvei^smith  engraved  upon 
it  directly  under  the  inscription  to  the  president.  Other  contractors 
under  other  engineers  on  the  same  road  lost  money.  It  was  said  that 
thig  sixty-dollar  pitcher  had  put  investigation  to  sleep,  and  saved  the 
donors  many  thousands.  They  did  pocket  a  comfortable  sum,  but  their 
liberality  was  such  that  the  public  sympathized  with  their  good  fortune. 
Mr.  Blodget's  salary  at  that  time  was  small,  but  his  genius  overcame 
depressing  influences.     It  was  not  long  before  he  rode  a  fine  hor&e» 
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His  dress  became  more  costly.  Upon  the  whole,  he  gained  reputation 
and  money  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Blodget's  next  success  happened  thus :  A  rail-road  had  been  pro- 
jected through  a  rich  country,  and  on  a  route  which  could  not  fail  to 
command  success.  Large  subscriptions  had  been  made  to  the  stock, 
but  there  yet  lacked  a  round  siun.  Gentlemen  were  at  length  found 
who  could  command  money,  and  who  were  willing  to  contract  to  build 
the  whole  road  for  an  amount  of  cash  but  little  more  than  the  whole 
amount  subscribed.  They  would  take  the  rest  of  their  pay  in  the  stock 
and  bonds  of  the  company.  But  before  they  could  do  this,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  the  opinions  of  an  engineer  known  to  them.  Mr. 
Biodget,  they  took  the  hberty  to  say,  was  a  man  in  whom  capitalists 
had  confidence,  and  if  Mr.  Biodget  should  be  appointed  engineer,  and 
should  report  favorably,  they  would  engage  to  buUd  the  road.  It  was 
also  hinted  that  it  would  in  any  event  be  worth  while  to  secure  Mr. 
Blodget's  influence.  Mr.  Biodget  was  accordingly  made  engineer.  It 
filled  common  people  with  awe  to  behold  the  number  of  maps  and  pro- 
flies  made  for  that  road.  He  reported  favorably  of  the  route.  The  up- 
shot was,  that  those  gentlemen-contractors  agreed  to  build  the  road  at 
the  prices  flxed  by  the  engineer  in  his  estimates.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  the  route  could  be  varied  at  the  discretion  of  the  engineer ;  all 
extra  work  to  be  paid  for  at  the  price  flxed  by  the  engineer ;  all  work 
to  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer,  and  when  accepted  by 
him,  it  was  to  be  considered  accepted  by  the  company.  Any  disagree- 
ment arising  between  the  contractors  and  company,  on  any  subject,  to 
be  mutually  submitted  to  the  engineer,  and  his  decision  to  be  flnal. 

Mr.  Biodget  was  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  great  usefulness.  Were 
it  possible  to  imagine  an  engineer  to  be  influenced  by  his  private  inter- 
ests, and  were  it  possible  for  his  private  interests  to  be  those  of  a  part- 
ner with  the  contractors,  it  would  give  a  chance  to  make  proflt,  or  as 
business  men  say,  it  might  be  made  *  a  nice  thing.*  Because  you  will 
understand  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  engineer  to  make  the  contract 
just  what  he  pleased.  I  am  merely  supposing  a  possibility.  Mr.  Blod- 
get  was  liberal  to  all  except  the  contractors.  It  was  noticed  that  he 
was  very  watchful  over  the  contractors,  and  it  was  frequently  said  that 
every  cent  they  made  on  tliat  contract  would  be  well  earned.  The 
contractors,  however,  rather  liked  him.  They  flnished  their  job  with 
proflt.  Mr.  Biodget  also  became  wealthy.  On  a  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  for  three  years,  he  bore  his  expenses,  and  cleared  a 
net  proflt  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Biodget  was  now  a  capitalist,  and  had  the  ear  of  capitalists.  In 
one  instance  I  belieye  he  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  he  acted  openly 
in  three  capacities  at  once,  financial  agent  of  the  company,  chief-en- 
gineer, and  contractor.  It  was  a  hard  struggle.  He  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  *  good  thing  *  of  it  for  himself,  but  even  his  genius  failed  to  make 
it  profitable  to  the  company.  His  connection  with  rail-road  companies 
has  of  late  been  less  apparent.  It  is  rather  understood  than  known. 
The  rise  of  a  doubtful  stock  happens  soon  after  he  buys  ;  it  falls  soon 
after  he  sells.     He  goes  up,  while  the  companies  go  down.     The  flnan- 
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eial  difficulties  of  the  country  are  so  groat  that  Mr.  Blodget  is  unwilling 
to  connect  his  fortunes  with  a  road  further  than  to  give  it  a  temporary 
lift.  But  with  his  even  good  fortune  he  propitiates  providence  by 
liberality.  His  name  can  be  seen  any  day  on  subscription-papers  for 
benevolent  objects.  He  helps  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  :  he  lives 
in  generous  style  :  he  turns  no  one  away  empty  :  he  is  popular,  and  his 
word  goes  far.  Why  he  made  the  suggestions  I  have  named  about  Mr. 
Heminway,  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Inter-Oceanic  Rail- 
Road,  I  cannot  explain.  Mr.  Heminway  had  subscribed  as  much  as  Mr. 
Blodget.  When  Mr.  Blodget  made  his  great  speech  to  the  citizens,  and 
proved  that  the  Grand  Tru^  Inter-Oceanic  Rail-Road  would  draw  over 
it  all  the  travel  and  commerce  between  London  and  Canton,  Mr.  Hem- 
inway was  gratified,  and  said  so.  There  is  something  between  them  I 
do  not  quite  understand.     I  think  I  shall  find  it  out. 

Mr.  Heminway,  as  usual,  fell  under  suspicion  ;  but  Mr.  Blodget  was 
looked  to  as  the  man  for  counsel  and  public  service.  It  happened  when 
the  engineer  returned  with  his  surveys  that  the  only  desirable  route  he 
could  find  cut  two  of  Mr.  Heminway's  farms.  In  one  it  would  require 
a  deep  cut  diagonally  from  comer  to  comer  :  in  the  other,  which  was 
a  stock  farm,  it  would  require  a  high  embankment  so  as  to  cut  the 
principal  part  of  it  off  from  access  to  water.  It  happened  also  that  it 
was  likely  to  damage  Mr.  Blodget  A  tract  of  ground  on  the  border  of 
the  city,  which  he  had  cherished,  he  said,  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and 
upon  which  he  had  fondly  intended  to  build  a  family  mansion,  was  re- 
quired as  a  depot.  Tme,  it  might  enhance  other  property  owned  by 
him  in  the  vicinity,  but  what  was  that  to  him !  It  robbed  him  of  his 
dearest,  his  holiest ;  in  short,  it  disturbed  him  ;  but  if  the  public  good 
required  it,  he  must  give  way.  He  was  afraid  Mrs.  Blodget  would  cry 
her  eyes  out. 

Mr.  Heminway  found  out  what  was  going  on,  and  came  to  my  offico 
in  a  rage.  He  declared  Blodget  to  be  a  humbug.  The  fact  was,  he 
said,  that  it  would  cost  the  company  an  immense  sum  of  money  to  build 
the  road  on  the  line  spoken  of,  more  than  it  would  to  build  it  on  another 
line.  It  would  be  waste  and  ruin.  It  was  all  contrived  to  make  the 
d6pdt  on  Blodget's  groimd,  and  by  a  rise  of  property,  to  put  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  Blodget's  pocket.     He  would  expose  the  engineer  as 

an  impostor ;  he  would  blow  up  Blodget  as But  all  at  once  his 

countenance  relaxed,  his  eye  glistened  with  a  peculiar  intelligence,  he 
slapped  his  palm  against  his  thigh,  and  said  :  *  I  have  it !  Keep  your 
own  counsel.     1  '11  —  keep  cool !  * 

He  laid  stress  upon  and  often  repeated  his  warning  to  me  to  keep 
cool,  who  had  not  been  excited.  He  finally  went  off,  and  as  to  his 
plans,  left  me  as  wise  as  he  found  me.  I  knew,  however,  that  they 
would  soon  develop  themselves ;  for  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  the  next 
evening  to  hear  the  engineer's  report.  I  heard  nothing  more  until  late 
in  the  afternoon  before  the  meeting,  when  a  boy  handed  me  a  note 
from  Mr.  Heminway,  and  a  package  containing  a  charter  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Inter-Oceanic  Rail-Road  Company,  covering  thirty  pages  in  close 
print  The  note  requested  me  to  examine  the  charter  carefully,  and 
■Old  lam  by  the  bearer  in  a  half  an-hour  a  written  opinion  whether  it 
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would  be  entirely  safe  to  invest  five  millions  of  dollars  in  building  the 
road  on  the  line  about  to  be  recommended  by  the  engineer,  under  tJuU 
charter,  which,  ho  suggested,  seemed  to  contemplate  a  difierent  route. 
I  replied  that  the  question  was  one  which  naturally  presented  itself,  and 
the  amount  to  bo  involved  was  so  large,  it  ought  to  be  well  thought  o£ 
I  could  not  on  so  short  notice  take  the  responsibility  of  giving  an  opin- 
ion. It  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time  but  that  he  was  quite  in  earnest 
in  expecting  my  opinion ;  but  I  can  see  now  that  he  has  studied  my 
habits  as  well  as  I  have  studied  his.  I  am  satisfied  he  did  not  want 
my  opinion.  He  knew  that  I  would  not  give  a  legal  opinion  on  such  a 
matter  without  time  for  examining  the  subject,  and  for  rolling  it  over 
and  over  in  my  mind,  and  he  knew  that  I  would  Mrrite  him  a  reply  in 
substance  like  the  one  I  did  '^Tite. 

The  meeting  assembled,  the  report  was  read,  and  Mr.  Blodget  fol- 
lowed it  witli  statements  and  estimates  of  an  interesting  character. 
Ho  was  satisfied  the  route  recommended  was  the  only  one  to  be  found 
that  would  answer  the  purpose.  If  a  difierent  point  of  entering  the 
city  could  be  chosen  so  as  not  to  disturb  his  plans  touching  his  property, 
he  would  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  report.  Individual  interests  and 
convenience,  however,  must  yield  on  occasions  like  this. 

Mr.  Heminway  rose.  He  had  foreseen  Mr.  Blodget's  objections  to 
the  location  of  the  depot,  but  there  was  always  some  compensation  in 
submitting  to  the  public  good.  In  this  case  Mr.  Blodget  would  lose  his 
building  spot,  but  would  gain  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
There  was  no  man  whom  the  public  would  be  more  glad  to  see  derive 
an  advantage  from  the  road  ;  for  no  man  had  been  more  active  in  pro- 
moting its  organization.  He  was  generally  pleased  with  the  report  of 
the  engineer :  it  showed  labor  and  judgment ;  but  many  years  ago  he 
had  travelled  much  through  that  part  of  the  country,  and  perhaps 
knew  the  general  features  of  it  as  well  as  any  man  living.  There  was 
one  other  route  he  wished  to  have  explored.  It  might  not,  he  feared, 
reheve  Mr.  Blodget  from  the  depot,  but  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
some  hills  could  be  avoided.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  prudence, 
and  read  your  father's  letter,  bestowing  upon  its  author  a  degree  of 
praise  which  I  suspect  was  not  wholly  disinterested.  Should  the  sur- 
vey proposed  by  liim  not  turn  out  to  be  of  service,  he  would  himself 
bear  the  expenses  of  it.  He  would  go  with  the  engineer  and  point  out 
peculiarities  of  the  ground,  and  the  result  would  prove  whether  he  was 
right.  He  would  say,  in  clbsing,  that  he  yielded  to  no  man  in  his 
anxious  wish  for  the  early  completion  of  this  great  work.  He  would 
once  more  put  on  the  harness  and  take  the  field.  If  it  should  be  found 
that  he  could  remove  any  hindrance  to  it ;  if  he  could  even  inspire  others 
with  some  share  of  the  confidence  felt  by  himself ;  if,  said  he,  I  can  aid 
to  place  it  on  solid  foundations  and  secure  its  prospects,  then,  in  the 
language  of  Shakspeare, 

*  I  'll  bid  farwell  to  CTcry  fear, 
And  wipe  my  wevpiog  ejes.' 

I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Heminway  more  bland  and  affable,  more 
smooth,  and,  so  to  speak,  oleaginous,  than  at  this  meeting.     He  made 
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the  rough  places  smooth,  turned  the  flank  of  many  prejudices,  and  as 
some  of  the  people  said,  *  hroke  out  in  a  new  spot  altogether.'  When 
he  closed  his  speech,  with  a  manner  half-serious  and  half-comic,  it  was 
acknowledged  by  applause.  They  voted  the  survey  he  asked  for.  For 
mjTself,  I  began  to  see  what  he  was  aiming  at.  He  had  hit  Mr.  Blod- 
get*s  plans  a  blow,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  if  that  excellent  man 
had  been  disposed  to  take  the  alarm,  his  best  way  was  not  to  show  it 
There  is  yet  to  be  a  contest  between  Heminway  and  Blodget  over  the 
location  of  that  road,  fought  perhaps  under  disguises,  but  with  weapons 
not  apt  on  either  side  to  miss  their  aim.  E.ail-road  men,  like  the 
ancient  gods,  sometimes  fight  under  a  cloud ;  but  I  flatter  myself  I  shall 
be  able  to  pierce  disguises  and  see  the  sport.  I  may  perhaps  hereafter 
describe  to  you  the  Battle  of  the  Giants. 

I  may  now  state  a  fact,  which,  without  the  previous  explanation,  you 
might  not  understand.  Father  Green,  on  the  morning  after  his  adven- 
ture at  EUasland,  entered  the  leopard's  cage.  He  went  to  secure  for 
James  a  situation  in  Mr.  Heminway's  exploring  company.  Mr.  Hem- 
inway had  intended  Uncas  to  fill  the  situation  sought.  Father  Green 
said  that  Uncas,  he  was  sure,  was  engaged.  He  had  observed  for  some 
time  that  Uncas  appeared  to  have  a  load  upon  his  mind,  and  he  had 
fortunately  discovered  what  it  was.  He  was  in  love,  and  was  also  rais- 
ing a  moustache.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it.  Father  Green 
said  he  had  beheld  him  in  a  favorable  light,  and  could  see  hairs  grow- 
ing on  his  face.  Would  Mr.  Heminway  please  to  call  in  Uncas,  and 
ask  him,  Uncas  would  say  that  he  could  not  leave  town.  Uncas  was 
called  in,  and  said  he  had  laid  some  plans  for  the  next  few  weeks,  which 
he  would  prefer  not  to  break  up,  if  his  father  would  please  to  excuse 
him. 

*  And  what  may  those  plans  be  ?  *  inquired  his  father. 

*  I  have  undertaken  a  course  of  reading,'  said  Uncas,  *  to  improve 
my  mind.  I  am  now  engaged  in  reading  ^  Locke  on  the  Understand- 
ing,' and  *  Rollins'  Ancient  History.' ' 

*  Any  thing  else  ?  *  said  his  father. 

*  Nothing  else,  except  the  *  Newcomes  *  occasionally  for  amusem^it, 
for  mental  relaxation.' 

*  Well,  my  son,*  said  Mr.  Heminway,  *  I  suppose  I  must  excuse  you.' 
When  Uncas  had  left  the  room,  Father  Green%said : 

'  I  told  you  so.' 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  James  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  en- 
gineering corps.  The  more  he  *  thought  of  it,'  Mr.  Heminway  said, 
the  more  he  thought  he  could  make  James  useful  in  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters, in  which  Uncas  would  be  good  for  nothing.  *  That  boy,  Sir,  per- 
plexes me.  I  really  do  n't  know  what  to  do  with  him.  Are  you  sure 
that  he  is  in  love  ?  ' 

*  There  is  nothing  more  certain.  I  unintentionally  over-heard  him 
make  a  set  speech  to  the  damsel,  in  which  he  hinted  the  importance  of 
marriage  to  persons  of  their  age.  He  would  have  given  it  an  oratorical 
turn,  but  his  voice  cracked  and  squealed,  and  broke  him  up.  There  is 
no  danger  in  it.     She  likes  him ;  but  she  is  eighteen,  and  as  he  is  only 
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nineteen,  she  regards  him  as  a  mere  boy.  She  pets  him  and  laughs  at 
him.     This  is  Tery  precisely  the  Locke  on  his  understanding/ 

Mr.  Heminway,  amused  and  perplexed,  paced  the  room  for  lome 
moments. 

'  Father  Green/  said  he,  '  you  have  always  taken  an  interest  in 
Uncas,  and  it  is  right.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  telling  me  this.  What 
shall  we  do  with  him  ?  Is  there  any  way  to  —  to  manage  him,  to 
make  a  man  of  him  ?  * 

*  I  think  there  is/  said  Father  Green.  *  I  have  an  idea  on  that 
subject.' 


SMILE        UPON        ME. 


'Smiue  upon  in«,  and  death  will  be  easier  for  me.*  — Lady  lIirxTiNOz>ON^  Los. 


Smile  upon  me  —  now  the  shadow 
Stretehcs  longer  o'er  life's  meadow, 
While  tlie  ripple  of  time's  river 
Falleth  faint  and  fainter  ever. 

Smile  upon  mo. 

We  have  lived  and  loved  together, 
Sharing  fair  and  fitormy  weather ; 
All  our  griefs  were  shared,  save  one  — 
ThiSj  that  thou  must  bear  alone. 

Canst  thou  smile  7 

Will  thv  heart  grow  Ead  and  heavy 
Looking  on  thy  path  so  dreary  ? 
Would  my  smile  had  power  to  throw 
As  bright  a  gilding  o'er  thy  wo 

As  thine  o'er  mine. 

Smile  upon  me — one  by  one 
Break  the  links  that  hold  me  down, 
And  the  grave  awakes  my  fears : 
Heaven  I  cannot  see  for  tears; 

Yet  smile  upon  me. 

Yes,  I  know  thy  heart  is  breaking, 
By  my  own  s  sad  heavy  aching ; 
I  dare  not  think  how  lone  't  will  be 
When  thou  art  here,  yet  wanting  m©. 
Canst  thou  smile  ? 

Now  the  shadows  like  a  pall 
Gather  closer  over  all ; 
Yet  I  pray  thy  smile  may  be 
The  last  of  earth,  of  love,  I  see. 

Smile  but  once  more. 

Durby,  Jutie  27th.  Fawta. 
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THE        OUTLAWS. 


Hurrah  for  the  Outlaws  !  who  battled  and  bled. 

And  battered  the  jewels  of  Monarcht*s  crowo  I 
Who  'mid  thunder  and  ^re  hare  arrested  the  tread 

Of  the  despot,  and  trampled  his  pride  to  the  ground: 
Whose  vows  have  gone  up  in  the  days  of  the  past 

Like  rich  holy  incense  to  Hbavbn  and  Ood, 
To  wed  them  to  Fbbedom,  or  pour  out  the  last 

Of  the  heart's  crimson  wealth  on  the  home-hallowed  sod! 


Whose  swords  have  been  djed  in  the  'miscreant-veins ' 

Of  the  fiercest  and  foulest  of  men  who  oppressed; 
Who  have  purged  a  few  places  of  Ttrankt  s  stains, 

And  reami  a  few  nations  where  wrongs  are  redressed. 
Their  blades  have  flashed  high  on  the  fields  of  the  East, 

"Where  rank  Aristocracy^  surges  still  roar; 
Where  creed  and  contention  make  food  fbr  the  beast, 

There  Libbrtit's  Eagle  still  struggles  to  soar  I 


While  the  sun  rises  bright  on  the  land  of  the  Swiss, 

And  the  Alps  in  their  grandeur  still  heavenward  swell, 
The  Frbbm AN  s  gUid  anthem  their  echoes  shall  kiss, 

And  the  valleys  resound  with  the  praises  of  Tbll. 
While  Grbbcr  bears  a  name  on  the  heart-stirring  page, 

That  Rom ANOB  has  tonohed  with  her  pencil  of  flame ; 
When  the  memory  of  kings  shall  evanish  with  age, 

BozARRU  shall  shine  in  the  songs  of  his  fiime  I 


While  the  brow  of  Ben  Lomond  is  swept  bv  north  gales, 

And  Highland  and  border  lie  spread  to  the  view, 
Will  the  harp  of  the  Scot,  'mang  his  mountains  and  vales. 

Sing  the  scion  of  Bothwell,  bold  Rodbric  Bhu  ; 
While  the  crags  9f  Kirtlane  and  Dumbarton  shall  stand. 

And  the  waves  of  the  Sol  way  roll  on  to  the  sea, 
The  great  deeds  of  Wallacb  all  ears  shall  command, 

Aad  his  glories  be  sung  by  the  brave  and  the  free  I 


And  the  Gbabxe,  the  Dodqlas,  and  Brucb.  and  Rob  Rot, 

Caledonia's  gaardians,  her  bulwark  and  noast, 
SbaJl  the  Dipers  gay  notes  through  auld  Scotland  employ, 

While  tne  brood  ooean  beats  on  her  granite-girt  coast! 
While  the  sun  makes  the  west  his  sweet  place  of  repose, 

And  Gokimbia's  rich  vales  are  baptized  in  his  light, 
Shall  the  incense  that  with  Indbpbndbkcb  first  rose, 

Hake  the  name  of  our  Washikgton  holy  and  bright  I 


llnd  Hakion,  MacDosaxd,  *  Mad  Aktho>t  Watkb, 

And  the  heroes  who  met  the  proud  Briton  with  scorn ; 
Who  these  hills  with  their  lif^blood  so  nobly  could  «tain. 

To  purchase  a  birth-ri^ht  for  millions  unborn  : 
Long  life  to  their  memories,  who  battled  and  bled, 

And  battered  the  jewels  of  MoKARcnY's  crown ; 
Who,  'mid  thunder  and  gore,  have  arrested  the  tread 

Of  the  despot,  and  trampled  his  pride  to  the  ground ! 

XIBMHM^,jroMSI&«r  1,1856.  Qrto^mm  At»AMif 
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ELEANOR     MANTON;      OR,     LIFE-PICTUBBJ 

MY     FIRST     LOVB. 

cnxrtoL   riEST. 


TiiE  first  time  I  remember  of  thinking  and  looking  forward  into  the 
far  future  is  as  present  to  my  mind  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  It  was  the 
first  warm,  sunny  day  of  spring  —  the  spring  that  completed  my  fifth 
year  in  this  world  of  sorrow.  It  had  been  indeed  a  world  of  sorrow  to 
me,  and  I  had  felt  it  keenly  and  wept  bitterly,  but  do  not  remember  to 
have  thought  about  it  beyond  the  passing  moment  of  sufliering.  My 
tears  were  like  the  April  showers,  and  my  face  like  its  sunny  sky. 

I  did  not  then  know  the  difference  between  feeling  and  thinking,  but 
1  could  afterwards  see  it  very  plainly,  as  I  recorded  the  different  states 
of  my  mind  before  and  after  this  period. 

The  influence  of  the  sun's  genial  rays  was  something  new  upon  my 
childish  spirit.  A  new  kind  of  sadness  stole  over  mc.  I  strolled  into 
the  garden  alone,  and  new  sensations  were  awakened  within  me,  as  I 
looked  around  on  the  beautiful  landscape,  which  lay  like  a  picture  be- 
fore my  eyes.  The  mountains  seemed  to  rise  up  with  a  loftier  grandeur, 
and  the  meadows  to  stretch  away  at  their  feet  into  a  broader  expanse. 
The  snows  had  nearly  all  melted  away,  and  the  streams  had  burst 
their  icy  bonds,  but  there  was  no  verdure  yet.  The  evergreens  were 
still  in  their  dark  winter  robes,  but  the  trees  of  the  forest  were  naked, 
and  all  around  on  the  grass-plats  I  could  not  discern  a  single  green 
blade,  and  I  remember  thinking  how  wonderful  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  soon  be  clothed. 

My  thoughts  were  all  in  childish  language,  but  they  had  a  maturity 
beyond  my  years. 

I  seated  myself  on  a  little  knoll,  and  folded  my  arms,  and  began  to 
dwell  on  the  scenes  of  the  past,  and  to  imagine  the  scenes  in  the  future. 

I  was  motherless,  and  the  old  house-keeper  embittered  every  hour  of 
my  life.  I  felt  toward  her  a  strong  dislike,  and  had  a  dread  of  coming 
into  her  presence ;  but  now  I  framed  this  feeling  into  an  opinion,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  I  should  take  care  of  myself. 

I  had  one  brother,  but  he  was  so  much  older  than  myself  that  he  was 
very  little  of  a  companion  for  me,  and  took  so  little  interest  in  me  that 
in  all  my  plans  for  growing  up,  he  was  never  mingled  :  and  my  associa- 
tions with  human  beings  could  not  have  been  very  pleasant ;  for  I  deter- 
mined to  live  alone,  and  the  room  in  which  I  sit  is  not  more  plainly 
before  my  eyes  than  the  one  Fancy  fitted  up  for  my  lonely  dwelling-place. 

I  had  never  heard  of  fairy  castles,  and  was  not  familiar  with  the 
luxuries  and  elegancies  of  the  abodes  of  wealth  ;  so  my  little  domicil 
was  furnished  with  none  of  these. 

But  it  was  to  stand  under  the  big  elm  tree,  whose  long  branches  were 
to  shade  it  in  sununer  and  defend  it  in  winter,  and  it  should  be  painted 
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white,  and  have  a  little  garden  in  front,  where  then  the  orchard 
hloomed. 

The  interior  was  not  to  be  divided  into  rooms,  for  1  should  have  need 
of  but  one;  and  every  article  for  my  comfort  was  arranged,  and  the  rou- 
tine of  my  daily  life  settled  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  I  was  taking 
possession  with  a  sweet  feeling  of  independence,  when  the  house-keeper's 
sharp  voice  fell  on  my  ear,  awaking  me  so  suddenly  from  my  reverie 
that  I  trembled  in  every  nerve. 

I  was  commanded  to  '  come  into  the  house,  and  not  sit  there  moping 
on  the  damp  ground,  catching  my  death  of  cold.'  I  obeyed,  for  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  disobedience ;  but  I  had  entered  a  new  world,  and 
from  that  time,  when  disgusted  with  all  aroimd  me,  I  fled  to  dream- 
land, and  brighter  and  brighter  grew  its  sunny  skies  and  green  fields, 
and  fairer  and  fairer  the  homes  I  created. 

Now  that  I  began  to  think  about  her,  the  old  house-keeper  grew  more 
and  more  disagreeable  in  my  eyes.  I  sat  hour  afler  hour,  as  she  went 
about  scolding  and  working,  and  commented  in  no  very  flattering  terms 
on  her  physiognomy,  her  form  and  motions.  Her  head  was  small, 
though  I  did  not  then  know  how  to  measure  it  phrenologically,  and  her 
eyes  gray,  with  small  white  streaks  across  the  pupil  and  iris,  which  aa- 
sum^  the  flash  of  the  lightning  or  the  darkness  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
according  to  her  mood.  Her  nose  was  long  and  peaked,  and  her  chin 
nearly  of  the  same  form.  Her  cheeks  were  of  a  pan-cake  color  and 
texture,  her  form  thin,  and  her  motions  a  living  illustration  of  all  the 
angles. 

But  these  particulars  would  not  have  formed  theme  for  censorious 
comment,  had  they  not  been  associated  with  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
mote  repulsive  still. 

I  was  capable  then  of  detesting  the  character  I  saw  developed,  and 
of  being  disgusted  with  the  conversation  she  delighted  in. 

Her  favorite  position  was  in  a  low  chair,  tipped  back  till  it  rested  on 
two  posts  ;  one  foot  upon  the  upper  round,  her  elbow  resting  on  her 
knee,  and  her  chin  upon  her  hand ;  and  when  thus  prepared,  any  one 
who  was  present  might  expect  to  be  regaled  with  a  feast  of  gossip. 

There  was  not  a  family  or  person  within  the  compass  of  ten  miles 
whose  whole  history  she  did  not  know ;  and  if  there  was  any  thing  to 
be  told  detrimental  in  any  way  to  their  interest  or  reputation,  every  cir- 
cumstance was  minutely  recounted  and  dwelt  upon,  till  even  the  most 
interested  listeners  to  such  tales  yawned  with  tediousness,  and  gladly 
escaped  a  repetition. 

And  yet  there  was  not  a  person  within  the  compass  of  ten  miles 
whom  she  would  not  at  any  time  have  greeted  with  the  most  cordial 
friendliness,  and  for  whom  she  would  not  have  professed  the  sincerest 
attachment. 

I  could  not  then  account  for  the  strange  paradox  ;  but  I  have  been  a 
thousand  times  struck  dumb  with  wonder  as  I  heard  her  unqualified  as- 
persions of  a  neighbor's  character,  and  when  that  neighbor  suddenly 
entered,  saw  her  greeted  with  unaffected  welcome,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments ^e  slanderer  as  earnestly  engaged  in  entertaining  her  with  some 
marvellous  account  of  the  evil  practices  of  some  other  of  her  friends. 

VOL.   XLVII.  5 
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I  did  not  pity  those  who  were  thus  deceived  as  I  should  have  done, 
had  they  not  seemed  to  feed  with  such  evident  relish  upon  misfortunes 
and  humiliations,  concerning  which  their  lips  should  have  been  fer  ever 
sealed  and  their  ears  stopped,  and  their  hearts,  instead  of  swelling  with 
triumph,  should  have  bwn  filled  with  pity. 

I  was  utomshed  to  see  how  skilfully  the  old  lady  contrived  to  shield 
herself  from  censure,  and  impress  upon  every  body  her  sincerity  ;  how 
much  angry  feeling  she  promoted  ;  how  many  neighborhood  quarrels 
she  excited  between  those  who  would  have  lived  peacefully  all  their 
lives,  and  yet  never  be  suspected,  never  betray  her  dark  designs ;  and 
more  than  all,  I  wondered  to  see  her  esteemed  as  an  eminently  Christ- 
ian  woman. 

That  she  took  little  care  of  me,  was  perhaps  not  at  all  to  my  disad- 
vantage. When  I  had  performed  my  tasks,  which  she  never  allowed 
to  be  omitted,  I  was  free  to  run  wild,  and,  provided  I  did  not  play  at 
cross-purposes  with  her,  the  tongue  so  merciless  to  all  ofienders,  confmed 
its  reproaches  to  the  older  and  wiser.  When  at  liberty,  I  fled  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  the  glance  of  her  eye. 

Sometimes  she  would  mourn  that  I  did  not  love  her,  and  would  re- 
late to  me  all  the  instances  of  her  care  and  kindness  ;  and  then  it  was 
that  I  did  not  doubt  she  felt  kindly,  and  pitied  her  that  there  were  none 
to  cling  to  her  in  fondness,  but  I  could  never  in  the  greatest  emergency 
assume  a  shadow  of  hypocrisy. 

Though  she  was  seldom  harsh  and  coarse  to  me,  I  shrunk  from  her 
with  inexpressible  loathing,  which  was  manifest  in  all  my  intercourse 
with  her,  while  at  the  same  time  my  little  heart  was  bursting  with  its 
weight  of  suppressed  emotions  and  love,  which  it  longed  to  pour  out, 
and  feelings  which  found  no  relief  for  want  of  expression,  and  my  little 
head  was  aching  for  some  gentle  bosom  on  which  to  rest. 

It  is  many  years  since  then,  and  she  is  now  resting  quietly  in  her 
grave,  and  1  have  heard  that  she  was  *  disappointed '  in  her  youth. 
This  was  the  world's  way  of  accounting  for  all  her  strange  and  crooked 
ways ;  but  I  still  think  she  had  naturally  a  crooked  disposition,  though  I 
do  not  doubt  that  disappointments  of  various  kinds  are  capable  of  de- 
tstroying  the  equanimity  of  more  amiable  tempers ;  for  I  have  seen  *  the 
strong  man  bowed,*  and  *  the  wise  man  become  almost  a  fool/  by  the 
failure  of  his  plans  or  the  loss  of  his  long-accumulated  gains. 

Riches  and  honors  are  seldom  the  portion  of  woman,  and  so  she  is 
seldom  tried  by  having  them  taken  away.  The  objects  of  her  love 
(institute  her  all,  and  when  these  are  plucked  from  her  embrace,  life 
»icems  to  her  an  arid  desert ;  her  feet  are  upon  the  burning  sand  ;  there 
are  no  running  streams  or  cooling  fountains  to  renew  the  freshneas  of 
her  fainting  heart. 

1  was  seven  years  under  the  guardianship  of  a  spirit  which  had  been 
most  thoroughly  embittered  by  some  process,  and  have  of^n  W(mdered 
that  I  was  not  turned  to  gall. 

I  remember  of  envying  all  the  little  girls  who  had  mothers.  I 
\vould  give  all  the  world  beside,  I  thought,  for  the  privilege  of  lisping 
that  sweet  name.  Mine  died,  they  told  me,  when  I  was  only  &  few 
days  dd ;  but  though  I  asked  many  questions  about  her,  and  would 
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eagerly  have  liateDed  all  the  day  to  any  story  that  gave  me  any  concep- 
tion of  her  looks,  or  kaovrledge  of  her  character,  I  was  seldom  grati- 
fied ;  for  it  did  not  seem  a  pleasant  theme  to  her  who  was  endeayoring 
to  fill  her  place  to  me. 

I  had  a  father,  who,  I  was  often  told,  was  yery  fi>nd  of  me,  and  loyed 
me  as  fathers  seldom  love  their  children ;  hut  it  some  how  always 
seemed  to  me  a  strange  way  of  showing  it,  that  he  should  leave  me  to 
the  guidance  and  companionship  of  such  a  woman  —  one  so  destitute 
of  refinement  and  all  the  gentle  and  kindly  sympathies  so  necessary  to 
a  heart  like  mine, 

I  had  food  and  clothes,  and  was  sent  to  school,  hut  regarding  all  the 
instruction  so  essential  to  the  right  training  of  an  in&nt  mind,  I  might 
as  well  have  heen  in  a  heathen  land,  or  on  a  desert  isle. 

A  motherless  childhood !    I  thought  then  there  could  he  no  greater  wo. 

But  there  was  one  hright  sun-heam  ever  in  my  lonely  path  —  my 
cousin  Sammy.  How  I  loved  him !  how  we  loved  one  another !  Ha 
was  just  my  age,  and  as  I  thought,  and  still  helieve,  the  nicest  little 
hoy  in  the  village-school.  How  well  I  rememher  his  rosy  cheeks  with 
the  deep  dimples,  that  gave  such  a  sweet  expression  to  his  frank,  open 
countenance  ;  his  dark  blue  eye  and  goldea  locks,  which  hung  in  rich 
glossy  curls  all  around  his  neck  and  temples. 

H^  lived  half-a-mile  from  me,  but  I  had  to  pass  his  house  <hi  my  way 
to  school,  and  he  was  always  waiting  for  me  at  the  little  gate.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  me  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  came  to  meet  me,  when 
we  took  hold  of  hands,  and  ran  quickly  along  the  narrow  pathway, 
talking  as  fast  as  we  could  of  all  that  had  happened  since  we  parted 
the  night  before. 

The  benches  in  that  old-fashioned  school-room  were  arranged  very 
difierently  from  what  benches  are  arranged  in  these  days,  but  quite  as 
pleasantly  for  those  little  folks  who  could  not  he  expected  to  study, 
when  they  were  hardly  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  bread  and  butter. 

Sammy  sat  oppodte  to  me,  and  to  look  at  each  other  was  far  more 
natural  than  to  confine  our  eyes  to  the  unmeaning  pages  of  an  old 
book,  and  surely  we  could  not  be  expected  to  look  at  the  wall ! 

We  studied  the  same  spelling-lesson,  and  stood  beside  each  other  in 
the  class,  and  whispered,  in  spite  of  the  Aigus  eyes  which  watched  us 
80  closely.  At  noon,  we  ate  our  dinnezs  together  on  the  same  seat,  al- 
ways sharing  when  one  had  pie  and  the  o&er  only  bread  and  cheese  ; 
and  then  we  went  out  to  play,  in  the  summer,  upon  the  green,  and  to 
pick  '  ivy  plums '  in  the  field  ;  and  in  the  winter  to  slide  upon  the  glare 
ice.  If  I  fell  down,  how  quickly  was  his  gallantry  displayed  in  helping 
me  up,  and  brushing  the  snow  £rom  my  firock,  and  asking  if  I  was  hurt ! 

Well  do  I  remember  the  whipping  I  received  for  going  home  with 
him  to  8upp«r  one  night,  and  staying  to  spelling-echool  without  leave. 
I  was  considered  very  smart  to  learn,  though  not  so  precocious  as  to  put 
my  life  in  jeopardy ;  but  I  should  feel  quite  guilty  not  to  leave  on  r&- 
oocd,  that  orthography  had  very  little  attraction  for  me,  and  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  my  fondness  for  spelling-schools. 

Logic  was  far  inore  fascinating,  and  when  skilfully  used,  as  it  waa 
that  night,  irresistible.    Sammy  said  there  was  a  nice  place  to  slide  in 
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the  door-yard,  and  his  mother  would  like  to  have  me  come  to  supper, 
and  it  was  only  a  httle  while  ;  I  should  hardly  have  time  to  go  home 
and  get  hack  again  hefore  dark. 

I  hesitated  a  little,  hut  alas !  for  woman's  reason  when  her  heart  is 
concerned,  my  consent  was  too  readily  won.  I  remained,  and  was 
not  reproved  hy  the  good  minister's  wife,  Sammy's  mother,  who  perhaps 
did  not  fulfil  her  whole  duty  on  this  occasion ;  hut  was  treated  to  some 
delicious  cakes  and  raspherry  jam,  which  I  thought  was  nicer  than  any 
thing  I  had  ever  tasted ;  and  it  was  certainly  nicer  than  any  thing  I 
was  ever  permitted  to  taste  hy  her  who  provided  more  sour  things  than 
sweet,  or  else  turned  sweet  things  to  sour,  as  I  had  heard  could  he  done 
hy  looks,  as  well  as  hy  thunder,  and  of  this  I  have  since  learned  not  to 
entertain  a  douht. 

And  a  fine  shde  we  had  in  the  door-yard,  and  were  sorry  enough 
when  the  hoys  and  girls  from  the  neighhorhood  came  along,  whom  we 
were  to  join  on  their  way  to  school,  though  hy.this  time  my  happiness 
was  heginning  to  he  dampened  hy  the  anticipation  of  the  reception  I 
should  meet  on  returning  home.  I  had  a  little  fear  and  tremhling,  not 
caring  so  much  whether  I  had  done  right,  as  whether  I  should  experience 
the  consequences  of  doing  wrong. 

It  was  nothing  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  or  skill  in  communicating 
knowledge,  of  the  master  of  that  memorahle  winter,  that  I  did  not  make 
astonishing  progress  in  arranging  letters  into  words.  I  spent  the  even- 
ing in  whispering,  and  making  monkeys  and  rahhits  on  the  wall,  and 
came  away  as  wise  as  I  went,  and  in  this  respect  do  not  think  I  difiered 
much  from  the  *  hig  scholars.'  I  rememher  well  to  this  day  their  con- 
versation on  these  occasions,  and  do  not  think  it  savored  much  of  wis- 
dom, and  I  am  inclined  to  think  their  motives  in  going  were  very 
much  like  my  own. 

But  their  pleasure  had  not  so  tragical  an  end.  I  was  greeted  hy  the 
stem  frown  of  my  father,  and  the  scorpion-tongue  of  the  house-keeper, 
and  after  a  few  strokes  from  the  little  rod  that  reposed  on  two  nails  over 
the  kitchen  fire-place,  was  sent  to  hed  in  the  dark  alone,  and  shivering 
with  cold. 

Then  followed  other  consequences,  still  more  sad.  I  awoke  in  the 
morning  with  a  huming  fever  in  my  veins,  and  for  several  weeks,  doc- 
tor's nauseating  medicine  and  hlisters  were  all  of  which  I  had  any  dis- 
tinct consciousness,  and  these  only  are  now  jumhled  in  dim  confiisionin 
my  memory. 

It  was  when  I  was  recovering  from  this  illness  that  I  strolled  into  the 
garden,  and  the  long  confinement  I  had  experienced  prepared  me  finr 
the  genial  influence  of  sunny  days  —  the  bursting  buds,  and  springing 
grass,  and  singing  birds. 

And  never  has  spring  dawned  since  without  a  return  of  that  delicious 
feeling,  when  I  first  became  conscious*  of  loving  <  the  hills  and  woods 
and  silvery  streams.'  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  them.  They  arc 
companions  of  whom  I  never  weary,  in  whom  there  is  no  change. 

Those  moimtains  with  their  lofty  peaks  are  always  there  ;  they  have 
a  thousand  varying  hues  in  sun-shine  and  in  shower,  and  how  firmly 
arc  they  linked  with  every  association  of  childhood  and  maturer  years  I 
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But  a  mournful  interest  is  added  to  all  these  cherished  scenes  by  the 
death  of  the  little  play-mate,  with  whom  alone  I  had  shared  the  plea- 
sure derived  from  every  rural  sight  and  gdund. 

We  had  no  name  then  to  give  to  the  delight  we  felt ;  we  did  not 
even  know  we  were  happy ;  and  yet  it  was  not  a  mere  animal  exist- 
ence, but  a  happiness  far  higher  than  those  around  us  were  capable  of 
understanding. 

For  two  years  —  and  how  long  the  years  seemed  to  us  then  I  —  every 
hour  of  freedom  which  was  permitted  to  us  we  enjoyed  together.  The 
most  cherished  of  the  haunts  we  loved  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
rock  by  the  meadow  brook,  on  the  sloping  bank  over  which  hung  the 
massive  foliage  of  a  butter-nut  tree. 

Here  we  reclined  for  hours,  screened  from  the  noon-day  sun,  and 
watched  the  fishes  sporting  in  the  stream,  and  listened  to  the  insects 
humming  in  the  golden  sheaves,  and  the  reaper  singing  gayly  at  his 
toil,  scarcely  speaking  ourselves,  yet  each  knowing  fidl  well  the 
thoughts  of  the  other's  heart. 

We  welcomed  the  first  robin,  and  knew  the  days  on  which  we  might 
expect  the  marten,  for  whom  we  had  built  a  house  on  the  highest  roof 
overlooking  the  garden  ;  and  the  swallows,  who  burrowed  in  the  river's 
bank.  How  many  hours  we  hunted  for  the  whip-poor-will,  who  never 
rewarded  us  with  a  single  glance  of  her  sly  retreat  1  How  long  we 
nestled  at  evening  under  the  gray  old  fence,  to  mark  the  countless  ca- 
dences from  the  little  pond !  We  sported  with  the  lambkins  on  the 
mead,  and  rambled  early  through  the  long,  wet  grass,  with  our  tiny, 
naked  feet,  to  find  the  first  bright  butter-cups  and  daisies,  to  wreathe  in 
a  golden  crown  for  our  brows. 

In  summer,  we  went  with  our  little  tin-pails  to  pick  strawberries,  and 
however  ripe  and  plump  might  be  the  first  we  found,  never  failed  to 
throw  it  over  our  heads  to  propitiate  good  luck,  a  custom  I  have  since 
learned  to  have  been  derived  from  the  superstitious  and  heathen  tribc» 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  *  fetish '  of  that  benighted  race. 

It  was  not  the  only  one  nor  the  most  detrimental  &at  influenced  our 
childish  fears. 

In  the  summer,  we  revelled  among  the  full-blown  flowers,  filled  our 
pinafores  with  the  largest  rose-leaves,  to  sit  upon  the  piazza  and  make 
them  snap  upon  our  foreheads,  wove  together  the  broad,  shining  leaves 
of  the  oak  and  maple  for  a  canopy,  which  reached  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  sheltered  us  while  we  sat  beneath  and  strung  blue-berries  on  the 
long  stems  of  grass,  and  then  ate  them  slowly,  one  by  one,  to  make  them 
last.  We  bounded  on  the  new-mown  hay,  and  played  hide-and-seek 
among  the  tall  oats  and  wheaten  sheaves. 

In  autumn,  we  luxuriated  among  golden  pippins,  and  even  then  had 
learned  to  tell  fortunes  by  the  seeds  we  took  from  the  juicy  fruit,  and, 
like  many  others  who  have  trusted  to  similar  predictions,  confidently 
believed  the  far-off*  future  would  kindly  conform  to  our  hopes,  gilded  as 
they  were  with  a  brightness  which  reality  in  her  most  gracious  moo<l 
never  fails  to  dim.  * 

Wever  did  we  dream  of  aught  but  spending  life  together.  We  had 
110  names  for  links  or  vows,  but  we  had  a  thousand  plans  to  be  executed 
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when  we  should  grow  up,  in  all  of  which  there  was  never  a  thought  of 
separation. 

Sometimes  we  mingled  with  other  children,  but  there  seemed  in  all 
others  a  boisterous  mirth,  which  did  not  accord  with  our  dreamy  quiet 
happiness,  and  we  stole  away  from  the  merry  groups  of  the  play-ground 
to  talk  in  whispers  in  the  waning  shadows  of  some  favorite  tree,  or  the 
solemn  stillness  of  some  deserted  hall. 

When  the  bright  red  and  yellow  leaves  were  gathered  in  rich  masses 
in  the  deep  hollows  by  the  road-side,  we  delighted  in  the  rustle  made 
by  our  nimble  feet,  as  we  ran  backward  and  forward,  scattering  them 
in  every  direction ;  and  when  weary,  we  sat  on  the  roots  of  an  oak  and 
wove  them  into  fantastic  wreaths,  or  patch-work,  or  gay  dresses.  Then 
we  gave  parties,  and  made  cups  of  acorn-shells,  and  imagined  the  fairies 
at  our  feast. 

Oh  !  that  was  the  fairy  time  of  our  lives,  but  it  lasted  only  a  little 
while  for  us. 

We  were  seven  years  old.  I  had  not  seen  Sammy  for  several  days, 
and  was  wondering  why  he  did  not  come,  often  going  to  the  window  to 
see  if  I  could  not  get  a  glimpse  of  him  running  down  the  hill,  when 
one  day  his  father  came  to  tell  me  he  was  sick,  and  wished  I  would 
come  to  see  him.  I  easily  obtained  permission,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  by  his  side. 

I  can  never  forget  how  he  put  forth  his  little  arms  to  clasp  me  to 
his  bosom,  and  how  hot  his  cheek  seemed  as  I  kissed  it  again  and  'again, 
while  the  scalding  tears  fell  upon  the  golden  curls  and  snowy  neck. 
We  had  never  known  how  we  loved  one  another  till  this  separation. 

Every  day  I  repeated  my  visit,  though  I  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
long,  lest  he  should  become  excited  and  the  fever  increase,  and  my 
anxiety  was  often  lulled  by  the  assurance  that  he  would  soon  be  well, 
and  able  to  play  again. 

But  one  morning  I  was  told  that  the  doctor  thought  Sammy  would 
die,  '  and  then  he  would  have  to  be  buried  up  in  the  ground,  and  I 
should  never  see  him  again.'  I  had  never  seen  death,  and  had  a  very 
indefinite  idea  of  what  it  could  be ;  but  that  I  should  never  see  my  little 
play-mate,  that  he  would  be  cold  and  stiff,  and  lie  in  the  dark  grave, 
needed  no  explanation  to  add  to  its  bitterness'.  I  wept  long  and  pas- 
sionately. I  had  felt  sad  and  sorrowful,  but  this  waa  my  childhood's 
first  grief. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  permitted  to  go  to  him,  and  fi»md  £riends  d- 
ready  gathered  around  his  bed,  without  a  gleam  of  hope  upon  thSr 
countenances.  He  was  tossing  from  side  to  side  in  burning  lever,  and 
writhing  with  pain,  and,  what  was  more  dreadful  to  me,  murmuring 
in  unconscious  delirium. 

He  did  not  know  me.  I  softly  spoke  his  name,  and  took  his  little 
hand  in  mine,  but  he  did  not  answer.  I  compressed  my  quivering  lips 
in  silence,  and  the  big  drops  rolled  down  my  cheeks.  A  moment  more 
and  the  heaving  breast  was  still :  he  had  ceased  to  breathe.  For  an 
instant  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  dying  too,  a  chill  so  cold  crept  through 
my  frame.  I  trembled  like  the  aspen,  and  could  not  move  jGnom  the 
spot. 
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But  the  affliction  of  those  to  whom  he  was  nearer  and  dearer  was  so 
overwhelming  that  I  was  not  noticed,  and  in  a  little  time  I  stole  away 
and  wandered  slowly  home. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  see  him  in  his /coffin.  How  sweetly  he 
looked  !  The  sunny  curls  were  lying  ahout  his  temples,  his  little  hands 
were  crossed  upon  his  hreast,  and  in  one  I  placed  a  hunch  of  fresh 
spring  violets,  which  I  had  gathered,  and  such  as  he  had  so  often 
plucked  hi  me. 

Timidly  I  asked  for  one  of  those  hright  curls,  to  lay  away  and  keep, 
and  the  kind  woman  who  led  me  into  the  room  and  held  me  in  her 
arms  that  I  might  look  in  his  face,  granted  my  request.  "What  a  trea- 
sure it  was  to  me  I  and  I  have  it  yet.  Every  time  I  unfold  the  paper 
which  contains  it,  how  many  precious  memories  rush  quickly  to  my 
mind !  That  dear  httle  golden  curl !  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  the 
wealth  of  rubies. 

I  went  to  the  funeral,  and  followed  with  the  mourning  train  to  the 
grave.  How  could  I  see  that  lovely  form  let  down  into  the  earth  ? 
My  brain  swam ;  I  felt  the  clods  falling  upon  me ;  I  was  taken  up 
senseless  and  carried  home. 

It  was  many  weeks  before  I  was  again  able  to  move  about.  Grief 
and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  had  infused  the  fever  into  my  veins,  and 
the  name  I  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  lisping  was  ever  on  my 
lips. 
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The  battle  was  o'er,  and  the  fierce  god  of  war 
Lefl  the  red  field  of  carnage  and  mounted  his  car, 
And  swift  to  Olympus  his  fieiy  steeds  drove, 
Alighted  and  stood  at  the  throne  of  great  Joye. 

*  A  boon,  mighty  Sire,  for  the  victories  won  I 
A  boon  1  would  ask  for  my  favorite  son, 

That  his  wisdom  and  valor  may  ne'er  be  forgot^ 
And  Columbia  rejoice  in  the  &me  of  her  Scott. 

*  An  unfading  wreath  for  the  brow  of  the  brave  I 
This,  this,  mighty  Sire,  is  the  boon  I  wpuld  crave.' 
The  God  then  assenting,  bade  Pallas  straight  find 
A  bright  wreath  of  glory  his  temples  to  bmd. 

All  Olympus  rejoiced:  each  delighted  to  aid. 

And  brought  some  bright  gem  in  the  wreath  to  be  laid : 

While  Justice  and  Mercy  selected  with  care 

The  laurels  befittmg  the  victor  to  wear. 

And  straightway  't  was  borne  by  the  goddess  of  war 
To  the  tent  of  the  chief;  in  her  cloud-covered  car. 
He  slept  while  she  placed  it,  with  touch  light  as  air, 
And  he  wears  it^  oncoDScious  the  glory  that 's  there. 
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RosB  Clark.    6j  Faxxt  Ferx.    In  One  Yolame,  of  Four  Hundred  and  Serenteen 
pages.    New-1  ork :  Masox  Bhothsbs,  Park  Bow. 

We  have  sometimes  thought,  and  sometimes  heard  a  similar  thought  ex* 
pressed  by  others,  that  Miss  Sedowick  —  in  oar  estimation  the  very  first  of 
our  American  women  of  genius,  whose  only  near  counterpart  is  Mrs.  Xirk- 
LAin)  —  created  her  exemplars  of  goodness  so  very  good  —  so  self-denying, 
virtuous,  heavenly-minded  —  that  those  of  her  readers  who  might,  through  her 
beautiful  and  forceful  inculcations,  have  been  tempted  to  try  to  imitate  them, 
must  have  found  all  emulation  out  of  the  question,  and  have  despaired  of  ever 
attaining  to  such  excellence  in  a  merely  human  character.  And  yet,  who  does 
not  honor  the  motive  of  setting  forth  these  high  examples  ?  Might  but  a  little 
part  of  these  great  excellences  steal  into  the  heart  of  liie  reader,  and  transform 
his  grosser  impulses  into  purer  aspirations,  surely  a  great  end  would  be  gained. 
In  the  work  before  us,  Miss  Sedgwick's  characteristic,  as  a  creator,  or  de- 
picter  of  human  character,  is  reversed.  We  are  at  once  introduced  to  charac- 
ters so  unnaturally  repulsive,  so  infamously,  so  very  bad,  that  we  at  once 
say  to  ourselves :  *  Surely,  this  must  be  an  exaggeration :  there  never  was, 
there  never  could  be  such  a  female  '  Quilp  '  as  Aunt  Dolly  ;  *  there  never  was 
a  real '  Mrs.  Markuam  ; '  there  never  lived  such  a  cool,  hypocritical,  cruel, 
religious  tyrantrhusband  and  father  as  Stable.'  Fair,  famous  Fanny  Fern  1 
forgive  us  if  we  doubt  In  the  language  of  Betsey  Prioq  to  the  immortal 
Mrs.  Gamp,  (in  the  case  of  '  Mrs.  Harris,'  et  al.,)  we  '  do  n't  believe  there 
ain't  no  sich  persons  I '  But  let  us,  in  all  fairness,  give  a  specimen-passage, 
descriptive  of  the  somewhat  kindred  character  of  each.  In  the  following  ex- 
tract, it  is  to  be  premised  that  the  child.  Rose  Clark,  has  been  sent  to  the 
Orphan-Asylum  ;  that  Timhins,  a  subordinate  '  help,'  has  sympathy  with  and 
sorrow  for  her ;  and  that  Mrs.  Markhah,  an  offieeress  of  the  institution,  has 
no  feeling  at  all  in  common  with  either.  The  poor  little  girl  Rose  has  just 
arrived  at  the  Asylum,  and  the  annexed  extract  follows  directly  after  her  in- 
troduction : 

"  Bia  your  pardon,  ma*am ;  sorry  to  wake  yon,'  said  Tixinxs,  with  a  very  flushed 
fkce ;  '  but  I  can't  do  nothine  with  that  young  one.  thoii^  I  have  tried  mj  best.  I 
went  up-stairs  to  wash  her  all  over,  aocording  to  rule,  before  I  put  on  the  scbool-oni- 
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form ;  and  when  I  began  to  strip  her,  she  pulled  her  clothes  all  about  her,  and  held 
them  tight,  and  cried,  and  took  on,  saying  that  no  body  ever  saw  her  all  undressed  but 
her  mother,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing/ 

*  *  The  affected  little  prude  I  —  ana  to  break  up  my  nap,  too  I '  said  Mrs.  Markbam. 
'  I  '11  teach  her :  come  along,  Timmins  I  * 

*  True  enough :  there  stood  Ross  in  the  comer,  as  Timmins  had  said ;  her  dress  half- 
torn  off  in  the  scuffle,  leaving  exposed  her  beautifully-moulded  shoulders  and  back, 
while  with  her  little  hands  she  clutched  the  remaining  rags  closely  about  her  person. 
With  her  dilated  nostrils,  flushed  cheeks,  and  flashing  eyes,  she  made  a  tableau  worth 
looking  at. 

*  *  Come  here,'  hissed  Mrs.  Markham,  in  a  tone  that  made  Boss's  flesh  creep. 

*  RosB  moved  slowly  toward  her. 

*  *  Take  off  those  rags,  every  one  of  thentL' 

*  *  I  cannot,'  said  Ross ;  '  oh  !  do  n't  make  me :  I  cannot' 

* '  Take  them  off,  I  say.  What  I  do  you  mean  to  resist  me  ? '  (as  Ross  held  them 
more  tenaciously  about  her;)  and  grasping  her  tightly  by  the  wrist,  she  drew  her 
through  a  long  passage-way,  down  a  steep  pair  of  stairs,  and  pushing  her  into  a  dark 
closet,  turned  the  key  on  her  and  strode  away. 

*  *  Obstinate  little  minx  I '  she  said,  as  she  passed  Timmiks,  on  her  return  to  her  rock- 
ing-chair and  to  her  nap. 

' '  Hark,  Mrs.  Markham  I  Mrs.  Markham  !  what 's  that  groan  ?  Had  n't  I  better 
open  the  door  and  peep  in  ? ' 

*  *  That  is  always  the  way  with  you,  Timmins  :  no,  of  course  not.  She  can  affect 
groaning  as  well  as  she  can  affect  delicacy ;  let  her  stay  there  till  her  spirit  is  well 
broken.  When  I  get  ready,  I  will  let  her  out  myself.'  And  Mrs.  Markham  walked 
away. 

'But  Timmins  was  superstitious*  and  that  groan  haunted  her;  and  so  she  went  back 
to  the  closet  to  listen.  It  was  all  very  still :  perhaps  it  was  not  Ross,  after  all ;  and 
Timmins  breathed  easier,  and  walked  a  few  steps  away :  and  then,  again,  perhaps  it 
was ;  and  Timmins  walked  back  again.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  peep,  at  any  rate ;  the 
key  was  in  the  lock,  and  Mrs.  Markham  never  would  know  it.  Timmins  softly  turned 
it ;  she  called : 

*'R0SBl' 

'  No  answer.  She  threw  open  the  blind  in  the  entry,  that  the  light  might  stream 
into  the  closet.  There  lay  the  child  in  strong  convulsions.  Timmins  knew  she  risked 
nothing  in  calling  Mrs.  Markham  now. 

*  *  Gome  quick,  quick  —  she  is  dying  I ' 

"Pshaw I  only  a  trick,'  said  Mrs.  Makkham,  more  nervous  than  she  chose  to  ac- 
knowledge, as  she  consulted  her  watch  and  thought  of  the  visitor  she  was  expecting. 

'  *  Take  her  up,  Timmins,  said  she,  after  satisfving  herself  the  child  was  senseless, 
*take  her  into  my  room,  and  put  her  on  the  bed. 

*  *  Gracious!  how  can  I?'  asked  Timmins,  looking  with  disnaay  at  the  blood  flowing 

Srofusely  from  a  wound  in  the  temple,  occasioned  oy  her  fall ;  *  she  looks  so  dreadful, 
[rs.  Markham  ! ' 

* '  Fool ! '  exclaimed  that  lady,  as  she  snatched  up  the  little  sufferer  in  her  arms,  and 
walked  rapidly  through  the  entry.' 

Take,  if  yoa  please,  another  scene,  in  which  Mrs.  Markham  bears  a  part, 
and  a  not  less  agreeable  one,  and  ask  yourself,  and  ask  year  friends  to  ask 
themselves^  if  it  really  seems  to  be  natural  —  to  be  authentic  : 

'  It  was  the  day  for  the  committee  to  make  their  stated  visit  of  examination  at  the 
Asylum.  Timmins  had  swept  the  school-room  floor  very  carefully,  scoured  off  the 
black-board,  dusted  the  benches,  and  placed  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  Mrs.  Markham's 
desk, Just  as  that  lady  entered  on  her  tour  of  inspection. 

*  *  How  on  earth  came  that  green  trash  on  my  desk  ? '  asked  the  offended  matron. 

' '  I  did  it,  ma'am,  to  make  it  look  kind  o'  cheerful-like,'  said  Timmins,  a  little  abashed 
at  exhibiting  such  a  weakness  in  such  an  august  presence.  'It  looks  so  drv  and  hard 
here;  and  children,  poor  things!  is  fond  of  flowers.'  And  Timmins  sighed  as  she 
thought  of  poor  Tibbie. 

*  'Are  you  in  your  dotage,  Timmins,  to  bring  such  a  frivolous  thing  as  a  bouquet  into 
a  school-room  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  foUy  ? '  And  Mrs.  Markham  sent  it  spin- 
ning through  the  nearest  window. 

'Timmiks  sighed  again,  and  rubbed  off  one  of  the  benches  with  a  comer  of  her 
apron :  then  looking  up,  as  if  a  bright  thought  had  struck  her,  she  said : 

*  *  Tnev  say,  ma'am,  that  this  world  is  nothing  but  a  school  for  us ;  and  yet  God  has 
strewn  flowers  all  over  it.    He  must  have  done  it  for  something.' 

"Pshaw  I '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Markham,  in  extreme  disgust;  'go,  bring  in  the  chaiis 
for  the  committee,  and  then  ring  the  bell  for  the  ohildren.' ' 
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Now  let  lis  introduoe  the  reader  to  another  pleasing  character,  'Aunt 
Dolly/  sister  to  the  mother  of  Rose,  the  heroine  of  the  book.  Soinu  of  our 
readers  know  an  'Aunt  Dollt  '  so  perfectly  dififerent,  that  they  can  neirer  be 
made  to  believe  that«the  present  limning  was  not  copied  from  a  lay-Qgue, 
<  ont  of  drawing '  and  out  of  joint : 

*  'For  mercy's  sake,  what  are  you  fttinking  aboaV  asked  Dollt,  <  with. that  euriotis 
look  in  your  eyes,  and  the  color  coming  and  goin^  in  your  face  that  way  f ' 

*  *  I  was  thinking/  said  the  child,  her  eyes  stilllixea  on  the  silrer  lake, '  how  baaatt- 
ful  GtOD  made  the  earth,  and  how  sad  it  was  there  should  be ' 

*  *  What  now  ? '  asked  Dolly  tartly. 
'  'Any  sorrow  in  it,'  said  Ross. 

*  *  The  earth  is  well  enough,  I  s'pose/  said  Dollt.  '  I  neTer  looked  at  it  madi ;  tod 
as  to  the  rest  of  your  remark,  I  hope  you  will  remember  it  when  yoa  get  home,  and 
not  plague  my  life  out  when  I  want  yon  to  work.  Let 's  see :  yoa  will  hare  the  shop 
to  sweep  out,  the  window-shutters  to  take  down  and  put  up  night  and  morning:  errands 
to  run,  sewing,  washing,  ironing,  and  scrubbing  to  do,  dishes  to  wash,  besMw  a  few 
other  little  thmgs. 

' '  Of  course,  you  will  hare  your  own  clothes  to  make  and  to  mend,  the  sheets  and>^ 
towels  to  hem,  and  be  learning,  meanwhile,  to  wait  on  customers  in  the  shop;  I  shan't 
trust  you  with  the  money-drawer  till  I  know  whether  you  are  honest.' 

'  Ross's  face  became  crimson,  and  she  involuntarily  moved  ftirther  sway  from  Dollt. 

*  *  None  of  that,  now,'  said  that  lady ;  *  such  airs  won't  go  down  with  me.  It  is  a 
pity  if  I  can't  speak  to  my  own  sister's  child.' 

'  Rose  thought  this  was  the  only  light  in  which  she  was  likely  to  Tiew  the  relation- 
ship ;  but  she  was  too  wise  to  reply. 

*  *  There 's  no  knowing,'  said  Dolly  '  what  you  may  have  learned  among  those  diild- 
ren  at  the  Asylum.' 

*  *  You  put  me  there,  Aunt  Dolly,'  said  Ross. 

*  *  Of  course  I  put  you  there :  but  did  I  tell  you  to  learn  all  the  bad  things  yon  saw! ' 
' '  You  did  n't  tell  me  not ;  but  I  never  would  take  what  belonged  to  another.' 
"Shut  up  now  —  yon  are  just  like  your  mother,  ex-actly.'    And  Dollt  stopped 

here,  considering  that  she  could  go  no  further  in  the  way  of  mreotiYe.' 

*  'Aunt  Dolly,'  said  Rosa,  timidly,  about  a  month  after  the  events  sboTS  related, 
'Aunt  Dolly '  and  here  Ross  stopped  short 

' '  Out  with  it,'  Slid  Dolly,  '  if  you  ^ve  got  any  thing  to  say.  Yon  make  me  as  nerv- 
ous as  an  eel,  twisting  that  apron-string,  and  Aunt  DoLLT-ing  sueh  an  eternity :  if  you 
have  got  any  thing  to  say,  out  with  it.' 

' '  liay  I  go  to  the  evening-school  ? '  asked  Ross.    '  It  is  a  fk«»-schooL' 

' '  Well,  you  are  not  free  to  go,  if  it  is ;  you  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  I  hare 
taught  you  how  to  make  change  pretty  well  —  that  is  all  yon  need  tor  mjf  purposes.' 

'"But  I  should  like  to  learn  other  things,  Aunt  Dollt. 

' '  What  other  things,  I  'd  like  to  know?  That 's  your  mother  all  over.  She  never 
was  content  without  a  book  at  the  end  of  her  nose.  She  ooold  n't  have  earned  her  liv- 
ing to  have  saved  her  life,  if  she  had  n't  got  married.' 

^'  It  was  partly  to  earn  my  living  I  wanted  to  learn,  Annt  Dollt  :  perhaps  I  could 
be  a  teacher.' 

' '  Too  grand  to  trim  caps  and  bonnets,  like  your  Aunt  Dollt,  I  suppose,'  added  she, 
sneeringly ;  '  it  is  quite  beneath  a  charity-orphan,  I  suppose.' 

< '  No/  said  Ross :  '  but  I  should  like  to  teach  better.^ 

' '  Well,  you  wonH  do  it  —  never,  no  time.  So  there  's  all  there  is  to  that :  now  take 
that  ribbon,  and  make  the  bows  to  old  Mrs.  Griffin's  cap.  The  idea  of  wanting  to  be 
a  school-teacher  when  you  have  it  at  your  fingers'  ends  to  twist  up  a  ribbon  so  easy — it 
is  ridikilis  I    Did  Miss  Sxow  come  here  last  night,  after  I  went  out,  fi>r  her  bonnet? ' 

' '  Yes,'  answered  Ross. 

' '  Did  you  tell  her  that  it  was  all  finished  but  the  cap-frill  ? '  asked  Dollt. 

"  No ;  because  I  knew  that  it  was  not  yet  begiin,  and  I  could  not  tell  a — a——' 

' '  Lie  I  I  suppose,'  screamed  Dolly,  putting  ner  face  very  close  to  Rosa's,  as  if  to 
defy  her  to  say  the  obnoxious  word ;  '  is  that  it  ? ' 

*  *  Yes,'  said.  Rose,  courageously. 

' '  Good  girl  I  good  girl  I '  said  Dolly  ;  '  shall  have  a  medal,  so  it  shall : '  and  cnttiag 
a  large  oval  out  of  a  bit  of  pasteboard,  and  passing  a  twine  string  through  it,  she  hung 
it  round  her  neck :  '  Good  little  Rosy-Posy  —just  like  its  consdentioos  mammal ' 

' '  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  my  mamma,'  said  Ross,  with  a  trembling  voice. 

' '  I  suppose  you  think  that  Aunt  Dolly  is  a  great  sinner  I '  said  that  lady. 

"We  are  all  great  sinners,  are  we  not ? '  answered  Ross. 
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*'A11  but  little  Rost-Post/  soeered  Dollt:  *8he  is  perfeot  —  onlj  needs  a  pair  of 
wings  to  take  her  straight  up  to  heaven/  * 

We  most  have  a  little  more  of  this  annataral '  Aant  Dollt  ; '  and  premising 
that  her  sister's  child,  Boss,  the  beaatifal,  artless,  innocent  child,  did  want  to 
go  to  Sunday-school,  did  love  flowers,  did  love  little  children,  of  whom  she 
had  herself  scarce  ceased  to  be  one ;  premising  all  this,  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  following  scene  between  'Aunt  Dollt  '  and  her  minister,  who 
had  called  to  see  her  early  on  Monday  morning,  ^  all  on  a  washing-day  : ' 

* '  Why,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  could  n't  he  hare  called  Saturday? '  asked 
Dollt  hastily,  wiping  the  suds  from  her  parboiled  fingers.  '  Then  1  bad  on  my  green 
silk,  and  should  as  lief  hare  seen  him  as  not ;  but  ministers  never  have  any  considerap 
tion.  Dafft  !  Daffy  I  here  —  where 's  my  scalloped  petticoat,  and  under-sleeves  ?  I 
dare  say  now  that  the  sitting-room  centre-table  is  all  awry.  Dafft,  is  the  Bible  on  the 
light  stand?  —  and  the  hymn-book,  too?  Hand  me  my  silk  apron  trimmed  with  the 
pmk  bows,  and  get  my  breast-pin  (}uick,  for  goodness'  sake :  men  prink  for  ever  them- 
selves, but  they  never  can  wait  a  minute  for  a  woman  to  dress.  How  do  I  look,  Dafft? 
I  do  wish  people  had  sense  enough  to  stay  away  of  a  Monday-morning.  Do  nH  let 
these  calicoes  tie  soaking  in  the  tub,  now,  till  I  come  back :  give  'em  a  wring,  and  hang 
'em  out' 

''Good-morning,  Mr.  Clifton/  said  Dollt,  dropping  a  bobbing  courtesy;  'it  is 
quite  a  pleasure  to  see  you.' 

' '  Thank  you,  3liss  Dollt,*  replied  the  minister,  with  a  gravity  truly  commendable, 
when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  he  had  heard  every  syllable  of  the  fore- 
going conversation  through  the  thin  partition ;  '  thank  you,  Miss  Dollt.' 

'  'Yes:  I  was  just  saving  to  Dafft,'  resumed  Dollt,  'how  long  it  was  since  you 
called  here,  and  how  welcome  you  were  at  anv  time,  when  you  felt  inclined  to  come.  I 
do  n't  think  it  at  all  strange  that  you  should  prefer  calling  oftener  at  Lawyer  Briqgs' 
and  'Squire  Bbadlb's  than  at  my  poor  place.  I  know  it  is  hardly  fit  to  ask  a  clergy- 
man into.' 

' '  Lawyer  Bbigos  and  'Squire  Bbadls  are  my  wife's  relatives,  you  know,  Miss  Dollt.' 

"  Oh  I  t  was  n't  complaining  at  all,'  said  Dollt  ;  *  they  are  eddicated  people ;  it 
is  n't  at  all  strange.    How 's  your  folks  ? ' 

'  *  Very  well,  I  thank  you ;  the  baby  is  getting  through  his  teeth  bravely.* 

' '  I  saw  Mrs.  Clifton  go  into  Mrs.  Mbsssngeb's  the  other  day,'  said  Dollt.  '  I  see 
she  has  her  favorites  in  the  parish.' 

' '  Mrs.  Mbssbnokr's  little  boy  was  taken  in  a  fit,'  said  Mr.  Clifton,  '  and  they  sent 
over  in  great  haste  for  my  wife.' 

'  'Ah  r  said  Dollt  ;  '  well,  I  did  n't  blame  her,  of  course  not ;  I  would  n't  have  yea 
think  so.  Mrs.  Mbssengbr  is  considered  very  genteel  here  in  the  village ;  Mrs.  Mbs- 
sbngbr  and  I  are  two  very  different  persons.' 

"  I  see  you  brought  me  a  new  parishioner  last  Sunday,'  said  Mr.  Clifton,  glad  to 
change  the  conversatiop. 

' '  Yes ;  she  is  a  poor  child,  whom  I  took  out  of  pity  to  bring  up ;  her  mother  is  dead, 
and  so  I  offered  her  a  home.' 

*  *  That 's  right,'  said  Mr.  Clifton,  who  had  his  own  views  about  Dollt's  motives. 
'  I  hope  she  will  attend  the  Sabbath-school ;  Mrs.  Clifton,  I  know,  would  like  her  to 
be  in  ner  class.' 

'  Dollt's  countenance  fell.  '  Well,  I  do  n't  know  about  that,  though  I  'm  obleeged 
to  Mrs.  Clifton.    I  do  n't  think  Ross  would  be  willing  to  go.' 

"She  might  be  shy  at  first,'  said  the  minister;  'but  my  wife  has  quite  a  gift  at 
drawing  out  children's  hearts.    I  think  little  Ross  wonld  soon  love  her.*^ 

"  I  do  n't  think  she  will  be  able  to  go,'  said  Dollt,  coldly ;  '  but  I  '11  think  of  it' 

''Do,'  replied  Mr.  Clifton;  'and  perhaps  you  would  allow  her  sometimes  to  run 
over  and  see  the  baby  and  the  garden.  Children  are  sociable  little  creatures,  you  know. 
Is  she  Ibnd  of  flowers  ? ' 

' '  I  guess  not,'  said  Dollt.  '  I  am  sure  I  never  could  see  any  use  in  them,  except 
to  make  artificial  ones  by^  to  trim  bonnets.' 

'  Mr.  CuFTON  smiled,  m  spite  of  himself,  at  this  professional  view  of  the  subject. 
'  Well,  the  babv,  then,'  he  added ;  '  it  is  just  beginning  to  be  interesting.  I  think  she 
would  like  the  baby.' 

"She  do  n't  seem  to  have  much  inclination  to  go  about,'  answered  Dollt,  'and  it  is 
aot  best  to  put  her  up  to  it ;  home  is  the  best  place  for  children.' 

« 'Ay,  home,'  thought  Mr.  Cufton,  as  Ross's  sweet  sad  eyes  and  pale  face  passed  be- 
fore htm. 

< '  Well,  good-morning.  Miss  Dollt  ;  perhaps,  after  all,  you  will  change  your  mind 
about  the  iTtSTgirL"   ^'  »  i-     i-» 
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There  is  one  thing  in  this  that  is  drawn  to  the  life ;  and  that  is,  the  mean, 
sneaking,  contemptible  style  of  insinuation^  adopted  by  *  Aunt  Doixy  *  in  the 
conyersation  with  her  minister :  and  reader,  whenever  you  hear  this  style  em- 
ployed by  any  body,  take  our  word  for  it,  that  the  person  who  uses  it  is  alike 
unworthy  of  fellowship  or  of  friendship.  With  us,  it  is  a  test :  and  its  impression 
is  wholly  inerasable.  If  men  or  women,  professing  to  be  friends  to  you, 
(^nnot  say  what  they  wish  to  convey  to  you, '  trust  Uiem  not*  But  here  is 
smother  specimen  of  'Aunt  Dolly/  It  must  be  understood  that  the  unnatural 
aunt  has  been  very  ill  of  a  wasting  fever,  and  reduced  to  childish  helplessness ; 
that  poor  little  Rose  has  been  in  attendance  upon  her,  during  all  her  long  and 
wearisome  illness ;  gliding  gently,  tirelessly  up  stairs  and  down,  bearing  bur- 
thens under  which  her  feeble  frame  totters ;  running  to  the  doctor's  and  the 
apothecary's;  spreading  a  napkin  over  the  light  stand,  that  no  rattle  of 
spoons,  glasses,  or  vials  may  disturb  the  chance  naps,  or  jar  the  nerves  of  the 
invalid ;  submitting,  all  the  while,  with  lamb-like  patience  to  the  querulous 
fretfulneas  of  disease  and  ill-temper.  However,  at  last  *Aunt  Dolly  '  is  con- 
valescent :  she  begins  to  '  get  about '  once  more  : 

*  *  Dear  me ! '  she  exclaimed,  one  morning:,  as  she  crawled  round  the  shop,  enveloped 
in  a  woollen  shawl,  *  how  every  thing  has  eone  to  rack  and  ruin  since  I  have  been  sick : 
one  month  more  sickness,  and  I  should  have  had  to  fail.  See  that  yellow  ribbon,  all 
faded  out,  a-Iying  in  that  window :  when  I  was  about,  I  moved  it  from  the  show-case 
to  the  window,  and  from  the  window  to  the  show-case,  according  to  the  sun  —  three 
shillings  a  yard,  too,  bought  of  Bixbt  k  Co.,  the  last  time  I  went  to  the  city:  and 
there 's  the  dress-caps  put  into  the  bonnet-boxes,  and  the  bonnets  put  into  the*  dress- 
cap  boxes.  "Whose  work  is  that,  I  'd  like  to  know  ?  And  as  I  live,  if  there  is  n't  a  hole 
in  the  cushion  of  my  rocking-chair,  and  the  tassel  torn  off  the  window-shade !  0-h !  — 
d-e-a-r — m-e  1 '  and  Dollt  sank  into  a  chair,  and  looked  plns-and-needles  at  the  help- 
less Daffy. 

' '  You  forget  bow  much  we  have  had  to  do,  do  n't  you,  Dolly  ?  I  have  hardly  sat 
down  half-an-hour  at  a  time.  What  with  waiting  on  customers  and  looking  after  house- 
keeping matters,  I  am  as  tired  as  an  old  horse.    I  tried  to  do  the  best  I  could,  Dolly.' 

'  *  That 's  what  people  always  say  when  they  have  left  everv  thinji:  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
But  that  do  n't  put  the  color  back  into  Bixby  A  Co.'s  yellow  nbbon,  nor  mend  the 
shade-tassel,  nor  the  hole  in  my  chair-cushion.  For  mercv's  sake,  did  n't  you  have 
RosB  to  help  vou  ?    You  make  such  a  fuss  about  being  tired.* 

* '  It  took  about  all  Rosk's  time  to  wait  on  you,*  answered  Daffy. 

'  *  That 's  a  good  one ! '  exclaimed  Dolly.  'All  on  earth  I  wanted  was  to  be  kept 
quiet,  take  my  medicines,  and  have  a  little  gruel  now  and  then.  You  can't  make  me 
believe  that.' 

*  *  It  takes  a  great  many  steps  to  do  even  that,'  said  Daffy,  meekly;  *  but  you  are 
weak  yet,  Dolly,  and  a  little  thing  troubles  you.' 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  sickness  has  injured  my  mind ? '  si^d  the  incensed 
milliner.  '  That 's  a  pretty  story  to  get  about  among  mv  customers.  I  could  trim 
twenty  bonnets,  if  I  chose.  I  am  not  so  far  gone  as  you  think  for.  Perhaps  you  was 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  Dolly  Smith  would  be  taken  off  the  sign-board,  and 
Daffodil  put  up  instead;  perhaps  Ross  was  to  be  your  head-apprentice  —  perhaps  so.' 

* '  0  Dolly  ! '  said  Daffy,  shnnking  away  from  her  cutting  tone,  *  how  can  you  ? ' 

*  *  Wellj  I  'm  good  for  a  littU  while  longer,'  said  Dolly,  *  any  how.  Now  see  that 
child,'  said  she,  pointing  to  Ross,  who  had  just  entered  the  door ;  '  I  bought  those 
shoes  just  before  I  was  sick,  and  now  her  toes  are  all  out  of  'em.  See  there,  now.  Do 
you  suppose  I  can  afford  to  find  you  in  shoes  at  that  rate  ? '  And  she  seized  Rosb  by 
the  shoulders,  pressing  her  thumb  into  her  arm-pit  in  a  wajr  to  make  ^er  wince. 

*  *  I  'm  very  sorry,  Aunt  Dolly,  but  I  had  so  much  running  to  do.  Had  I  thought 
of  it,  I  would  have  taken  off  my  shoes.' 

*  'And  worn  your  stockings  all  out,'  said  Dolly  ;  *  that  would  have  been  a  great  sav- 
ing, indeed.' 

*  *  I  would  have  taken  them  off,  too,  had  I  thought  you  would  have  liked  it,  Aunt 
Dolly.* 

*  'And  gone  bare-foot  here,  in  my  house,  so  that  the  neighbors  might  say  I  did  n't 
half-clothe  you.  You  never  will  pay  for  what  you  cost,'  said  Dolly,  pushing  her 
roughly  away.  '  You  are  just  like  your  mother,  ex-actly.  Now  beg^n  to  cry — &at  *« 
mother,  too,  all  over.' ' 
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Is  this  nataral  ?  '  Sickness/  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  *  palls  us  by  the 
ears,  and  makes  us  htow  ourselves  : '  *  There  is  something  in  sickness/  adds 
Washington  Irving,  '  that  breaks  down  the  pride  of  manhood,  and  carries 
us  back  to  the  feelings  of  infancy.'  *  The  heart,'  remarks  Byron,  '  must  leap 
kindly  back  to  kindness.'  And  so  it  must,  and  so  it  will :  and  we  are  certain 
there  never  was  an  *Aunt  Dolly  *  in  God's  world  that  could  have  returned 
kindness,  gentleness,  devotion,  with  such  reproaches  as  these.  Let  us  repeat, 
that  we  hold  with  Betsey  Priqo  :  '  There  ain't  no  sich  a  person  / '  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  all  are  bad  characters  in  the  work.  Rose  Clark 
herself  is  a  beautiful  creation ;  and  there  are  scenes  of  true  pathos  in  the  vol- 
ume. But  what  we  complain  of,  what  the  public,  we  think,  will  be  most  likely 
to  condemn,  is  exaggeration  of  character,  melo^ramaticism  in  the  incidents, 
and  in  the  grouping  of  the  same.  But '  Rose  Clark  '  will  be  readt  and  widdy 
read  :  and  every  reader  will  judge  for  himself,  or  herself.  For  ourselves,  we 
'  do  n't  exactly  like  it' 


Poems  by  John  Howard  Bbyant.    In  One  Volume  of  Ninety-Three  Pages.    New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  Numbers  846  and  848  Broadway. 

The  author  of  this  thin  and  unpretentious  volume  possesses  many  of  the  best 
elements  of  a  true  poet.  His  love  of  nature  is  deep  and  fervent ;  his  power 
and  skill  in  description  are  noteworthily  akin  to  that  of  the  illustrious  Ameri- 
can poet  whose  name  he  bears ;  while  his  versification  is  characterized  by  great 
ease  and  harmony.  Take, for  example,  the  lines  entitled  ^My  Native  Village' 
Even  that  great  master  of  verse,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  might  be  well 
pleased  to  have  written  it : 

*  Thkrb  lies  a  village  in  a  peaceful  rale. 

With  slopinff  buls  and  waving  woods  around, 
Fenced  from  the  blast.    There  never  ruder  gale 

Bows  the  tall  grass  that  covers  all  the  ground : 
And  planted  shrubs  are  there,  and  cherished  flowers, 
And  Drightest  verdure  born  of  gentle  showers. 

*T  was  there  my  young  existence  was  begun ; 

My  earliest  sports  were  on  its  flowery  green  : 
And  often,,  when  my  school-boy  task  was  done, 

I  climbed  its  hills  to  view  the  pleasant  scene 
And  stood  and  grazed  till  the  sun  s  setting  ray 
Shone  on  the  height  —  the  sweetest  of  the  day. 

*  There,  when  that  hour  of  mellow  light  was  come, 

And  mountain  shadows  cooled  the  ripened  grain, 
,  I  watched  the  weary  yeoman  plodding  nome 

In  the  lone  path  that  winds  across  the  plain, 
To  rest  his  limbs,  and  watch  his  child  at  play, 
And  tell  him  o'er  the  labors  of  the  day. 

'  And  when  the  woods  put  on  their  autumn  glow, 
And  the  bright  sun  came  in  among  the  trees. 

And  leaves  were  gathered  in  the  glen  below, 
Swept  softly  from  the  mountain  by  the  breeze, 

I  wanoered,  till  the  star-light,  on  the  stream, 

At  length  awoke  me  from  my  fairy  dream. 
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'  Ah !  bsppj  daja^  too  happj  to  retuni. 

Fled  on  the  wings  of  Toalh^s  deputed  jcan: 

A  bitter  lenoo  has  been  mine  to  lenm. 
The  tmth  of  life,  its  bbors.  pnins,  and  icus. 

Tet  does  the  memonr  of  mx  bojhood  star ; 

A  twilight  of  the  brigfatnesB  passed  awaj. 

<  Mr  thoughts  steal  back  to  that  sweet  Tillage  still; 
Its  flowers  and  peaceful  shades  before  me  rise : 
The  plaj-plaoe  ana  the  prospect  from  the  hill. 

Its  summer  verdure  and  autumnal  dres : 
The  present  brings  its  storms ;  but  while  thej  las^ 
I  shdter  me  in  the  delightful  past.' 

Let  DS  record  '  Tlu  Wanderer's  Return  '  to  the  early  home  thus  forcibly  and 
happily  described.  The  style  is  difi^rent,  bat  a  kindred  feeling  and  sentiment 
are  wdl  preserved : 


'  Oh  I  for  the  days  of  youth  ««ain. 
The  days  of  peace  and  plenty, 
Before  I  left  mj  fiither's  house. 
When  I  was'one-and-twenty. 

*  When,  on  the  ^n^ass-plot  by  the  door, 

I  sported  with  the  spaniel, 
And  life  went  merry  as  a  brook 
Along  its  stony  c^anneL 

'  But  now  to  me  the  times  are  changed, 

And  I  am  sad  and  weary ; 
I  Ve  proved  the  world,  the  smiling  world, 
And  found  it  cold  and  dreary. 

'  1  're  wandered  far  upon  the  land, 

And  far  upon  the  ocean, 
When  the  dark  waves  were  tempest-tossed 
In  fierce  and  wild  commotion. 

'  I  *ve  climbed  the  Andes'  rocky  heights, 

And  viewed  the  realms  below  me. 
And  mused  upon  the  loveliest  scenes 
Those  lofly  heights  could  show  me. 

*  I  *ve  passed  to  earth's  remotest  isles 

Across  the  miji^hty  waters ; 
I  've  greeted  Asia's  wildest  sons. 
Ana  seen  her  fairest  daughters. 

'  When  we  had  spread  our  swelling  sail, 

And  homeward  were  returning. 
The  light  of  hope  within  mr  breast 
Was  warm  and  brightly  burning. 

'  I  clomb  the  mast,  I  strained  my  eye. 

To  catch  the  distant  landing, 
The  mistj  mountain,  and  the  wood 
Upon  Its  summit  standing. 

*  And  when  they  met  my  sight  at  dawn. 

What  pleasure  thrilled  my  bosom ; 
Gay-colored  woods  before  me  lay, 
Like  one  unbounded  blossom. 


<  And  I  have  reached  my  childhood's  home* 

And  found  it  all  deserted ; 
Have  wept  beside  its  roofless  walls. 
Like  one  that 's  broken-hearted. 

*  T  is  fourteen  summers  since  I  left 

The  birth-place  of  m  j  fathers. 
Where  now  bis  wreath  of  wilding  flowen 
The  truant  school-boy  gathers. 

*  The  wild  brier  and  the  cherry  tree 

Are  growing  in  the  cellar, 
And  in  the  wall  the  cricket  chirps, 
A  solitary  dweller. 


*  T  is  noon,  calm  noon  —  the  jellow 

In  autumn  light  are  sleeping: 

As  if  for  playmates  passed  away, 

Yon  little  brook  is  weeping. 

*  All,  all  is  changed,  save  the  brown  hOls — 

They  bold  their  wonted  station ; 
But  in  my  aching  bosom  reigns 
A  deeper  desolation. 

'  0  God  I  I  live  without  a  friend, 

A  dreary  world  before  me. 
My  parents'  eyes  are  closed  in  death, 
Tnat  bent  so  kindly  o'er  me. 

*  Twilight  is  deepening,  and  the  bills 

Look  distant,  dim,  and  sober : 
I  'm  sitting  by  my  ruined  home 
In  bleak  and  brown  October. 

*  All  sounds  of  day  have  left  the  air. 

The  grass  with  frost  is  hoary, 
And  I  have  staid  alone  to  write 
This  brief  but  sorry  story. 

*  Staid  till  the  winds  have  chilled  my  blood, 

On  these  dim  hills  benighted ; 
Staid,  but  no  friend  my  coming  waits. 
No  hearth  for  me  is  lighted. 


"We  agree  with  an  able  contemporary,  who  says :  *  Mr.  Bryant  has  the  high 
gift  of  rendering  the  moral  sentiments,  suggested  by  the  manifold  phases  of  the 
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material  woild,  in  chaste  and  melodiod^ke.  He  writes  with  little  display  of 
passion,  bat  with  a  calm  spirit  of  ccttflHfotion  that  is  congenial  with  the  bet- 
ter hours  of  life/  The  volume,  whi<|ra  Well  prmted,  is  introduced  by  a  brief 
and  very  modest  preftuse. 


SnETCHBS  AKD  BuHLESQUBS  BT  JoHK  Phcexix,  oL  'Squibob.'  With  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  In  one  volume :  pp.  256.  New-York :  D.  Afplbton  and  Company,  Num- 
bers 846  and  848  Broadiri^. 

We  have  already  sent  ftirth,  in  our  November  number,  an  avanUourrier  of 
this  work,  armed  cap'drpi$  with  weapons  of  Am  said  satire,  which  we  are  glad 
to  perceive  have  made  John  Pbcbnix  welcome  to  scores  of  large  and  small 
sheets  among  our  exchanges,  and  we  dare  be  sworn,  to  all  their  readers.  In 
req>ect  of  the  volume  before  us,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  it  is  gotten  up  in  the 
usual  excellent  style  of  the  publishers  who  issue  it ;  that  it  is '  as  full  as  an  egg 
of  meat '  of  fan,  broad  burlesque,  and  telling  satire ;  and  that  it  has  been  as- 
sisted through  the  press  by  a  friend  of  the  writer's,  Hon.  Judge  J.  Judson 
Ames,  of  San-Di6go ;  the  author  himself,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army, 
being  in  California.  Premising  thus  much,  we  simply  renew  our  enjoyment  of 
the  work,  adding  another  passage  or  two  from  its  pages,  as  still  further  coh- 
firmatory  of  our  expressed  opinion  of  its  merits.  Mr.  Phcenix  appears  as  a 
traveller,  a  philosopher,  a  savarU,  a  lecturer,  an  editor,  a  reformer,  and  a  gene- 
ral observer,  in  the  different  portions  of  the  volume.  We  will  follow  him  from 
the  great  city  of  Benicia,  where  we  found  him  in  our  last  number,  permitting 
him  to  give  us  his  own  reflections,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  San-Francisco,  as 
he  is  about  leaving  *  town.'  *  As  I  sit  here,'  he  writes, '  looking  from  my  airy 
chamber  in  the  Solano  Hotel,  upon  the  crowds  of  two  or  three  persons  throng- 
ing the  streets  of  the  great  city ;  as  I  gaze  upon  that  man  carrying  home  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  fresh  beef  for  his  dinner ;  as  I  listen  to  the  bell  of  the 
Mart  (a  Napa  steam-packet  of  four- cat  power)  ringing  for  departure,  while 
her  captain,  in  a  hoarse  voice  of  authority,  requests  the  passengers  to  '  step 
over  the  other  side,  as  the  larboard  paddle-box  is  under  water ; '  as  I  view  all 
these  unmistakable  signs  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Benicia,  I  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  infatuation  of  the  people  of  your  village,  who  will  persist  in 
their  absurd  belief  that  San-Francisco  will  become  a  place,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  advance  the  imbecile  idea  that  it  may  become  a  successful  rival  of  this 
city  I' 

It  was  doubtless  Mr.  Ph<enix's  experience  of  the  depredations  of  fleas  in 
this  flourishing  place,  which  led  to  the  following  efficacious  recipe  for  their  dis- 
comfiture, if  not  annihilation  :  *  Boil  a  quart  of  tar  until  it  becomes  quite  thin. 
Remove  the  clothing,  and  before  the  tar  becomes  perfectly  cool,  with  a  broad, 
flat  brush  apply  a  thin,  smooth  coating  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  and 
limbs.  While  the  tar  remains  soft,  the  flea  becomes  entangled  in  its  tenacious 
folds,  and  is  rendered  perfectly  harmless :  but  it  will  soon  form  a  hard,  smooth 
coating,  ^Urely  impervious  to  his  bite.  Should  the  coating  crack  at  the  knee 
or  elbow-joints,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  re-touch  it  slightly  at  those  places. 
The  whole  coat  should  be  renewed  every  three  or  four  weeks.    This  remedy  is 
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Bare,  and  having  the  advantage  of  fHMicity  and  economy,  should  be  generally 
known/  He  mentions  a  still  simpl6rStaiod  of  getting  rid  of  the  annoyance  : 
'  On  feeling  the  bite  of  a  flea,  thrust  tfii  part  bitten  immediately  into  boiling 
water.  The  heat  of  the  water  destroys  the  insect,  and  instantly  removes  the 
pain  of  the  bite  I '  But  letting  the  vermin  pass,  as  most  readers,  or  no-readers, 
are  osaally  only  too  glad  to  do,  we  must  next  accompany  Mr.  Phcenix,  alias 
*  Squibob,'  to  a  Phrenologist,  who  is  going  to  examine  his  head.  In  the  chart 
which  is  given  him,  *  self-esteem  *  is  put  down  at  a  *  low  figure,'  which  some- 
what belies  his  portrait,  supposing  it  to  be  an  exact  likeness.  There,  it  will  be 
seen,  this  organ  rises  to  a  sublime  cone-like  height  upon  the  intellectual  and 
most  expressive  head : 

,  *  DoRixo  the  past  week,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  lar^e  placard  embellishing 
the  corners  of  our  streets,  headed  in  mighty  capitals  with  the  word  *  Phrenology, 
and  illustrated  by  a  map  of  a  man's  head,  closely  shaven,  and  laid  off  in  lots,  duly 
numbered  from  one  to  forty-seven.  Beneath  this  edifying  illustration  appeared  a  le- 
gend informinpf  the  inhabitants  of  San-Di6go  and  vicmi^  that  Professor  Dodob  had 
arrived  and  taken  rooms  (which  was  inaccurate,  as  he  had  but  one  i^om,)  at  the  Gycu- 
eutu9  Housey  where  he  would  be  happy  to  examine  and  furnish  them  with  a  chart  of 
their  heads,  showing  the  moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  at  the  low  price  of  three 
dollars  each. 

*  Always  gratified  with  an  opportunity  of  spending  my  money  and  making  scientific 
researches,  I  immediatelv  had  my  hair  cut  and  carefully  combed,  and  hastened  to  pre- 
sent myself  and  my  heaa  to  the  Professor's  notice.  I  found  him  a  tall  and  thin  Pro- 
fessor, in  a  suit  of  rusty,  not  to  say  seedy  black,  with  a  closely-buttoned  vest,  and  no 
perceptible  shirt-collar  or  wrist-bands.  His  nose  was  red,  his  si>ectacles  were  blue,  and 
nc  wore  a  brown  wig,  beneath  which,  as  I  subsequently  ascertained,  his  bald  head  was 
laid  off  in  lots,  marked  and  numbered  with  Indian-ink,  after  the  manner  of  the  dia- 
gram upon  his  advertisement  Upon  a  small  table  \kj  many  little  books  with  vellow 
covers,  several  of  the  placards,  pen  and  ink,  a  pair  of  iron  callipers  with  brass  knobs, 
and  six  dollars  in  silver.  Having  explained  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  increased  the 
pile  of  silver  by  six  half-dollars  from  my  pocket,  the  Professor  placed  me  in  a  chair, 
and  rapidly  manipulating  my  head,  after  the  manner  of  a  sham  pooh,  (I  am  not  certain 
as  to  the  orthography  oAhis  expression,)  remarked  that  mv  temperament  was  '  lym- 
phatic, nervous,  bilious.'  I  remarked  that  *  I  thought  mjself  dyspeptic,'  out  he  made 
no  reply.  Then  seizing  on  the  callipers,  he  embraced  with  them  my  head  in  various 
places,  and  made  notes  upon  a  small  card  that  lay  near  him  on  the  table.    He  then 


marked  that  he  was  agent  for  the  sale  of  this  wonderful  fluid,  and  urged  me  to  pur- 
chase a  bottle  — price  two  dollars.  Stating  my  willingness  to  do  so,  the  Professor  pro- 
duced it  from  a  hair  trunk  that  stood  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  which  he  stated,  by  the 
way,  was  originally  an  ordinary  pine-box,  on  which  the  hair  had  grown  since  the 
'  Invi^rator  had  been  placed  in  it,  (a  singular  fact,)  and  recommended  me  to  be  cau- 
tious m  wearing  gloves  while  rubbing  it  upon  mV  head,  as  unhappy  accidents  had 
occurred  —  the  nair  growing  freely  fh)m  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  if  used  with  the  bare 
hand.  He  then  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  rapidly  filling  up  what  appeared  to  me 
a  blank  certificate,  he  soon  handed  over  the  following  singular  document : 

'  Phbbkological  Chart  of  the  hbad  of  M.  John  Phoenix,  Flatbroki  B.  Dodob, 
Professor  of  Phrenologv,  and  Inventor  and  Proprietor  of  Dodgb's  Celebrated  Hair  In- 
vigorator,  Stimulator  ot  the  Conscience,  and  Arouser  of  the  Mental  Faculties : 

'Tkhpsbaxkiit  :  LymphaUc^  Kervous^  BUiout, 

Sixe  of  Head,  11.  ImlUtlon,  11. 

Amativenefis,  UK  Belf-Esteem,  K. 

Caution,  8.  Benevolenoe,  IS. 

Combatlveness,  2K.  Mirth,  1. 

Credulity,  1.  Language,  12. 

Causality,  12.  FIrmneM,  9. 

CoDscientioasnefls,  12.  VeneratioD,  12. 

Destmctiveness,  9.  Iffnoranoe,  18. 

Hope,  10.  Phlloprogenitivenefla,  0.* 

'Having  gazed  on  this  for  a  few  moments  in  mute  astonishment,  during  which  the 
Professor  took  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  afterward  a  mouthful  of  tobacco,  I 
turned  to  him  and  requested  an  explanation. 
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' '  Why/  said  he,  '  it 's  yery  simple :  the  number  12  is  the  maximum,  1  the  mini- 
mum :  for  instance,  you  are  as  benevolent  as  a  man  can  be :  therefore  I  mark  jou,  Be- 
nevolence, 12.  You  have  little  or  no  self-esteem:  hence  I  place  you,  Self-esteem, }. 
You  * ve  scarcely  any  credulity  —  do  n*t  you  see  ?  * 

*Idid  see  I  This  was  my  discovery.  I  saw  at  a  flash  how  the  English  language  was 
susceptible  of  improvement,  and,  fired  with  the  glorious  idea,  I  rushed  from  the  room 
and  tne  house,  heedless  of  the  Professor's  request  that  I  would  buy  more  of  his  *  In- 
vigorator ; '  heedless  of  his  alarmed  cry  that  I  would  pay  for  the  bottle  I  'd  got;  heed- 
less that  I  tripped  on  the  last  step  of  the  Gyascutus  House,  and  smashed  there  the 
precious  fluid ;  (the  step  has  now  a  growth  o^  four  inches  of  hair  on  it  and  the  people 
use  it  OS  a  door-mat:)  I  rushed  home,  and  never  grew  calm  till,  witn  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  before  roe,  I  commenced  the  development  of  my  system.' 

This '  New  System  of  English  Grammar,'  and  the  description  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  its  adoption,  are  very  ingenioos  and  very  amusing  ;  bat  the  reader 
most  seek  them  among  the  thonsand-and-one  other  small  matters  contained  in 
the  Yolome.  And  now,  Mr.  Ph(enix,  we  '  hold  it  meet  that  we  shake  hands 
and  part' 


Contibsation:  Its  Faults  akd  its  Graces.  Compiled  by  Akdrbw  Pkabodt.  In 
One  Yolume :  pp.  180.  Boston  and  Cambridge,  Mass. :  Jambs  Mukbob  and  Com- 
PAmr. 

Upon  glancing  at  the  title  of  this  little  book,  we  at  once  inferred  it  to  be 
a  vain  attempt,  if  not  a  failure  altogether.  It  struck  us  as  doubtless  an  effort 
to  direct  the  manner  and  character  of  conversation ;  a  thing  as  absurd  as  the 
frequent  works  upon  manners;  *  manners*  which  can  never  be  taught,  and 
which  no  gentleman  at  heart  ever  can,  or  ever  need  to,  learn.  But  upon 
perunng  the  work,  we  find  that  our  first  impressions  were  wrong.  The  com- 
piler of  the  volume  under  notice  has  only  attempted  to  bring  together  the 
principles  which  should  govern  conversation  among  persons  of  true  refinement 
of  mind  and  character,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  common  and  easily 
besetting  vulgarisms,  occurring  in  the  colloquial  English  of  our  country  and 
our  day.  The  volume  is  divided  into  five  *  Parts ;  *  and  we  commend  to  espe- 
cial observation  '  Part  Third,'  which  is  a  re-print  from  the  fourth  English  edi- 
tion of  *A  Word  to  the  Wise  an  the  Current  Improprieties  qf  Expression  in 
Writing  or  Speaking.*  The  following  brief  passage,  from  an  'Address  before 
the  Newburyport  Female  High  School,'  is  worthy  of  heedful  note : 

'  Lbt  me  beg  you  to  shun  all  the  ungrammatical  vulgarisms  which  never  fail  to  grate 
harshly  on  a  well-tuned  ear.  If  you  permit  yourselves  to  use  them  now,  you  will 
never  get  rid  of  them.  I  know  a  venerable  and  accomplished  lawyer,  who  has  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  this  State,  and  has  moved  in  the  most  refined  society 
for  half  B  century,  who  to  this  day  says  hairU  for  has  not,  havingr  acquired  the  habit 
when  a  school-boy.  I  have  known  persons  who  have  for  years  tned  unsuccessfully  to 
break  themselves  of  saying  cUme  for  did,  and  vou  and  I  for  you  and  me.  Many  well- 
educated  persons,  through  the  power  of  long  nabit,  persist  m  sabring  «hsw  for  thmvedy 
while  they  know  perfect^  well  that  they  might,  with  equal  propriety^  substitute  9mw 
fortnowedf  and  there  is  not  finr  hence  a  clergyman,  marvellously  precise  and  fastidious 
in  his  choice  of  words,  who  is  very  apt  to  commence  his  sermon  by  sayine :  '  I  shew 
you  in  a  recent  discourse.'  A  false  delicacy  has  very  ^nerally  introducea  drarik  as 
the  pOTfeet  participle  of  drinh,  instead  of  drunk,  wnich  alone  has  any  respectable 
authority  in  its  favor ;  and  the  imperfect  tense  and  perfect  partioiDle  have  been  simi- 
Arly  oonfiHmded  in  many  other  cases.' 

The  work  does  not  teach  conversation  —  no  work  could ;  but  it  points  cot 
much  to  be  avoided. 

VOL   xi.yn.  6 
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HooBRN  PiLOBiMs  I  BUowiDg  the  ImpToremeBts  io  TnT«I,  Md  the  Newest  Metboda  of 
reaching  the  Celestial  Citj.  Bj  Qborob  Wood,  In  two  Tolomae:  pp.  6M.  Boeton : 
pHiLiPfl^  Sampioh  and  CkHCPANT.    Kow-York :  J.  G.  Dubt. 

Not  a  few  of  oar  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  the  aathor  of 
'Peler  Schlemihl  in  America,*  a  work  which  appeared  originally  in  these  pages, 
and  a  large  portion  of  which  was  characterized  by  great  descriptiye  power, 
and  DO  small  amount  of  various  learning  and  quiet  thought  We  think  the 
present  volumes  may  prove  less  popular  with  a  certain  class  of  readers  than 
their  predecessor  ;  for  the  reason  that  their  designs*  independent  of  the  inter- 
est of  an  under-plot,  would  seem  to  be  to  ridicule  certain  sectarian  denomina- 
tions of  religious  believers,  who  are  supposed  not  to  belong  to  a  fiuth  inferred  to 
be  *  standard '  by  the  author.  Thus  he  *  strikes  indiscriminately  at  Puseyism, 
High-Churchism,  Romanism,  the  Phalanstery,  the  Camp-meeting,  doctors  of 
divinity,  reformers,  editors,  strong-minded  women,  Pantheists,  Fashionists, 
Princeton  and  Cambridge,  Andover  and  New-Haven  men,  come-outers  k  la 
Emerson,  Thbodobb  Parker,  Hard-Shell  Baptists,*  etc.  If  the  friends  or 
adherents  of  all  these  seek  to  know  what  has  been  said  of  them  in  these  vol- 
umes, the  first  edition  thereof  will  be  likely  soon  to  be  exhausted.  Look  for 
some  sharp  criticisms  upon  the  work ;  for  where  so  many  are  levelled  at,  with 
a  gun  80  profusely  charged  with  pungent  pepper-corns,  it  will  go  hard  bat 
some  shot  must  *  iAV  Meanwhile,  directing  the  reader  to  the  volumes  them- 
selves for  farther  evidence  of  the  character  of  their  contents,  we  are  c(»n- 
pelled  to  content  ourselves  with  two  extracts  from  the  same.  The  first  em- 
braces an  anecdote,  illustrating  the  desagremens  which  may  sometimes  attend 
the  acceptance  of  political  office  by  those  whose  '  sphere  of  duty '  has  been  in 
quite  another  direction :  a  clergyman,  in  brief,  has  accepted  oflSce  from  the 
State: 

*  What  a  charming  incident  at  a  dinner-table,  when  the  dessert  is  on  the  table,  is  the 
frit  hearty  laugh  !  All  little  oonflicU  are  forgotten ;  and  the  entire  company  at  once 
rise  to  the  summit-level  of  the  last  storj.  So  it  was  now.  The  host  was  warmed  op 
to  a  bright,  happr  look,  and,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  said: 

*■  *  iiy  friends,  I  must  tell  you  an  anecdote  related  to  one  of  our  deserters,  if  I  may  so 
call  them,  who  onoe  rose  to  a  cabinet  appointment  Tou  are  all  aware  that  there  is 
nothing  ther  wish  so  much  to  for  ever  sink  in  oblivion  as  their  relations  to  the  pulpit 

*  *  Soon  atler  this  eminent  person  had  been  initiated  into  oflSce,  with  which  he  was 
wonderfully  pleased  and  elated,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  plain  Berkshire  fiumer,  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  Federal  Cttv,  thinking  it  would  gratify  the  new-made  seoretary 
to  meet  an  old  acquaintance,  callea  at  the  department  and  sent  in  his  name  by  the  mes- 
senser.  He  waited  a  long  time  in  the  ante-chamber,  till  at  last  the  messenger  came  and 
tola  him  the  secretary  was  ready  to  reoeiye  him.  He  found  the  great  mfii  sitting 
at  a  table  oovered  with  papers  and  letters.  The  naive  manner  in  which  he  told  the 
story  I  fear  I  cannot  giye  yon.    Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  hit ' 

< '  Do  let  us  have  it! '  said  Fbakk. 

' '  I  will  do  my  best,'  said  the  host:  'and  von  must  hare  in  your  minds  a  plain,  booett 
fiumer.  in  contrast  with  the  uppish,  dandyfied,  newly-made  secretary,  in  his  navy-bliie 
broadcloth  coat  and  extra  gilt  Duttons.    My  Berkshire  fkrmer  said : 

*  *  After  I  seated  myself  I  told  him  I  thought  I  would  call,  being^  as  how  as  I  was  in 
the  city,  and  pay  mr  respects  and  congratulate  him  on  his  appirUmeiU,  which  was 
just  as  gratifying  to  his  friends  as  to  himself.  The  secretary  bowed  and  said  be  was 
obliged  to  me  |  the  honor  was  equally  unsought  and  unexpected,  and  the  duties  ardtt- 
ons,  tasking  his  poor  abilities  to  the  utmost;  but  he  hoped  to  satisfr  his  friends  and 
the  country,  so  that  they  should  not  regret  that  this  hign  honor  had  been  oonforred 
upon  hinL     Here,'  said  the  fiumer,  *  I  was  at  a  loss  what  next  to  si^.    Perbapa  yon 
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do  n't  remember  mt,  HUter  SeereUry  ?  Tour  fiaber  and  miae  wen  id  the  minis- 
try toother.'  '  Ye%  Sir/  aud  the  lecretuj  in  a  hard,  dry  tone.  'And  Sir/  eontinoed 
my  friend,  *  I  remember,  joat  as  well  as  if  it  was  only  yesterday,  the  flrsi  tarmoH  yon 

preached  fai  fiUher's  pulpit;  the  text  was '  and  bere  he  said  he  was  bothered 

an  instant  'Ah  1  yes!  it  wis  from  the  tweaty-eighlh  ehapter  of  Prvrerbs,  and  the 
twenty-first  Terse:  '  To  have  respect  of  persons  is  not  wise;  fiir,  ler  a  pieoe  of  bcead 
that  man  will  trmnsgreas; '  and  i  reooUect,  iost  as  pUun  as  day  how  mnoh  my  ftilher 
was  pleased  with  it,  tor  he  said,  while  mother  was  pooring  out  the  baked  beans  into 
the  aish,  it  was  a  capital  sarmon,  and,  like  a  sword,  it  pieroed  between  the  Jints  and 
the  marrer.  Old  Deacon  SmoH  GRanrLBAr  squirmed  under  it,  oonsidaable.  FWber 
did  n't  name  him;  but  he  said  there  was  a  good  deal  in  that  sarmon,  which,  if  he  hid 
preached  it^  would  hare  been  called  pinted ;  and  the  deacon  was  a  good  deal  riled,  only 
ne  did  n*t  like  to  say  so,  or  he  would  hare  made  a  fuss  about  it  Now,  tou  know,  Hr. 
Secretary,  if  there  erer  was  a  man  that  had  rBq>ect  to  persons,  it  was  the  old  I>eaeoo. 
Why,  he  went  down  to  town  on  purpose  to  call  on  Kit  Gobi,  when  he  was  made  gov- 
emor,  just  to  say  so  when  he  eome  back  to  hum;  for  a  goTemor  was  some  body,  io 
them  times.  Now  the  deacon  was  one  of  your  old-times,  bbck-cookade,  AoAxssud- 
Liberty  Federaliats,  and  hated  Tok  JirrBBSov  as  he  did  piseni  But  no  matter  fur 
that  What  I  was  going  to  say  was  this:  you  diyided  your  text  into  three  parts,  and 
dosed  with  a  practical  application  of  the  whole  sutgect  And  lint  what  it  is  to  hare 
retMct  unto  persona ;  secondly ' 

*  The  poor  cabinet  minister  found  his  patience  utterly  exhausted,  and  rose  from  his 
chair  in  a  passion.  '  Sir,'  said  he, '  I  're  no  time  to  hear  my  old  sermons  rehearsed ;  and 
as  you  have  so  good  a  recollection  of  my  preaching^  I  hope  jou  have  profited  by  my 
discourse.    Sir.  I  bid  you  good-day.' 

'  My  fiumer-niend  rose  sstonisbed.  He  found  himself  in  the  entnr,  and,  to  the  day 
he  told  me  the  Btorj,  he  nerer  fiurly  comprehended  how  it  happenea  that  their  inter- 
view came  so  suddenly  to  an  end.' 

Oar  secoDd  and  only  remaining  eztraet  for  whidi  we  can  make  room,  it 
from  a  very  graphic  description  of  the  funeral  of  a  <  rich  man  who  died  and 
was  buried,'  bat  as  to  whose  previous  history  we  most  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  from  which  we  qnote : 

'  IvASvrcH  as  Major  Habdimax  was '  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,*  and  a  man  of  large 
wealth,  it  was  fitting  his  funeral  should  be  well  attended.  When  Budi  men  died  it 
mattered  not  whether  there  were  anr  intimate  relationa  snbaisting  or  not:  it  was  an 
act  of  oourtesT  for  the  wealthy  in  Vtub  Tkinity  to  send  th«kr  carnages.  Olivbb  and 
Fbabk  not  only  sent  their  carriage,  but,  what  waa  unusual,  they  went  in  it;  and, 
tboush,  of  all  wretched  displays  or  vanitT,  that  in  which  the  undertaker  sets  as  BBar> 
shal  IS  the  most  wearisome,  they  endured,  it  to  the  end. 

'As  they  were  on  their  way  to  their  carriage  they  passed  a  venerable  old  man  standing 
on  the  parement,  holding  himself  up  by  the  iron  railing  of  the  mansion  of  Mi^'or  Hub- 
DiBAir.  Olitbb  politely  Invited  him  to  a  seat  within,  which,  with  some  little  show  of 
reluctance,  the  old  gentleman  acoepled. 

'  The  distsnce  to  the  cemetery  was  some  six  miles;  and  the  oonversatioii,  which  com- 
meooed  oonceming  Major  Haboixav,  went  off  to  other  topics.  They  were  gratified  to 
find  their  companion  a  gentleman  of  various  learning  j  and  before  they  reached  the 
grave,  a  variety  of  sulgects  had  been  touched  upon,  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  our 
pilgrims. 

^At  the  grave,  the  clergy  ad  flieir  best  B  was  not  often  they  buried  %tniUUonair€. 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  oocadkm  was  improved  accordingly.  Deacons  Gbipbm  sad 
Gbaball  acted  as  pall-bearers,  and  thej  might  be  said  to  act  as  chief-mourners ;  for. 
slthongh  the  widow  and  daughters  wore  very  deep  veils  of  crape,  and  the  sons  ana 
grand-ions  heU  up  their  white  handkerriiisb  to  their  eyes  in  a  very  sfboting  maantf, 
It  was  to  conceal  their  satisfiictioa  rather  than  to  hide  their  tears. 


'After  our  party  were  seated  in  their  carriage  and  fkirlv  on  the  way  home,  the  old 

Ctleman  asked: 'Do  you  hear  any  thing  of  &]' '  ------* .r-^  ^ 

made  of  hia  property  t ' 


ntleman  asked:  '  Do  you  hear  any  thing  oftte  M^oifs  wiD,  and  iriiat  disposition  he 


'Fbakk,  in  reply,  told  the  sUnr  of  the  wHL  The  old  man  waa  greatly  gratified. 
'Hahl' he  said,  Mam  glad  of  it!  HU  wife  does  but  justice  to  herself  and  ehiUben. 
Re  has  had  his  way  all  his  Ufr  long;  and.  in  thia  Ufo,  he  had  one  instant  of  ooavictioa 
that  bis  god  was  torn  out  of  his  grasp.    It  was  just/and  I  am  glad  of  it! ' 

' '  Have  yon  known  him  and  hfi  childreor '  asked  Fbamk. 

"Oh!  yes;  we  were  boys  together.  He commeBcsd  hia  life  with  a  flasd  porposi^ 
from  childhood,  to  die  a  nch  man.  He  used  to  say  he  never  should  be  hsppy  till  he 
had  made  his  hundred  thousand.  I  told  him  then,  when  we  were  Bdiool-boysL  I  never 
ooM  wait  te  ba  happgr,  snd  I  wsnU  at ;  Bor  bmra  L' 


'^^  liUf^-ufff  AVNcML  [Jamuffy. 


i  U*.  ^l^Jr.f  w  tt«  u  vol .4  uVJv  UKui.    Ua;  g»««ttw*.>»a  Iii^  ttthlvr  Tiny  haupr  wapmiL  aiid 

.^o  k...l    u  v^,   iuu>  hih  oiju  ,wu{     Uiik^u*  4tta  ctutdM  ivrmiB  been*  tb»  9ii2>> 

I.  ■  to  nr  thill  uiiniMJiUj.  ^UJ^  Hhivh  «%o(aa  b»v«  it^  w«».  «b  wkkerer  Mcrific*  rf  hums- 

U;ii.jwn.-.,  4uJ  icbivjJua  .4  o»«r,%  ^iuiiiu^  ?oc*||  of  ,ir,KiAfbl  lores  ud  de««L    Ther 

V    t       M   Y.^*^"M>4'-«»»>5l>uiN%«»iib:  bu^  aw««  of  their  fiurpropoftioM.  iher 

L  u  r.  kTk'^.^*  ^»*"V,**  ''*^'-*  ^,  '»**»  *»  ft«>  their  infeSoSty  to  o«k«i 
..•;  I.  lU  1  U..1  u,  but  iKtW  M«U  ihua  tlH«uwl^«.  And  .0  he  hM  Ured  to  m  old  ace, 
>^..-.  .  uU  "^'^''^^wJ.    »"^1  ^Kj  au-U,u*^  such  awn  die,  •tiUclimbinfcmndneTermtS 

.  'H^[u.^^^aia'"^^^  "^"*^'  '*^  '*^**'  I^*A.^«  Md  Olitm  hoped  the  old  man  would 

•    nV  Ut  I  cm  ,uch  *  x^ui  lu  s-u  ?    To  what  sphere  in  God's  onirerae  is  it  fitted  ?    For 

».  i.vii        /•  ijo  to  4  iK-avyu  of  Iot,j!    A  mu  who,  if  the  theory  of  Swxdskbobo  be 

uu.  n.u:a  cvA«H.U**  -m^c,  With  enlTR^  powe«  of  ^iCto ^  kmS^SSS^  of 

\  -  ;      ^  ^^tn**'"^  Ju»a  aoU  Mvpnetor  of  thV  rirer  of  life>hidi  hTwoQkrtfitwwe 

..»  Uii  vovur,  U>tU«  up  tuid  acU  bj  the  box  or  doxen! ' '  ^^        ^^ 


•Bd 


It  »uw>.  .iruck  ud  forcibly,  in  the  somewhat  hasty  perusal  which  we  have 
^a  uUigcU  U)  give  this  wwk,  that  if  its  satire  had  be^  less  geDeral  and 

\vvi>]ijg.  It  would  have  been  not  o^' *' — ^-—  --  ---"    -     - 

'  ■u!vu8t,  but  very  much  more  effe 
ol  ilw  fulliM  and  aboaes  of  society. 


'-  1*^  %         ^  "—-I  .uAi.  n  luj  BttLire  juMi  utxai  leas  general  ana 

^Avvi>iiig,  It  would  have  been  not  only  more  attractive  in  itselt  as  a  narrative 
■uiuv^t,  but  veiy  much  more  effective,  regarded  in  tiie  light  of  a  refonner 
lul litis  and  aba»«i  t\t  o/w«Ui^ 


not  inSw^  ?WJAiiiif  Frakkux  :  Containing  Sereral  PoUUcal  and  Historical  TracU 
hiihcrto  P«wi-^  ¥^  FojTner  Edition,  and  Many  Letters,  Official  and  Prirate,  not 
TenVulnV!?^"'**^    With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Anthor.    By  Jarid  Spabkb.    In 
•    ^  «lwnet :  pp.  5,569.    Boston ;  Tappas  axd  WHiTTEMORa. 

I  uw  comprehensive  and  complete  work  appeared  many  months  ago ;  bat 
until  recentiy  we  have  not  had  the  volumes  before  us.  If  we  could  be  surprised 
ut  any  amount  of  research  by  the  autiior  and  compiler  of  this  collection,  the 
present  series  would  certainly  excite  wonder  in  no  less  a  degree  than  admira- 
tion. Mr.  Ibvino,  in  his  *  life  of  Washingtox/  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
indefatigable  historical  labors  of  Mr.  Spares  :  nor  indeed  can  any  writer  fol- 
low him  on  a  kindred  or  cognate  theme  without  finding  much  of  their  research 
anticipated,  and  authentic  and  guardedly-presented  &cts  plainly  and  efifectively 
set  before  theoL  Although  not  a  work  <  damp  from  the  press,'  we  propose  to 
speak  of  these  volumes  as  fresh  and  new,  as  doubtiess  they  will  prove  to  be  to 
thousands  of  our  readers :  for  we  hope  so  to  set  forth  their  merits  that  they 
will  be  considered  as  calculated  to  supply  a  desideratum  in  all  private  American 
libraries.  And  first,  let  us  begin  with  the  appeal  which,  at  the  outset,  the 
work  makes  to  the  eye  of  the  reader.  Its  physiognomy  is  most  prepoflsessiog 
and  engaging.  Printed  with  large  clear  types,  upon  firm  white  paper,  with 
abundant  margin  to  convenient-sized  pages,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
its  typographical  characteristics.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  with  twenty- 
two  finely-executed  engravings.  There  are  three  portraits  of  Franklin,  taken 
severaUy  when  young,  nuddle^iged,  and  old,  together  with  hk  bast  by  Hokdoh; 
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a  fine  likeness  of  Mrs.  Franklin  ;  a  fao-simile  of  the  Philosopher's  hand-writ- 
ing, in  the  fiimous  letter  to  Stbahan,  Member  of  the  British  Parliament ; 
nmneroos  engravings  of  electrical  and  other  scientific  apparatus ;  with  marine 
charts,  astronomical  illustrations,  domestic  chimneys,  fire-places,  stoves  for 
burning  pit-coal,  etc.,  etc.  Pass  we  now  to  a  syllabus  of  the  contents  embraced 
in  the  letter-press  of  the  volumes. 

The  work  here  presented  to  the  public  forms  a  complete  cdleetion  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Franklin,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  exist,  with  numerous  notes  and 
explanations,  which  will  prove  of  great  service  to  the  reader.  All  previous 
collections  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the  Editor,  and  every  piece  con- 
tained in  them  has  been  inserted,  except  a  few,  concerning  which  Mr.  Sparks 
had  doubts,  from  internal  evidence,  whether  they  were  really  written  by 
Franklin.  He  searched,  however,  with  his  accustomed  industry,  in  all  the 
printed  books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  in  which  it  was  deemed 
probable  that  any  of  the  author's  writings  would  be  found,  in  the  form  either 
of  essays,  political  tracts,  or  letters.  In  brief,  no  printed  paper  has  been  omit- 
ted which  is  knovm  to  have  been  written  by  Franklin.  Materials  in  manu- 
script were  unexpectedly  rich  as  well  as  abundant  The  Editor's  researches  in 
the  public  offices  of  London,  Paris,  and  the  United  States,  and  in  many  private 
collections,  brought  into  his  hands  numerous  original  and  unpabUBhed  letters 
of  Franklin,  of  which  he  has  liberally,  and  with  excellent  taste,  availed  him- 
self, in  the  volumes  before  us ;  while  he  lias  also  been  greatly  indebted  to  indi- 
viduals, in  difibrent  Atlantic  towns  and  cities,  for  very  many  valuable  original 
papers. 

These  are  the  materials,  and  these  the  sources  whence  the  contents  of  this 
great  work  have  been  derived  ;  and  the  former  are  thus  classified  by  the  Edi- 
tor :  Firsty  the  Autobiography ;  Second^  *  Essays  on  Religious  and  Moral  Sub- 
jects and  the  Economy  of  Life ; '  Third,  *  Essays  on  General  Politics,  Com- 
merce, and  Political  Economy ; '  Fourth,  *  Essays  and  Tracts,  Historical  and 
Political,  before  the  American  Revolution ; '  Fifth,  *  Political  Papers  during 
and  after  the  American  Revolution ; '  Sixth,  *  Letters  and  Papers  on  Electrici- 
ty ; '  Seventh,  *  Letters  and  Papers  on  Philosophical  Subjects ; '  and  *  Eighthly 
and  lastly,'  Franklin's  Correspondence.  Under  each  of  these  heads  all  the 
articles  have  been  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  with  the 
date  of  each  prefixed,  whenever  it  could  be  ascertained.  The  correspondence 
is  also  printed  in  chronological  order,  from  beginning  to  end,  without  regard  to 
the  contents  of  the  letters.  The  Editor^s  notes,  throughout  the  work,  and  tlie 
historical  remarks  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  essays  and  political  treatises,  are 
merely  illustrations  of  the  author's  text,  and  not  commentaries,  or  critical  dis- 
quisitions, the  substance  of  which  is  mainly  drawn  from  manuscripts.  In  con- 
tinuing the  life  of  Franklin,  from  where  it  was  left  by  the  Philosopher's  own 
pen,  Mr.  Sparks  has,  with  great  faithfulness  and  artistic  skill,  followed  out  the 
author's  own  plan,  confining  himself  strictly  to  a  narration  of  the  principal 
events  and  incidents  of  his  life,  as  £ur  as  they  could  be  ascertained  from  his 
writings,  his  public  acts,  and  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  work  under  notice :  volumes  that  will  long  remain  a 
monument  not  only  to  their  renowned  subject,  but  to  their  learned  and  accom- 
plished anther. 
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Itstital  t(  Saint  ^it\tilu. 


Iv  goodly  numbers  the  Sons  or  Saikt  Nichoulb 
•Mombled  to  celebrate  the  Festival  of  their  Patron- 
Saint,  on  Thursday  evening,  December  6,  1856,  at 
Delmonico*s.  After  the  usual  business  had  been 
transacted,  Mr.  John  Jat  proceeded  to  instal,  with 
I  a[)propriato  ceremonies,  the  officers  of  the  Society 
elect  mto  their  respective  offices.  Subsequently, 
alx>ut  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  the  festive  boanl,  provided  by  the  accom- 
plished caterer  Dkluoxico,  under  the  direction  of 
Uie  OomaMti^  of  Btewardn.  The  chair  ^-as  occupied  by  the  President  of  the  So- 
cMt,  X  ^  PsviiriR  OciDEK,  Esq.,  supported  on  either  side  by  the  chaplains  and 

TiM  fUMiikniT,  asmuning  the  cocked-hat,  opened  the  intellectaal  portion  of  the 
^00 te  pu%  Mid  tubatance  as  followt: 

•UMinmsv  or  thb  Haint  Nicholas  Hociitt:  On  reftssuming  this  emblem  of  au- 
lli^H^,  mj  bast  aeknowledgmentt  are  tendered  for  the  honor  oonferred.  It  was  an 
gglpi  Mil  to  be  M>uglit,  nut  to  be  declined,  nor  yet  to  be  aisomed  without  a  proper 
00m  vf  1^  res|)oaaibilitiM.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  the  disoharge  of  its  duties,  1 
iImII  HP^^^  c**'/  iip*'U  yeur  kindneii  and  consideration. 

•  KiiHS  or  Haint  NiciiolahI  the  members  of  our  Society,  on  behalf  of  this  goodly 
^  pf  New-Amitordam,  are  bound  by  every  consideration  of  pride  and  duty  thus  to 
ggipinbUi  (41  oommemorate  the  virtues  of  its  founders.  We  owe  them  our  obligations ; 
Mil  alustt  tieoause  they  wero  the  pioneers  on  this  portion  of  the  Western  Gontinenl^  or 
IIhiI  ihiiy  purohased  the  land  on  which  they  settled  from  the  natives  whom  they  found 
lu  puMMwion,  and  witli  whom  they  traded,  laying  at  once  the  foundation  for  that  com- 
limnse  fur  which  Holland  was  then  so  famous,  and  which  thus  became  the  birth-right 
of  Nuw-York :  wu  are  indebted  to  the  principles  they  established,  to  the  spirit  of  inde- 
iMfKldnoe  they  bequeathed,  and  to  the  seeds  of  oivil  liberty  and  rriigious  toleration 
wUwU  thry  planted  for  our  use  and  benefit,  the  fttdta  of  which  it  is  now  our  lot  and 
|Mirllon  to  m^iy. 

'  Our  linpublio  now  hardly  kuowa  its  own  bounds,  and  ia  unconscious  of  its  strength; 
ivtiilit  rroiii  iliA  AilaiiUo  to  tliu  raoitlc,  the  two  great  oceans  of  our  globe,  there  is  hardly 
a  MiriUm  or  illstrlvt  «f  any  ustent  where  the  footsteps  of  man  have  not  trodden,  where 
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enterprise  hn  not  left  its  mark,  wbere  civilization  has  not  extended  its  blessings,  or 
whefe  Art  or  Science  or  Commerce  has  not  established  a  rotary  or  ccXitcteA  a  iareuwn. 
What  are  nations,  and  what  do  the  j  become,  nnless  a  proper  foundation  is  laid,  in  thcor 
early  days,  for  the  superstructure  of  their  greatness  ?  Where,  when  the  earth  is  bound 
in  icy  fetters,  are  the  flowers  that  bloom  and  bear  in  spring  and  summer?  '  Deep  in 
the  frosted  earth  sleep  the  summer-flowers : '  the  seeds  are  there,  to  be  reyived  with  the 
returning  spring.  What  was  man  himself  until  the  breath  of  lifb  was  breathed  into 
the  inanimate  clay  ?  So  with  the  spirit  that  lent  its  yivifying  influence  to  the  founders 
of  our  city,  and  to  the  work  of  their  hands.  They  sprung  from  a  great  Republic.  Hol- 
land conquered  her  independence,  and,  having  achieved,  maintained  it;  and  whatever 
arts  and  arms,  and  science  and  literature,  and  commerce  and  kws  and  liberty  eould 
confer  or  bestow,  was  hers ;  not  hers  in  common  with  the  powers  of  the  olden  vrorld, 
but,  in  most  respects,  hers  above  and  beyond  the  nations  around  her.  From  such  a 
source,  and  on  this  spot^  our  ancestors  planted  the  tree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Here  its  roots  were  nourished,  here  its  youth  matured,  and  here  its  first  fruits  were 
gathered ;  while  now  its  shadow  is  seen  on  erery  hill,  ito  branches  are  spread  orer  the 
wide  extent  of  our  farored  land,  and  its  towering  cone  is  seen  to  rise  in  simple  but 
colossal  strength  and  grandeur. 

'  We  must  never  forget  that  our  Society  is  not  only  an  intermediate,  but  an  import- 
ant link  between  a  glorious  past  and  a  mighty  future;  that  it  clings  to  our  city,  and 
looks  up  to  it  for  support^  as  tendrils  climb  around  the  lofty  oak.  Remember  that  our 
city  is  not  only  the  commercial  emporium  of  our  land,  but  is  also  the  bulwark  of  that 
Union  which  is  alike  the  pride,  the  hope,  the  glory  of  us  alL' 

The  Prbsidbnt  then  gave  the  condition  of  Hie  finances  of  the  Society,  and  the 
state  of  its  foreign  relations,  and  with  a  few  brief  words  of  welcome  to  ihe  repre- 
sentatives of  other  societies,  read  the  first  of  the  foUowhig  Regular  Toasts : 

'  1.  Saint  -Nicholas  :  The  Genial  Patron  of  Cosmopolitan  New-York.  Music : 
*Uyhheer  Van  Donek,* 

2.  The  Pbssident  of  thk  Unitid  States.    Music :  *Prmdenf$ March* 

'Z,  The  GtoYBBNOB  of  thk  Statk  op  Nbw-Tork.    Music:  'Oovemot's  Ifarck,* 

'4.  NkwAmstbbdam  :  Good  Seed  in  Good  Soil — Who  can  count  the  Glory  of  (he 
Harvest?    Music :  *Ifame,  Sweei  Borne.* 

'6,  Thb  Abmt  akd  Navt.    Music:  'Bail  Ooiumbia,*  and  *Tanise  DoodUJ 

'6.  Thb  Fathbrland:  The  Greatest  Fact  in  Industrial  History;  its  Intellect  has 
given  Laws  to  Nations,  its  Virtues  Examples  to  Mankind.  Music :  '  WUhdmua  Van 
Natsauwen* 

'7.  Thb  Mbhokt  of  HBin>imt  Hudsok.thb  DiscovBBKit  or  ifaw-Tont:  Ootuwsut 
found  the  Oyster,  Hudson  picked  out  the  JPeari.    Music :  '  Wieii  Neerlandmk  Bloed.* 

'  8.  Our  Union  of  Bloods  and  our  Union  of  Statbs  :  One  Heart  for  the  People* 
One  Life  for  the  Nation.    Music:  *The  Star-SpangUd  BoMur,* 

*  9.  Thb  Daughtbrs  of  Evb  :  The  Mother  tempted  One  Man  out  of  Paradise ;  the 
Dau&;hters  make  for  All  Men  a  Paradise  of  the  World.  Music :  *Ber€  *$  a  BeaUh  to  aU 
good  Losses* 

'  10.  Our  Brothbr-Socibtibs  :  Saint  Nicholas  bids  them  a  cordial  welcome.  Mu- 
sic :  *  We  *re  a  Band  of  Brothers.*  * 

To  the  Fifth  Toast,  ^The  Army  and  Navy^^  Colonel  SwOBi>s  req>oilded.  He  re- 
marked that  these  social  courtesies,  so  finely  extended  to  the  profession  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  the  kind  remembrance  of  their  fellow-citizens  therein  implied, 
went  very  far  toward  reconciling  them  to  the  discomforts  and  privations  that  they 
enooontered  when  stationed  on  the  flrontiers,  surrounded  only  by  Indian  tribes,  and 
cut  off  entirely  from  the  endearments  of  family  and  the  allurements  of  civilized  life. 
Their  profession  had  many  hardships ;  but  ^ere  were  many  pleasures,  also^  con- 
nected with  it,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  was,  that  wherever  they  went  they  were 
sore  to  find  kind  fHends,  and  receive  tlie  hospitalities  of  the  most  refined  society ; 
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attentions  which,  while  they  tended  to  incite  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  pride,  were 
the  grateful  evidence  that  thej  were  not  regarded  as  drones,  feeding  at  the  public 
hive  without  making  any  adequate  return,  but  as  a  useM  and  necessary  institution 
of  the  country.  For  himself)  individually,  he  could  not  refrain,  as  a  native  to  the 
manor  bom,  firom  expressing  his  great  gratification  at  being  present  at  the  Festival, 
and  meeting  many  of  the  associates  of  his  boyhood,  from  whom  the  incidents  of 
service  had  separated  him  many  years,  and  with  others,  whose  names  were  the 
pride  of  his  native  city  and  the  glory  of  his  country.  Like  a  true  New-Yorker,  go 
where  he  might,  his  sympathies,  were  always  to  be  found  with  the  homo  and  the 
friends  of  his  youth.  As  his  profession  had  a  reputation  for  gallantry,  though  per- 
haps undeserved,  he  gave  as  a  toast : 

'  Thk  Knicksrbockxb  Fbows  :  Most  worthy  Mothers  of  worthy  Descendants.' 

To  the  Tenth  Toast  the  Presidents  of  the  several  Societies  responded. 

Mr.  Young,  President  of  Saint  George's,  remarked  that  he  hardly  knew 
what  to  say  in  reply.  Sometimes  he  had  essayed  the  grave  when  every  thing 
assumed  the  joyous  vein ;  again  he  had  replied  in  a  jocose  manner  when  every 
thing  would  bo  grave.  He  found  that  there  was  no  rule  to  guide  in  such  a 
joyous  assemblage.  He  would  therefore  be  content  with  expressing  himself  freely, 
cordially  at  home,  in  spite  of  Dutch  sympathies  and  Dutch  associations,  feeling  that 
the  true  bond  of  the  patriot  is  his  home,  and  where  the  home  is,  there  must  the 
heart  be  alsa  He  was  pleased  to  hear,  from  the  Pbesident's  speech,  that  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Society  was  so  flourishing,  but  did  not  consider  it  quite  right 
that  a  charitable  Society  should  bo  without  one  pensioner.  He  would  therefore,  in 
behalf  of  Saint  Q-eorgb,  take  the  opportunity  to  commend  to  their  consideration  a 
long  train  of  widows  and  orphans,  who  would  with  grateful  hearts  receive  their 
bounty.    He  concluded  by  giving  as  a  toast : 

'The  Vak  Troxps  of  N«w-Yobk  :  Worthv  imitators  of  the  Dutch  Admiral,  with  a 
difference  —  he  swept  one  narrow  channel ;  they  compass  every  sea.  His  standisffd  was 
the  broom  of  defiance :  their  flag  is  the  symbol  of  commerce.' 

Mr.  NoRRiE,  in  behalf  of  Saint  Andrews,  cordially  thanked  the  Society  for  the 
welcome  so  kindly  given.  It  was  a  privilege  he  had  often  enjoyed  to  be  present 
with  them,  and  the  amount  of  his  gratitude  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the  marmer 
or  measure  of  his  thanks.  The  members  of  Saint  Nicholas  enjoyed  a  great  advan- 
tage over  their  brethren  of  the  sister  societies,  in  that  they  celebrated  their  festival 
hi  their  own  home,  while  theirs  was  far  away  —  a  home  that  was  an  unquestion- 
able attestation  of  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  their  ancestors.  The  daughter 
had  far  outgrown  the  mother,  but  the  glory  must  be  attributed  also  to  the  virtues 
of  the  mother.    He  gave  as  a  toast : 

'  Old  axd  NEw-AMSTEaDAM :  May  the  virtues  of  the  fbrmer  ever  be  remembered  and 
cherished  in  the  latter.' 

Mr.  Dillon,  ^ce-President  of  Saint  Patricks,  responded  in  behalf  of  that  Bo- 
dety.  As  representative  of  a  Saint,  he  might  be  tempted  to  hidulge  hi  pride- 
The  saintly  character  was  valid  by  authority,  not  to  be  despised,  and  he  could  boast 
of  Saint  Patrick.  He  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  be  patronizing.  He  repre- 
sented a  Saint  who  of  late  had  been  somewhat  disparaged ;  his  character  had  been 
assailed.  He  would  not,  however,  defend  him ;  he  possessed  a  kmd  hearty  and  ap- 
preciated and  gratefully  remembered  hospitality. 

Mr.  Schwab,  President,  replied  m  behalf  of  the  German  Sociefy.    He  did  not  liko 
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the  ezpreflsion  that  fell  fh>in  the  President  in  his  opening  address,  that  while  they 
weloomed  the  Qennans  as  emigrants,  they  would  much  rather  that  they  should 
leave  their  language  at  home.  He  would  inform  the  President  that  in  his  country 
EngUsh  law  was  taught,  and  the  English  language  in  their  schools.  One  of  the 
first  books  in  which  the  student  takes  his  stumbling  walk  ui  English  literature  is  the 
'  Sketch-Book,'  one  of  the  finest  pearls  in  the  diadem  of  beauty  that  WASHiNQTOir 
iBViNa  has  bound  around  the  temples  of  America,  and  the  State  of  New- York  in 
particular.  It  was  all  very  well  to  keep  up  cocked-hats^  and  other  reminiscences  of 
a  &ther-land,  but  a  nobler  way  was  in  keeping  up  its  language.  He  gave  as  a 
toast: 

<  GsorrRiT  Craton :  The  noble  son  of  Saint  Nicholas!    It  would  be  superflaoas  to  ^ 
add,  *Ma7  he  live  a  thousand  years,'  as  the  ciyilized  world  has  long  since  decided  that 
he  shall  UTe  for  ever.' 

Mr.  MiLBS,  President  of  Samt  David's,  briefly  returned  his  thanks  for  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  evening.  He  felt  that  there  was  a  tie  that  bound  them  closely  to 
Saint  Nicholas.  Their  first  President,  David  0.  Golden,  a  name  revered  by  every 
member  of  Saint  David,  was  also  a  son  of  Saint  Nicholas.  He  offered  as  a 
toast: 

'  Thb  Woxsn  of  Holland  :  Mothers  of  a  race  of  good  men.' 

Mr.  Dbapbb,  President  of  the  New-England  Society,  after  the  many  severe 
rubs  Saint  Jonathan  had  received  during  the  evening,  tendered  what  was  left  of 
him  at  their  service.  His  daim  in  the  calendar  had  been  disputed,  but  he  contended 
that  Saint  Jonathan  was  as  legitimate  as  any  of  their  Saintships,  and  if  his  age 
did  not  make  him  as  venerable,  he  had  the  advantage  of  having  nothing  mysterious 
about  his  birth.  He  had  this  year  reached  the  age  of  half  a  century,  and  it  would 
be  well  for  Saint  Nicholas  if  he  could  give  as  good  an  account  of  himself  fifty 
years  hence.    He  gave : 

'Mat  the  Saint  Nicholas  Societv  of  the  Citv  of  New-York,  in  joining  hands  with 
the  other  Societies,  be  able  to  double  the  fi:ood  they  have  done,  and  represent  themselves 
fif^  years  hence  the  worthy  successors  of  worthy  ancestors.' 

In  proposing  the  health  of  the  Ex-Pbesident  of  the  Society,  the  President  read 
the  following  toast,  sent  by  his  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  Frederic  De  Petstee, 
who  was  unavoidably  absent : 

*Thb  Sons  of  Saint  Nicholas:  May  they  ever  exhibit  the  high  moral  character, 
sterling  good  sense,  and  strong  love  of  justice  which  distingruished  their  forefathers  of 
New-iSusterdam.' 

Mr.  John  A.  Ejno,  Ex-President  of  the  Society,  replied  briefiy,  and  gave  as  a 
toast: 

'Thi  DoTcmoN  who  first  founded  New-York,  and  the  laws  by  which  we  live  and 
flooriih.' 

Mr.  Dues,  formerly  President  of  Columbia  Ck)llege,  being  called  upon,  spoke  as 
follows: 

'Mb.  PasanMBiiT:  The  honor.  Sir,  you  have  ascribed  to  my  presence  here,  I  feel  to  be 
conferred  on  me,  not,  as  you  were  pleased  to  say,  on  the  Society.  I  presume  I  owe 
my  invitation  to  the  circumstance  of  my  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  last 
and  preseni  generation  of  the  sons  of  Saint  Nicholas.  It  may  not  therefore  be  irrele- 
'  vant  to  the  occasion  to  pass  in  review  some  of  our  predecessors  with  whom  I  had  the 
good  fbriano  to  be  acquainted,  and  who  were  the  ancestors  of  many  here  present;  and 
then  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  some  of  our  cotemporaries. 

'  The  oldest  of  the  former  class  was  Kobbbt  Livinoston,  proprietor  of  the  manor  of 
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that  name,  wlienoe  he  was  generallj  calkd  'Lord  RoBurr/  Imt  addreued  mart  teiK- 
Harly  by  his  relatiTes  and  friends  as  *  Uncle  Bomb*.'  It  is  from  a  eommcwiaopwwtai 
htm  that  I  derire  the  slender  stream  of  Dntch  blood  whieh  on  this  ds^  iB|H»ianj| 
trickles  in  mj  reins;  for  70a  will  remember,  Sir,  that  the  LiTDrasroin^  thoi^  ori|gift> 
ally  Scotch,  remored  to  Holland,  where  they  were  natoraliaed  ibr  a  generalkMi  or  im% 
before  emi^^ting  to  this  country.  Indeed  this  head  of  the  liunilj  in  Amerioa  wit 
much  more  fiuniliar  with  the  Dutch  than  with  the  English  language.  Notwithstanding 
the  immense  stake  he  hazarded  by  the  side  he  espoused  at  the  Bevolntion,  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  unflinching  of  its  patriots ;  and  I  remember  hearing  my  m»> 
temal  grand-mother,  who  was  his  sister,  relate  that  when  General  Bvsoonni  was  o& 
his  march  from  Canada,  a  half-pay  British  officer,  a  son-in-law  of  the  old  gentlema&*% 
residing  in  his  family,  uiged  him  to  seek  protection  for  them  in  this  dty,  beiora  Bm- 
fioTNB  should  adrance  below  Albany.  'No!  no! '  replied  the  staandi  old  propliitia 
Whig,  'No  I  no  !  Colonel  Burgonyi/  as  he  called  him, '  never  gets  to  Albany  I ' 

*  The  next  person  of  Dutch  lineage  whose  name  natural^  suggests  itself^  oontrflmted 
materially  to  rerify  the  prophecy  of  'Uncle  Robsbt.*  His  friend,  Qeaend  Pbxup 
ScHUTLBB,  who,  though  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  northern  army,  after  maldog 
every  necessary  arrangement  for  repelling  the  inrarion,  remained  in  camp,  and  in  ttie 
^irit  of  the  patriots  of  those  days,  gave  the  most  important  informatkm  and  adTiao  to 
his  successor,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  reap  his  Uiurels  as  the  '  hero  of  Saratoga.'  This 
noble  conduct  is  most  significantly  commemorated  in  Tbumbull's  pieture  of  the  'Sur- 
render of  BuRGOTNE,'  in  which  the  real  hero  is  represented  to  the  life  in  his  plain  suit 
of  snuff-colored  broadcloth.  There  was  a  Dutchman,  howefer,  im  tlw  battle  itaelft 
who,  at  the  head  of  the  State  Militia,  aided  Arnolb  in  determining  the  fbrtue  of  the 
day,  G^eral  TsmBROBCK,  lineally  descended  no  doubt  from  him  of  the  <tii  hr^tokst,  Ink- 
mortalized  by  our  distinguished  associate  Dibdrich  Ekickbbbookbb,  in  his  veritable 
'  History  of  New-Tork.'  The  Generars  son  Dirck  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  bat 
degenerated  sadly  from  his  father's  habUe,  by  substituting  pantaloons  fixr  hit  patrony- 
mic garments,  and  wearing  his  codced-hat  only  in  the  Speaker^s  chair.  At  that  time 
there  presided  in  the  other  House,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  LientenanfrCtoverBor,  a  man 
of  &me  more  enviable  than  any  derived  either  from  military  glory  or  dvil  aervioea,  al- 
though he  attained  celebrity  in  both.  Need  I  mention  Stbpebk  Van  ReX88ELjlbb,  the 
statesman,  the  soldier,  the  philanthropist,  the  Christian  gentleman!  As  senior  ID^Jor- 
General  of  the  State  Militia  in  the  war  of  1812,  he  promptly  repaired  to  the  defimee  of 
the  Niagara  frontier,  accompanied  by  another  Dutchman  as  his  aid,  his  kinsman  Solo- 
mon Van  Rexssblabb,  who  had  served  with  distinction  under  Genosl  Watxi  in  the 
Indian  war,  and  left  the  army  in  consequence  of  the  severi^  of  his  wonnda. 

'  They,  as  well  as  the  Tbnbbobcks,  were  residents  of  Albaay,  whieh  was  alao  the 
abode  of  Chief-Justice  Tatbs  and  Chancellor  Lansiko,  who  had  both  been  del^gatea  to 
the  Continental  Congress;  <^  Egbbbt  Benson,  the  first  Attorney-General  of  the  State^ 
a  member  of  the  first  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  anbeeqnently 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State ;  of  Abbaham  Yak  YiCBrBN,  equally  dis- 
tinguished at  the  bar  and  in  the  Senate;  and  of  Josiah  Ooddt  HonvAK,  whUe  he  held 
the  office  of  Attomey-Gkneral ;  and  who,  after  his  removal  to  New-York,  was  snccew 
ively  Recorder  of  the  city  and  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  He  died  in  the  haraen 
of  the  latter  office,  leaving  an  inheritor  of  his  name  and  talents,  an  ex-President  of  this 
Society,  who  now  adorns  the  station  first  held  by  his  father. 

'  In  passing  down  the  Hudson  toward  this  city,  there  lived  at  Kindeihook  a  man  re- 
markable for  all  the  virtues  incident  to  the  Dutch  character,  Pbtbb  Yam  Schaaok,  a  law* 
yer  among  the  most  eminent  of  his  own  or  any  other  day,  and  the  eariisBt  Reviser  of 
the  Statotes.  Becoming  blind  in  middle  life,  he  thenoefbrth  oonflned  himself  to  obam* 
her  practice  and  the  inatmotion  of  students,  msny  of  whom  attained  aminaMe  in  their 
professton  and  in  the  public  councils,  and  afforded  teatimony  tiiat  the  toss  of  their  fas- 
stractor's  eye-aight  was  amply  eompensated  by  the  vigor  of  his  mental  pereeptions. 
Farther  down,  at  Ponghkeepsie,  were  Jacob  and  Pbtbb  RABOurr,  the  one  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  after  his  resignation  and  removal  to  thia  dty,  appointed  Msjor. 
He  waa  IbUowed  by  hia  younger  brother,  who  entored  into  practiee  ben^  and  aome 
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jewB  after  wit  eleetod  to  the  State  Senate.  To  letora  to  the  Slate  bI  large.  The 
ancient  citj  of  Scheneetadj  waa  the  reaidenoe  of  Jobeph  C.  TAns,  irbo,  after  aarwing 
as  ita  Major,  waa  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Courts  and  sobaeqaenfl/  elected 
Goremor  of  the  State.  There  were  also  of  the  same  race  two  Jodgea  Yajt  Kns,  one 
of  the  Sopreme  Court  of  the  State ;  ihe  other,  of  the  District  Court  of  iSbib  United 
States.  Nor  waa  the  Dutch  hlood  unrepresented  in  Congress;  for  before  the  Tav 
BixassLAKKs,  alreadj  mentioned,  there  waa  their  cousin  Killzav,  flrom  Scheneetadj, 
Baksnt  OABDiimB,  fit>m  JEsopus;  and  last,  but  bj  no  means  least,  as  a  representatiTe 
of  the  genuine  breed,  Hirmax  Kkxckirbockib,  of  Scaghtikoke.  The  brave,  eloquent, 
and  wlttj  GAJtDnniB  will  especiallj  be  remembered  for  the  spirit  with  whidi  he  met 
an  attack  made  upon  him  in  debate  bj  some  halMoaen  members  of  the  Administn^ 
tion  partj  for  his  withering  exposure  of  the  embaigo  pollcj  of  Mr.  Jutebsox.  In  the 
House  he  bad  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  was  consequent]  j  summoned  to  the  fieU, 
where  he  fiired  the  wont ;  but  the  wound  he  received  did  not  alter  his  opinions  upon 
the  main  question.  As  for  that  real  Knickerbocker,  Hebman,  such  was  his  heartj  na- 
ture, good  temper,  and  genial  humor,  that  it  was  impossible  even  for  a  fire-eater  to 
quarrel  with  him.  When  asked  bj  President  Madisoit  the  difference  between  the 
Dutch  Reformed  and  Presbjterian  churches,  he  said  he  did  not  exactlj  know,  but  be- 
liered  one  sang  long  metre  and  the  other  diort  In  this  stjle  were  his  speeches  in 
Congress. 

'Thus  much  for  the  departed  worthies  of  the  nee.  Now  for  its  surriring  notablfi- 
ties,  who,  as  public  men,  are  legitimate  subjects  of  remark.  To  prove  that  thej  have 
not  degenereted  from  their  predecessors,  I  have  onlj  to  name  them.  Majitix  Tax 
Bcanr,  whose  energj  and  perseverance,  good  temper  and  unassisted  talents  overcame 
the  formidable  obstacles  he  had  to  contend  with  at  the  commencement  of  ^  career 
which  terminated  in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  honon  of  the  State  and  Union ; 
GcuAX  C.  Ybeplaxok,  renowned  equallj  in  the  literarj,  political,  and  financial  worlds; 
and  Jaxu  J.  Boosbvblt,  who,  formerij  in  Congress  and  now  on  the  Bench,  illustntes 
the  position  I  have  undertaken  to  maintain,  that  the  sons  of  Saint  Nicbox.as  merit 
venention  and  respect 

'  Such  was  and  is  the  Dutch  d jnastj,  and  such  maj  it  oontinne.  Kor  is  it  likelj  te 
become  extinct  so  long  as  jou.  Sir,  preude  here  as  its  prominent  and  conatitntional 
representative.  To  avert  the  danger  of  its  ftulure,  I  would  propose  a  meaaure  which, 
not  jour  gallantrj,  but  the  modestj  to  which  jour  bachdoihood  must  be  ascribed, 
will  prevent  jour  resorting  to,  a  ootij?  dTdal  bj  the  Society,  dedaring  jou  PresideBt  for 
the  remainder  of  jour  Hnf^le  Vif€, 

*  Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  and  in  retura  for  the  compliment  joa  paid  me,  io  offer  it 
a  toast:  < Tour  continuance  in  healUi  and  oflloe.' 

Dr.  Beales,  Ex-Prendent  of  Saint  GiOBGi;  being  called  opoD,  responded. 
He  could  not  claim  to-night  to  represent  the  great  powen  with  whom  he  wasi 
pleased  to  hear  Saint  Nicholas  maintained  such  friendlj  rdationa  He  was  meielj 
a  private  goest  While  President  of  Saint  Obqbgi^  it  was  his  privilege  to  attend 
the  festiye  boards  of  the  several  Societiea.  He  had  frequentlj  attended  the  New* 
England  Society  dinner :  thej  claimed  to  have  peopled  the  whole  oontinent  He 
same  here,  and  the  claim  was  contested,  and  he  iband  that  it  was  the  Datoh  who 
did  it  In  one  case,  Pljmonth  Bock  was  tiie  idol;  here  it  was  the  Code.  One 
thmg,  however,  was  certain,  that  belong  the  honor  to  whom  it  ndght,  the  union  of 
the  two  had  blended  them  into  an  energetic^  powerftU  race.' 

Mr.  John  D.  Yajt  Bsubsh,  b^ng  called  xxpon  bj  the  Pbbsidsht,  answered  the 
P)TnTnf>tMi^  ffly^  Said: 

'  Hs  had  been  requested  to  toast  the  Stewards,  a  task  whidi  he  undertook  with  great 
pleasure— with  peculiar  pleasure^  and  with  peculiar  pride.  For  the  chairman  of  the 
Stewards,  Mr.  Jobn  Tan  Bmnr,  was  a  near  relative  of  his.  A  relation  of  whom  he 
wa%  as  he  ought  to  be,  my  jmmd.    And  jet,  it  is  pioferbial  that  Bine-ienths  of  our 
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troables  in  this  world  come  from  oar  relations.  He  had  suffered,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  from  that  cause.  His  relation  had  given  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble :  par- 
ticularly within  the  hut  few  months.  He  had  been  much  distressed  bj  unoertaintj 
about  the  fate  of  his  relation.  He  feared  he  was  lost.  At  one  time'  he  thought  of 
advertising  for  him.  Bat  he  found  he  could  not  describe  him.  He  had  never  been 
able  to  find  out  the  precise  degree  of  relationship  between  them.  One  of  his  neighbors 
whispered  that  the  other  man  was  his,  the  speaker's,  shadow. 

<  It  might  be  that  this  expressed  the  true  relationship  between  them ;  for  a  short 
man  may  make  a  veiy  long  shadow.  This  would  account  for  a  sort  of  unreal  Pres- 
ence, bigger  and  greater  than  himself,  which  seemed  to  accompany  him  wherever  ho 
went.  If  in  travelling,  he,  with  common  prudence,  put  his  name  upon  his  carpet-bag^ 
all  eyes  were  opened  wide,  looking  out  for  a  tall,  well-proportioned,  fair  man,  with  a 
handsome,  int^lectual  face,  and  a  head  with  which  Professor  Fowleb  himself  could 
find  no  fault— a  head  which  Nature,  as  if  proud  of  her  handiwork,  had  honestly  hud 
bare  for  inspection. 

'  His  distress  might  be  conceived  when  he  supposed  this  valuable  shadow  of  his  to 
be  lost  It  would  be  awkward  to  do  without  it  on  a  sunshiny  day.  He  had  been 
troubled  about  where  to  find  ii  In  fear  that  this  relation  of  his  might  have  grown 
even  thinner  than  a  shadow  and  become  a  shade,  he  had  applied  to  the  spiritualists,  to 
procure  him  a  talk  with  him.  He  naturally  sought  him  among  the  spiritualists,  for 
he  knew  that  this  distinguished  relation  of  his  was  himself  a  very  great  spiritualist. 
He  had  accomplished  a  feat  which  all  the  other  spiritualists  in  the  country  had  never 
been  able  to  accomplish.  They  all  knew  that  this  distinguished  relation  of  his  had, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  In  this  very  State  of  New- York,  succeeded  in  raising  the  DeviL 
He  had  found  him.  He  found  him  very  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  lay  the  Devil.  He 
hoped  he  might  succeed.  He  was  glad  to  have  found  him.  That '  clarion  voice*  which 
he  feared  was  silenced  for  ever,  had  been  heard  again,  with  its  old  game-cock  crow, 
uttering  defiance  to  all  the  cocks  in  the  vang^uard,  be  their  stripes  and  colors  what 
they  might,  red,  white,  blue,  or  black.  Only  as  it  turned  toward  the  bUicks,  it  grew 
a  little  soft.  And  he  found  him,  like  a  true  game-cock,  wearing  the  steel  at  times,  and 
striking  at  the  same  time,  both  right  and  left.  He  had  found  him  not  only  alive,  but 
kicking. 

'  This  distingmshed  relation  of  his  was  to-night  at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious 
band  of  stewards  yet  known  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  Of  the  meats  and  drinks 
they  had  furnished  he,  the  speaker,  was  too  full  to  speak.  But  their  literary  eflfbrti 
could  not  be  passed  over  without  a  few  words  of  just  praise.  Never,  Sir,  have  you 
presided  at  the  birth  of  so  fine  a  family  of  toasts.  And  no  doubt,  in  producing  them, 
the  stewards  endured  great  pains.  How  well  have  they  expressed  that  estimate  of  all 
native  New-Yorkers,  sanctioned  by  St  Nicholas,  that  this  city,  our  o?m  home,  is  a 
home  for  all  who  choose  to  come  to  it !  How  truly  have  they  valued  that  pearl  of 
great  price,  Manhattan  Island,  which  Hudson  so  sagaciously  picked  out  fix)m  a  vast 
hemisphere,  and  which  he  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  your  long  line  of  predecessors 
and  yourself!  How  justly  have  they  given  a  Dutchman's  estimate  of  woman !  Dutch- 
men alone  know  how  to  value  woman.  Holland  has  always  been  woman's  Paradise. 
History  attests  it  There,  and  there  alone,  women  have  women's  rights.  There,  and 
there  alone,  women  have  a  supreme  control  in  all  affairs,  public  and  private,  such  as 
our  Woman's  Conventions  never  dreamed  of.  Dutchmen  are  always  hen-pecked ;  and 
they  like  it  Let  all  young  women  take  notice.  And  fairly  and  truly  have  they  told 
the  story  of  Holland's  greatness  — in  the  toast  to  the  Fatiier-land.  'Holland — the 
greatest  fact  of  industrial  history.'  Yes,  Sir,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Dntch  alone,  of  all 
the  human  race,  dared  to  undertake,  and  succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  would  seem 
to  be  the  work  of  the  Alxightt.  I  say  it  with  reverence ;  as  they  did  it  in  rever- 
ence. The  voice  of  the  Dutch  people  said :  '  Let  the  dry  land  appear.'  And  there  the 
dry  land  is. 

<In  the  composition  of  these  toasts  every  one  of  the  Seven  Stewards  have  had  a  hand, 
and  the  hand  of  each  one  is  seen  in  the  work.  The  toasts  are  fbll  of  life.  That  life 
comes,  as  does  the  life  of  all  living  things,  from  Brmth,    Tba  toasts  are  sptfij— that 
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comet  firom  an  inftirion  of  Curry.  The  toasts  are  strong —whence  should  come  their 
strength  but  from  Vander  Voortf  Yan  derYoort!  Tou  cannot  utter  that  name 
without  thinking  of  Sebastopol.  The  toasts  fall  sweetly  and  tenderly  upon  our  ears,  be- 
cause thej  are  full  of  Holmes,  Full  of  our  own  homes ;  of  the  old  homes  of  our  infancy ; 
the  homes  of  our  fiithers.  Full  of  this  great,  glorious  mass  of  homes,  New- York.  Full 
of  that  noble  home,  our  city,  which  no  native  New-Yorker  erer  forgets  to  lore,  though  fete 
or  fortune  may  cast  him  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  And  this  our  liring  home 
has  been  fitted  up,  by  the  munificence  of  another  of  the  stewards,  to  be  our  permanent 
home,  our  long  home.  Mr.  Haiqht,  out  of  his  own  capacious  pocket,  and  without  asking 
the  Society  to  contribute  a  cent,  has  already  erected  our  monument  A  huge,  yast,  noble 
white  marble  monument,  right  on  Broadway,  where  all  the  passing  world  may  see  it 
A  monument  befitting  us.  No  dark,  damp,  gloomy  vault  But  a  monument  within 
which  is  always  life  and  gayety  and  merriment  and  eating  and  drinking.  On  it  is 
carved  a  simple  epitaph,  comprehensive  enough  for  all  of  us,  'St.  Nicholas.'  The 
toasts  have  another  quality.  They  are  economical.  There  is  no  waste  of  words  in 
them.  This  we  owe  to  Mr.  Cothbal.  Thanks  to  him,  they  are  economical  also  in 
another  sense.  They  have  been  produced  at  a  very  small  expenditure  of  money.  I  am 
assured  that,  owing  to  his  individual  efforts,  the  expenses  of  the  present  Board  of 
Stewards  will  be  less  than  those  of  the  last,  by  something  between  one-and-three-quar- 
tors  and  one^md-seven-eighths  per  cent. 

*A11  these  qualities  have  been  mixed  and  blended  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Yak  Bubbn.  He  is  trying  his  hand,  just  now,  at  mixing  together  matters  of  oppo- 
site qualities.  He,  I  understand,  takes  the  whole  responsibility  of  these  toasts.  I  am 
glad  to  see  him  taking  the  responsibility  so  early  in  life.  It  is  good  practice  for  him. 
Practice  that  will  fit  him,  in  due  time,  for  his  manifest  destiny. 

'  I  give  you,  Mr.  President :  '  The  Seven  Stewards.' 

Mr.  J'OHN  Yan  Buren,  Ch^dnnan  of  the  Committee  of  Stewards^  responded : 

<Hb  humorously  depicted  the  herculean  labors  to  which  the  Stewards  were  subjected. 
The  toast  did  no  more  than  justice  to  them.  They  had  left  no  efforts  untried,  and  he 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  Society  appreciated  them.  Their  first  object  was  to  look  to 
the  comforts  of  the  inner  man.  The  Saint  Nicholas  was  a  charitable  Society ;  and  this 
was  a  charity,  since  charity  begins  at  home  —  and  not  only  begins,  but  ends  at  home. 
Moreover,  having  an  over-flowing  treasury,  they  had  refused  no  applications  to  them. 
The  Tasting-dinner,  about  which  so  much  had  been  said,  was  a  very  serious  matter; 
and  there  was  a  tremendous  responsibility  resting  upon  the  Stewards,  requiring  all  the 
intellect  they  could  bring  to  bear,  both  as  regards  the  toasts  to  be  submitted  and  the 
wines  that  were  most  suitable  to  be  drunk.  He  must  admit,  however,  that  the  best 
of  the  toasts  originated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bbthunb  and  Charlbs  F.  Hoffman.  He  had 
a  few  words  to  say  in  regard  to  his  name-sake.  He  found  his  name  constantly  in  the 
papers  in  connection  with  subjects  he  knew  nothing  about.  The  other  day,  he  was 
publicly  accused  of  having  promised  a  political  party  fifty  thousand  majority.  When 
applied  to,  he  told  his  friends  that  he  was  not  the  man.  He  referred  them  to  this 
JoHK  D.  Yan  BamutN.  Who  is  this  John  D.  Yan  Bbubbn  ?  they  would  ask.  He  replied, 
JoHir  David  Yam  BsnaBN ;  and  he  would  now  confront  him,  and  say,  as  the  Prophet  said 
to  Datid  of  old :  '  Thou  art  the  man.'  He  had  also  read  that  he  had  lost  one  thousand 
dollars  in  the  result  of  the  election ;  but  it  was  this  same  John  D.  Yan  Beuhbn,  and  he 
(elt  no  pity  for  him.  Continuing  for  some  time  in  this  amusing  vein,  he  concluded  by 
giving  the  Health  of  Mr.  Delxonico.' 

The  following  letter  was  read,  from  Hon.  Martin  Yan  Buren,  Ex-Prosident  of 

thd  United  States: 

•  LiNDBNWOLD,  December  1, 1856. 

'Mr  Dear  Sib  :  I  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  invitation  with  which  your  So- 
ciety has  been  pleased  to  honor  me,  and  am  deeply  mortified  that  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  in  my  power  to  testify  in  person  my  gratitude  for  your  persevering  attentioni. 
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*  The  Beason  of  the  year,  my  adTanced  age,  and  my  remote  resideBoe,  moat  plead  my 
apology ;  and  with  minda  aa  liberal  aa  thoae  I  addreaa,  I  allow  myaelf  to  hoife  they  will 
not  fitil  to  make  it  aatisfiictory.  HaYin|(  spent  some  time  in  Holland  daring  my  recent 
visit  to  Eorope,  and  ei^oyed  ample  opportunities  to  observe  and  admire  the  indisputa- 
ble virtues  of  the  Dutch  character,  I  feel  the  more  thankful  to  the  Saint  Nicholas  So- 
ciety of  New-Tork  for  their  praise-worthy  efforts  to  keep  fresh  and  fragrant  the  mem- 
ory of  our  ancestors  in  the  minds  of  their  descendants.  Allow  me,  as  one  who  fieels  a 
pride  in  his  Dutch  blood,  to  express  that  fueling  here,  and  to  accompany  it  with  my 
earnest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  Society,  and  wel&ro  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. I  am.  Sir,  very  respectfully,  youra^  M.  Vi«  Bumnu 

*A.  B.  Houos,  Ssqn  Chairman,  etc* 

In  reply  to  the  Eighth  Toast,  Dr.  Chaplain  Yebmiltb  spoke  with  his  wonted 
eloquence,  and  gave,  in  truthful  and  glowing  language,  the  advantages  we  have 
derived  ftx>m  the  principles  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  f\itare  that  is  in  store  for  our 
Republic,  growing  up  under  such  auspices,  and  prospering  under  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  the  founders  of  our  city.  Dr.  Yinton,  being  called  on  to  reply  to  the 
toast,  wondered  why  he  should  be  asked  to  reply  to  a  Dutch  toast ;  nor  did  he 
exactly  understand  the  allegory  in  regard  to  good  seed  in  a  good  emi ;  nor  could 
he  answer  by  attempting  to  anticipate  what  the  harvest  might  be.  One  thing  he 
hoard  with  satas&ction,  that  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Society  were  but  half  the 
annual  income.  He  was  also  rather  astonished  to  hear  that  as  yet  there  was  no 
applicant  on  the  bounty  of  the  Society.  Why  not,  then,  distiibute  the  surplus 
among  the  needy  and  destitute  of  other  societies  ?  Saint  Gbobgs  and  Saint  An- 
drew could,  no  doubt,  use  and  apply,  &ithfully  and  advantageously,  the  accumu- 
lated store ;  while,  he  was  sure,  Saint  Jonathan  would  not  turn  away  from  any 
offer  of  this  Idnd.  About  mid-night,  the  members  separated,  after  enjoying  one  of 
the  most  delightful  reunions  which  has  ever  distinguished  the  Festival  of  Saint 
NicnoLAa 


Gossip  with  Beadebs  and  Corbespondents.  — little  did  our  firiend  Proi^ 
sor  Mapes  think,  when,  as  ^  ConsaltlDg  Engineer,'  we  made  known  to  him  the 
main  principle  of  oar  invention  of  the  *  Patent  Back- Action  Sdf-OperaUng  Hen- 
Persuader y  (one  mellow  October  afternoon,  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  In- 
stitate  at  Niblo^s  Garden,  a  dozen  years  ago,)  little,  we  say,  did  the  learned 
Professor  think  that  that  invention  would  attain  to  the  oelebrity  which  it  has 
sinoe  acquired  :  that  it  would  be  imitated :  that  attempts  woold  be  made  by 
onprincipled  parties  to  rob  os  of  the  resolts  of  patient  research  into  the  habits 
and  proclivities  of  general  Hendom.  Well  do  we  remember,  that  on  that  day 
we  dined,  by  invitation  of  the  Professor,  with  the  Oommittee  of  the  Institate. 
Then,  as  now,  we  were  modest :  and  when,  at  dinner,  he  spoke  of  the  invention 
of 'his  yonng  friend; '  explained  its  principles,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  action, 
to  the  Committee ;  and  we  saw  some  of  tiiem  smile,  as  we  thought^  and  what 
was  more  trying  still,  others  averting,  with  great  difficalty,  a  disposition  to  do 
so,  ont  of  regard  to  our  feelings ;  when  we  saw  all  this,  we  felt  that  we  had 
placed  oar  friend  in  a  position  which  he  wonld  rather  have  avoided.  Bat  time 
has  proved  us  right,  and  justified  his  vaticinations  as  to  the  final  resalt  Read 
the  following,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Sioqvolk,  an  eminent  Bossian-Pole,  whose 
acqaaintaDce,a8  a  personal  friend^aod  an  alwaj^welcome  eofreqyopdent  of  the 
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KmoKiBBOGnB,  we  shall  always  be  proud  of  having  made ;  whose  ^Sthed^ 
<um$*\s!9^  delighted  thoasaads  of  oar  readers ;  ajod  whose  pero^Uons  of  our 
lixi«Qtfa»  tiie  wcnrid  wiU  <  not  wimoglj  let  die :' 

Daiuc  HoUiOW,  JV^em&cr,  X809. 

*  Wvtan  Omak  :  I  have  been  amaied  at  the  wonderftd  iiiT«nlion  •—  the  P.B.  A.S.O.H.P. 
1  haTo  procured  a  skiUbl  draughts-man  (one  JoHAioras  Hitntsbus,  of  this  place)  to  pre- 
pare plana  and  speetfioations,  and  diagram  gbriag  a  bird's-eje  yiew  of  the  apparattis, 
and  of  its  mod/ut  operandi.  The  inventioB  is  just  the  thing  for  these  times,  and  now  ia 
the  oooasion  to  bring  it  out.  Tou  must  ke^  dark  (allow  me  to  suggest)  until  enough 
<^  the  machines  are  prepared  to  supply  the  market  at  once,  or  the  infringements  will 
ruin  us.  I  say  '  as; '  for  I  need  not  saj  I  heartily  embrace  your  magnanimous  offer  to 
allow  me  (by  fiunaahing  all  the  capital)  to  have  one  twenty-fourth  <^  the  profits.  Toa 
must  not  let  anj  body  see  the  diagram.  The  ei^sure,  imprudently  made,  would  be 
*  fiaogfat  with  danger/  as  the  new^apers  say.  If  formers  see  it,  they  *l\  think  it  a 
satire^  slily  referring  to  the  prices  thej  squeeze  out  of  the  poor  citizens  this  season  for 
their  superabondant  crops  and  '  garden-truck.'  If  Wall-street  men  see  it,  they  '11  foncy 
it  refers  to  their  customary  mode  of  treating  money-borrowers:  if  lawyers  see  it^ 
they  11  prosecute  you  for  a  Ubel  on  their  much-abused  profession,  and  say  you  me9.n  to 
expose,  with  more  than  a  legal  degree  of  truth,  their  manner  of  dealing  with  their 
clients.  If  publishers  see  it,  they  'll  imagine  you  are  hitting  off  their  foshion  of  pnt*- 
ting  a  poor  devil  of  an  author  on  the  '  anxious-seat.'  If  aldermen  see  it,  they  'U  at 
once  take  for  granted  it  is  a  pictorial  Bill  of  Indictment,  framed  to  anticipate  some  un- 
hatehed  villainy  of  their  illustrious  body.  I  might  go  on  o^  infinitwn.  But  in  one 
ward,  it  will  never  do,  I  fear,  to  publish  the  diagram.  Still,  I  do  n't  mean  to  restrict 
you.  If  you  think  it  would  benefit  our  friend  Hubston,  or  make  a  better  number  of 
the  Magazine,  to  '  take  in  the  country,'  why,  go  ahead.  Print  as  many  copies  as  will 
sen ;  and  if  prosecuted,  we  '11  g9t  my  friend  Jambs  T.  Bbadt,  Esq.,  to  defend  us.  As 
I  am  now  advised, '  as  the  law  stands,'  it  is  more  than  likely  he  would  be  able  '  to  ga 
to  the  Jury'  upon  <  the  ground '  that  the  prosecution  had  omitted  to  prove  there  were 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  day  of  publication,  or  some  other  equally  good  '  legal  point ; ' 
and  then  I  think  we  could  safely  trust  ourselves  to  '  our  peers.'  I  believe,  as  things 
go,  we  should  get  a  verdict  in  our  favor. 

'  I  apprehend  there  will  be  a  rush  for  the  purchase  of  rights  to  use  the  Patent  in 
TBrious  States  of  the  Union,  and  other  empires  of  the  world.  I  have  accordingly  prr>> 
eared  a  lawyer  (whom  I  paid  *  by  the  folio ')  to  prepare  a  brief  form  of  assignment; 
which  I  inclose.  It  is  'drawn  stronger '  than  usual,  he  says,  owing  to  the  intricate 
nature  of  the  subject;  and  he  assures  me  *  it  will  hold  water,'  which  is  mucn  for  any 
thing  to  do  in  these  days  of  *  lager-hier.*  There  is  left  a  space  to  fill  in  the  name  of 
the  JxYEsnoRf  which  I  thought  I  would  not  have  printed :  first,  because  all  the  world 
who  care  to  know  apy  thing,  will  soon  know  who  is  the  inventor ;  and  seeondly,  be- 
oanse  I  thought  he  might  not  like  to  have  his  name  in  every  body's  mouth  —  a  not 
very  savory  place  sometimes.  I  believe  the  cunning  lawyer  has  ante-dated  the  inven- 
tion a  little;  but  he  said  the  British  had  stolen  the  credit  of  all  our  early  inventions, 
and  ha  meant  to  put  the  merit  of  this  beyond  controversy.  Fancy  a  lawyer  '  putting 
a  thing  beyond  controversy  'I  I  am  persuaded  the  P.B.A.S.O.H.P.  will  achieve  a  won- 
derftd popularity.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  enlarge  upon  its  merits.  It  would  be 
idla  to  do  so  to  you.  In  the  dim  future,  I  foresee  it  will  yet  be  the  typical  emblem  of 
tlna  ninttftfnth  century :  yes,  it  will  be  taught  in  our  primary  schools  as  an  illustration 
of  the  woodars  of  modem  science  —  perhaps  even  superseding '  the  use  of  globes '  I 
*  With  sentiments  of  distinguished  consideration, 

*Paul  Bioovolk.* 


■•li  an  mfti.  fDomtn,  snti  t%a:nxtxi  bg  t^rst  l^u%tni§.  Sox  S^t  CB^rrtas  in  the  United 

I  «r  Amffiea*  Btate,  City,  and  County  of  New-Tork.  heretofore  to  wit,  on  the  Jlret  day  qf 

Jfriif  Uk  the  year  of  oar  Lora  one  thoasand  eight  hundred  and  five,  one- 


orthe  Mid  State,  city,  and  county,  gentleman,  and  Editor  of  a  certain  Periodical  Pampblet-Pnb- 
HeOloa,  MatnUy  known  as  *^Tiu  Knickerbocker,  or  New-  York  MmUkkf  Magazine :  NeuhYerk: 
Samuel  Hueetmt,  348  Broadway,'  did,  of  hU  own  original  genius,  unaided  and  nnawBiiited,  wtthoot 
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MJKefidon  or  hint  ct  §^j  person  err  [i«i#od»  whomsoflTer,  m&la,  r£tinda,  ntblult  of  Lnfkot,  deviii; 
OTwin&ti'^  pEan^  tnAki^  coriipo«4>f  cDiitrlve^  coi^ui^  itrlkfn  f>i]t,  4n4  iDT^iat  tho  thcuetatji^  1nvi.«fitiomt 
nffDon,  Idea,  aadi  contfUance  btjneiiijifter  tneTitinncd  i,nd  T*fi?rTCd  to,  ainl  dtd  jkTtJ^rvr'&rfls  to  wit,  an 
the  aaid  Rforo-iifitntloawl  flrstday  of  AprO^  Id  the  ^id  btiireinf  lit-fore-iTienlScjEed  mhI  Ptftrrtd-t^a  yojir 
of  our  Lord  tiXi'^  thousand  djdit  handred  ftiad  fire^  At  and  In  htld  U tilled  @tite«  of  Aincrleiw  ii^ 
tbo  Kild  9tfllcv  eltj,  anrl  cannly  of  Niiw-Ttirk  aibreiold,  cans*,  Mjd  proH^nre  to  be  iHjrfeotisJ,  flji- 
L^ibied,  sut  up.  (?n*i:t4>d:,  faml^hcn,  and  pill  int^  poTpible,  tanellik',  atid  uracUca!  ^bApc,  tv  certain  mt- 
eliiinkJil  ilovlc^  or  mochttif^  eontTiTEnce»  and  Jinpjirntuii,  «iie<i  '  %%t   ^^i^s^\  Ua j: it  iftftian  JS*lf* 

tratf d.  aniT  iM)!nt<Kl  oeit  Jn  *!]si  by  ttao  dijucmin^  pianist  "iJ^fl  Jspeclflratlon*  horvt*"*  jinnt'iiiHl,  and  fonnlin* 
p«rt  of  this  Peed-PolJ' :  If  fttu  Btiob  "j^i  S^fjtt  the  andor^jgined,  fMeir-ftflui^  Identical  Intif  nta  r  oli/ranl^ 
tieTctabefore  pJbovQ  Qioi3tiQQ«d^  Tor  mffd  by  rtMimti  uf,  uniimCiTtHl  iht-n^to  by  lU«  jtist  mod  full  Hum  of 

dollfljia  lawful  njon<?y  of  tijc  UiilU'd  Statics  of  [Am  erica,  CAiLiida,  or  fuba]  tnbtni  duly  paid  bj 

■  of ,  the  iftf(!i?lpt  wbereof  Is  bfiTeb^-  uckbowledged  tad  &dmUlt«d,  l|iit)  ^TflukMl,  b»r- 

nined,  (old,  inslprtied,  Aliened,  nlca&ed,  cinUcIniin,  id  averT  fctid  ©onTDjed,  aud  by  tlnwe  pfc-ftiiiiti 
doth  gnuiL  bflre»'RHi  bi-U,  m.«lgnt  alltn,  relis***,  quit  claim,  act  otct,  and  couvey  unto  the  s^d,  iself- 

lamOdetvtleJil,  aforeiuild of  ^ ,  a  certsltv  tV^hU  or  Kliar^  m  Int^re^t,  nr  ad  aUiiaoC  piit  or 

rorfloii  of  ft  rlfibt,  or  Bbam,  or  ltitcf«#t,  of,  b,  undi^n  Md  out  of  *|];  tbut  eeruln  mccbknTcil  XMricf, 
Jfiii:,^tj»jff,C>?Fijf"rj!i*fl*ic*^  and  ^piirja^wj  Afur^z^d  bfrclia  befLin&rucationed  and  ex|ji-e«ed,  desdlbtd, 
and  roferred  to,  known  m  '  eifet  ^atrnt  Ba£lt  =  >firUj!n  £tl[  4^prntE^£  it|fnj|prraQa'&rr/  witli  MI 
aud  oniplo  and  iinri»tric:t£vj  and  UinllmittKl  pewi^r  and  aq,tbonty  tbi<!  same  to  make,  manQfaJ(^td7e, 
ud  f*t  tip  aqd  put  in  working  ord*,T  to  work  In  th<3  som*^  ta  chium?  and  perujit  to  b*  wurked  w 
iwed  or  etopbytHi  bT  anjjxrrion  ^jr  jjerstijis  soever,  at  any  placii  or  nlace*,  at  any  lltnc  or  tlmos, 

(Sundajs  and!  FotiTtoa  of  Jtily  eitc4'ptJ?d,)  vrtthin  the  territonal  llinlts  of  thfreonnty  of -^ 

in  the  %^te  *^f — .  [or  Ca&ada  or  Cuba.]  ftnd  not  elfttwhcrp^  ff  8  |tJ«bV  smtj  Eo  UdIIj 

mt)  t5   ttfrp   n^Tn  h'Ti  tti.--  Mid  ^ — — of- • AY--  r^.'r^,  .  v.^r  .f -r^  ad- 

mil  '      i  tren,  and  Ibeoveneeraof  tbt'iJOPr.anJ  :  ^     .  "w- 

der  and  Uanor  in  said  county  for  erer  and  ever,  that  is  to  My  nevertheless  except  as  hereinafter 
mentionea,  to  wit,  for  the  ftill  and  only  space  and  term  and  period  of  one  year  and  one  day,  fkiUy 
to  be  complete  and  ended  ftt>m  the  day  of  the  date  oS  these  presents. 
*■  In  witness,  etc,  eta,  etc* 

Oar  correspondent  has  fomished  ns  with  a  finely-drawn  plate,  representing 
the  details  of  the  ^Persuader,'  which  we  shall  present  hereafter.  We  shall 
enter  a  caveat  in  the  mean  time  against  the  infraction  of  onr  rights,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  certain  improvements.  •  -  -  A  NEwxorrespondent,  who  will  please 
accept  oar  thanks,  sends  as  the  following  Original  Leftterfrom  John  Randolph 
qf  JBoanoke.  He  says :  '  The  following  letter  of  John  Randolph,  accepting 
an  honorary  membership  of  the  Philoclean  Society  of  Rutgers  College,  (N.  J.,) 
contains  some  good  *  hits,'  qnite  as  appropriate  now  as  then ;  for  an  evil  *  bred 
in  the  bone '  sticks  like  deatL  The  letter  has  never  been  pnblished ;  and  as 
it  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  oar  modem  politicians  to  know  his  opinions 
on  the  *  Electioneerino  Pjiincifle,*  and  consequent '  universal  cormption,' 
of  that  day,  I  send  it  to  yoar  Magazine  for  preservation.  It  is  copied  verba- 
tim et  literatim : ' 

*CharMt6  C.  ff,  VhrginU  9  AprU  ld8& 

'  Sib  :  Four  letter,  announcing  my  '  unanimous  Election  as  an  Honorary  member  of 
the  Philoclean  Society  of  Rutgers  College,'  has  lain  unanswered  upon  my  table  since 
the  12th  of  December  last  on  which  day  it  was  received  by  me  at  Roanoke.  It  bears 
date  the  first  and  is  post-marked  on  the  6th  of  that  month.  During  this  tedious  Time 
I  have  been  disabled  by  a  cruel  Disease  from  answering  a  reiy  great  number  of  letters, 
many  of  them  on  urgent  business,  and  some  of  them  of  great  consequence  to  my  best 
Interests  —  pecuniary  as  well  as  of  a  higher  character. 

'  I  seize  the  first  moment  which  .a  fiiTorable  Change  in  my  Disease  affords  to  make  to 
the  Society  a  suitable  acknowledgment  of  the  Honor  conferred  upon  me ;  &  if  unable 
to  announce  my  'ready  acceptance'  I  can  at  least  give  the  Society  &  to  yourself,  Sir, 
it's  President  the  sincere  assurance  of  my  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  Honor  done 
me  by  the  appointment  &  by  the  kind  and  flattering  Terms  in  which  the  Intelligence 
is  conveyed  by  it's  *  presiding  oflBcer.'  Heretofore  when  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
procure  an  amanuensis  I  have  been  compelled  to  employ  him  in  answering  my  most 
urgent  letters  of  business :  A,  when  able  to  write  myself,  to  employ  all  the  leisure  thai 
I  could  procure  in  doing  that  which  I  could  not  trust  except  to  a  person  of  the  highest 
and  nicest  Sense  of  Honor.    Such  Characters— rare  at  all  limM— were  never  more 
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•o  tban  BOW  when  the  Elbctionbkbtno  Prikciplb,  *  bred  in  the  Bono'  of  onr  govern- 
meat  has  hronght  on  an  almost  nniTeraal  Corruption,  &  the  SUte  of  Society  k  Manners 
threatona  to  leave  us  nothing  worth  living  for  out  of  our  immediate  domestic  Circle,  k 
even  there  its  balefol  Influence  is  not  unfelt.  It  has  invaded  the  Fire-side,  and  Fri^d 
ships  of  long  standing  and  supposed  Inviolability  have  withered  before  it  like  the  Si- 
moon of  the  Desert^  blasting  all  that  comes  in  its  way. 

•  I  have  the  Honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obliged  and  fidthful  servant 

—  .^    «_  ^*v   «  a  ,  •Jonw  Bahdolfm. 

*  1l»  tte  PESBinnT  ef  the  Pnxx/xnjuii  Boonrr.' 

Thfa  strikeB  ns  as  very  characteristic.  -  -  -  In  a  discourse  by  an  eloquent 
prdate  of  the  Episcopal  Church  upon  a  dreadful  nul-road  accident  in  an  ad- 
joiniDg  State,  we  find  the  fdlowing  passage,  if  it  can  properly  be  called  a 
pamge :  'Thoee  nearing  trains.  The  signal  to  <  break  up.'  That  carriage 
on  the  trade.  The  crash.  The  crush.  Gar  mounted  upon  car.  Car  rushing 
through  the  midst  of  car.  The  cloud  of  dust  The  storm  of  splinters.  The 
groan.  The  shriek.  The  wail.  The  wounded.  The  mutilated.  The  crushed. 
The  tom-asunder.  The  buried-alive.  That  fearfhl  row  upon  the  bank.  The 
hurt  The  dying.  The  dead.'  We  know  not  how  it  may  strike  others,  but 
to  us  this  i^pears  to  be  a  mere  memorandum  of  the  clergyman,  to  be  enlarged 
upon  in  his  sermon,  rather  than  an  actual  extract  from  the  sermon  itsel£  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  either  the  reporter  or  himsdfhsR  done  the  distinguished  prelate 
injustice.  It  is  a  '  feast  of  scraps.*  ••  -  If  our  metropolitan  or  distant 
readers  require  at  this  festive  season  a  champaigne,  delicious,  pure,  rich,  and 
sparkling,  with '  not  an  ounce  of  headache  in  a  hundred  baskets  of  it,'  we  com- 
DWDd  to  theur  palates  the  Champaigne  of  G.  H,  Mumm  and  Company,  0/ 
Reinu,  of  which  Mr.  Frederick  De  Bart,  at  A.  Bininger  and  Company's^ 
Numbers  90  and  94  Liberty-street,  is  the  American  agent  It  is  the  best 
diampaigne  we  ever  tasted.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  champaigne 
of  JuU$  MuMX  AND  Company,  whose  labels  resemble  those  of  the  wine  yon 
<read  of  *  at  this  present  -  -  -  '  H.  P.  L.*  is  not  only  the  writer 
of  '  good  things '  himself,  but  in  the  following  promises  to  evoke  a  kindred 
clever  story  from  a  fowling-friend,  to  whom  we  have  just  been  reading  tlie 
manuscript,  so  that  we  shall  have  two  good  birds  with  one  shot — not  ^  decojs,' 
either: 


I  is  no  doubt  whatever  oonoeming  Audubon's  correct  description  of  ducks  in 
,  and  wood-ducks  in  particular.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  speeiea 
wUrh  onr  friend  Habt  Hallowat  tried  to  shoot  last  winter,  are  not  enumerated  in 
Acncaoai'a  splendid  work.    To  fill  up  this  hiatus,  here 's  at  them. 

'  On  the  New-Jersey  side  of  Delaware  Bay,  just  before  its  waters  bay  at  the  Atlantis^ 
large  Beadows,  everywhere  intersected  by  streams  from  cedar-swamps  and  other 
■wirets,  skirt  its  waters.  These  meadows,  covered  with  long  grass  or  sedge,  at  timet 
Marly  coveted  by  high  tides,  are  again  left  bare  by  the  receding  waters,  and  offer,  in 
the  nmk  htnrianoe  of  the  tall  sedge,  a  good  cover  for  the  duck-shooter.  Here,  safely 
,  with  his  boat  artfully  concealed,  he  awaits  with  becoming  patience  and  re* 
I  advent  of  the  wild-fowl,  as  they  come  in  to  feed  in  the  still  waters  of  the 
Especially  during  the  heavy  winds  that  ruffle  the  bay  are  the  ducks  wont  to 
rtaort  to  the  meadows,  and  the  wary  sportsman,  well  knowing  the  proper  time,  seleots 
the  proper  poaitioD,  plaoea  his  stool-ducks  or  decoys  correctly,  draws  his  boat  into  the 
•ed|^  and  concealing  himself  skilfully  behind  the  high  grass,  patiently  waits  the  codip 
iif  of  the  web-lboied  game.  Nor  has  he  long  to  wait  Toward  sun-down,  as  he  peers 
ssfioMly  out  of  the  tall  sedge,  he  sees  perchance,  slowly  winging  their  way  up  fhim 
TOL.  XLTII.  7 
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the  baj,  a  flock  of  wild  fowl.  Instantlj  lying  down  at  full  length  in  hi^  boat,  he  awaits 
their  coming.  The  moments  seem  almost  hours  to  him  as  he  lies,  his  gun  careAillj 
kept  in  a  horizontal  position,  until  at  last  over  his  head  he  hears  the  rush  of  wings; 
the  ducks  have  seen  his  decoys,  have  taken  them  for  mates  feeding  on  tranquil  waters, 
and  as  they  circle  round,  ere  finally  settling  near  them,  the  watchful  sportsman,  care- 
fully aiming  his  trusty  double-barrel  gun,  selects  the  best  shot^  and  with  nnerring  pre- 
cision pours  the  deadly  contents  of  both  barrels  into  the  devoted  victims. 

*  Having  thus  given  *  the  way  they  do  it,'  we  may  as  well  proceed  to  our  story. 

'  Hart  Hallow  at  having  received  an  invitation  to  give  the  ducks  particular  fits,  pro* 
vided  himself  with  one  of  Kbider's  A  No.  1  guns,  and  forthwith  took  conveyance  fot 
down  Jersey,  in  order  to  bring  back  to  the  city  his  »polia  opima,  a  lot  of  ducks.  Ar 
rived  at  the  ground.  Hart  was  by  no  means  loth  at  once  to  enter  into  the  manly  sport> 
but  was  deterred  by  bad  weather  from  indulging  in  his  propensity ;  so  that  at  last,  hav- 
ing firetted  and  fumed  for  two  days,  he  determined,  will  he  nil  he,  to  'pitch  in '  and  do 
something  on  his  own  account  Having  secured  a  staunch  boat  and  a  few  '  stool-ducks, ' 
Hart  started  alone  one  afternoon,  and  afker  rowing  down  a  long  creek,  at  last  as  be 
turned  his  head,  espied  in  the  distance  a  wide  opening  of  water,  or  pond,  in  which  he 
believed  he  could  set  his  'stools '  to  advantage,  and  wait  the  coming  of  the  ducks. 

'But  what  made  him  so  suddenly  bob  his  head  and  lie  low?  Why,  he  saw,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  pond,  six  as  handsome  ducks  as  he  wished  to  see,  in  his  present  ex- 
cited state  of  mind. 

' '  By  thunder ! '  said  he  inwardly,  '  there 's  a  chance  I  No  stools  to  set,  no  time  to 
wait.    All  chalked  out  ready  for  me  to  pitch  in  i ' 

'So  he  drew  his  boat  up  to  the  side  of  the  creek,  waded  out  into  the  blue  mud  nearly 
op  to  his  thighs — gracious !  how  cold  the  water  and  mud  felt !  —  seized  his  gun,  which 
he  had  loaded  before  starting,  and  then  commenced  his  mud-wading.  Slowly  as  an 
Indian  after  a  scalp,  or  a  stile-hunter  after  a  deer,  our  friend  Hart  wormed  his  way 
through  the  high  grass  and  deep  mud ;  more  than  once  he  felt  his  heart  fail,  but  as  he 
saw  ever  and  anon,  far  up  at  the  head  of  the  pond,  iko9e  docks,  he  kept  np  his  q>irits 
aad  went  bravely  on. 

'  At  last,  he  is  within  shot;  he  levels  his  gun ;  takes  deliberate  aim.  ' Bip  bang  t ' 
goes  the  right-hand  barrel.    '  Flip-chong  I '  goes  the  left. 

' '  I  say,  hello  I  What  the  devil  arc  you  about  ?  Just  say  now  ? '  roar  oat  two  Jersey  • 
men,  just  as  the  reports  take  place. 

'  Hart  jumped  back  in  horror.  There  were  the  ducks,  just  as  tranquil  as  ever,  only 
one  had  his  head  shot  off,  and  the  tails  of  two  others  were  terribly  mangled. 

' '  What  air  ye  about,  firing  at  our  stools  ? '  yelled  the  Jerseymen* 

"All  right  1'  shouted  Hart,  necessity  adding  to  his  invention.  'Just  practising 
that 's  all.    What 's  the  damage  ?    How  much  to  pay  ?  * 

' '  Wal  now  I '  they  shouted  back, '  are  you  goin*  to  pay  for  'em  ?  ' 

"Certainly,'  says  Hart.  Then  over  the  pond  came  the  two  Jerseymen.  AU  idea 
of  shooting  other  ducks  was  lost  in  sight  of  the  present  game  before  them.  Shoving 
the  noM  of  their  boat  into  the  mud  near  where  Habt  stood,  thej  held  a  eonsaltation, 
resuUiiig  lu  lie  Uiinncit-ri^ured  but '  tL:ckebt-3kinnc  .1  *  one  of  them  wadirg  o*il  of  Iho 
boat 

'  *  We  do  n't  want  to  be  hard  on  you/  says  the  messenger,  *  but  I  tell  you  wot»  you  've 
ruinated  at  the  werry  least  three  of  the  most  bcantifullest  stools  as  ever  were  sot  Now, 
wot  do  you  gin  for  stools  np.to  town  ? ' 

' '  Have  n't  the  least  idea ! '  says  Hart.  Herenpon  Jersey's  eyes  began  to  sparkle* 
and  a  bright  speculative  thought  shoots  through  his  brains.  'Wot  if  I  ooold  make  a 
five-dollar  note  out  of  him  I '  thought  he ;  but  he  said : 

'  *  We  want  to  act  all  fair  and  square.  Now,  suppose  you  gin  us  ten  dollars  and  call 
it  even,  that 's  about  the  most  evenest  way  we  know  of  settling  for  'em.' 

"TendolUrs!  Ten  devils !' says  Habt.  '  Why,  I  can  buy  a  fitrm  down  here  fot  tea 
dollars.' 

"Mebbe  you  kin,  but  you  can't  stock  it  for  that    Oa&'t  get  no  cieetiirs  for  no  ten 
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doHan.    We're  g^rine  to  lose  money,  but  rather  than  make  a  row,  we  11  take  fiye  dol- 
lars.   Gome  now.' 

<*  Fire  dollars  I 'says  Hart.  'May-be  yon  see  something  green  about  here.  ¥1i^ 
doUanl  Why,  all  the  ducks  you'll  shoot  this  winter,  if  they're  black  ducks,  wont 
fetch  fiye  dollars.' 

' '  Aint  yon  gwine  for  to  count  the  musk-rats  ? ' 

' '  Ytt,  but  what  hare  musk-rats  got  to  do  with  stool-ducks? ' 

"Why,  you  see  they  're  all  just  one  and  the  same  thing  to  us  who  progue  round  here 
in  tiie  mash.  But  we  do  n't  want  to  be  hard  on  you  if  you  are  a  dty  feller;  so  jest  gin 
us  three  dollars,  and  we  wont  say  nary  a  word  more  about  it.' 

'  Then  Hart  '  rose  up.'  '  Now/  says  he, '  you  're  a  miserable  set  of  low  blackguards. 
I  Tl  fight  you  both,  and  give  you  the  very  best  thrashing  you  ever  had  in  your  lives! 
Three  dollars!  I  won't  give  you  three  cents!  If  you  had  come  out  in  the  first 
place  like  men,  and  put  a  fair  value  on  your  stool-ducks,  I  would  have  paid  jrou  every 
oent,  but  as  it  is,  you  may  sing  for  your  money.    Do  you  hear  that  ? ' 

'  Both  the  Jerseys  heard  this,  and  their  wrath  waxed  great. 

' '  Aint  yon  gwine  for  to  give  us  three  dollars  ? ' 

* '  Nary  a  red ! '  sang  out  Hart,  as  he  imitated  the  dialect  of  the  '  Bath-tub  State.' 

*  *  Wal,  then,  by  thunders !  we  '11  jest  give  you  the  most  infemalest  licking  ever  you 
heerd  6n ! '  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  palavering  Jersey  aimed  a  round 
swinging  blow  at  Hart's  head,  leaving  his  body  and  face  entirely  unguarded.  ELast 
warded  the  blow  with  his  left  arm,  and  bringing  in  a  shooting  shoulder  blow  witli  his 
right,  knocked  Jersey  head  over  heels  into  the  soft,  squshy  ooze  and  liquid  mud.  The 
other  Jersey,  seeing  in  the  mean  time  that  it  was  'goin'  to  take  two  to  lick  the  city  fel- 
ler,' no  sootier  saw  his  noble  brother  wallowing  in  his  native  slime  than  he  too  pitched 
at  Habt  in  the  real  dung-hill  style  of  coek-fighting,  rolling  one  arm  over  another,  as  if 
winding  up  a  clothes-line,  and  looking  '  despurtly  wickid '  out  of  his  white  eyes.  His 
style  of  tactics  was  the  most  amusing  Hart  had  ever  seen.  He  would  jump  up  in  the 
mad  as  well  as  the  depth  and  stickiness  of  it  would  allow,  make  a  feint  to  finish  wind- 
ing up  the  clothes-line,  by  striking  an  arm  up  to  Heaven,  but  all  the  time  keeping  well 
out  of  harm's  way,  or  Hart's  arm.  Hart,  finding  that  unless  he  changed  his  positiolQ, 
his  legs  would  soon  be  entirely  embedded  in  the  mud,  essayed  to  get  a  new  standing 
•pot»  but  just  as  he  had  hauled  one  leg  half-way  out,  Jersey,  seeing  his  helplessness, 
struck  in  two  swinging  blows,  one  of  which  taking  Hart  on  one  side  of  the  head,  stag- 
gered him. 

'Settling  down  into  his  old  tracks,  and  quite  content  to  stick  in  the  mud,  Habt 
waited  for  a  good  opportunity,  taking  one  or  two  blows  on  purpose,  and  then  put  in  k 
terrible  punishing  blow  under  Jersey's  left  ear,  knocking  him  senseless.  First  Jersey, 
rising  from  the  mud,  presented  such  a  sight  that  Habt  nearly  choked  With  laughter,  as 
he  looked  at  him,  mud,  dirt»  wrath,  vengeance.  He  stumbled  along  till  he  got  near 
HxRt,  and  then  struck  at  him  with  both  hands  wildly,  one  after  another;  bat  the  first 
round  had  sickened  him,  and  when  Hart  just  polish<>d  him  oiT  with  a  few  more  telling 
blows^  Jersey  was  fain  to  holla  enough.  '  Nuff,  nuif! '  Second  Jersey  had  conveyed 
his  goods  and  chattels  to  his  boat,  and  sat  there  evidently  satisfied;  so  Hart,  picking 
np  his  gun,  just  bade  them  good  afternoon,  with : 

' '  The  next  time  a  man  fires  into  your  stool-ducks,  charge  him  a  fair  price,  and  got 
it  It's  much  better  than  to  g^t  nothing,  and  a  thrashing  thrown  in.'  And  travelling 
faad[,  Habt  entered  his  boat  and  rowed  back,  wishing  from  his  heart  that  tho  fight  had 
Imd  «m  hard  ground,  where  there  would  have  been  some  chance  for  the  Jerseymen. 

'  And  tfaiS)  my  reader,  is  the  story  of  wood-ducks,  as  put  down  in  an  Un-nntural  fliS- 
tovy,  Mi  by  Audubon  : 

— — •  Dicticaa  intaero 
Sieci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi. 
Cam  Sol  Ocaano  subeat.'  HOBAOfe 

'  Thib  la  the  tale  we  tell. 
In  monlia|^  when  We  *re  sober :  tbia  ts  the  tale  we  tall. 
At  night  when  hftlf-teas  over  '  Thaxblatiom  ab  la  a  TRAirtx.ATiOV 
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A  'perfect  brick '  is '  H.  P.  L.'  -  -  -  It  won't  do  for  as  to  say  that  we  were 
not  gratified  when  we  read  the  following,  because  we  were :  and  it  gfres  nt 
pleasure  to  add,  that  sach  tributes,  reaching  us  from  near  and  wy  distant 
points,  as  they  frequently  do,  create  in  us  a  renewed  desire  tmly  to  daw?e 
such  unwavering  interest  in  our  humble  labors  : 

<  I  AM  a  'oonstant  reader^  of  jour  Magaiine ;  and  once,  in  trarelling  at  the  Boaih,  1 
stopped  in  an  ont-of-the-waj  Tillage,  where  I  was  compelled  to  remahi  a  day  Ibr  the 
stage-coach.  The  hotel  was  as  bad  as  bad  could  well  be :  the  people  were  Ignomit ; 
and  I  was  nerer  at  a  greater  loss  as  to  how  I  should  get  through  the  daj.  I  fiHmd  twe 
or  three  old  country  papers  which  I  read  through,  adrertisements  and  all ;  and  was 
much  struck  with  a  laughable  adTertiaement  of  a  run-away  negro,  who  was  repfeseoted 
as  '  making  tracks'  with  a  stick  over  his  shoulder  and  a  bundle  at  the  end  of  it  I  thsa 
admired  some  old  prints  on  the  walls ;  '  The  Jolly  Flat  Boatmen,'  and  a  bead  of  Wasb- 
IKOTON.  I  was  almost  worn  out.  I  was  lonely  and  '  hipped ;'  and  *  deTUs*  of  the  bhnst 
tinge  were  begfinnlng  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  me,  when  1  accidentally  eame  acroas  a 
recent  number  of  '  Old  Kxick.'  It  orerpowered  me  with  joy ;  and  I  thonght  of  those 
miners  in  California  who  danced  with  such  delight  round  the  woman's  bonnet  that 
they  found  in  the  w  ildemess.  It  was  a  well  in  the  desert;  and  I  feasted  my  intel- 
lectual lips  upon  its  waters.  I  read  it  steadily  and  unintermittingly,  nntfl  I  left  mj 
wretohed  hotel  I  read  the '  Ck>ntents,'  and  the  advertisements,  and  even  theeoTeis.  AsmI 
never  did  any  picture  charm  me  more  than  that  of  the  venerable  old  geotlemaB,  who 
sits  so  gracefully  in  his  easy  chair,  evidently  thinking  of  something  elever  Ibr  the  next 
SorroR's  Tabls.    I  have  never  missed  reading  your  periodioal  from  that  day  to  this.' 

Anothbb  correspondent,  a  lady,  writing  from  an  opposite  direetkniy  tiiOQBaiids  of 
sniles  away,  is  kind  enough  to  say :  '  The  Knickbrbocuib  was  one  of  my  fkforite  works 
in  early  childhood,  before  I  could  fully  appreciate  the  character  of  its  style  and  ssaltsr; 
yet  its  contents  pleased  and  satisfied  me  even  then ;  for  the  prodnettootof  tnm  Genios^ 
like  the  words  of  Inspiration,  are  alike  simple  to  the  child,  and  woodeifld  to  the 
learned.  Another  cause  of  my  interest  in  the  Magazine,  is  my  rsgsrd  fbr  the  mesooiy 
of  the  departed  Poet,  Willis  Gatlobd  Clark.  I  have  given  many  a  tender  thought 
to  his  pure  life  and  eariy  death,  while  his  lines,  <  Come,  while  the  blossoms  of  thy  yean 
are  brightest,'  was  the  first  effectual  summons  that  won  me  from  the  Tsoities  of  the 
world,  to  the  hope  of  a  treasure  in  Heaven.' 

We  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  quoting  these  passages.  Oar  readers  know 
that  such  is  not  our  wont  —  but  we  could  n't  help  it  thu  tame.  We  ahall  not 
soon  trespass  in  like  manner.  -  -  .  Therk  are  wome  things  done  by 
'  men  of  the  baser  sort '  in  Gotham,  which  almost  make  one,  for  the  moment, 
ashamed  of  his  species.  Passing  along  the '  Brick-Ohnrch,'  the  other  morning, 
on  the  Broadway  side,  we  saw  a  modest-looking  Irish  girl  accost  two  penons, 
arm-in-arm,  with  big  canes,  big  cigars  in  their  mouths,  and  big  dread-nanght 
over-coats  enveloping  their  persons :  '  Can  you  tell  me  how  fiw ,  SfaM^,  it  is  to 
Twentieth-street  ? '  <  Eight  miles  M  was  the  reply  :<  it  'b  the  first  street  thb 
side  of  Harlaem :  you  turn  the  comer  by  a  big  gj'een  house,  that  stands  there 
by  a  big  buU-pup.  That 's  Twentieth-street '  1  We  stopped  the  girl,  and  set 
her  right,  while  her  '  informants '  went  on  past  an  apple-stand,  from  which  had 
blown  off  several  apples,  which  the  woman-proprietor  was  stocking  over  to 
pick  up.  As  they  passed  her,  one  of  these  '  blioys '  dropped  suddenly  the 
crooked  end  of  his  cane,  pulled  her  clothes  over  ber  head,  and  herself  into  the 
gutter,  and  passed  on  laughing,  as  if  they  had  performed  a  magnanimous  deed. 
This  propensity  to  deceive  Etreet-inquirers,  strangers,  seems  specially  inhoqnta- 
ble  and  brutal.    But  it  is  a  custom,  (certainly  '  more  honored  in  the  bleach 
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Uum  tbe  observanoe,*)  which  seems  sometimeB  to  prevail  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  as  well  as  on  this.  When  poor  David  Oopperfield,  foot^re  and 
trayel-wom,  dusty,  sun-bnmt,  and  half-clothed,  entered  the  town  of  Dover,  in 
search  of  his  aunt,  his  inquiries  for  her  whereabouts  received  various  answers 
firom  the  boatmen :  '  One  said  she  lived  in  the  South-Foreland  Light,  and  had 
singed  her  whiskers  by  doing  so :  another,  that  she  was  made  &st  to  the  Great 
Buoy  oatnde  the  harbor,  and  could  only  be  visited  at  half-tide :  a  third, 
that  she  was  locked  up  in  Maidstone  JaO  for  child-stealing :  a  fourth,  that 
she  was  seen  suddenly  to  "mount  a  broom,  in  the  last  high  wind,  and  make 
direct  for  Calais  1 '  -  -  -  Wb  have  read,  with  very  great  interest,  the 
following  *Reminue€nce8  of  Stephen  Burroughs/  which  we  derive  from  a  dis- 
trnguidied  friend  and  correspondent  in  Yermont  One  of  the  first  criminal 
narratives  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  was  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Stephbr 
BuBROUGHB,  written  by  himself,  in  a  style  of  FRANKLm-like  simplicity  and 
truthfulnesB.  Well  do  we  recollect,  even  now,  his  account  of  his  extempore 
pulpit^ervioes ;  his  being  imprisoned  in  the  Northampton  (Mass.)  jail ;  his 
eMape  thence ;  his  secretion  in  a  hay-mow,  in  a  bam ;  his  final  discovery,  and 
recapture,  etc.  It  was  a  book  well  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impressioo 
upon  a  boyish  mind : 

<TsB  ooitntryhas  prodaced  few  men  of  equal  or  similar  capacity,  to  the  late  Stiphbi 
BcBBOUGHS,  who  after  a  long  life  of  turmoil  and  commotion,  and  not  seldom  of  vice 
and  wickedness,  and  a  few  years  comparatiyely  of  quiet  and  penitence,  was  laid  to 
rtsl  in  tbe  communion  of  the  Roman  Church,  upon  the  banks  of  the  mqestio  monarch 
of  waters,  the  mighty  St  Lawrence,  in  a  small  Canadian  town,  where  he  had  made 
a  quiet  and  hopeful  close  of  a  most  erentful  life.  We  chanced  to  meet  him  there,  in 
the  stunmer  of  1883,  and  in  the  winter  of  1838.  He  seemed  altogether  absorbed  in  his 
stodies,  and  in  the  contempUtion  of  his  speedy  departure  to  a  better  life ;  but  nerer 
sober,  certainly  not  sad,  and  not  often  grave  or  solemn,  but  more  commonly  playftxl, 
and  always  cheerful  But  he  nerer,  save  once,  in  the  remotest  allusion,  referred  to  his 
ftwmer  course  of  life.  In  one  of  our  first  intenriews,  when  eonrersation  took  rather 
a  sombre  direction,  with  reference  to  my  own  broken  health  at  the  time,  he  said  be 
ttKragbt  I  need  not  be  discouraged.  He  did  not  expect  to  lire  out  half  his  days  at 
my  age^  but  was  now  nearly  serenty !  I  inquired  if  his  health  was  feeble  at  that 
pniod  of  life.  ' No,'  said  he,  'but  eveiy  one  then  said  I  should  be  hanged  befbrs  I 
watlbrtyr 

'At  my  last  visit  to  Three  Riven,  where  he  spent  all  his  reformed  life,  I  was  often 
•t  his  rooms,  and  derived  much  satiaftction,  and  no  little  advantage,  from  his  conver* 
■atkm.  He  had  an  extensive  librsiy  of  choice  books,  seemed  to  be  a  busy  student,  and 
■ash  employed  in  writing,  but  nothing  has  ever  been  published  from  his  pen  unos 
Ms  eooversioo  to  the  Romish  Church.  His  room  was  hung  round  with  copies,  or 
€ffigiiiai%  of  the  master-pieces  of  some  of  the  distinguished  painters  of  Christian  lift 
and  sofeing;  and  every  thing  about  him  indicated,  very  convincingly,  the  genuineness 
ef  his  repentance  and  reformation.  Few  men  possessed  such  extraordinary  powers  of 
eooveraatioo.  His  manners  were  courteous  and  dignified,  without  being  distant  o^ 
■fciCud,  and  be  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  communicating  vast  stores  of  know- 
ledge, which  his  extensive  reading,  and  long  and  varied  experiences  of  life  had  acenmo- 
latMl,  without  any  apparent  consciousness  of  his  being  the  instructor  or  yourself  tbe 
papO.  After  some  days  of  gratifying  acquaintance,  I  left  him,  with  sincere  regret  and 
Boat  unaffected  admiration  of  his  stron^y-diversified  talents,  and  most  extraordinary 
eoofeision  from  sin  and  crime  to  a  life  of  penitenoe  and  devotion. 

'Tbere  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  published  of  his  histoiy  and  thatof  his  ihmfly, 
■wet  of  which  ia  purely  flotitions,  or  so  much  travestied  as  scarbe^j  to  be  recogniied 
hj  tbe  Mde  of  tbe  simple  truth.    His  early  lift  is  suiBdently  dasoribed  in  the  two  fol- 
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I  published  nearlj  half-a-century  since.  But  little  authentic  is  reallj  known  of  his 
Uter  history.  There  were  reallj  manj  strange  proTidences  in  his  decline  and  death, 
which,  as  thej  did  not  result  in  any  hair-breadth  'scapes,  or  thick-cominf^  accidents 
bj  flood  or  field,  are  scarcely  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  rehearsed.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  in  regard  to  his  eldest  son,  the  particulars  of  which  I 
gathered  from  eye-witnesses  many  years  since,  and  some  portion  from  the  iathar  himo 
self,  but  nothing  which  concerned  himself  I 

'  While  Stkphkn  Burroughs  resided  in  one  of  the  eastern  townships  in  Canada^East, 
he  maintained  the  chief  deposit  of  counterfeit-bills  of  the  State  banks,  and  finally  sent 
his  eldest  son  into  the  United  States  upon  some  mission  connected  with  this  illegal 
traffic.  The  son  was  arrested,  and  committed  to  prison,  and  bailed  by  some  friends  of 
his  grand-fiither,  the  Rev.  Edon  Burroughs,  of  Hanorer,  ^N.  H.,)  a  most  exemplary 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  These  friends  persuaded  this  son,  then  a  mere  lad,  to  abandon 
his  father,  and  shift  for  himself  in  a  life  of  virtue.  He  went  immediately  to  Three 
Rirers,  passing  his  father's  home  almost  without  calling,  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Province,  Sbwall,  as  a  chore-boy.  He  soon  manifested  such 
genius  and  aptitude  for  professional  pursuits,  that  his  employer  placed  him  in  a  posi- 
tion to  become  a  notary-public,  (which  is  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  profession  of  law 
in  the  Canadian  Provinces,  similar  to  a  conveyancer  in  England,)  and  finally  an  advo* 
cate  at  the  bar.  While  employed  in  this  last  capacity,  the  Court  were  constantly  an- 
Boyed  by  delays  in  the  trial  of  causes,  consequent  upon  the  absence  of  files  of  former 
cases  in  the  protbonotary's  office,  there  being  at  that  time  no  printed  reports  of  the 
former  decisions  of  the  King's  Bench  Court  of  the  Province.  During  one  of  these  per- 
plexing interruptions,  in  a  cause  in  which  young  Burroughs  appeared  as  counsel,  he 
took  occasion  to  speak  severely  of  the  confused  manner  in  which  the  papers  were  kqit 
in  the  protbonotary's  office ;  whereupon  that  officer,  in  a  rage  at  being  thus  handled 
by  a  young  advocate,  rose,  and  desired  the  Court  to  employ  Mr.  Burroughs  to  arrange 
the  papers  in  his  office !  Burroughs,  nothing  daunted,  replied  he  would  be  glad  to  dd 
it  This  resulted  in  an  arrangement  between  him  and  the  prothonotary,  then  8ome> 
what  advanced  in  years^  by  which  Burroughs,  for  compensation,  undertook  to  refir- 
range  all  the  papers  in  the  (^ce,  which  had  then  become  massive,  almost  beyond  con- 
jecture, to  the  derk  of  a  Court  where  trials  are  had  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  Uw. 

'  The  next  term  of  the  Court  the  judges  noticed  a  wonderful  change  in  regard  to 
papers  called  for  being  immediately  forthcoming,  and  inquired  of  the  prothonotary 
how  this  diang^  came  about  This  gentleman  rose  in  open  court,  and  declared  thai 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  declare  that  it  was  owing  altogether  to  the  wonderfully  perfeet 
aimigement  of  his  papers,  by  Mr.  Burroughs.  The  curiosity  of  the  judges  was  ao 
excited,  that  they  immediately  adjourned  to  the  prothonotary^s  office,  in  another  poi^ 
tioO  of  the  building,  and  examined  for  themselves.  Their  admiration  of  young  Bub- 
■ovoBB^  work  was  such,  that  in  the  course  of  the  tertn  they  told  the  old  prothonotavj 
Ibey  deemed  it  proper  to  make  some  marked  notice  of  such  a  distinguished  service  to 
the  Province,  and  had  concluded,  with  his  consent,  to  appoint  BuRROueHS  an  aiwiatnnt 
prothonotary,  with  the  right  to  half  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  which  w«e  enor> 
ttouSy  amounting  to  about  £25,000  currency,  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollan  annvidly. 
To  this  the  incumbent  readily  acceded,  and  in  consequence^  Burroughs  in  twwiy  or 
thirty  years  became  the  wealthiest  man  in  Quebec,  having  been  sole  i»othoBotary  after 
the  decease  of  his  colleague,  not  long  after  his  own  appointment 

*  The  result  of  this  change  in  the  son's  circumstances,  and  his  liberal  ase  of  Mi 
wealth,  brought  about  a  strange  metamorphosis  in  the  fortunes  of  his  father's  fiunilj. 
▲t  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  his  &ther  was  living  in  comfort  and  quiet  and  OhrisUMi 
ivority  at  Three  Rivers,  maintained  exclusively  by  himseUl  He  had  one  brother,  a 
highly  respectable  merchant  in  Montreal,  and  one  sister,  a  nsefhl  teacher  of  girk  im 
that  city,  and  one  sister  the  Lady  Superior  of  the  Ursutine  Convent  at  Three  Riven^ 
and  an  seemingly  induced  by  his  own  change  of  purpose  at  a  period  in  lifo  when  meet 
penons  scarcely  begin  to  reflect  If  this  narrative  is  worth  any  things  it  is  ehie4jr» 
perhaps,  from  the  eoBsidemtieii  that  it  if  altovitlMritntheBtia 
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'The  BtraDgest  fictioDs  in  regard  to  the  coarse  of  Stephbn  Burboughs'  life,  after  he 
oonfbrmed  to  the  Bomish  Church,  have  been  manufactured  and  circulated  chiefly,  it  is 
possible  to  conjecture,  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  the  belief  in  the  merits  of 
oonyersions  to  that  Church  from  Protestant  communions,  or  Protestant  fiimilies  and 
edaoatioii.  It  wns  long  believed,  in  all  simplicitj,  that  Stephbn  Bubboughb  immedi- 
aidj  beoiime  a  hig^  di^itary  in  that  Church,  and  accumulated  both  wealth  out  of  the 
fees  and  perquisites  of  his  office,  but  chiefly  in  pardoning  sins,  and  granting  absolutioo^ 
and  sets  of  indulgence ;  than  which  nothing  is  further  from  the  truth  or  more  absurd 
to  one  who  learned  the  facts  upon  the  ground  by  personal  observation.  Instead  of 
holding  high  position  in  the  Church,  he  only  entered  the  portals  of  her  sacred  pre- 
cincts as  a  penitent  himself,  seeking,  in  great  humility,  pardon  for  the  multiplied 
offences  of  a  long  life  of  sin  and  wickedness.  Instead  of  lolling  in  wealth  and  luxury, 
he  subsisted  open  the  bounty  of  a  son,  whom  he  was  pained  to  reflect  he  had  Ubored 
to  sedaoe  from  virtue  and  truth,  and  who  had  been  snatched  from  the  burning  cinders 
as  by  a  miracle.  Instead  of  being  attended  by  a  retinue  of  strangers,  he  was  himself 
the  ser^Bnt  of  all  his  personal  wants,  and  patiently  waiting  his  departure  from  a  life  of 
pain  and  sorrow  and  penitence,  to  one  which,  in  the  eye  of  faith,  he  saw  as  more  con« 
soling,  more  quiet,  more  abiding ;  but  which  was  sadly  dimmed  and  darkened  to  his 
earthly  vision  by  the  recollection  of  grievous  sins  and  atrocious  crimes.  x.  r.  b.* 

Who  has  a  copy  of  Burrouqhs*  *  Life  ? '  -  -  -  Wishing  all  our  readexB, 
in  all  quarters  of  our  great,  and  prosperons,  and  happy  country,  <  A  Happff 
New 'Year!  and  many  of  them,  we  ask  their  attention  to  these  timely  lines,  b^ 
the  quaint  old  Engli^  poet,  JIdmund  Spbnser  : 

*  The  weary  veare  his  race  now  having  run, 

The  new  begins  his  compact  course  anew : 
With  shew  of  morning  mylde  he  hath  begun, 

Betokening  peace  and  plentie  to  ensew : 
So  let  us,  which  this  chaunge  of  weather  vew, 

Chaunge  eke  our  mjmdes,  and  former  lives  amend : 
The  old  yeare's.sins  forpasL  let  us  eschew. 

And  fly  the  faults  with  wnich  we  did  ofiend. 
Then  shall  the  new  yeare's  ioy  forth  freshly  send 

Into  the  gloaming  world  his  gladsome  ray. 
And  all  those  stormes,  which  now  his  beauty  blend. 

Shall  tume  to  calmes,  and  tymely  clear  away.' 

This  quaint  philosophy  and  good  advice  are  quite  as  worthy  of '  heedful  note ' 
now  as  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago.  -  -  -  We  have  nine  pages  of  vari- 
008 '  GK)ssipry ,'  in  type  for  the  pesent  number,  awaiting  insertion  in  our  next, :  in- 
diriing  a(^owledgments  to  kind  friends,  <  good  things '  from  correspondentSi 
wifh  much  scribblement  of  our  own,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  did  irk  us 
much  to  leave  out  But  bringing  up  the  lee- way  in  new  publications,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  good  old  Saint  KicholaSi  and  communications,  have  swelled 
our  department  to  the  full. 

JLmEBABT  HONOBS  TO  A  NOB^lf  AK  FBOM  tHl  NOBTH.  — ^  Wo  BTO-  right  WCll  plCBSCd  tO 

renuurk  the  following  paragraph  in  a  late  number  of  the  *NeuhOrlean8  Commercial  BuU 
leHn.*  Oar  friend  and  erewhile  correspondent  well  deserves  the  high  distinction 
wbSdk  has  thus  been  accorded  him  from  a  very  high  source : 

*  Iir  a  recent  report  of  tho  transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antlqnariana  of  Gopenhagn, 
Denmsric,  we  have  noticed  with  oleasare  the  name  of  a  citizen  of  New-Orleans  as  having  been 
enrolled  among  the  members  or  the  8ociety*8  Fellows.  This  Society  is  one  of  the  ablest,  and 
probably  the  most  important  in  the  present  age,  having  among  its  members  not  only  the  aavans^ 
bntaevenl  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  who  are  active  members.  Bnt  few  of  our  coontrr- 
men,  we  beUcTe,  enjoy  the  high  privilege  of  membetahip  in  this  honorable  Society;  the  lata 
laoMoted  CoL  Buss  was  the  appointment  prevlons  to  tho  one  of  which  we  now  make  bononbto 
mention.    Mr.  B.  M.  Nobxan  Is  tho  gentleman  to  whom  we  allade.* 
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<  Thi  Mtbtic,'  akd  Othbb  Poxms. — It  maj  be  an  improper  ezpreesion :  perfaapt  U  ia 
not  elegant :  bat  we  wUb  to  make  use  of  the  following  remark :  we  oonld  deaire  tliat 
Mr.  PmLip  Jahis  Bailbt  would  *dry  up,*  In  hia  *FeHiu  *  we  found  inanj  things  to 
admire.  These  were  vague,  to  be  sure,  but  in  their  rerj  yagueneaa  thej  were  not  ui- 
frequentlj  sublime.  Old  readers  of  the  Knickirbockir  will  remember  how  coptoasly 
we  quoted  from  this  unique  and  unequal  performance.  But  in  <  The  Mjatio^*  the  aatlior 
of '  Festos '  has  out-BAiLiT'o  Bailrt.  Such  forced  transpoaitions  and  diatortions  of 
language;  such  new  and  strangelj-emplojed  words  and  forms  of  expression,  we  nerer 
encountered  before.  Let  us  present  a  few  of  these  Utter,  taken  almost  at  random  from 
various  portions  of  the  book:  'The  god  of  psyehopompoua  function; '  the  base  toned 
and  reboant  earth :  <  Lip  them  not  aloud : '  (as  when  a  tall  negro  sajs  to  anotiier  in 
Anthony-street^  whose  nether  lip  would  weigh  a  half-pound,  'Don*t  give  me  any  of 
jour  Up!*)*  consphserate  harmonies.' 

*■  Naked  ghosts  of  msddening  beauty,  lamped 

By  green  and  glistering  gryphon^  lidlMS  eyes.* 

'Lamped'  like  the  'mobled  queen,'  is  good,  but  perhaps  'eandled'  woold  be  efSB 
more  forced  and  unnatural :  '  in  massive  ease  and  power  langvttaeenV  ¥§tihtir  on,  U  il 
said  of  '  The  Mrsno '  that 

*  His  poor  and  ignorant  kin,  the  kings  of  earth, 
He  plteoQsly  remembered  ere  he  pasBed 
Throogh  death-land  to  the  ultimate  realm  of  Uf^t^ 
And  shared  hia  ort«  among  them.* 

As  this  may  be  a  misprint  for  oaU,  (of  the  wild  species,)  we  pass  it  without  oomment; 
for  even  as  it  stands  it  is  quite  striking:  but  to  go  on :  'The  'tree  of  knowledge^  by 
vital  wind  impregned:*  'tioct  with  the  sun's  infinite  auMoU:*  'Timi's  aiid  nuael 
throogh  its  glassy  gorge  ghde  ceaseless : '  '  the  intentUial  net  of  death: '  tlie  'enaat 
babe,  in  orbital  aphelion  with  his  sire : "  the  '  asseline  ttarUtt '  and  '  the  manger  dim '  of 
the  Rrdrbmbr:  'Sacro-sanctttles  of  the  wise:'  'his  soul,  compatient  with  tlie  lilb  of 
time,  rose  kosmical : ' 

*  Onb  who  erases  ftom  the  fkoe  of  earth 
The  aanguine  torinkltt^  so  the  universe 
Coni&rUunUljf  divaricate,  he  shows,*  eta 

Then  we  have  '  wUertpheral  ordert,*  and  other  the  like  terms,  Af  mauitam,  Now  '  these 
be  affectations,  look  you,'  and  as  far  from  the  true  utteranoes  of  poetry  as  day  is  from 
night  Yet  not  aU  of  the  poem  U  of  thia  'high&lutin'  deseription.  Many  of  Mr. 
Bailbt*s  expressions,  moreover,  are  highly  effective,  and  tmj  beantiAiiL  Of  sooh  is 
thisi 

*  Spaxb  to  the  earth  the  love  of  staia, 

7%«  moth€r4onffue  of  Btavm^  our  Fatbxb-labbi* 

And  the  following  lines: 

*  To  give  to  an  the  hope  of  bliss  reserved, 
And  ultimate  e^rtainiif  qf  anff4lhood.* 

Is  there  not  something  sublime  in  the  manner  and  scope  of  the  suljoinedt  — some- 
thing akin  to  the  better  and  more  impressive  portions  of  'Festns,'  wfaidi  we  quoted 
aforetime  f    And  yet  it  is  the  '  sublime-obscure : ' 

*  TiiBiroB,  hawk-Uke,  through  the  Durgatorisl  air. 
And  many-regloned  »tber.  peaeeral,  pare, 
Sonl-qaickening,  soared  he  to  the  eresoent 
And  sailed  the  uy^s  abysmal  sea  ot  suns 
In  ark  crystalline,  manned  by  beamy  gods, 
To  drag  the  deeps  of  space,  and  set  the  stars, 
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WbeKL  in  their  nobulons  shoftla,  they  shore  the  Toid, 
And,  throogb  old  night*s  TTphonian  bUndneea,  shine. 
Then,  iolarixed,he  pressed  onwards  to  the  son. 
Lord  of  the  llring,  guardian  of  all  good ; 
And,  in  the  heayeniy  Hade^  hall  <^  God,  « 

Whose  eve  begat  the  snn,  whose  mind  the  moon, 
•      Tbe  goodness  and  the  wisdom  of  their  sire, 
Had  final  welcome  oi  the  firmament 
The  true,  triunal  Ck>D,  thrlce-greateet,  one, 
Ifan,  man-god,  Oox>,  who  Bymbolled,  led  him  through 
The  sky-arohed,  OoD-boilt  temple  of  the  world.* 

*Thn>nffh  tbe  star-gates  of  the  high  lamlnous  land 
Came  down  the  immortal  aspirant  of  life. 
With  roval  abnegation  of  all  power 
Prior,  all  motion,  many  a  million  years 
He  had  safl'ered  as  a  moantain,  and  to  heaven. 

In  fiery  heart-flood^  for  a  thonsand  moons  * 

WithoQt  panse,  preconfeseed  liis  sins,  and  t\en 
jBUmal  SUencs  laid  her  tnow-cold  hand 
Upon  his  Up9y  and  they  were  iced  for  ever.* 

There  are  typographical  affectations,  which  will  strike  the  reader  unpleasantly;  such 
as  'Bthereal/  '  eternal,'  'ccelestial/  'cohsering/  etc.,  which  evince  a  design  to  be  singn- 
Ur,  if  Dot  poetical  or  felicitous. 

HoTORT  or  THK  Towv  or  MsDroRD,  Mass.  —  We  could  well  wish  that  there  were  in 
America  more  of  what  might  be  termed  young  '  Olu  Mortalitt's,  like  Mr.  Charlis 
Baooo,  of  Medford,  Middlesex  Ck>unty,  Massachusetts,  the  author  of  the  present  worir, 
to  preserve  and  brighten  up  anew  the  passing  or  fading  records  of  present  and  past 
geoerationB.  Few  of  the  older  states  of  our  union  but  demand  this,  of  some  public- 
spirited  citixen  of  each  ancient  town  in  their  limits.  We  have  been  so  well  pleased 
with  tbe  various  and  interesting  features  of  the  elaborate,  carefully-prepared,  and  liber- 
ally-illastrated  volume  before  us,  that  we  propose,  on  an  early  occasion,  to  notice  the 
work  more  at  large  in  another  department  of  this  Magazine.  The  pleasant  style  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  the  valuable  fiuts  which  it  condenses  and  presents,  demand  this 
at  our  hands.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  briefly  indicate  the  prominent  characteristics  of  tlie 
book,  inviting  our  readers  at  the  same  time,  if  they  have  faith  in  our  literary  judgment, 
to  secure  its  eariy  perusaL  The  author  remarks  very  happily,  in  his  preface,  what  may 
be  truly  averred  of  all  other  old  geographical  sections  of  the  United  States :  '  When  the 
history  of  New-England  shall  be  written,  ifu  true  data  will  be  drawn/rom  the  records  ^ 
Us  towns.'  Id  humble  imitation  therefore  of  those  States  in  our  Union  which  have  ooo- 
tributed  each  its  block  of  granite,  marble,  or  copper  to  the  National  Monument  at 
Washington,  Mr.  Brooks  hais  offered  '  Medford*8  historical  contribution  to  the  undying 
pyiamidic  monument  which  justice  and  genius  will  hereafter  rear  to  the  diaraoter  and 
iastitutiona  of  New-England.  From  the  year  1674,  our  author  has  followed  those  ex- 
eeOent  guides  the  town-records.  For  the  forty  years  previous,  the  date  of  the  town,  be 
has  relied  upon  authentic  documents  in  the  General  Court;  several  monuments  of  the 
tnt  settlera ;  authentic  traditions,  which  were  early  recorded ;  and  collateral  historiet 
of  the  neighboring  towns.  The  good  sense  of  the  annexed  we  trust  may  find  many 
ifliiialDrB.  Beyond  cited  authorities,  where  a  subject,  briefly  quoted  in  the  text,  is  '* 
treated  in  other  works  at  large,  bri^  foot-notes  are  appropriate  and  necessary;  but 
'otherwise,  otherwise.'  A  writer  who  uses  many  long  fboi-notes  always  appears  to  us 
fike  a  person  who  is  oontinuaUy  interrupting  himself  in  conversation,  by  the  introduo- 
tioB  of  matters  mainly  irrelevant  to  what  he  is  narrating :  *  There  are  no  foot-notes  in 
tUs  Tolome.  My  reason  fbr  incorporating  such  matter  with  the  text  is  this :  whenever 
BolM  sre  printed  at  the  bottom  of  apage,  it  is  expected  that  they  wUl  be  read  m  at  the 
phes  where  the  asterisk  in  the  text  directs.  If  the  note  is  put  there  to  be  read  in  there, 
why  not  put  it  into  the  text  at  that  place,  and  thus  save  the  eje  the  trouble  of  wander- 
ing down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  hunt  up  the  note,  and  then  wandering  back 
sgain  to  find  the  spot  whence  it  started  on  its  search?'  Surely  enough:  and  we  look 
to  see  Mr.  Brooks'  sensible  method  widely  followed  heresfter  by  other  writers.  In  the 
•penlng diapter  of  Knicksuockss's  reraciofit  'History  of  New-Tork/  the  foot-notes 
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irers  ezcoedinglj  multiplied :  but  even  in  thai  case  the  careful  historian,  with  a  good 
memorr,  and  writing  from  a  Ml  mind,  only  made  them  notes  of  reference  to  rare  and 
curioua  works,  many  of  which  were  so  abbreviated  in  the  designation,  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  find  thSm  in  the  best-endowed  libraries,  even  to  this  daj !  But  read  the 
•  History  of  Medford.* 

BtAnrircL  Books  iob  the  Houdat  Season. —The  counters  of  our  neighbors  below, 
Messrs.  Applktox  akd  OoMPAinr,  are  brilliant  with  the  souvenirs  of  this  happy  season. 
Wo  have  never  seen  more  costly,  elegant,  and  tasteful  works  than  some  of  them.  First 
in  order,  we  should  oame: 

*  Tea  Holt  Gospels  Illustrated,*  —  This  truly  superb  volume,  in  imperial  folio,  is 
illustrated  with  forty  finely-engraved  original  designs  by  the  great  German  artist,  Ovbr- 
>  .BECK.  Its  cost  is  twenty  dollars,  and  even  at  that  price,  the  Messrs.  Applbton  have 
not  so  truly  cheap  an  illustrated  work  in  all  their  vast  establishment.  It  has  been  pro* 
nounced  to  be,  and  is  unquestionably, '  the  most  magnificent  Religious  Gift-Booh  ever 
published.  The  sublime  designs  of  Ovbrbeck  are  the  truest  conception  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  ever  painted  by  any  artist.'  The  whole  history  of  our  Saviour,  from  '  The  child 
Jwm  in  the  work-shop  of  Joseph,'  to  '  His  Ascension,'  with  His  '  Parables,'  and  the 
scenes  where  He  wrought  *  all  His  wonderful  works,'  arc  illustrated  in  the  very  highest 
manner  of  creative  genius  and  celaturic  art 

•Tn  Repurlican  Court.'  —  Our  readers  will  remember  the  elaborate  review  which 
Wtt  have  already  given  in  these  pages  of  the  superb  volume  entitled,  *Th$  Republican 
Oawit  or  American  Sodity  in  the  Days  of  Washington.^  It  is  richly  bound  and  ad- 
mirably executed,  and  embellished  with  twenty-one  portraits  of  distiug^shed  women, 
of  the  era  of  which  it  treats,  from  original  pictures  by  Wollaston,  Goplbt,  Gaiksbor- 
OtroH,  Stuart  Trumbull,  Malbonb,  and  other  contemporary  painters.  The  subject  of 
tile  work,  as  we  have  heretofore  stated,  is  to  present  to  the  readers  and  to  admirers  of 
art  of  the  present  day,  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  noted  ladies  who  were  present 
afid  occupied  conspicuous  positions  in  society  during  Washinqton's  Administration. 
Among  the  portraits,  engraved  for  the  most  part  by  London  artists,  are  those  of  Mrs. 
Washington,  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Samuel  Adams,  Mrs.  Jat,  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham, Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  (the  elder,)  Mrs.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Carroll, 
Mrs.  Lewis,  (grand-daughter  of  Mrs.  Washington,)  Madame  Genet,  (daughter  of 
General  George  Cunton,)  etc.,  etc.  This  volume  is  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of 
art,  and  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  original  American  Illustrated  Volume  ever  issued 
ftT>m  the  press. 

'  Sabbath-Bblls,  chimbd  bt  the  Poets.'  —  There  is  very  mudi  in  the  title  to  a  book, 
and  this  strikes  us  as  being  unusually  well-chosen.  Moreover,  it  expresses  exactly  the 
ebaracter  of  the  work,  as  a  literary  production.  But  pending  a  few  remarks  on  this 
pointy  let  us  advert  to  the  tempting  artistical  and  external  attractions  of  the  volume. 
It  eontains  SixUsn  Engravings,  Printed  in  Colors^  which  are  so  effectively  produced,  that 
they  have  all  the  charm  and  delicacy  of  small  pictures  in  oil,  or  delicate  and  elaborate 
water-color  compositions.  The  result  produced  is  sometimes  exceedingly  impressive. 
Atmospheric  effects,  of  the  dawn,  at  mid-day,  and  the  evening  gloaming,  are  made  to 
convey  great  truthfulness  of  feeling  from  the  inner  mind  of  the  ortiat^  while  the  com. 
positions  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  not  only  picturesque  and  pleasing,  but  eminently 
suggestive.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  pictorial  Sunday  scenes  presented,  and  each 
one  is  a  pastoral  story,  either  from  the  locale^  or  some  peculiarity  of  parish-church  arohi- 
teoture,  the  whole  reminding  one  of  Miss  Lakdon's  lines  upon  *EngUsh  Ch/urche$:* 

*  How  beanttftil  they  stand, 
Those  ancient  altars  of  car  native  land  t 
Amid  tho  pasture-fields  and  dark  green  woodB^ 
Amid  the  monntaln  solitndes; 

By  rivers  broad,  that  rush  into  the  seat 
By  little  brooks  that  with  a  lapsing  sonnd. 

Like  playftil  chlldreo,  mn  by  copse  and  lea ; 
Each  in  ita  mtlo  plot  or  holy  grtmnd : 
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How  beaatlfal  they  stand, 

Tho89  old  gray  churches  of  our  native  land !  * 

Th««  ftre  sixty  Sabbatb-pieces  in  the  volumje,  from  early  and  later  English  bards,  in- 
ftenningled  among  whose  prodacUons  are  efiosions  from  certain  American  poets,  as 
JjONoriLLOw,  Mrs.  Sioournbt,  etc.  Each  poem  is  commenced  with  an  illuminated  let- 
texv  printed  in  subdued  yet  brilliant  colors ;  the  type  is  quaint  and  olden ;  and  the  thick, 
dark  cream-colored  paper  is  as  grateful '  to  the  feel '  as  to  the  eye.  '  Delicious,'  as  iq>- 
plied  to  a  book,  may  not  be  the  proper  phrase ;  but  we  call  this  book  a  deUdow  one : 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  its  readers  will  entirely  agree  with  u& 

Books  tob  Childbkn.  —  Ah  I  did  the  children  and  youth  of  this  our  day  know  what 
advantages  they  possess  over  those  who  were  children  too,  in  their  time,  but  are  now 
fathers  and  mothers,  happy  in  the  possession  of  numerous  little  books,  which,  while 
they  convey  important  instruction,  are  at  the  same  time  full  of  amusement  and  enter- 
tainme/U  of  a  still  higher  order.  Such  are  the  admirable  works  published  by  the 
Brothebs  Habpbb,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott  ;  books  replete  with 
interest ;  skilful^,  inteUigently,  profusely  illustrated ;  and  written  in  that  plain  and 
simple  style,  which  cannot  faU  to  gain  the  attention  and  win  the  admiration,  not  only 
of  young  readers,  but  that  of  'children  of  a  larger  growth/  The  Bbothbbs  Appleton, 
also,  are  performing  a  kindred  service  to  *  Touko  Amebica.^  Illustrated  with  equal 
liberality,  excellently  well  printed  upon  good  paper,  their  little  books  fur  little  people 
maj  be  most  cordially  and  justly  commended.  *The  Mysterktui  Story-Booh '  receives, 
in  a  brief  preface  by  Miss  Cathabine  Sbdowick,  the  warm  encomiums  of  that  gifted 
and  popular  authoress.  *Chusin  ^2k^ '  furnishes  another  well-told  narrative,  *Out  of 
DM  out  of  Danger^  which  embodies  an  excellent  moral,  well  worked  out  Then  there 
is  *Richari  the  Fearless,  or  The  Little  Duke^  by  no  less  a  writer  than  'The  Heir  of  Rcd- 
oljffe.^  Not  to  be  behind  in  works  of  good  for  the  'little  folk,^  Boston  comes  in  for  a 
sbsre  of  the  honor.  Messrs.  Cbosbt,  Niceols  and  Com  pant  send  us  *^M.oUy  and  KUty, 
wiik  cih^r  Tales :  translated  from  the  German.^  A  beautiiul  little  book,  profusely 
illustrated  with  engravings  painted  in  brilliant  colors.  From  Messrs.  Wbtmobb,  Nilbb 
AND  Hall,  we  have  two  charming  books,  pronounced  by  little  Josb  (almost  as  good  a 
judge,  in  her  parents^  eyes,  as  the  best  critics  of  such  books)  to  be  '  very  pretty  stories, 
mid  the  pictures  be-yew-ti-ful.^  *Sainrt  Giidae,  or  the  Three  Paths,''  by  Julia  Kayanaoh, 
i»  the  name  of  one ;  *Th4  Blue  Ribbons,''  by  Akna  Habbibt  Drubt,  that  of  the  second. 
And  now  there  'doth  appcareth  unto  us^  another  author,  long  beloved  and  welcomed 
1^  children.  '  Pbteb  Pablbt^  is  he  bight,  who  reads  the  hearts  of  the  young  as  if  they 
were  the  page  of  an  open  book — with  white  paper  and  large  type,  let  us  add,  'at  that.^ 
And  he  calls  his  book  *The  Balloon;  Travels  of  Robert  Merry  and  his  Tovng  IHends 
aver  Various  Countries  in  Europe.*  There  you  see  them,  in  numerous  pictures,  (from 
original  designs,)  sailing  over  great  cities,  across  wide  arms  of  the  sea,  occasionallf 
dropping  down  toward  the  earth,  to  see  the  wonderfUl  objepts  it  presents  to  their  view; 
talking  all  the  while  in  a  most  instructive  manner,  of  what  passes  before  their  obserya- 
tioD.  Something  of  the  same  character,  too,  is  the  simiUirly-illustrated  book,  by  the 
same  atjthor.  rr.titlod  *Tfte  TraveU,  Voyages  and  Adventure*  of  Gilbert  Go -Ahead  in 
Foreign  Pattj*  Jlr.  Go- Ahead  is  '  cousin  german,  on  the  3?otch  and  Yankee  side,'  to 
Mr.  Pctbb  Pablet,  who  '  edits '  his  volume.  His  descriptions  of  countries,  scenery, 
manners,  and  customs  are  strictly  accurate;  and  he  carries  his  readers  into  portions  of 
the  WK^  but  little  known,  and  yet  highly  exciting  to  their  curiosity.  Mr.  Debbt,  the 
pt^mlar  publisher,  is  also  a  near  relative  of  the  Oo- Ahead  family,  and  has  brought  out 
his.kunKQBu's  books  in  the  very  best  style.  Mason  Bbothbbs  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
thift  eoonection.  They  publish  *The  Indian  Fairy-Book,*  from  original  legends,  fiu^ 
niahed  bj  Hbnbt  R.  Scboolcbaft,  Esq.,  the  very  first  of  authorities.  In  this  book, 
whkli  is  well  printed  and  liberally  illustrated,  are  embodied  'a  number  of  fairy  and 
magical  sioriea^  resembling  in  romantic  interest,  and  quaint  extravagance  of  fimcy,  the 
'AnOma  Nights'  Entertfunments,' ' Cindebklla,'  'Little  Bed  Biding  Hood,'  and  other 
world-ienowned  tales  of  Ear(^  and  the  East' 
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'  The  Liri  and  CHAR^cnB  or  MAJoa-GEmutAi.  Potmam.'  ^  An  Addren  npon  thii 
theme  was  delirered  in  earlj  October  last,  before  a  called  meeting  of  the  desoendute 
of  Majoi^General  Israel  Putnam,  at  Pjatnam,  Ck>nnecticat^  bj  L.  GBOSTiiroB,  Sm|. 
The  address  is  an  able  one,  and  was  listened  to  by  descendants  of '  Old  Pot.,'  who  cum 
not  onlj  from  New-England  and  adjacent  sister-States,  bat 'from  the  banks  of  ^ 
'  Father  of  Waters,'  fhim  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  from  the  momitaina  of  the 
North,  of  our  own  '  Empire  State,'  and  the  sunn  j  plains  of  the  South.'  Moreoner,  it 
was  delivered  in  the  flourishing  town  which  bears  the  patriot's  name,  and  within  ii|tbt 
of  Pomfret,  the  town  where  the  old  hero  achieved  his  wolf-reputation ;  near  the  turn 
on  which  he  settled  in  his  earlj  manhood,  and  which  still  bears  trees  of  his  planting; 
near  the  house  where  he  '  slept  his  last  sleep,  and  fought  his  last  battle ; '  and  near  te 
cemetery  where  his  remains  sleep  in  their  eternal  earthly  rest.  The  address  daimt  to 
'  contain  some  important  facts  neyer  before  published :  it  affixes  dates  to  importnt 
eyents  in  Putnam's  life  which  have  hitherto  remained  dateless  in  all  published  biogm- 
phies : '  and  last,  not  least,  it  exposes  '  the  ungenerous  condudt  of  Ck>lonel  Pbvoovt 
toward  General  Putnam,  in  relation  to  the  honors  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker-HUi'  We 
remark,  that  the  late  General  Dbarborn,  the  historians  Priscott  and  Baxcboit,  end 
the  venerable  author  of  the  article,  *  Old  Put,*  at  the  Bar,*  in  the  KKiCKBUocnn  Ibr 
1842,  are  all  taken  to  task  for  underrating  the  heroism  of  Putnam  at  the  battle  of  tiw 
seventeenth  of  June,  1775,  on  Bunkbr  and  Brbed's  Hills.  Differences  of  opinioo  in 
authorities,  as  to  individual  battles,  however,  will  not  change  one  impression.  The 
time  is  &r  distant  when  '  Old  Put.'  will  be  considered  to  have  been  any  thing  short  of 
a  brave  man,  and  a  true  and  tried  patriot  May  the  proposed  monument  to  his  memorj 
*  rise  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming :  let  the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gfld  it,  and 
parting  day  linger  and  play  upon  its  summit  1 ' 

'Flora's  Dictionary.' — We  have  both  pride  and  pleasure  in  indorsing,  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  encomiums  passed  upon  this  work  by  our  friend  and  oontemponiy, 
of  *Th€  Albion*  weekly  journal.  We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  English  engravings 
printed  in  colors,  but  the  two  specimens  in  the  work  before  us  actually  exceed  them  in 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  tint  Think  of  each  plate  receiving  twenty-eight  impressioM^ 
each  one  imparting  a  difierent  and  intermingled  color,  or  shade  of  color !  The  p«b- 
lishers  of  the  book  are  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers,  Baltimore,  and  in  our  city  MeSKe. 
D.  Appleton  ano  Compant.  The  authorees  is  Mrs.  E.  W.  West,  who  has  performed 
her  work  as  lovingly  as  artistically : 

*The  approach  of  the  holiday  season  is  Indicated  by  the  appearance  of  what  are  |nt>perly  ealM 
holiday-books;  and  sarely  never  was  the  title  more  appropriately  beatowed  than  on  the  sapccb 
qnarto  volnme  before  as.  It  Is  at  onoe  Floba's  Dictionary,  Qasetteer,  Ezponader,  and  Illostnitor ; 
rorit  Lays  Botany  and  Poetry  and  Art  under  contribution,  and  aeaiona  toe  admiztare  wlib  a  ear- 
rent  play  of  Fancy.  The  authoross  —  who  Is  the  widow  of  a  former  dtotfugalshed  Attoraev-Oeoend 
of  the  United  States  —  has  executed  her  task  moat  lovingly  and  taataftilly ;  bat  the  embeliiahments 
of  a  work  of  this  kind  are  of  course  its  main  attraction.  These  eooslit  of  sixty  larn  and  richly- 
colored  plates  of  flowers  and  plants,  including  a  charmingly-designed  title-nage,  and  another  that 
may  be  called  a  presentation-page,  both  dellcaiely  printed  in  water  colon  by  the  lately-invented 
prooessL  To  these  two  we  would  invite  particular  attention;  as  also  to  the  ezqobltely-deelgned 
borders  that  run  through  the  whole  work,  engraved  on  wood  by  Heasra.  J.  W.  Oaa  and  Com- 
PANT,of  this  city.  These,  and  the  flower-pieces  that  occupy,  throagbont,  the  eulumn  of  eaqh 
page  vU-i-vi*  to  the  text,  are  perfect  gems  of  drawing  and  wood-cutting;  and  we  ahookl  eenalafy 
nay  a  compliment  to  the  artbt  employed  in  getting  ihem  up,  if  we  did  bat  know  Ida  naoMk 
Flora's  Dictionary  will  be,  we  presume,  the  bondoir-book  of  the  season.* 

Dickens'  Complete  Works  :  Mrs.  Southworth.  —  We  would  commend  to  Chrlil- 
mas  and  New- Year's  book-buyers,  the  OompUte  JUustraUd  Workt  of  CharU$  J>ietnu, 
puhlished  by  Mr.  T  B.  Peterson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  noticed  in  this  department  of  the 
last  number  of  the  Knickerbocker.  This  series,  we  are  informed  on  the  best  aatbority, 
cost  the  enterprising  publisher  over  eighteen  thoueand  doUare,  And  what  a  treasure 
to  possess  are  all  of  Dickens'  works  I  *  Picture  it  —  think  of  it  T  They  form,  in  and 
of  themselves,  a  library  of  the  deepest  and  most  varied  interest.  We  could  only  wisk 
the  types  had  been  a  little  larger ;  although  in  narrow  doable  columns,  the  reedU^^  It 
certainly  convenient.    From  the  same  publisher  we  receive  four  volumes  from  the  pen 
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of  Mrs.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Sodthwobth,  entitled  respectirely,  'The  Curse  of  OUfUm^'  *Th$ 
Wife*  Tvdory;  *The  DeeerUd  Daughter^  and  'The  Deserted  Wife:  Not  one  of  these 
Tolames  haye  we  found  leisure  as  jet  to  read ;  wherein,  if  we  may  trust  the  terdict  of 
MTeral  critics,  we  have  lost  much.  The  justice  of  that  verdict  we  propose  soon  to  test 
Here  ensues  what  one  reviewer  has  said  of  Mrs.  South  worth,  as  a  writer,  which  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  very  high  praise :  '  Her  style  is  free  from  insipidity  on  the 
one  hand  and  bombast  on  the  other ;  and  although  we  meet  with  forcible,  we  are  never 
startled  with  inflated  Unguage.  Her  characters  are  rarely  under,  but  never  uvei^ 
drawn.  Her  scenes  are  life-pictures,  her  incidents  founded  on  facts,  and  her  senti- 
ments are  characterized  by  a  singular  purity,  both  of  conception  and  expression.  She 
has  the  rare  (acuity  of  saying  what  she  means,  and  of  saying  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
her  meaning  cannot  be  misiuterpreied.  In  short,  she  pussesses  iu  an  eminent  degree 
those  qualifications  which  are  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  a  good  writer :  while  she 
ddigfats  the  reader's  imagination  with  her  descriptive  beauty,  she  applies  home  truths 
to  his  understanding  with  the  force  of  rational  conviction.' 

*  The  Churchman's  Diabt:*  *Thi  Holt  Land.'  — Very  tasteful,  very  useful,  and 
replete  with  interest,  are  severally  two  small  publications  which  we  have  received  from 
the  'General  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-School  Union  and  Church  Book  Society,* 
Number  637  Broadway.  The  first,  *The  Churchman**  Diary/  is  one  of  the  OMst  com- 
prehensive and  convenient  manuals  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  —  well  arranged  and 
beantifully  executed.  The  second  is  an  aeronautic  '  View  of  the  Holy  Land/  exhibiting, 
to  the  number  of  eighty-five,  the  places  and  cities  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
oients :  the  whole  breadth  and  extent  of  that  sacred  Uind 

*  OvKB  whoM  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 

That  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  oar  redemption  to  the  bitter  cross.* 

Litis  of  ths  Bettish  Historians.  —  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  this  will  be  a  work 
of  permanent  value ;  and  for  the  following  reasons  :  *  The  authors  of  history,'  says  a 
forcible  English  writer,  'are  themselves  history,  in  the  most  condensed  form;  for  it  is  to 
them  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  living,  moving  panorama  of  events  which  has  long 
esased  to  pass  before  the  tje^  of  nations  or  of  men.'  The  lives  of  the  elder  historians, 
embraced  in  the  two  handsome  volumes  before  us,  are  evidently  the  result  of  great 
research,  and  of  no  common  skill  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  mat^als  by 
the  antbor.  The  general  reader  will  welcome  them ;  and  the  student  of  history  will 
find  in  them  a  clear  and  careful  review  of  the  progress  of  the  art  They  have  been 
eomposed  with  care,  and  from  facts  and  data  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 
In  Um  first  volume  we  have  Sir  Walter  Ralbioh,  Camdbn,  Bishop  Burnet,  Follib, 
Ecmard,  Brady,  Oldmixon,  Carts,  Robertson,  Lord  Ltttlbton,  and  Smollett.  In 
the  second,  Hume,  Rapin  db  Thotras,  Catharine  Macaulat,  Jambs  Ralph,  James 
Macpmbrson,  Nathaniel  Hooke,  Adam  Ferguson,  Gibbon,  Robert  Orme,  Outer 
GoLosMrrH,  Charles  James  Fox  ;  and  of  *  Fragmentary  Historians,'  More,  Bacon, 
Milton,  and  Hwirr.  The  careful  and  sagacious  author  of  these  volumes  is  Eugene 
Lawrkncs,  Esq.,  of  our  city ;  and  he  has  appropriately,  and  with  great  simplicity  and 
good  taste  in  the  nuumer  of  his  inscription,  dedicated  them  'To  the  Hon.  Alexander  W. 
Brwiford^  the  distinguished  Jurist  cMd  Scholar,*  We  look  to  see  this  work  well  received 
abroad.  Certain  we  are,  that  it  deserves  to  be  welcomed,  for  various  merits.,  which 
ws  regret  that  we  have  neither  space  nor  leisure  to  particularize. 

The  BRmsB  Esatistb.  —  We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  LrrrLs,  Brown  and  Company, 
well-known,  extensive,  and  judicious  publishers  of  Boston,  for  the  first  four  volumes 
Ot'CSaimiers^  British  Essayists,  with  Prefaces  Historical  and  DiographicaL'  These  foar 
cobnee  the  entire  series  of*  The  Ibtler/  with  exquisite  portraits  of  Steele  and  Swipt. 
This  edition  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  beautiful  one  published  in  London,  edited  with 
many  eorreetlons  and  improvements.  It  is  now  first  issued  in  America,  and  is  most 
cuiikstly  printed  upon  fine  white  paper. 
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*  ScBNBBT  or  TE»  Unitbd  Statbi.'  —  A  large  imperial  octaTO,  the  letter-press  in  lai|pe 
olear  types,  upon  firm  paper,  of  good  texture  and  color,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  fortj 
engravings.  This  book,  to  speak  literally,  must  commend  itself  to  a  wide  acceptance ; 
for  the  Eastern,  Northern,  Middle,  Western  and  Southern  States,  are  all  represented, 
and  well  represented,  by  eminent  painters  and  skilful  engravers,  in  the  pictorial  con- 
tents of  the  volume,  which  are  liberal  in  number  and  excellent  in  execution.  The  de- 
scriptions are  plainly  and  unambitiously  written  ;  so  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  work 
will  prore  quite  as  attractive  to  strangers  abroad,  or  travelling  among  us,  as  it  will  to 
the  residents  of  those  portions  of  the  country  whose  attractions  have  been  here  pre- 
served by  the  pencil  and  the  printing-press. 

Kbats'  'Evr  or  Satitt  Kokvsl' — ThLn  exquisite  poem  has  found  fitting  garb  and  illus- 
tration in  the  very  charming  volume  before  us.  The  engravings,  twenty  in  number, 
are  by  Edward  H.  Wbhnxbt,  a  German  artist  of  fine  genius.  Some  of  them  are  indeed 
gems  of  art.  We  could  instance  at  least  ten  of  the  entire  number  that  for  ease,  grace, 
and  naturalness,  both  in  character,  scene,  and  accessories,  we  have  seldom  seen  excel- 
led. For  the  poem  itself,  little  need  be  said.  Its '  harmony  of  numbers,  its  chastened 
imagination,  and  its  artless  manner,'  says  an  English  critic,  *  have  perhaps  won  more 
admirers  than  any  other  effort  of  the  writer,  of  a  kindred  extent'  The  quaint 
typography,  creamy  paper,  and  externals  generally,  of  *  The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnxs  '  are 
the  same  as  we  have  commended  in  the  '  Sabbath-BelU.'  It  is  altogether  a  most  charm- 
ing gift-book,  of  the  medium-class. 

*  Frank  Leslie's  Port-Fouo  of  Fancy  Needle- Work.'—  Dame  Enick  writes  as 
follows  of  this  elaborately-patterned  work :  '  We  would  advise  all  of  our  lady-readers 
to  purchase  and  read  ^Frank  Leslies  Port-Folio  of  Fancy  Needle-  Worlc^  published  by 
Stringer  and  Townsend.  They  will  not  only  bo  told  that  many  leisure  moments  may 
be  gracefully  and  usefully  employed,  but  they  will  be  taught  liow  to  so  employ  them, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  ending.  They  will  find  many  beautiful  suggestions  n^gard- 
ing  the  numerous  little  gifts  they  take  pleasure  in  making  to  their  gentlemen  as  well 
lady-friends,  at  the  approaching  season.' 

«*«  The  following,  among  other  works,  have  been  received  by  tlie  EnrroR,  and  await 
examination:  Putnam's  'Home  Cyclopedia;'  Hedge's  'Prose-Writers  of  Germany;' 
Sherwood's  'Self-  Culture;'  ''Spiritualism  Scientifically  Demonstrated,'  by  Professor 
Robert  Hare  ;  '  Ghostly  Colloquies ;'  '  Winnie  and  I ;'  ' Elm-Tree  Tales;'  Johnston's 
'  Instructions  for  the  Analysis  of  Soils,'  etc. ;  '  Les  Messagers  du  Roi,'  par  Lb  Rbt.  W. 
Adams,  M.A.,  author  of  'Shadow  of  the  Cross,^  etc.;  'Village  and  Farm  Cottages,' 
(most  exquisitely  executed,  and  sls  practioaUy  valuable  as  it  is  beautifiil ;)  Yolome  Nine 
of  HuDSON^s  Shakspearb;  Sterling's  ' Onyx  Ring,'  a  volume  replete  with  beauties; 
'  HoRsroRD's  Indian  Legends  and  Other  Poems;*  'Caste,  a  Stoiy  of  Republican  Equal 
ity ;'  Post's  'Skeptical  Era  in  Modem  History;'  'Ethbl,  or  the  Double  Error;*  *  Let- 
ters of  Mad.  Db  Sevigxe  ;'  Bartlbt's  Poems,  etc. ;  '  Hill  Side  Flowers,'  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Rev.  Risitop  Simpson  D.D.,  published  by  Carlton  and  Phillips  ;  Cummtnc's 
'Scripture  Rcadiiig;'  'India,  Ancient  and  Modern;' ' Mcistcr  Karl's  Sketch- Book ; ' 
'Christmas  Wreath  for  Little  People,'  by  Ella  Rodman;  Plate  of '7^  Albiofi^  News- 
paper; with  several  Reviews,  Periodicals,  and  new  journals.  Medical,  Scientific,  Liter- 
ary, Illustrated,  Comic,  Artistical,  eta 

Ora  Advxbtisino  Sheet.  —  An  advertisiiig  sheet  wHl  hereafter  be  a  component,  part  of  this 
MagaziDC  These  pages  are  to  be  occupied  entirely  by  our  fHonda  the  pnbUshers,  and  oar  readers 
one  and  all  will  particularly  note  that  they  will  always  find  there  the  latest  annooncements  of  tbo 
principal  publishers  in  New-Tork,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities. 

Closixo  up  of  toe  Cosmopoutan  Art  Association.^  We  again  call  the  attention  of  eai 
readers  to  the  notice  <<n  the  cover,  by  which  they  will  see  that  the  books  will  positively  dote^  o;i 
the  81st  instant    Sabscriptions  received  at  this  office  up  to  the  SSth  t 
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"We  were  very  aristocratic  in  Summerfield — oh!  very.  "We  were  a 
New-England  society,  with  very  many  reminiscences  of  the  *  May- 
flower/ every  house  having  some  article  from  that  heavily-freighted 
craft.  We  almost  all  of  us  had  an  old  brocade,  that  had  belonged  to 
some  ancestress  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  some  of  us  had  a  picture  of  a 
gentleman  in  powdered  wig,  broad  cufis,  and  other  insignia  of  respecta- 
bility. We  were  not  rich  ;  but  then  we  were  high-bom,  and  that  was 
a  great  consolation  to  us,  as  we  sat  in  our  little  back-parlors  and  turned 
our  old  dresses,  and  spoke  of  the  magnificence  that  Jiad  been. 

So  we  watched  with  jealous  and  suspicious  eyes  all  new-comers  into 
our  village.  We  did  not  wish  to  see  the  old  aristocracy  broken  up. 
So  when  handsome  Mrs.  Ames,  the  rail-road  contractor's  wife,  came  to 
town,  we  pronounced  her  vulgar  and  low-bom,  and  would  not  call  upon 
her.  But  her  handsome  face  showed  itself  so  frequently  at  the  doors  of 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  that  we  began  to  suspect  the  existence  of  virtues 
even  among  the  lower  classes.  Then  she  wore  very  pretty  collars  and 
dresses,  the  patterns  of  which  wo  admired  and  wanted,  but  would  have 
died  rather  than  asked  for.  At  last.  Dr.  Ingersoll,  our  rector,  asked  us 
to  call  upon  her,  saying  she  was  very  intelligent  and  agreeable. 

"We  called  an  especial  tea-party  to  consider  of  the  matter,  and  having 
all  adopted  our  best  sponged  and  turned  black  silks,  reported  ourselves 
at  Mrs.  Pendleton's,  who  was  the  siiie  qua  non  of  Summerfield  aris- 
tocracy. 

Mrs.  Pendleton  was  a  stem,  uncompromising  old  aristocrat,  poorer 
and  prouder  than  any  of  us.  She  had  waged  a  fierce  war  with  Sum- 
merfield society  when  she  entered  it  herself,  having  been  suspected  of 
having  sewed  for  lucre  at  one  period  of  her  youth.  But  this  may  have 
been  a  slander.  At  any  rate,  once  in,  she  defended  the  barriers  of  the 
order  with  spirit  and  acrimony  worthy  of  Oliver  Cromwell  himself 
She  had  ruled  us  all  with  a  rod  of  iron  for  many  years.  Church  and 
State  alike  bowed  before  her  mighty  nod.  The  Church  sufiered  partic- 
ularly, for  wo  be  unto  the  new  rector  if  his  wife  did  not  become  Mrs. 
Pendleton's  slave  ;  his  pillow  was  one  of  thorns,  carefully  picked  and 
stuffed  for  him  by  Mrs.  P.     State  fared  better,  for  the  men  could  vote 
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and  legislate  Bomewhat  as  they  pleased ;  but  even  here  her  power  was 
felt,  and  Mr.  Peirson  always  attributed  the  loss  of  his  election  to  her, 
because  she  had  a  son-in-law  who  wanted  his  place,  and  got  it. 

This  formidable  female  convened,  therefore,  a  tea-party,  to  take  into 
consideration  Mrs.  Ames's  case. 

Mrs.  Hanson  came  early.  She  was  our  wit  and  woman  of  letters. 
We  always  regretted  that  she  could  not  in  some  way  reach  the  throne ; 
for  virtuous  as  we  were,  we  felt  that  she  would  have  been  a  Pompa- 
dour, had  she  had  the  chance.  The  evil  whispered  that  Mrs.  Hanson 
liked  a  flirtation,  and  there  had  been  a  chronic  one  in  progress  for  many 
years.  Still  Mrs.  Pendleton  afiected  Mrs.  Hanson,  so  we  bore  with  it 
m  silence,  and  really  admired  her  wit  and  talent  very  much. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Stearns,  who  was  somewhat  richer  than  the  rest  of 
us,  and  therefore  (such  is  the  weakness  of  even  the  most  exalted  charac- 
ters ! )  quite  deferred  to  by  the  younger  and  least  aristocratic  of  the 
villagers,  (Summerficldians,  forgive  me  !  I  should  have  said,  commu- 
nity,) It  required  (as  Sydney  Smith  said)  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a 
joke  into  Mrs.  Stearns's  understanding,  and  I  think  that  had  any  such 
operation  been  undertaken,  even  with  the  influence  of  chloroform,  it 
would  have  been  fatal,  as  almost  any  sizable  idea  would  have  distend- 
ed her  mind  entirely  beyond  the  natural  dimensions.  Her  literal  in- 
terpretation of  any  remark  made  it  sometimes  awkward  to  talk  with 
her  on  general  topics,  but  she  was  aristocratic  to  a  great  degree,  and 
her  ancestors,  in  some  remote  age,  came  from  Boston. 

Then  came  Mrs.  "Wentworth,  whom  we  thorough  aristocrats  looked 
upon  "with  suspicion.  She  was  one  of  us  by  birth  and  position,  but  she 
was  always  breaking  out  and  doing  improper  things,  like  calling  on  new 
people,  and  we  felt  that  if  such  people  as  Mrs.  Wentworth  were  en- 
couraged, anarchy  and  confusion  would  come  next.  Some  of  us  bad 
said  as  much,  and  had  remonstrated  with  her ;  but  she  said,  '  Humbug ! ' 
and  went  on  her  way,  with  her  bright  blue  eyes  full  of  mischief  and 
determination. 

She  was  the  only  woman  in  the  village  who  did  not  dread  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton, and  the  occasional  rebufls  which  that  monarch  met  with  from 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  were,  perhaps,  the  only  instances  of  downright  rebellion 
she  had  ever  had  to  contend  against. 

We  had  tremendous  talk  at  the  tea-party.  After  exhausting  the  in- 
teresting events  of  village  news,  and  after  listening  to  two  or  three  well- 
told  anecdotes  from  Mrs.  Hanson,  Mrs.  Pendleton  majestically  com- 
menced making  tea,  and  giving  out  the  law  at  the  same  moment. 

*  Ladies,  I  presume  you  have  all  heard  of  the  advent  in  our  village  of 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ames,  and  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  worthy  rector,  or 
rather  I  should  say,  our  late  rector.  Dr.  Ingersoll,  has  requested  all  the 
ladies  to  call  and  Fee  her.  I  have  inquired  about  the  woman,  and  have 
seen  her,  and  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  her  vulgar  and  low-bred,  and 
I  need  not  say  that  I  presume  none  of  you  will  call  upon  her.* 

Mrs.  Pendleton  paused  and  looked  around  on  her  quaking  subjects 
until  her  eye  reached  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  Was  trotting  her  cup  up 
and  down  and  looking  from  the  window  and  smiling. 

Now  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  very  tall  and  handsome,  and  could  by  no 
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means  do  any  thing  that  was  not  noticed.  So  Mrs.  Pendleton's  atten- 
tion was  arrested  immediately,  and  a  look  of  alarm  ran  round  the  room, 
for  we  knew  *  the  hour  of  hattle  was  near,  and  the  trumpets  sounded 
even  to  the  comhat.' 

*  May  we  inquire  what  amuses  Mrs.  Wentworth  ?  *  said  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton, with  knitted  hrows. 

*  I  was  howing  to  poor  Mrs.  Ames,*  said  that  undaunted  individual. 

*  May  I  inquire  how  you  happen  to  know  Mrs.  Ames  ? '  said  the  auto- 
crat, paling  with  wrath. 

*  I  called  yesterday,  and  found  her  a  charming  person,  and  I  intend 
to  know  her  better,  and  I  trust  all  of  you  ladies  will  hasten  to  cultivate 
her,  and  give  yourselves  the  great  pleasure  of  knowing  her,*  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  still  smiling,  and  looking  about  with  her  bright  courageous 


Mrs.  Pendleton  was  a  skilful  general ;  she  knew  that  a  dignified  si- 
lence was  more  impressive  than  a  vigorous  denunciation,  so  after  a 
pause,  she  asked  Mrs.  Wentworth  to  take  another  cup  of  tea. 

Although  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  touch  pitch  and  not  be  de- 
fded,  yet  we  all  wanted  to  hear  about  Mrs.  Ames,  and  Mrs.  Hanson, 
presuming  on  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Pendleton,  asked  a  few  questions. 

*  She  has  an  English  way  of  speaking,*  began  Mrs.  Wentworth  ;  *  she 
is  very  well  educated,  and  I  particularly  noticed  the  beauty  of  her 
hands.  She  asked  me  if  there  were  any  young  ladies  who  wished  to 
take  lessons  on  the  piano  ;  she  says  she  should  like  a  few  s'jholars  ;  she 
was  trying  to  mend  an  old  coat  when  I  went  in ^  * 

*  Whoso  coat  was  it  ?  *  asked  literal  Mrs.  Stearns. 

'  Her  husband's,  I  suppose.  She  laughed  very  prettily,  and  asked 
me  to  show  her  how  it  was  done,  saying  she  didn't  know  very  well  how 
to  mend  old  clothes.' 

*  Very  creditable  to  a  poor  man's  wife,'  growled  Mrs.  Pendleton. 

*  I  wonder  if  she  ever  heard  of  Burns's  mother,  who  made  *  auld 
claithes  look  'maist  as  gude  as  new,' '  sighed  Mrs.  Hanson. 

*  Do  you  know,'  burst  out  impetuous  Mrs.  Wentworth,  *  she  looks  to 
me  as  if  she  had  a  history  I ' 

*  What  history  ? '  interrupted  Mrs.  Stearns.  '  I  have  Robertson's  and 
Gibbon's.' 

*  No,  a  story,  a  romantic  story.  I  think  she  has  seen  better  days.  I 
wonder  if  any  body  knows  any  thing  about  her.' 

*  Dr.  Ingersoll,'  suggested  a  modest  voice  in  the  comer. 

Now  Dr.  Ingersoll  was  a  character.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents, 
but  had  not  applied  them  much.  He  had  been  educated  abroad,  and 
perhaps  that  unfitted  him  for  the  duties  of  his  New-England  parish. 
Certainly,  though  for  many  years  our  rector,  he  had  not  corrected  some 
very  important  faults  in  our  community,  but  was  whimsically  fond  of 
bringing  them  to  light ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  humor,  learning,  and  ec- 
centricity, and  having  enough  to  live  on,  he  had  retired  from  the  minis- 
try, being  a  little  lazy  withal,  and  had  been  succeeded  in  turn  by  sev- 
ciul  young  men,  to  torment  whom  was  the  honey  of  Mrs.  Pendleton's 
existence. 

Just  at  the  moment  of  this  last  question,  Dr.  Ingersoll  was  announced. 
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He  was  evidently  much  amused  internally,  and  had  dropped  in  to  hear 
the  result  of  the  ladies'  congress. 

Mrs.  Pendleton  had  retired  from  tlie  Ames  conversation,  and  was 
talking  with  Mrs.  Hanson  with  dignified  contempt,  every  now  and  then 
catching  a  remark  of  ours,  but  appearing  stone  deaf  to  the  whole  thing. 
She  did  not  dislike  Dr.  Ingcrsoll ;  he  was  an  ancient  institution,  an 
aristocrat,  and  treated  her  with  profound  respect.  She  had  an  innate 
suspicion  that  he  laughed  at  her,  but  as  she  frequently  said,  *  Dr.  Inger- 
soll  had  a  vein  of  levity  in  his  composition  which  prevented  his  be- 
coming a  distinguished  man,'  she  probably  comforted  herself  in  that 
way. 

At  length  Mrs.  Wentworth  found  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  Doctor 
about  Mrs.  Ames.  He  pleaded  profound  ignorance,  except  that  he  be- 
lieved she  was  of  English  birth.  *  But  I  have  some  startling  news  for 
you,  ladies,'  said  the  Doctor,  taking  his  spectacles  from  his  pocket ;  *  we 
are  to  have  another  neighbor.' 

To  quiet  the  storm  of  'When?'  *Who?'  *How?'  that  followed, 
the  Doctor  read  us  a  letter,  dated  May  first,  Granton  Vicarage,  D — shire, 
England : 

*  Dear  Sir  :  I  want  to  ask  your  kind  services  and  attention  for  my 
friend  and  parishioner,  Miss  Lydia  Hedd,  who  has  taken  the  eccentric 
determination  to  go  to  your  country  to  reside,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  sad 
associations  which  surround  her  home,  lately  a  very  happy  one,  but 
now  desolated  by  the  death  of  her  father,  and  the  ill-conduct  of  a  rela- 
tive. I  have  advised  her  to  try  your  village  at  first,  as  I  entertain 
agreeable  remembrance  of  it,  and  I  know  you  will  receive  her  with  a 
welcome.  She  is  elderly,  quite  rich,  and  connected  with  some  of  the 
best  families  in  the  county.  What  she  is  mentally  and  morally  you 
will  soon  discover  —  one  of  the  wittiest  and  wisest  of  women,  and  when 
not  too  much  prejudiced,  one  of  the  best.  She  wishes  me  to  add,  that 
if  it  is  not  too  great  an  effort,  she  wishes  you  would  take  a  house  for  her 
for  one  year,  as  she  always  travels  with  a  retinue. 

*  How  is  my  friend  Rose  ?  Blossomed  yet  ?  Not  plucked  from  the 
parent  stem,  I  trust,  though  my  ungallant  memory  informs  me  that  she 
approaches  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  sixteen.  Ah  I  old  friend,  when 
you  and  I  measured  wits  at  Edinboro'  we  did  not  feel  as  stiff  as  we  do 
now ;  but  one  of  us,  at  least,  has  kept  the  stiffness  from  the  vital  organs, 
and  still  is  yours,  as  of  yore,  o,o.ob  Swclaxr.' 

We  immediately  began  to  run  over  in  our  minds  the  houses  in  the 
village  which  would  suit  a  lady  *  connected  with  the  best  families  in 
the  county.'  There  were  but  two  empty  ones.  One  was  the  Cramp- 
ton-House,  a  large  red  brick  house,  with  stiff  rooms  on  either  side  the 
hall,  a  stiff  yard,  and  fence  in  front.  It  had  belonged  to  a  gentleman 
lately  deceased,  and  was  waiting  for  a  purchaser.  Another  was  the 
little  rambling  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  street,  with  rooms  in  all  sorts 
of  out-of-the-way  places,  built  by  some  low-bred  man  who  delighted  in 
prospects  ;  we  immediately  concluded  that  the  liigh-bom  lady  would 
prefer  the  Crampton-House,  as  that  was  much  nearer  a  ducal  residence 
in  our  minds  than  any  other  attainable. 
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Dr.  IngersoU,  with  his  usual  obstinacy  and  eccentricity,  decided  upon 
the  cottage. 

By  the  first  of  July  we  had  all  called  upon  and  seen  Miss  Lydia 
Hedd.  She  was  forty  or  more,  tall,  thin,  and  not  handsome.  Wo 
thought  we  saw  traces  of  noble  blood  in  her  sallow  countenance,  but 
we  felt  a  little  ofTended  at  hex  freedom  of  speech.  For  instance,  when 
we  suggested  that  we  thought  the  Crampton-House  would  have  been  a 
more  fitting  residence  for  a  lady  of  her  importance,  she  called  it  a  mis- 
erable-looking, stiff,  nonsensical  house,  with  no  views  from  it  except  the 
opposite  stable  ;  while  she  spoke  of  her  cottage  as  an  ugly,  ill-contrived 
little  bungalow,  but  with  pretty  views,  and  quiet,  and  away  from  the 
village. 

'Bungalow '  puzzled  us  for  some  time,  but  at  length  we  discovered 
that  it  meant  something  East-Indian,  but  why  it  should  be  applied  to 
a  Christian  cottage,  in  the  highly-intelligent  town  of  Summerfield,  we 
could  not  imagine,  or  at  least  Mrs.  Stearns  could  not. 

Still  we  liked  her  very  much.  She  was  witty,  well-informed,  and 
hospitable.  She  instituted  a  very  agreeable  custom  of  giving  a  dinner 
once  a  week  to  seven  ladies,  herself  being  the  eighth.  No  gentleman 
was  allowed  to  show  his  head  at  these  entertainments,  though  Dr.  In- 
gersoU was  permitted  to  come  in  the  evening,  for  we  staid  to  supper. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  gentlemen  were  permitted  to  follow  the  Doctor, 
but  Lydia  preferred  to  have  the  gentlemen  save  themselves  for  her 
whist-parties,  which  were  semi- weekly. 

These  dinners  were  great  events  in  Summerfield.  The  dishes  were 
very  new  and  very  delicious,  but  wo  ate  them  with  commendable  self- 
respect,  and  pretended  to  have  eaten  them  all  before. 

Lydia  enjoyed  Dr.  In<:rersoll  very  much,  and  Ro.se,  his  only  daughter, 
was  her  especial  favorite.  She  took  much  notice  of  her  ;  drove  her 
frequently  in  her  little  carriage  ;  read  with  her,  and  did  much  to  add 
to  the  very  good  education  the  Doctor  had  given  his  darling  :  and  one 
of  our  most  delightful  dinners  was  given  by  Lydia,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recovery  of  Rose  from  a  fit  of  illness,  during  which,  Lydia  had 
nursed  her  with  the  greatest  affection. 

Perhaps  we  should  state  that  Miss  Hedd  had  requested  many  of  us 
to  call  her  by  her  Christian  name,  before  she  had  been  long  with  us. 
Among  the  privileged  persons  were  Dr.  IngersoU  and  Rose,  and,  from 
hearing  them  so  call  her,  we  all  followed,  when  speaking  of  her. 

Lydia  received  us  —  the  fortunate  seven  —  in  a  pretty  little  room 
looking  out  on  the  garden.  She  had  now  been  with  us  nearly  a  year. 
The  lilacs  were  in  full  bloom  about  the  cottage,  and  Rose  IngersoU  sat 
on  the  sofa,  in  her  sweet  white  dress,  looking  beautifully  delicate  and 
convalescent.  Mrs.  Went  worth  had  arrived.  Mrs.  Hanson  came,  in 
great  outward  adornment  and  much  manner,  with  juvenile  vivacity  and 
kittenish  buoyancy,  which  hardly  fitted  her  five-and-forty  years.  She 
rushed  at  poor  Rose,  embraced  her  violently,  called  her  her  dear  lily  of 
the  valley,  her  white  Rose,  and  other  endearing  terms. 

'  You  must  excuse  me,  dear  Miss  Hedd,  I  am  so  enthusiastic.  I  never 
could  contain  myself* 
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'  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should,  Madam/  said  Lydia,  in  her  rough 
way.     *  I  always  think  if  people  feel  so,  it  is  best  to  let  it  out.* 

The  party  being  complete  we  went  to  dinner.  We  had  to  descend 
two  steps  to  the  dining-room. 

*  Here  we  go,  Hedd  foremost,*  said  our  hostess,  who  loved  a  pun. 

*  Why,  no  one  has  fallen !  *  said  Mrs.  Steams,  with  a  frightened  air. 

We  forbear  to  mention  the  delicacies  which  tempted  us  on  that  occa- 
sion. Women  are  supposed  not  to  eat ;  and  for  fear  some  budding  Byron 
may  read  these  pages,  and  find  his  theory  disturbed,  we  will  not  refute 
that  belief 

But  no  one  ever  believed  that  women  remained  silent,  so  we  may 
narrate  the  conversation. 

'  Rose,  try  these  sweetbreads,*  said  Lydia. 

*  Ah !  that  reminds  me  of  poor  Mrs.  Ames,'  said  Rose.  *  Lydia,  you 
must  let  Williams  carry  one  of  those  to  poor  Mrs.  Ames.* 

'  Yes,  Rose,  but  you  must  explain  it ;  for  you  know  I  have  never  seen 
her  yet,  and  I  fear  it  might  seem  officious.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Ames,  indeed.  Early  in  the  winter  a  little  Ames  had 
made  his  appearance  in  this  cold  and  wicked  world,  and  the  young 
mother  had  passed  a  weary  winter  of  illness  and  trial.  Kind  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  with  her  great  heart,  had  been  all  that  she  could  to  the 
poor  stranger,  and  many  other  ladies  had  forgotten  aristocracy  and  Mrs. 
Pendleton,  and  watched  by  her  sick  bed.  But  owing  to  these  causes, 
Miss  Hedd  had  never  seen  our  bone  of  contention.  Rose,  too,  had  been 
a  prisoner  nearly  all  winter,  so  that  Mrs.  Ames  had  one  comforter  the 
less. 

Mrs.  Hanson  told  us  a  very  romantic  but  rather  improbable  story 
about  Mrs.  Ames's  husband,  whom  we  rarely  saw,  as  he  rose  early  and 
drove  to  the  rail-road,  which  was  being  constructed  near  Summerfield. 
She  said  he  was  throwing  a  stone  one  day  out  on  his  works,  when  a 
ring  came  off  his  finger,  and  was  lost.  He  showed  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety,  and  said  he  would  have  rather  lost  five  pounds  than  that  ring, 
and  immediately  hired  an  Irishman  to  look  for  it. 

*  Now  that  shows  me  that  he  is  English,*  said  Mrs.  Hanson.  *  Yan- 
kees don't  talk  about  fi\e  pounds.' 

Mrs.  Wentworth  said,  '  Why  shouldn't  he  be  English  ?  *  She  had 
never  asked  Mrs.  Ames  about  herself,  for  there  was  a  sort  of  reserve 
about  her  that  forbade  it,  but  she  had  no  sort  of  doubt  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ames  were  English  people,  and  she  almost  thought  they  had  run 
away  and  been  married  clandestinely,  for  she  was  sure  Mr.  Ames  did 
not  look  at  all  like  a  working-man,  or  seem  to  know  much  about  com- 
mon life. 

'  Williams,  pour  me  a  glass  of  wine,'  said  Miss  Hedd,  looking  dis- 
tressed. 

We  all  remembered  that  Dr.  Ingersoll's  letter  had  spoken  of  the  ill- 
conduct  of  some  of  Miss  Hedd's  relatives,  and  we  concluded  this  remark 
had  caused  unpleasant  recollections. 

She  shook  them  off,  as  one  of  the  ladies  began  rallying  Rose  Inger- 
soll  on  the  subject  of  the  yovmg  rector,  who  was  rather  inclined  to  ad- 
mire her. 
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*  What  a  charming  tableau  you  made  the  other  morning,  Rose,  with 
Mr.  Thurston  sitting  at  the  head  of  your  sofa,  and  your  papa  looking 
benignly  on,'  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  laughing. 

Lydia  did  not  like  Mr.  Thurston. 

*  What  I  Rose  Ingersoll  I  did  you  allow  that  Mr.  Thurston  to  sit  and 
talk  to  you?' 

*  Yes,  Lydia ;  dear,  sentimental  Mr.  Thurston ! '  said  Rose,  for  she 
liked  a  joke.  *  The  window  was  open,  and  the  lilacs  peeped  in  and 
filled  the  parlor  with  fragrance.  I  reclined  on  a  sofa,  looking  delicate 
and  interesting.  The  humming-birds  flew  about,  the  very  bees  sang 
and  buzzed  in  a  loving  manner  :  why  should  not  Mr.  Thurston  and  I 
join  the  voices  of  the  season,  and  sing  and  buzz  of  love !  * 

*  Nonsense,  Rose.  I  see  you  don't  care  for  that  silly  fellow ;  but  if  I 
ever  hear  of  your  talking  under  any  description  of  lilac-bush,  and  en- 
couraging stupid  young  clergymen,  I  will  write  to  Lord  John  directly 
and  tell  him  not  to  come. 

*  Did  Rose  ever  tell  you  of  Lord  John  ?  *  addressing  us  all. 

*  Never,*  burst  from  twelve  anxious  lips. 

*  Well,  Lord  John  C is  my  near  relative,  and  the  finest  young 

man  in  England.  He  is  not  only  handsome  and  accomplished,  but  he 
is  good  and  great.  He  entertains  the  belief  that  some  peerless  woman 
is  growing  up  for  him  somewhere,  and  so  do  J.  He  is  in  this  country 
now,  and  is  coming  here  to  see  me.  If  Rose  behaves  herself,  I  intend 
to  marry  him  to  her,  and  raise  her  to  the  peerage  —  but  no  more  flirta- 
tions with  young  clergymen.  Rose  I     I  will  not  stand  it ! ' 

Now  Lydia  had  no  more  idea  of  marrying  Rose  to  Lord  John,  than 
she  had  idea  oi  marrying  him  herself  She  knew  very  well  that  my 
Lord  John's  papa  would  not  relish  the  idea  of  an  unentitled  daughter- 
in-law,  and  in  many  a  conversation  with  Rose  had  she  talked  of  the 
feeling  which  existed  in  England  against  mesalliances.  With  her  it 
was  merely  a  joke,  and  she  perhaps  had  a  whimsical  idea  that  when 
she  brought  these  young  people  together,  they  might  inconveniently 
fall  in  love,  and  all  this  joking  of  hers  would  prove  Rose's  efiectual  safe- 
guard in  case  they  did. 

Fate  had  provided  a  more  certain  heart-armor  for  Miss  Rose  than 
even  Miss  Lydia  had  been  able  to  construct,  and  that  was  an  undefined 
sentiment  of  regard  which  that  young  lady  felt  for  one  Mr.  Gordon  Lee, 
a  dark-eyed  young  gentleman,  who  had  passed  one  of  his  vacations  in 
Summerfield,  and  made  some  use  of  it,  in  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  Rose. 

They  were  both  extremely  young,  but  that  has  not  always  prevented 
people  from  being  extremely  fond  of  one  another  ;  and  although  no  one 
knew,  of  course,  '  how  far '  matters  had  gone,  we  all  married  Rose  to 
Gordon  Lee,  in  our  imaginations. 

Fate,  however,  interfered  once  more  in  Miss  Lydia's  plans,  and  sent 
Dr.  Ingersoll  and  Rose  to  the  sea-side,  for  the  better  building-up  of  the 
health  of  the  latter.     And  the  first  day  at  dinner,  Rose's  neighbor 

pointed  out  to  her  Lord  John  C ,  who  had  come  down  with  a  party 

of  young  men  to  the  hotel  where  they  were  staying. 

Dr.  Ingersoll  immediately  made  his  acquaintance,  on  the  strength  of 
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mutual  regard  for  Miss  Lydia.  Lord  John  desired  an  introduction  to 
his  lovely  daughter ;  and  very  many  walks,  sails,  and  talks,  was  the 
natural  result. 

Alas !  there  was  no  Lydia,  no  Gordon  Lee  present.  *  Both  were 
young,  and  one  was  beautiful.'  Rose  was  a  very  attractive  girl ;  she  had 
an  Americail  face,  -with  an  English  figure.  It  was  a  combination  Lord 
John  had  not  met  with ;  her  grace,  her  tact,  the  almost  inseparable  accom- 
paniments of  the  independent,  self-reliant  education  she  had  had,  charmed 
and  surprised  the  young  Englisliman.  He,  too,  was  very  agreeable ; 
he  was  not  as  handsome  as  Gordon  Lee,  so  Rose  obscrv^ed  to  herself,  as 
they  returned  from  a  boating  party,  as  the  young  Lord's  healthy  English 
face  glowed  with  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  ;  nor  was  he  quite  as  in- 
tellectual :  but  how  manly  he  was  I  how  athletic,  how  strong  I 

One  day  he  brought  down  his  book  of  drawings  to  show  her.  She 
was  astonished  to  fmd  how  accomplished  he  was  ;  he,  so  modest,  so 
silent  on  all  that  related  to  himself  She  turned  over  the  leaves,  ono 
by  one,  and  came  to  some  female  heads. 

*  Why,  certainly,  this  is  a  picture  of  some  one  I  have  seen !  Why,  this 
is  Mrs.  Ames !    No,  it  cannot  be  ;  but  how  like  I ' 

Lord  John  turned  pale.  '  I  did  not  know  that  was  in  existence  ;  but 
whom  did  you  say  it  resembled  ?  ' 

*  Mrs.  Ames ;  the  dearest,  sweetest  woman  ;  she  has  lived  in  Sum- 
merfield  a  year  or  so,  and  has  been  very  ill.  No  one  knows  her  or  her 
husband  ;  that  is,  no  one  did.  But  papa  and  I,  and  a  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
have  been  to  see  her  ;  and  her  husband  came  to  see  papa  when  they 
first  came  to  our  village  ;  I  don't  know  why,  perhaps  because  he  is  a 
clergyman  ;  and  I  believe  he  told  papa  about  himself,  but  papa  never 
would  tell.' 

*  Resemblances  are  curious  sometimes :  these  were  mostly  sketches 
made  in  Spain ;'  and  Lord  John  took  his  port-folio  and  left  the  room. 

Before  the  young  people  parted  at  the  sea-shore,  one  soft  summer  twi- 
light, Lord  John  took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  showed  the  design 
carved  on  it.  It  was  an  arrow  transfixing  the  stem  of  a  rose,  and  ap- 
parently flying  through  the  air  with  its  fragrant  prize. 

*  This  is  my  crest,  dear  lady  ;  my  brave  ancestors  had  to  win  their 
roses  with  more  deadly  weapons  than  we  are  called  to  use ;  but  I 
trust  we  are  to  be  no  degenerate  ancestors,  and  that  we  may  win  our 
roses  with  devotion  and  love,  instead  of  arrows  I ' 

Rose  did  not  reply  ;  she  certainly  liked  Lord  John  very  much,  but 
did  she  love  him  -  Did  not  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  sometimes  come  in  and 
destroy  the  pleasant  picture  of  sailing  off  to  England,  and  living  in  a 
turreted  castle,  like  those  she  had  seen  in  landscapes  ? 

He  took  her  hand,  and  gently  slipped  the  ring  on  it.  *  Wear  it,  at 
least,  dear  lady,  till  we  meet  again  :  1  shall  see  you  before  many  weeks. 
You  do  not  make  any  promise  by  consenting  to  wear  it  ;  you  will  but 
remember  the  owner,  and  this  evening,  when  you  see  it.' 

That  evenhig  Lord  John  had  a  long  interview  with  Dr.  Ligersoll ; 
but  there  was  not  one  word  spoken  about  Rose. 

The  first  person  Rose  saw  when  she  reached  home  was  Gordon  Lee, 
the  second  was  Lydia,  the  third  was  Mrs.  Ames. 
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Lydia  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  delight,  and  wonder,  at  the 
account  of  Lord  John.  Rose  was  a  woman,  and  therefore  quite  capa- 
ble of  throwing  dust  in  her  (Lydia's)  eyes,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  John's 
admiration ;  beside,  a  walk  with  Gordon  Lee  had  quite  convinced  her 
that  Lord  John's  ring  must  be  returned. 

Sweet  Mrs.  Ames  was  very  happy  to  see  her  friend,  and  listened  to 
the  account  of  her  visit  with  pleasure.  She  had  her  little  son  in  her 
arms,  and  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  him,  while  Bx>se 
described  Lord  John,  and  the  remarkable  resemblance  which  that  pic- 
ture of  liis  bore  to  Mrs.  Ames. 

*  It  was  fuller  than  you,  Mrs.  Ames,  and  more  smiling,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  riding-habit ;  but  so  like  you  ! ' 

Mrs.  Ames  hid  her  face  on  the  baby's  little  white  shoulder,  and  walked 
up  and  down  silently.  Rose  talked  on,  admired  the  baby,  and  got  up 
to  go  home.  As  she  shook  hands  at  parting,  Mrs.  Ames  screamed  with 
delight,  as  she  saw  Lord  John's  ring. 

*  My  husband's  ring  !  Where  was  it  found,  dear  Rose  ?  The  very 
one  I  gave  him  before  wc  were  married !  Poor  George !  how  he  sor- 
rowed when  he  lost  it ;  almost  the  last  relic  of  happier  days  !  Did  that 
Irishman  bring  it  to  you  ? ' 

Rose  was  very  much  confused.  A  whole  history  came  out  with  these 
words,  and  she  had  not  time  to  connect  the  links,  nor  did  she  want  to 
tell  the  romantic  story  of  the  ring.  Mrs.  Ames  looked  anxiously  at 
her,  never  doubting  that  the  ring  was  the  one  lost  by  her  husband,  and 
wondering  at  her  confusion. 

Rose  at  length  found  voice  and  courage  to  say  :  *  Mrs.  Ames,  this  is 
not  yours  ;  it  is  one  that  Lord  John  C put  on  my  finger.' 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Ames's  turn  to  be  confused.  What  had  she  done  ? 
What  a  dreadful  disclosure  she  had  made  ! 

*  Rose,  dear,  you  have  unfortunately  become  possessor  of  a  secret : 
may  I  depend  upon  you  ?  Will  you  keep  it  secret  ?  You  shall  know 
more  soon  ;  but,  dear  Rose,  what  have  I  to  hear  —  can  it  be  possible  ? 
What  strange  links  bind  us  all  together  ! ' 

Rose  walked  home,  bewildered  and  almost  stunned.  She  was  not 
particularly  imaginative,  and  her  mind  was  very  much  disturbed  with 
her  own  affairs.  The  Ames  mystery  perplexed  her  greatly.  She  walked 
up  to  her  own  little  room,  and  tried  to  unravel  the  complicated  aHair. 

The  next  day,  on  returning  from  a  walk  with  Gordon  Lee,  she  ran  in 
to  see  Lydia,  who  was  sitting  in  her  little  parlor,  crying. 

'  0  Lydia  I '  said  Rose,  *  don't  do  that,  I  beg  of  you  !  Every  body  is 
in  trouble  ;  every  body  is  saying  and  doing  strange  things,  and  I  came 
in  to  see  ymi,  hoping  that  you  at  least  were  all  right !  Papa  is  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  great  perturbation  ;  I  am  walking  up  and  down  in 
great  distress;  you  are  crying,  and  Mrs.  Ames !' 

She  had  nearly  forgotten  her  promise  I 

*  Go  home,  dear  child,  go  home  I  I  can't  tell  you  any  thing,  but  your 
papa  will  I ' 

Rose  walked  home  ;  went  to  her  papa's  study.  There  stood  Lord 
John,  with  his  arms  around  Mrs.  Ames  ! 
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and  legislate  somewhat  as  they  pleased ;  but  even  here  her  power  was 
felt,  and  Mr.  Peirson  always  attributed  the  loss  of  his  election  to  her, 
because  she  had  a  son-in-law  who  wanted  his  place,  and  got  it. 

This  formidable  female  convened,  therefore,  a  tea-party,  to  take  into 
consideration  Mrs.  Ames's  case. 

Mrs.  Hanson  came  early.  She  was  our  wit  and  woman  of  letters. 
We  always  regretted  that  she  could  not  in  some  way  reach  the  throne  ; 
for  virtuous  as  we  were,  we  felt  that  she  would  have  been  a  Pompa- 
dour, had  she  had  the  chance.  The  evil  whispered  that  Mrs.  Hanson 
liked  a  flirtation,  and  there  had  been  a  chronic  one  in  progress  for  many 
years.  Still  Mrs.  Pendleton  affected  Mrs.  Hanson,  so  we  bore  with  it 
in  silence,  and  really  admired  her  wit  and  talent  very  much. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Stearns,  who  was  somewhat  richer  than  the  rest  of 
us,  and  therefore  (such  is  the  weakness  of  even  the  most  exalted  charac- 
ters ! )  quite  deferred  to  by  the  younger  and  least  aristocratic  of  the 
villagers,  (Summcrfieldians,  forgive  me  1  I  should  have  said,  commu- 
nity.) It  required  (as  Sydney  Smith  said)  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a 
joke  into  Mrs.  Stearns's  understanding,  and  I  think  that  had  any  such 
operation  been  imdcrtaken,  even  with  the  influence  of  chloroform,  it 
would  have  been  fatal,  as  almost  any  sizable  idea  would  have  distend- 
ed her  mind  entirely  beyond  the  natural  dimensions.  Her  literal  in- 
terpretation of  any  remark  made  it  sometimes  awkward  to  talk  witli 
her  on  general  topics,  but  she  was  aristocratic  to  a  great  degree,  and 
her  ancestors,  in  some  remote  age,  came  from  Boston. 

Then  came  Mrs.  Wentworth,  whom  we  thorough  aristocrats  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  She  was  one  of  us  by  birth  and  position,  but  she 
was  always  breaking  out  and  doing  improper  things,  like  calling  on  new 
people,  and  we  felt  that  if  such  people  as  Mrs.  Wentworth  were  en- 
couraged, anarchy  and  confusion  would  come  next.  Some  of  us  had 
said  as  much,  and  had  remonstrated  with  her ;  but  she  said,  *  Humbug ! ' 
and  went  on  her  way,  with  her  bright  blue  eyes  full  of  mischief  and 
determination. 

She  was  the  only  woman  in  the  village  who  did  not  dread  Mrs.  Pen- 
dleton, and  the  occasional  rebufis  which  that  monarch  met  with  from 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  were,  perhaps,  the  only  instances  of  downright  rebellion 
she  had  ever  had  to  contend  against. 

We  had  tremendous  talk  at  the  tea-party.  After  exhausting  the  in- 
teresting events  of  village  news,  and  after  listening  to  two  or  three  well- 
told  anecdotes  from  Mrs.  Hanson,  Mrs.  Pendleton  majestically  com- 
menced making  tea,  and  giving  out  the  law  at  the  same  moment. 

*  Ladies,  I  presume  you  have  all  heard  of  the  advent  in  our  village  of 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ames,  and  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  worthy  rector,  or 
rather  I  should  say,  our  late  rector,  Dr.  Ingcrsoll,  has  requested  all  the 
ladies  to  call  and  see  her.  I  have  inquired  about  the  woman,  and  have 
seen  her,  and  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  her  vulgar  and  low-bred,  and 
I  need  not  say  that  1  presume  none  of  you  will  call  upon  her.* 

Mrs.  Pendleton  paused  and  looked  around  on  her  quaking  subjects 
until  her  eye  reached  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  was  trotting  her  cup  up 
and  down  and  looking  from  the  window  and  smiling. 

Now  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  very  tall  and  handsome,  and  could  by  no 
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means  do  any  thing  that  was  not  noticed.  So  Mrs.  Pendleton's  atten- 
tion was  arrested  immediately,  and  a  look  of  alarm  ran  round  the  room, 
for  we  knew  '  the  hour  of  hattle  was  near,  and  the  trumpets  sounded 
even  to  the  combat* 

*  May  we  inquire  what  amuses  Mrs.  Wentworth  ?  *  said  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton, with  knitted  brows. 

'  I  was  bowing  to  poor  Mrs.  Ames,*  said  that  undaunted  individual. 
'  May  I  inquire  how  you  happen  to  know  Mrs.  Ames  ? '  said  the  auto- 
crat, paling  with  wrath. 

*  I  called  yesterday,  and  found  her  a  charming  person,  and  I  intend 
to  know  her  better,  and  I  trust  all  of  you  ladies  will  hasten  to  cultivate 
her,  and  give  yourselves  the  great  pleasure  of  knowing  her,*  said  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  still  smiling,  and  looking  about  with  her  bright  courageous 
eyes. 

Mrs.  Pendleton  was  a  skilful  general ;  she  knew  that  a  dignified  si- 
lence was  more  impressive  than  a  vigorous  denunciation,  so  after  a 
pause,  she  asked  Mrs.  Wentworth  to  take  another  cup  of  tea. 

Although  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  touch  pitch  and  not  be  de- 
filed, yet  we  all  wanted  to  hear  about  Mrs.  Ames,  and  Mrs.  Hanson, 
presuming  on  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Pendleton,  asked  a  few  questions. 

*  She  has  an  English  way  of  speaking,*  began  Mrs.  Wentworth  ;  *  she 
is  very  well  educated,  and  I  particularly  noticed  the  beauty  of  her 
hands.  She  asked  me  if  there  were  any  young  ladies  who  wished  to 
take  lessons  on  the  piano  ;  she  says  she  should  like  a  few  s'^holars  ;  she 
was  trying  to  mend  an  old  coat  when  I  went  in ^  * 

*  Whose  coat  was  it  ?  *  asked  literal  Mrs.  Steams. 

'  Her  husband's,  I  suppose.  She  laughed  very  prettily,  and  asked 
me  to  show  her  how  it  was  done,  saying  she  didn't  know  very  well  how 
to  mend  old  clothes.' 

*  Very  creditable  to  a  poor  man's  wife,*  growled  Mrs.  Pendleton. 

*  I  wonder  if  she  ever  heard  of  Burns^s  mother,  who  made  *  auld 
claithes  look  'maist  as  gude  as  new,' '  sighed  Mrs.  Hanson. 

*  Do  you  know,'  burst  out  impetuous  Mrs.  Wentworth,  *  she  looks  to 
me  as  if  she  had  a  history  ! ' 

*  What  history  ?  *  interrupted  Mrs.  Stearns.  *  I  have  Robertson's  and 
Gibbon's.' 

*  No,  a  story,  a  romantic  story.  I  think  she  has  seen  better  days.  I 
wonder  if  any  body  knows  any  thing  about  her.' 

*  Dr.  Ingersoll,'  suggested  a  modest  voice  in  the  comer. 

Now  Dr.  Ingersoll  was  a  character.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents, 
but  had  not  applied  them  much.  He  had  been  educated  abroad,  and 
perhaps  that  unfitted  him  for  the  duties  of  his  New-England  paiish. 
Certainly,  though  for  many  years  our  rector,  he  had  not  corrected  somo 
very  important  faults  in  our  community,  but  was  whimsically  fond  of 
bringing  them  to  light ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  humor,  learning,  and  ec- 
centricity, and  having  enough  to  live  on,  he  had  retired  from  the  minis- 
try, being  a  little  lazy  withal,  and  had  been  succeeded  in  turn  by  sev- 
eiul  young  men,  to  torment  whom  was  the  honey  of  Mrs.  Pendleton's 
existence. 

Just  at  the  moment  of  this  last  question.  Dr.  Ingersoll  was  announced. 
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He  was  evidently  much  amused  internally,  and  had  dropped  in  to  hear 
the  result  of  the  ladies'  congress. 

Mrs.  Pendleton  had  retired  from  the  Ames  conversation,  and  was 
talking  with  Mrs.  Hanson  with  dignified  contempt,  every  now  and  then 
catching  a  remark  of  ours,  but  appearing  stone  deaf  to  the  whole  thing. 
She  did  not  dislike  Br.  Ingersoll ;  he  was  an  ancient  institution,  an 
aristocrat,  and  treated  her  with  profound  respect.  She  had  an  innate 
suspicion  that  he  laughed  at  her,  but  as  she  frequently  said,  *  Dr.  Inger- 
soll had  a  vein  of  levity  in  his  composition  which  prevented  his  be- 
coming a  distinguished  man,'  she  probably  comforted  herself  in  that 
way. 

At  length  Mrs.  Wentworth  foimd  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  Doctor 
about  Mrs.  Ames.  He  pleaded  profound  ignorance,  except  that  he  be- 
lieved she  was  of  English  birth.  *  But  I  have  some  startling  news  for 
you,  ladies,'  said  the  Doctor,  taking  his  spectacles  from  his  pocket ;  *  we 
are  to  have  another  neighbor.' 

To  quiet  the  storm  of 'When?'  *Who?'  *How?*  that  followed, 
the  Doctor  read  us  a  letter,  dated  May  first,  Granton  Vicarage,  D — shire, 
England  : 

'  Dear  Sir  :  I  want  to  ask  your  kind  services  and  attention  for  my 
friend  and  parishioner.  Miss  Lydia  Hedd,  who  has  taken  the  eccentric 
determination  to  go  to  your  country  to  reside,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  sad 
associations  which  surround  her  home,  lately  a  very  happy  one,  but 
now  desolated  by  the  death  of  her  father,  and  the  ill-conduct  of  a  rela- 
tive. I  have  advised  her  to  try  your  village  at  first,  as  I  entertain 
agreeable  remembrance  of  it,  and  I  know  you  will  receive  her  with  a 
welcome.  She  is  elderly,  quite  rich,  and  connected  with  some  of  the 
best  families  in  the  county.  What  she  is  mentally  and  morally  you 
will  soon  discover  —  one  of  the  wittiest  and  wisest  of  women,  and  when 
not  too  much  prejudiced,  one  of  the  best.  She  wishes  me  to  add,  that 
if  it  is  not  too  great  an  effort,  she  wishes  you  would  take  a  house  for  her 
for  one  year,  as  she  always  travels  with  a  retinue. 

*  How  is  my  friend  Rose  ?  Blossomed  yet  ?  Not  plucked  from  the 
parent  stem,  I  trust,  though  my  ungallant  memory  informs  me  that  she 
approaches  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  sixteen.  Ah  !  old  friend,  when 
you  and  I  measured  wits  at  Edinboro'  we  did  not  feel  as  stiff  as  we  do 
now ;  but  one  of  us,  at  least,  has  kept  the  stiffness  from  the  vital  organs, 
and  still  is  yours,  as  of  yore,  Gkobob  SwcLAxn.' 

We  immediately  began  to  run  over  in  our  minds  the  houses  in  the 
village  which  would  suit  a  lady  *  connected  with  the  best  families  in 
the  county.*  There  were  but  two  empty  ones.  One  was  the  Cramp- 
ton-House,  a  large  red  brick  house,  with  stiff  rooms  on  either  side  the 
hall,  a  stiff  yard,  and  fence  in  front.  It  had  belonged  to  a  gentleman 
lately  deceased,  and  was  waiting  for  a  purchaser.  Another  was  the 
little  rambling  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  street,  with  rooms  in  all  sorts 
of  out-of-the-way  places,  built  by  some  low-bred  man  who  delighted  in 
prospects  ;  we  immediately  concluded  that  the  high-born  lady  would 
prefer  the  Crampton-House,  as  that  was  much  nearer  a  ducal  residence 
in  our  minds  than  any  other  attainable. 
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Dr.  IngersoU,  with  his  usual  ohstinacy  and  eccentricity,  decided  upon 
the  cottage. 

By  the  first  of  July  we  had  all  called  upon  and  seen  Miss  Lydia 
Hedd.  She  was  forty  or  more,  tall,  thin,  and  not  handsome.  Wo 
thought  we  saw  traces  of  nohle  hlood  in  her  sallow  countenance,  but 
we  felt  a  little  offended  at  her  freedom  of  speech.  For  instance,  when 
we  suggested  that  we  thought  the  Crampton-House  would  have  heen  a 
moie  fitting  residence  for  a  lady  of  her  importance,  she  called  it  a  mis- 
erable-loolang,  stiff!  nonsensical  house,  with  no  views  from  it  except  the 
opposite  stable  ;  while  she  spoke  of  her  cottage  as  an  ugly,  Ul-contrived 
little  bungalow,  but  with  pretty  views,  and  quiet,  and  away  from  the 
village. 

*  Bungalow '  puzzled  us  for  some  time,  but  at  length  we  discovered 
that  it  meant  something  East-Indian,  but  why  it  should  be  applied  to 
a  Christian  cottage,  in  the  highly-intelligent  town  of  Summerfield,  we 
could  not  imagine,  or  at  least  Mrs.  Steams  could  not. 

Still  we  liked  her  very  much.  She  was  witty,  well-informed,  and 
hospitable.  She  instituted  a  very  agreeable  custom  of  giving  a  dinner 
once  a  week  to  seven  ladies,  herself  being  the  eighth.  No  gentleman 
was  allowed  to  show  his  head  at  these  entertainments,  though  Dr.  In- 
gersoll  was  permitted  to  come  in  the  evening,  for  we  staid  to  supper. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  gentlemen  were  permitted  to  follow  the  Doctor, 
but  Lydia  preferred  to  have  the  gentlemen  save  themselves  for  her 
whist-parties,  which  were  semi- weekly. 

These  dinners  were  great  events  in  Summerfield.  The  dishes  were 
very  new  and  very  delicious,  but  we  ate  them  with  commendable  self- 
respect,  and  pretended  to  have  eaten  them  all  before. 

Lydia  enjoyed  Dr.  Ingersoll  very  much,  and  Rose,  his  only  daughter, 
was  her  especial  favorite.  She  took  much  notice  of  her  ;  drove  her 
frequently  in  her  little  carriage  ;  read  with  her,  and  did  much  to  add 
to  the  very  good  education  the  Doctor  had  given  his  darHng  :  and  one 
of  our  most  delightful  dinners  was  given  by  Lydia,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recovery  of  Rose  from  a  fit  of  illness,  during  which,  Lydia  had 
nursed  her  with  the  greatest  affection. 

Perhaps  we  should  state  that  Miss  Hedd  had  requested  many  of  us 
to  call  her  by  her  Christian  name,  before  she  had  been  long  with  us. 
Among  the  privileged  persons  were  Dr.  Ingersoll  and  Rose,  and,  from 
hearing  them  so  call  her,  we  all  followed,  when  speaking  of  her. 

Lydia  received  us  —  the  fortunate  seven  —  in  a  pretty  little  room 
looking  out  on  the  garden.  She  had  now  been  with  us  nearly  a  year. 
The  lilacs  were  in  full  bloom  about  the  cottage,  and  Rose  Ingersoll  sat 
on  the  sofa,  in  her  sweet  white  dress,  looking  beautifully  delicate  and 
convalescent.  Mrs.  Wentworth  had  arrived.  Mrs.  Hanson  came,  in 
great  outward  adornment  and  much  manner,  with  juvenile  vivacity  and 
kittenish  buoyancy,  which  hardly  fitted  her  five-and-forty  years.  She 
rushed  at  poor  Rose,  embraced  her  violently,  called  her  her  dear  lily  of 
the  valley,  her  white  Rose,  and  other  endearing  terms. 

*  You  must  excuse  me,  dear  Miss  Hedd,  I  am  so  enthusiastic.  I  never 
could  contain  myself.' 
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THE    DEATH    OF    THE    YEAR 


BT     TRJiHOrS      OSUASa    JAKTirR. 


Feeble,  and  faint,  and  ^m,  and  gray, 
In  his  last  dark  hour  the  Old  Year  lay  ; 
And  heavily  came  his  parting  breath, 
And  his  eyes  grew  dim  in  the  mists  of  death. 

Yet  a  few  months  past,  when  the  Spring-time  smUed, 
This  gray  Old  Year  was  a  merry  child ; 
And  he  rivalled  the  lark,  as  it  cleft  the  air. 
And  twmed  bright  buds  with  his  golden  hair. 


Then  the  Summer  camo,  and  tlie  buds  were  flowers, 
And  the  nightingale  sang  in  the  blooming  bowers ; 
And  a  pensive  youtli,  ho  loved  the  night, 
And  the  silent  stars,  and  the  pale  moonlight. 

Still  the  months  rolled  by,  and  the  Autumn  now 
Gave  its  golden  fruit  from  each  bending  bough; 
And,  with  mind  mature,  he  had  reached  at  leogtli, 
The  full  perfection  of  manly  strength. 


But  the  leaves  grew  scar,  and  the  Autumn  past, 
And  the  tall  trees  bent  to  the  wintry  blast, 
And  the  days  wore  on,  and  the  end  drew  nigh, 
And  the  wear}'  Old  Year  lay  down  to  die. 


Feeble,  and  faint,  and  grim,  and  gray, 
In  his  last  dark  hour  the  Old  Year  lay; 
And  heavily  came  his  parting  breatli, 
And  his  eyes  grew  dim  in  the  mists  of  death. 


Yet  not  alone,  for  Old  Time  stood  there, 
Ho  watched  at  his  side  with  paternal  care; 
And  he  gazed  on  the  glass  in  his  withered  hand, 
And  jealously  counted  each  ebbhig  sand. 


Nay,  not  alone,  for  a  company  vast. 
The  shades  of  the  numberless  years  of  the  past, 
Encircled  the  couch  where  the  dying  year  lay, 
And  mournfully  beckoned  his  spirit  away. 


Then  sullenly  tolled  from  a  crumbling  tower 
The  solemn  t»tn)kes  of  the  midnight  hour; 
And  the  ghost  of  the  pray  Old  Year  was  free, 
With  the  fhadowy  past,  in  eternity  I 
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CHARLES  aODPREY  LELAND. 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four.  His 
every-day  life  has  doubtless  been  that  which  characterizes  our  unro- 
mantic  age ;  and  as  with  most  intellectual  men,  marked  rather  by  the 
gradual  development  of  his  ideas  than  by  the  astonishing  strokes  of  his 
fortune.  Mr.  Leland  passed  through  an  honorable  collegiate  career  at 
Princeton,  and  graduated  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five. 
Immediately  after  taking  his  first  degree,  he  embarked  for  Europe,  and 
passed  the  flower  of  his  youth,  Uke  a  scholar  of  the  middle  age,  either 
in  wandering  from  one  great  university  to  another,  pursuing  various 
courses  of  study  at  his  different  resting-places,  or  in  gathering  that  pe- 
culiar knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  comes  only  from  the  chang- 
ing scenes  of  travel.  Such  a  life  must  have  been  strictly  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Leland*s  tastes ;  and  by  the  longing  looks  which  he  some- 
times casts  behind  him,  we  should  infer  that  he  abandoned  his  student- 
life  with  no  common  regret.  After  some  years,  however,  he  returned 
to  America,  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he  soon  abandon- 
ed for  the  more  genial  pursuits  of  literature.  With  whatever  success 
Mr.  Leland's  career  in  the  law  might  have  been  attended,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  he  chose  wisely  ;  for  nature  designed  him  rather  as  a 
curious  scholar,  and  a  skilful  literary  teacher,  than  as  an  ordinary 
legal  drudge. 

The  American  who  adopts  literature  as  a  profession,  can  certainly  be 
influenced  by  no  sordid  motives.  He  must  look  to  the  exercise  of  his 
art  as  the  only  recompense  for  his  labor.  There  is  no  country  under 
the  sun,  as  far  advanced  in  civilization,  in  which  literary  reward,  both 
in  fame  and  pay,  is  so  slight  as  in  America.  The  reasons  for  such  a 
state  of  things  lie  all  around  us,  and  are  too  obvious  to  need  more  than 
a  passing  remark.  As  our  literature  offers  few  inducements  either  to 
ambition  or  to  avarice,  the  vocation  of  the  writer  has  sunk  so  low,  in 
the  estimation  of  a  people  morbidly  addicted  to  both  these  passions,  that 
a  professed  literary  man  is  looked  upon  with  the  same  pitying  contempt 
that  humanity  gives  to  the  strolling  mendicant.  Indeed  the  profession 
of  the  writer  is  considered  to  be  no  profession  whatever  ;  and  the  man 
who  has  the  hardihood  to  utter  a  volume,  is  glad  to  shelter  liimself 
firom  the  jeers  of  his  friends  behind  his  law-books,  or  his  vials,  or  his 
merchandise,  or  his  completed  fortune,  and  there  blush  for  the  hapless 
venture  of  his  wits.  It  is  in  vain  to  point,  by  way  of  extenuation,  to 
certain  Americans  who  have  gained  both  reputation  and  money  by  their 
writings,  while  the  country  really  affords  no  such  thing  as  a  distinct 
class  of  literary  men.  Apart  from  the  editors  of  newspapers,  where 
shall  we  find  a  body  of  men,  however  innumerous,  who  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  the  pen  alone  ?  Summon  a  meeting  of  American  au- 
thors, and  whence  do  they  come  ?  Bryant  drops  the  editorial  paste 
and  scissors,  Longfellow  rises  from  the  professor's  chair,  Prescott  and 
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Bancroft  issue  from  their  drawing-rooms ;  some  bounce  up  from  law- 
yers' desks,  others  leap  down  from  merchants'  stools,  or  appear  in  the 
robes  of  the  priest,  or  in  the  apron  of  the  mechanic  ;  but  nowhere  can 
we  recognize  one  who  bears  about  him  those  uiunistakable  marks  of 
his  catting  by  which  a  literary  man  is  so  easily  distinguished  in  France 
or  Germany,  or  even  in  money-loving  England.  If  we  might  by  ac- 
cident light  upon  any  one  incautious  enough  to  declare  himself  a  pro- 
fessed litterateur^  the  distinctive  badge  of  his  occupation  would  proba* 
bly  be  a  thread-bare  coat,  or  a  shirtless  back,  or  any  other  strong  mark 
of  peripatetic  pauperism  ;  instead  of  the  neat  array  of  the  well-dressed, 
full-bearded,  opera-going  gentleman,  of  London  or  Paris,  who  drives 
his  brougham  down  to  a  publisher's  shop,  and  exchanges  his  intellect- 
ual wealth  for  the  coarser  necessities  that  are  represented  by  gold  and 
silver.  We  have  no  desire  to  sneer  at  the  few  miserable  types  of 
American  authorhood,  whoso  inner  and  outer  wealth  contrast  bo 
strangely ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  filled  with  shame  and  indignation 
at  their  deplorable  condition,  and  at  the  legislative  stupidity  that  ofiers 
them  up  as  victims  to  the  niggardly  reprinters  of  a  rival  literature. 
We  only  state  facts  which  no  spectator  can  deny.  The  remedy  lies 
upon  the  very  face  of  the  evil.  But  while  this  indiscriminate  repro- 
duction of  modern  English  literature  is  thrust  upon  us  —  as  that  which 
must  and  shall  form  the  staple  of  our  reading  —  all  hopes  of  literaiy 
dignity,  and  of  literary  nationality,  may  as  well  be  abandoned  in 
America.  Why  this  should  be  allowed  is  a  mystery  to  us.  \Miy 
Americans  shoiild  tamely  imbibe  the  very  essence  of  aristocratic  ideas ; 
ideas  which  we  assume  to  regard  as  exploded  —  rather  than  encourage 
a  new  growth  of  republican  letters,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing  our  intellects  to  be  still  under  British  servitude,  and  desperately 
in  need  of  a  second  declaration  of  mental  independence. 

The  previous  remarks  have  naturally  occurred  to  us,  while  turning 
over  the  critical  and  miscellaneous  works  of  the  author  who  forms  the 
subject  of  this  article.  His  writings,  which  cover  a  large  circle  of  lit- 
erature, from  the  most  abstruse  philosophical  criticism,  to  the  lightest 
essays  and  the  most  dashing  poems,  arc  of  striking  originality  both  in 
form  and  in  spirit.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  give  a  list  of  authors 
whose  works  least  resemble  any  of  the  present  generation,  Mr.  Leland*8 
name  would  certainly  stand  among  the  first.  The  wonderful  amount 
and  variety  of  his  learning,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  uses  it  on 
all  occasions,  and  for  all  purposes,  belong  to  a  race  of  writers  whose 
last  genuine  type  departed  with  the  author  of  the  *  Anatomy  of  Mel- 
ancholy.* This  class  has  afforded  but  very  few  specimens.  The 
fathers  of  the  style  were  Rabelais  in  France,  and  Burton  in  England. 
Between  their  time  and  Southey's,  a  period  of  nigh  three  centuries, 
scarcely  a  name  of  any  distinction  can  be  mentioned.  Those  who  i^-on 
reputation  in  the  Rabelaisan  field  were,  at  the  best,  but  mere  imitators 
of  their  great  master.  Burton  himself  had  too  much  of  the  Classic, 
and  too  little  of  the  Gothic  element  in  his  composition,  to  stamp  him  as 
a  true  disciple ;  while  Southey's  '  Doctor,'  in  spite  of  his  ostentatious 
display  of  learning,  was  evidently  written  by  one  who  assumed  a  Bt}-le, 
for  the  nonce,  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,  and  it  therefore  lacked 
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that  easy  genialty  which  vivifies  the  works  of  Rabelais,  and  draws  the 
distinctive  line  between  originality  and  imitation.  Southey,  as  we  all 
know,  could  and  naturally  did  write  in  a  widely  difTerent  manner ; 
but  Rabelais  could  not.  His  learning  flowed  forth  as  spontaneemsly  as 
his  exhaustless  humor ;  it  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  his  style,  and  to 
deny  him  that,  would  have  been  to  deny  him  a  language.  The  latter 
case  is  also  Mr.  Leland^s.  In  his  serious  essays  he  piles  authority  upon 
authority,  quotation  upon  quotation  —  from  all  times,  and  from  all 
languages  —  until  the  reader  fairly  staggers  under  a  weight  of  recon- 
dite arguments,  tossed  into  his  mind  with  an  ease  and  a  prodigal  pro- 
fusion that  is  absolutely  astounding.  Even  in  his  poems  and  light 
sketches,  we  are  struck,  on  close  scrutiny,  with  the  strange  and  unusual 
knowledge  that  shines  through  them,  and  peers  from  every  comer,  in 
grotesque  contrast  to  the  main  design,  like  the  purgatorial  heads  that 
startle  us  amid  the  airy  graces  of  a  Gothic  building.  A  love-song  may 
be  founded  upon  a  Neo-Pl atonic  idea,  or  treated  after  the  manner  of 
the  Minnisinger  or  the  Troubador.  A  squib  at  some  modem  supersti- 
tion may  be  written  with  the  simple  faith  or  Doctor  John  Dee ;  or 
traced  back  through  the  wild  beliefs  of  ancient  middle  Germany ; 
through  the  Cabala,  the  Talmud,  the  mysteries  of  Egypt  —  until  it 
vanishes  among  the  fragments  of  early  Sanscrit  literature.  So  wide  a 
sweep  of  knowledge,  gathered  both  from  the  study  of  books  and  the 
observation  of  travel,  is  possessed  by  no  living  writer  of  our  language. 
It  was  said  of  one  of  the  Schlegels,  that  he  could  read  any  thing,  from 
Plato  to  a  primer;  such  must  be  the  adaptability  of  Mr.  Leland's 
mind.  How  a  man,  under  thirty-three  years  of  age,  has  managed  to 
make  his  brain  the  store-house  for  every  system  of  philosophy  and  of 
art  that  has  ever  been  broached ;  from  Confucius  to  Kant,  from  the 
occult  dreams  of  Agrippa  to  the  dogmatic  materialism  of  Helvetius ; 
has  heaped  upon  this  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  most  languages 
that  possess  a  literature ;  and  not  content  even  here,  has  busied  himself 
with  the  most  varied  and  incongruous  courses  of  reading,  in  rare  and 
obscure  books  —  is  to  us  a  matter  of  profound  wonderment.  Certain 
mental  qualifications  for  such  labor  Mr.  Leland  indeed  possesse^kn  a 
perfection  seldom  allotted  to  man.  An  insatiable  thirst  ior  knowledge, 
i  memory  that  never  errs  or  fails,  a  power  of  enduring  any  amoimt  of 
scholarly  exertion,  a  subtle  quickness  of  perception  and  appropriation, 
joined  to  an  intellect  of  great  logical  soundness,  and  of  strong  origin- 
ality in  the  direction  of  its  eflbrts ;  these  natural  gifts  form  the  chief 
means  of  his  vast  acquisitions.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  often 
come  upon  Mr.  Leland  in  the  midst  of  his  studies,  and  seen,  with  as- 
tonishment, the  almost  incredible  speed  with  which  he  passes  through 
a  book.  While  even  rapid  students  would  be  skimming  over  a  few 
chapters,  Mr.  Leland  would  make  himself  master  of  the  volume  ;  and 
that  too,  not  in  the  superficial  manner  usual  with  hasty  readers,  but  in 
the  complete,  well-digested  and  systematic  style  of  one  who  reads  with 
a  settled  purpose.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  and  worthy  of  more  consid- 
eration than  we  can  give  it  at  present.  After  some  of  his  swiftest  lec- 
torial  eflbrts,  with  volumes  familiar  to  us,  we  have  put  him  through  a 
rigid  examination,  not  only  on  ideas,  but  on  minute  points  of  style ; 
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and  to  our  surprise  we  have  found  him  perfectly  at  home  with  both  ; 
nor  have  we  ever  found  reason  to  difier  from  him  in  his  estimation  of 
an  author  thus  summarily  disposed  of.  A  reader  with  a  glance  so  de- 
tective, has  evident  advantages  over  the  ordinary  gleaner  from  books. 
He  has  in  his  possession  an  intellectual  fan,  that  winnows  ofi*  the  chaff 
which  is  present  in  the  best  of  human  works,  and  leaves  the  solid  grain 
upon  which  he  can  feed  at  his  leisure.  No  one  who  has  pursued  lar 
borious  investigations  in  any  department  of  literature,  need  be  told  of 
the  value  of  such  a  power ;  for  hours  of  precious  time,  better  given  to 
recuperative  rest,  are  always  wasted  in  discovering  the  perfect  uselefls- 
ness  of  masses  of  printed  lumber,  with  most  professing  title-pages,  but 
most  insufficient  interiors.  There  are  hypocrites  among  books,  as 
among  men ;  and  the  student  is  as  apt  to  be  deceived  with  Bpeoioas 
promises  in  the  library,  as  in  the  world. 

Among  the  multifarious  writings  of  Mr.  Leland,  none  have  im- 
pressed us  more  than  his  criticisms.  These  essays  are  the  first  in  the 
English  language,  that  have  embodied  any  thing  like  a  universal  system 
of  criticism  in  art.  This  system  is  wider  than  the  title  implies ;  fcr 
under  the  head  of  art,  Mr.  Leland  includes  all  works  of  the  imaginap 
tion  —  whether  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  or  music  —  regarding  them 
all  as  but  different  methods  for  expressing  the  same  family  of  ideas.  It 
may  perhaps  startle  the  reader,  that  we  claim  this  to  be  Uie  only  philo- 
sophical system  of  criticism.  Our  claim  is  nevertheless  just ;  and  we 
defy  any  man  to  point  to  another,  that  wears  the  semblance  of  a  system, 
adapted  to  all  the  phases  of  art  that  ever  have  occurred,  or  that  ever 
can  occur.  Without  meeting  these  requirements,  there  can  be  no  phi- 
losophy, in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

To  man  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  absolute  truth :  namely,  that 
which  comes  from  Heaven,  and  that  which  arises  from  his  own  reason. 
Facts  —  the  much-prized  phenomena  of  science  —  are  the  shadowy 
forms  of  higher  truth,  often  the  stumbling-blocks  on  the  way  to  it ;  and 
without  that  knowledge  of  their  laws  which  comes  through  reason,  they 
are  mere  dead  things,  mysterious  in  their  workings,  and  ungovernable 
in  Ite^r  efiects.  Truth  in  art,  as  in  nature,  is  eternal ;  and  Uiat  which 
conKns  not  to  its  laws  shall  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  say 
that  genius  in  its  creations  works  without  laws,  is  a  kind  of  secondary 
atheism,  that  denies  a  link  in  the  logical  chain,  and  therefore  cannot 
argue  backwards  from  the  thing  created  to  its  Ceeatob.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unphilosophical  than  such  an  assertion.  It  is  the  starting-pobit 
of  that  absurd  notion,  now  happily  exploded,  which  made  Shakspearc 
a  sort  of  inspired  idiot,  writing  his  deathless  works  in  a  state  of  semi- 
consciousness ;  as  the  birds  sing,  without  an  idea  of  their  real  value. 
A  notion  that  denied  to  him  even  the  shallow  brains  of  his  commenta- 
tors, nay,  reason  itself,  and  substituted  for  his  towering  and  omnipresent 
intellect  —  an  intellect  whose  careful  and  artistic  working  is  visible  in 
every  phrase  of  his  writings  —  some  blind  mental  force,  that  never  re- 
vealed itself  before  or  since  in  man. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  an  exposition  of  Mr.  Leland's  sys- 
tem of  philosophical  criticism.  The  declaration  that  such  a  system 
has  been  promulgated,  is  sufficient  honor  to  its  author.     The  need  of  it 
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is  too  clearly  illustrated  by  the  sad  work  of  the  pseudo-critics  around  us. 
For  what,  afler  all,  is  modem  criticism?  A  mere  matter  of  taste. 
And  what  is  taste,  according  to  the  general  opinion  ?  Taste  is  a  subtle, 
airy  spirit,  dwelling  in  a  mental  limbo,  without  laws  and  without 
reason  —  a  thing  about  which,  to  use  a  vulgar  proverb,  there  is  no  dis- 
puting ;  a  thing  that  melts  in  the  grasp  of  thought,  and  must  be  felt, 
not  seen ;  a  thing  that  sojourns  with  certain  favored  oiganizations,  as 
Cupid  with  Psyche,  to  fly  for  ever  at  the  first  ray  of  the  intellectual 
lamp !  Does  this  sound  like  manly  philosophy,  or  like  girlish  senti- 
ment ?  And  what  can  taste  do  for  the  world,  when  it  applies  its  invisi- 
ble powers  to  criticism  ?  In  poetry  it  asks  you  to  admire,  because  the 
critic  chooses  to  print  certain  passages  in  italics ;  or  to  condemn,  be- 
cause he  follows  other  passages  with  one,  two,  or  tluree  derisive  exclama- 
tion marks,  according  to  the  intensity  of  his  passion :  or  because  he  calls 
this  '  true'  that  *  beatUiftd'  this  'false'  that  *  hideous'  without  being 
able  to  give  us  a  hint  of  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  con- 
clusions. Critical  taste  is  the  thing  that  starved  Otway,  starved  Ghat- 
terton,  starved  Tobin,  starved  Sheridan,  starved  Haydon,  and  will  starve 
a  host  of  others ;  that  sneered  at  Byron  for  a  day,  and  at  Wordsworth 
for  years ;  that  abused  Coleridge  into  notice,  and  Keats  into  his  grave ; 
that  bought  the  '  Paradise  Lost'  at  ten  pounds  sterling,  and  partially 
discovered  Shakspeare's  greatness  some  two  centuries  afler  his  death. 
These  are  the  works  of  taste  and  by  its  works  it  should  be  judged.  It 
has  been  the  absence  of  such  as  system  as  Mr.  Leland's,  or  rather  of 
any  83rstem,  that  has  led  taste  to  commit  such  frightful  blunders,  both 
in  its  judgments  and  in  its  predictions.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of 
things  are  obvious.  Heretofore,  the  critics  who  employed  their  boasted 
taste  upon  contemporary  authors,  have  either  mistaken  caprice -for  just- 
ice, or  have  been  biased  in  their  conclusions  by  personal  or  political 
prejudices;  or,  as  is  oflener  the  case,  they  have  mistaken  their  own 
blindness  for  another  man^s  deficiency,  and  denied  him  merit,  not  be- 
cause it  did  not  exist,  but  simply  beciluse  they  could  not  see  it.  That 
the  instinctive  perceptions  of  mankind  have  finally  awarded  to  men  of 
genius  their  dues,  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  popular  criticism.  jBven 
now  it  would  puzzle  nine-tenths  of  our  critics  to  give  satisfactory  reasons 
finr  their  hackneyed  admiration  of  Shakspeare,  '  child  of  nature,'  as  they 
call  him.  '  ChUd  of  nature !  *  a  grosser  delusion  never  existed.  Shak- 
ipeare  was,  if  ever  man  was,  the  very  highest  type  of  an  artistic  mind ; 
and  that  he  worked  as  nature  works,  and  afiects  us  as  nature  afiects  us, 
ii  the  very  top  and  crown  of  his  glory  as  an  artist. 

Why  the  world  has  so  long  tacitly  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  critics, 
who  had  no  reasons  to  ofier  for  their  lawless  judgments,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  remembering  the  awful  mystery  which,  has  enveloped 
the  word  '  taste.'  Mankind,  like  pious  heathens,  have  been  content 
with  hearing  the  answers  from  this  oracle,  without  questioning  it  with 
regard  to  the  sources  of  its  knowledge.  The  usual  formula  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  piece  of  criticism,  may  be  given  in  very  few  words.  Let 
u§  take,  for  example,  a  literary  critique  of  the  favorable  kind.     *  Mr. 

A Ls  a  great  poet ;   instance  this  passage  and  that  passage  from 

his  writings;    and  if  you  do  not  ondeistand  these  disjointed  scraps 
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of  verse,  buy  his  book,  and  convince  yourselves.'     But  the  leader 

may  ask,  why  is  Mr.  A a  great  poet  ?     And  if  the  quotations  be 

given  as  answer,  why  are  the  quotations  —  admitting  their  beauty^ 
beautiful  ?  Let  us  reach  the  ultimate  reason,  and  be  satisfied ;  or  ac- 
knowledge our  ignorance  and  be  silent.  If  the  above  skeleton  of  a 
modem  critique  be  not  fair,  we  have  read  reviews,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  to  no  purpose.  Of  course  our  remarks  apply  only  to  criticisms  on 
art.  In  historical  criticism  the  English  mind  appears  to  be  deep  enou^ ; 
for  there  it  has  facts  to  deal  with,  and  facts  sure  its  darlings ;  but  let  it 
once  touch  upon  principles,  and  it  flounders  about  like  an  elephant  in  a 
quag-mire.  To  show  the  glaring  injustice  of  this  kind  of  criticism,  it 
need  only  be  mentioned  that  those  identical  passages  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry  which  are  now  regarded  as  among  his  best,  were,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  poet's  career,  quoted  as  evidences  of  his  deficiency — quoted 
with  contemptuous  pity — that  too  by  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  aiid  by 
no  less  a  critic  than  Francis  Jeffrey.  Take  the  whole  round  of  cele- 
brated critics,  from  Addison  to  Macaiilay,  and  upon  subjects  of  art  to 
what  docs  their  criticism  amount?  Addison  praises  the  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
and  cites  some  of  its  glorious  lines  as  proofs  oi  his  correctness.  We 
agree ;  they  are  beautiful ;  no  man  can  deny  it  —  but  why  ?  Macaulay 
holds  up  to  ridicule  a  wretched  pretender,  by  the  name  of  Robert  Mont- 
gomery. Every  stinging  epithet  in  the  reviewer's  terrible  armory  is 
launched  against  poor  Eobert's  devoted  head.  This  is  ^vHe^*  that 
'  odiouSy  and  Mr.  Montgomery  is  an  ass,  an  ass  beyond  reclamatioii, 
but  why  ?  Shall  not  the  dictum  of  some  future  Addison  or  Macaulay 
reverse  these  decisions,  and  give  Milton  the  ears  and  Montgomery  tbe 
crown  ?  If  taste  really  have  no  laws,  why  may  not  the  thing  be  done  ? 
If  taste  be  the  ultimate  tribunal  of  literary  justice,  should  not  taste  be 
limited  by  constitutional  truths  ?  And  if  we  look  more  closely  into  the 
matter,  shall  we  not  find  them  ?  We  shall :  and  we  shall  also  find 
that  taste  is  no  airy  nothing ;  no  invisible  sylph,  shrinking  coyly  from 
the  eye  of  reason ;  but  a  great,  bf  awny,  blind  giant,  that  only  needs  to 
have  his  eyes  opened,  and  his  forces  educated,  to  make  him  a  most 
useful  drudge  in  the  intellectual  work-shop.  Because  the  laws  of  taste, 
with  a  thousand  other  mental  phenomena,  have  remained  in  darkness 
so  long,  is  no  reason  for  their  non-existence,  and  no  impediment  to  the 
investigations  of  a  philosophical  mind. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  we  have  made  some 
startling  assertions.  We  have  declared  that  nothing  like  philosophical 
criticism  on  art  exists  in  the  English  language,  and  we  have  defied  our 
readers  to  show  it.  We  repeat  the  challenge.  We  have  maintained 
that  taste  —  true  taste — has  laws  as  fixed  and  unavoidable  as  those 
which  control  the  universe.  We  repeat  it ;  and  we  claim,  as  one  of 
their  chief  promulgators,  a  young  American,  whose  name  we  would 
rank  with  those  of  Tiersch,  Hegel,  Vischer,  Schelling,  and  other  Ger- 
man  adventurers  in  the  new  field  of  SBsthetics.  That  Mr.  Leland's 
papers  on  art  have  not  attracted  the  attention  which  they  deserve, 
speaks  volumes  for  the  position  which  we  have  maintained  regarding 
the  popular  ignorance  on  this  subject.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
researches  so  deep  as  his  could,  by  any  artifice,  be  made  popular,  for 
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the  same  reason  that  so  few  can  appreciate  the  value  of  any  philosophy. 
A  full  understanding  of  his  system,  would  require  lahor  akin  to  that  by 
which  the  author  developed  it,  and  a  mind  of  almost  equal  philosophical 
clearness.  Few  are  capable  of  such  labor ;  few  such  minds  as  his  ex- 
ist. Qjving  to  the  general  distaste  for  hard  thinking,  Mr.  Leland's 
papers  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  before  he  had  entirely 
developed  his  system  ;  but  enough  was  given  to  show  that  it  is  a  system, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  in  hands  such  as  his  all  the  vague 
and  perplexing  questions  of  taste,  that  have  so  mystified  the  world,  may 
be  brought  under  determinate  and  hsurmonious  laws,  capable  of  settling 
all  possible  doubts,  and  of  predicting  all  possible  contingencies.  In 
short,  Mr.  Lelaud  has  announced  criticism  to  be  a  philosophy.  If  he 
had  gone  no  farther,  he  would  have  done  much ;  for  that  simple  an- 
nouncement is  of  a  kind  to  set  thoughtful  heads  to  work.  He  has  gone 
farther,  however.  He  has  classified  and  arranged  certain  aesthetic 
ideas  under  their  proper  heads,  he  has  apphed  these  ideas  to  particular 
subjects,  and  he  has  thus  shown  the  practical  workings  of  his  system. 
In  these  pursuits,  absolute  truth,  unbiased  by  self-glorification,  appears 
to  have  been  Mr.  Leland's  aim.  All  his  positions  are  arrived  at  through 
courses  of  the  clearest  logic.  In  parting  with  his  theory,  he  seems  to 
have  said  to  himself:  *  If  my  system  will  not  bear  the  cold,  dry  light  of 
reason,  let  it  fall  :  I  shall  be  the  first  to  rejoice  over  the  destruction 
of  my  error.*  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he  weighs  every  thing, 
for  and  against  his  theory,  and  adopts  no  new  idea  without  first  subject- 
ing it  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  That  a  course  so  honest  should  every- 
where be  marked  with  the  triumph  of  success,  must  be  grateful  to  aJl 
investigators  of  truth.  We  hope  yet  to  see  the  day  when  Mr.  Leland's 
system  of  sesthetics  shall  take  its  rank  among  the  other  sciences,  and 
be  taught  to  the  world  as  they  are  taught.  If  our  efforts  may  draw  the 
attention  of  minds  capable  of  following  our  author  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  his  system,  or  of  projecting  it  forward  in  the  line  of  original  re- 
search, we  shall  confer  a  bounty  of  which  we  may  one  day  be  partak- 
ers. 

Mr.  Leland's  emplojrment  among  abstract  questions  of  criticism,  in- 
stead of  among  such  pursuits  as  usually  engross  the  critic,  has  been  a 
positive  blessing  to  the  small  artists  and  authors  of  the  land.  If  such  a 
mind  as  his  could  stoop  to  minute  individual  criticism,  after  the  modem 
method,  and  bend  its  enormous  learning  upon  the  defects  and  the  pla- 
parisms  of  his  contemporaries,  we  should  see  the  Parnassian  feathers 
fly,  and  hear  such  despairing  groans  as  would  astonish  the  merciful,  and 
raise  Mr.  Leland's  name  to  Aat  terrific  kind  of  elevation  which  seems 
to  be  so  coveted  by  the  entire  race  of  critics.  But  his  philosophy  is  of  a 
milder  and  more  rational  character.  It  busies  itself  in  rescuing  firom 
oblivion  that  which  is  worthy  of  preservation,  certain  that  no  human 
effort  can  preserve  the  worthless,  and  content  that  time  shall  perform 
the  office  which  violent  critics  so  often  usurp.  The  few  individual  crit- 
icisms which  Mr.  Leland  has  written,  are  all  of  this  generous  disposition ; 
and  while  they  touch  lightly  on  faults,  they  evidence  a  delicate  sensi- 
bihty  to  beauties,  and  an  honest  and  unenvious  appreciation  of  them, 
that  speak  well  fbr  his  kindness  of  heart,  aod  go  far  toward  redeeming 
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criticisni  fiom  the  lepioaohes  which  have  been  cast  against  it.  A  few 
more  sach  wiitera  would  raise  the  dignity  of  critical  art,  and  make  it 
the  artist's  welcome  guest,  instead  of  his  perpetual  king  of  terrora. 

The  most  succe^fiu  authors,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  have  been 
those  whose  intellects  rose  but  little  above  the  common  level,  yet  who 
joined  to  their  moderate  powers  a  capacity  for  perceiving  and  flattering 
the  temporary  taste,  both  in  its  predominant  ideas  and  in  its  whimsical 
fancies  of  style.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  classical  authors  of  our 
age  were  the  neglected  authors  of  their  own  ;  while  contemporary  with 
them,  flourished  a  set  of  now-forgotten  writers  who  won  the  deserts  of 
true  genius  by  their  time-serving  productions.  If  we  turn  back  to  the 
age  of  dueen  Ann,  for  example,  we  shall  find  that  the  artificial  —  that 
which  characterized  the  period  —  was  the  main  element  in  the  works 
of  its  once  popular  authors.  Patches,  paint,  and  periwigs  are  as  visible 
in  its  books  as  in  its  portraits.  These  things  have  passed  away ;  and 
the  few  authors  who  survive  the  downfall  of  such  fashions  are  those 
who,  in  a  measure,  escaped  their  infection.  The  artificial,  however,  is 
not  the  leading  feature  of  our  time.  Our  reverence  for  Shakspeare  is 
an  infallible  evidence  of  our  return  to  nature.  Nature  and  fashion, 
these  are  the  two  undying  antagoni^  in  art ;  but  the  triumphs  of  the 
former  are  more  enduring  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  the  author  who 
reposes  confidence  in  nature  is  sure  of  his  reward. 

Mr.  Leland's  miscellaneous  writings  are  of  this  genuine  character. 
Without  humoring,  they  hit  the  spirit  of  our  age,  and  deserve  its  best 
attention.  K  we  must  consign  his  critical  writings  to  the  *  fit  audience, 
though  few,'  for  whom  they  were  probably  intended,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  predict  a  brilliant  success  for  his  lighter  essays,  when 
they  come  before  the  public  in  the  enduring  form  which  they  merit. 
Mr.  Leland  is  a  marvellously  industrious  writer,  and  his  rmscellaneous 
productions  are  as  varied  as  they  are  voluminous.  He  has  made  trans- 
lations of  popular  songs,  ballads,  and  minor  poems  firom  almost  all  the 
languages  of  ancient  and  modem  Europe.  From  the  French  of  all 
patois,  and  from  the  Langue  d'Oc  and  the  Langue  d'Oil  of  the  Trouba- 
dour and  the  Trouver^ ;  firom  the  German  of  Grothe,  Schiller,  and 
Heine  ;  from  the  most  obscure  and  corrupted  Grerman  of  the  provinces, 
and  from  the  Grerman  of  the  '  Nibelungen  Lied,*  and  of  the  Minne- 
singers ;  from  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish,  Russ,  Polish,  Bohemian, 
and  Hungarian ;  firom  the  Italian  of  Tuscany,  and  from  the  Yenitian 
and  other  dialects ;  from  the  Horatian  Latin,  from  Monk-Latin,  firom 
the  Latin  of  the  rhyming  versifiers,  and  from  the  Latin  of  the  Macar- 
onic poets.  Here  is  enough,  in  all  conscience,  when  we  consider  that 
these  translations  were  carefully  executed,  and,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed, are  strikingly  afler  the  spirit  of  the  originals.  His  latest  and 
most  important  efibrt  of  this  kind  is  a  translation  of  the  ^Reisebilder* 
or  *  Pictures  of  Travel/  of  Heine,  already  noticed  in  our  pages.  Heine, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  the  literary  idol  of  young  Grermany.  His  free 
mode  of  thought  in  religion,  pohtics,  morals,  and  criticism,  has  won  him 
a  host  of  admirers  among  a  nation  who  are  thirsting  for  liberty  in  any 
form,  and  who  eagerly  grasp  at  the  shadow  if  the  substance  be  denied 
them.    Apart  firom  the  liberal  tendencies  of  Heine,  which  he  possesses 
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in  common  with  his  more  enlightened  countrymen,  no  one  can  deny  his 
transcendent  genius.  Among  the  more  sedate  and  orderly  lights  of 
German  literature,  he  blazes  like  a  wild  and  erratic  meteor.  A  poet, 
a  humorist,  a  wit,  a  satirist,  a  critic,  a  scholar,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
all  these  terms ;  his  is  a  genius  the  like  of  which  Germany  has  not 
seen  since  Gothe,  and  in  all  his  fulness  may  never  see  again.  To  the 
translation  of  this  remarkable  author,  Mr.  Inland  brings  as  remarkable 
qualifications,  and  faithfully  has  he  performed  his  task.  The  common 
faults  of  translators  are,  that  they  are  either  so  literal  as  to  preserve  the 
dead  form  of  their  original,  in  all  its  strange  wrappings  of  foreign  idiodi, 
while  the  subtler  spirit  escapes,  or  so  free  as  to  endeavor  to  make  the 
spirit  manifest  without  the  intervention  of  its  visible  form.  Mr.  Leland 
has  steered  a  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes.  Both  the 
form  and  essence  of  Heine  are  preserved  in  his  translation ;  but  with- 
out resorting  to  the  aid  of  German  idioms  to  convey  ideas  which  can  be 
more  truthfully  reproduced  in  our  own.  We  shall  not  be  guilty  of  the 
presumption  of  pronouncing  authoritatively  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Lo- 
land's  translation  as  a  translation.  To  do  that,  is  to  set  up  the  claim 
of  an  equal  knowledge  of  both  languages.  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
who,  with  not  half  our  German,  or  a  tithe  of  Mr.  Leland's,  will  write 
pages  upon  the  subject.  All  that  we  wish  to  say  is,  that  the  *  Pictures 
of  Travel,*  in  its  English  dress,  is  a  delightful  volume,  and  deserving  of 
the  widest  popularity. 

But  Mr.  Leland  has  done  even  more,  in  the  way  of  original  writing, 
than  in  translation.  Of  his  poems,  in  various  foreign  languages,  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  withholding  our  judgment.  His  fugitive  English 
poems,  many  of  which  have  appeared  without  his  name,  have  been 
copied  by  hsdf  the  newspapers  in  the  land,  and  not  without  meriting 
this  popular  form  of  circulation.  Although  he  places  little  store  on  his 
poems,  they  have  quahties  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader,  and 
secure  for  them  a  more  lasting  fame  than  many  efibrts  of  more  preten- 
sion. Some  of  them  are  singularly  tender,  musical,  and  suggestive ; 
others  are  edged  with  a  spirit  of  delicate  irony  ;  and  others  break  out 
into  a  shout  of  wild,  grotesque,  fun-abandoned  humor,  that  leaves  with 
the  reader  a  feeling  of  perplexed  strangeness,  akin  to  that  which  might 
be  produced  by  the  sallies  of  a  jocular  but  harmless  devil. 

Among  Mr.  Leland's  contributions  to  periodical  literature,  our  read- 
ers must  remember  that  charming  series  of  sketches,  which  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary,  embodying,  in  a 
popular  form,  various  legends  of  the  great  painters.  In  them  Mr.  Le- 
land's  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  is  concealed  so  skilfully 
under  the  simple  legendary  style,  that  while  we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
learning,  we  scarcely  remember  the  deep  and  hidden  roots  that  mus^ 
exist  to  nourish  his  fancies,  and  make  their  production  seem  so  easy  and 
natural.  The  veil  of  romance  with  which  he  has  invested  his  heroes, 
destroys  none  of  their  individuality,  nor  has  it  been  allowed  to  obscuro 
any  of  the  more  instructive  truths  of  their  lives. 

We  have  felt  some  twinge  of  modesty  in  speaking  as  we  have,  of  an 
luthor,  the  bulk  of  whose  writings  have  graced  our  pages  ;  not  because 
wc  hope  to  secure  even  a  part  of  the  honor  that  is  due  to  him,  but  be- 
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cauBO  our  motives  may  be  misunderstood.  It  is  our  opinioL,  however 
that  nothing  more  becomes  ?.  man  than  to  speak  well  of  his  friends, 
provided  he  speak  honestly,  as  we  trust  we  have  spoken.  Under  the 
quaint  title  of  the  *  Sketch-Book  of  Me,  Meister  Karl/  Mr.  Leland  has 
produced  a  series  of  articles  unlike  any  thing  under  heaven  since  the  five 
books  of  Fantagruel.  In  Mr.  Leland's  work,  as  in  Rabelais's,  there  is 
the  same  extraordinary  display  of  imiversal  learning,  the  same  minute 
exactness  of  quotation,  the  same  extravagant  spirit  of  fun,  the  same  ca- 
pricious and  provoking  love  of  djgression,  the  same  upsetting  of  admitted 
i(kpis,  by  which  trifles  are  senously  descanted  upon,  and  bolstered  up 
with  endless  authorities,  until  they  expand  into  gigantic  proportions, 
while  time-honored  truths  are  shuffled  by  with  the  most  whimsical  con- 
tempt. In  his  manner  of  literary  treatment,  Mr.  Leland  certainly 
resembles  Rabelais ;  they  both  smother  their  subject  under  a  strange 
compound  of  learning  and  humor,  but  here  the  resemblance  ends.  lb. 
Leland  has  a  humor  and  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  and  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  exercises  them  are  peculiar  to  himself. 

*  Meister  Karl  *  starts  with  the  reader  upon  an  imaginary  tour  through 
Europe  ;  but  such  a  voyage  en  zig-zag  mortal  never  took  before.  Time 
and  space  are  nothing  to  our  author.  The  boundaries  between  the  real 
and  the  spiritual  are  completely  broken  down.  The  Home  of  Pope 
Pius,  and  the  Home  of  Julius  Cssar,  are  the  same  thing  to  'Meister  Karl.' 
He  is  as  much  at  home  with  gnomes  and  sylphs  as  with  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  He  flatters  Cleopatra  and  Ninon  de  Lenclos  in  the  same  breath. 
Now  he  is  before  the  terrible  Vehmgerickt  of  Westphalia,  and  now  be- 
fore the  Tribunal  Correctionnel  of  Paris.  Now  he  is  trampling  behind 
the  returning  Crusaders,  or  joining  in  the  procession  of  the  BfzufGras^ 
or  marching  into  Worms  with  Luther  and  Van  Hutten,  or  heading  a 
Lola  Montez  riot  in  Munich.  Sometimes  we  find  him  dreaming  away 
a  day  in  old  Provence,  or  swinging  in  a  gondola  on  the  Grand  Canal  of 
Venice,  or  putting  to  sea  with  the  furious  Berserkers,  or  holding  an 
ethical  dialogue  with  the  Devil,  upon  the  summit  of  Strasbourg  Cathe- 
dral. To  give  a  tithe  of  the  subjects  that  employ  *  Meister  Karl's  atten- 
tion would  be  a  labor  beyond  our  power  and  understanding.  Intermixed 
with  his  curious  scenes  are  innumerable  dissertations,  legends,  songs,  etc., 
on  the  most  incongruous  subjects,  and  in  styles  that  baflle  description. 
Cluips,  cranks,  and  puns  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  languages,  fly  around  us 
like  hail-stones,  and  pelt  us  until  human  endurance  can  go  no  farther. 
Then;  in  the  midst  of  his  wildest  mirth,  our  author  wiU  sail  ofl*  in  a 
poetical  rhapsody  on  Undines,  Fays,  and  fresh-water  spirits  in  general ; 
and  having  gotten  below  the  surface  of  things,  he  will  burrow  through 
the  land,  among  eleves  and  Robolds,  and  Salamanders ;  and  perhaps 
emerge  again  into  this  *  week-day  world  *  under  the  very  feet  of  some 
frail  nymph  who  dwells  within  sound  of  the  bells  of  Notre  "Dame  de 
Lorette. 

When  we  started  with  *  Meister  Karl,'  we  hoped  to  give  an  intelligible 
account  of  his  *  Sketch-Book  ; '  but  it  grows  upon  our  hands  to  such  aA 
alarming  extent,  that  we  must  either  drop  it  or  elbow  our  contributors 
out  of  our  company.  A  few  words  in  conclusion,  however.  To  some 
people  the  *  Sketch-Book '  will  be  an  impenetrable  mystery,  and  they 
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will  hide  their  ignorance  in  silence ;  others,  with  honest  wonder,  will 
inquire  its  meaning.  To  them  we  reply,  there  is  no  meaning  for  you. 
To  enjoy  writings  of  this  kind  requires  more  than  homoeopathic  doses  of 
Pantagruelism  ;  and  we  recommend  you  to  Doctor  Francis  Rahelais  and 
his  copious  prescriptions.  The  envious  will  raise  the  old  cry  of '  pedantry.* 
But  that  is  a  cry  which  ignorance  always  raises  against  learning.  Real 
scholarship  no  more  resembles  pedantry,  than  vulgar  assumption  resem- 
bles true  dignity.  Mr.  Leland  is  no  pretender  to  learning.  He  moves 
under  his  scholarship  as  a  strong  man  under  a  familiar  garment.  He 
heaps  his  curious  authorities  upon  his  ideas,  because  his  ideaa  come  to 
him  in  that  form,  and  must  depart  as  they  came,  or  lose  strength  by  the 
change.  With  him  Hteral  quotation  is  a  point  of  honesty  ;  and  we  deem 
a  man  worthy  of  all  praise  who,  having  the  temptation  to  plagiarise 
that  is  given  by  his  immense  acquisitions,  prefers  rather  to  show  the 
sources  of  his  knowledge  than  to  use  it  deceptively.  If  Mr.  Leland's 
genius  did  not  outweigh  his  acquirements,  wo  might  rest  his  claims  to 
notice  upon  the  latter  grounds  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Throughout 
the  *  Sketch-Book '  the  initiated  reader  —  we  use  the  word  in  the  Rosi- 
crucian  sense  —  will  detect  a  world-wide  philosophy  that  sets  him  to 
thinking  in  the  midst  of  his  most  boisterous  merriment,  and  a  satirical 
humor  of  great  breadth  and  richness,  as  far  removed  from  the  misan- 
thropic satire  of  modem  wits,  as  from  the  gross  coarseness  which  we  par- 
don in  Rabelais.  To  sugar  over  vice,  in  order  to  make  it  palatable  to 
children,  is  a  device  of  our  times,  particularly  rife  with  writers  of  fiction. 
No  one  is  more  fond  of  balancing  our  vices  against  our  virtues,  to  show 
the  hollowness  of  the  best  of  us,  than  Mr.  Leland.  It  is  a  part  of  his 
curious  cosmopolitan  philosophy  so  to  do.  He  frequently  introduces  us 
into  society  and  among  scenes  that  are  unfit  for  delicate  stomachs  ;  but 
we  question  if  any  of  them  are  worse  than  those  secret  thoughts  of  the 
purest  minds,  from  which  all  shrink,  and  which  none  confess.  This  is 
the  age  of  modest  vice  and  of  boastful  virtue  :  let  it  be  reversed,  in 
Heaven's  name,  even  if  we  crown  the  one  and  trample  upon  the  other. 
In  some  passages  of  the  *  Sketch-Book,'  sheer  deviltry  undoubtedly  gets 
the  upper  hand  ;  yet  it  is  a  candid  spirit  of  wicke^ess,  that  docs  not 
steal  into  your  company,  like  some  of  the  smooth  literary  libertines  of 
our  day,  who  pick  your  moral  pocket  of  its  best  virtues  before  you  sus- 
pect the  presence  of  a  thief.  It  never  hurts  one  to  look  sin  full  m  the 
face  ;  it  is  the  oblique,  furtive  glance  that  kills. 

We  hope  soon  to  see  at  least  a  partial  collection  of  Mr.  Leland's  writ- 
ings in  a  permanent  form.  The  '  Sketch-Book '  is  now  in  course  of 
publication  by  Parry  and  McMillan,  of  Philadelphia.  The  critical 
essays,  above  all,  are  worthy  of  completion  and  preservation  ;  for  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  the  first  struggles  of  a  system  of  philosophical  criticism 
that  will  one  day  revolutionize  our  antiquated  ideas  of  art  and  literature. 
If  we  have  ofiiended  the  sensibilities  of  any,  who  wag  as  the  world  wags, 
by  our  encomiums  upon  our  contributor,  we  beg  them  to  remember  that 
we  are  proud  to  bestow  upon  true  genius,  however  untitled,  that  which 
they  squander  so  lavishly  upon  ephemeral  notoriety  ;  and  we  foresee 
the  day  when  they  will  be  as  eager  to  join  in  our  opinion,  as  we  now 
are  to  express  it 
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LINES 

TO     THE    LOKB    TREE     NEAR    »CHANOE,    WALL-STREET. 

*  Finds  toDguee  in  treea.^  —  SnAXSPEABX. 

L 

Your  race  has  a  tongue,  so  the  poet  declares, 
And  thousands  would  fain  hear  what  yours  has  to  say 

Of  the  ups  and  the  downs,  of  the  pitfalls  and  snares, 
Nobs,  nabobs,  and  snobs  of  King  Mammon's  highway. 


Doubtless  older  in  years  than  your  looks  would  imply, 
You  might  tell  us,  perhaps,  of  those  Netherland  chaps, 

"Who  first  taught  the  Red  Men  beneath  your  green  sky, 
What  virtue  lies  hid  in  deep  pottles  of  schnapps. 


And  we  make  not  a  doubt  that  your  noddle  is  full 

Of  the  long-after  scenes  of  that  family  strife, 
"When  hereabout  swaggered  and  swore  Gaffeb  Bull 

He  would  thrash  his  bold  brats  '  hin  an  hinch '  of  their  life. 


No  matter,  howbeit,  for  legends  like  these. 
Of  the  *  goners'  erst  met  here  for  frolic  or  fray; 

But  speak  of  the  Bulls  and  the  Bears,  if  you  please. 
Blue  Mondays,  Lame-Ducks,  and  Black  Sheep  of  to-day. 


Pray  tell  us  what  schemes  are  now  buzzing  on  'Change, 

A  rail-road  direct  via  Venus  to  Mars  ? 
Or,  to  startle  the  quidnuncs  with  something  more  strange, 

A  telegraph  line  to  the  outermost  stars. 


Wliat  's  scrip  in  the  Grand-Moonshine-Bottling-Concem 
Which  the  New- York  Gas  Journal  so  stoutly  commends? 

And  that  Yankee's  Self-Acting-Empyrial-Chum  — 
Will  it  *take,'  up  aloft,  with  our  Milky- Way  friends? 


And  what  are  your  views  of  the  Nonpareil  Co. 

For  insuring  asbestos  and  icebergs  'gainst  fire  ? 
Or  that  other,  just  formed,  to  make  fire-bricks  from  snow : 

And  ropes  out  of  sand,  ten  times  tougher  than  wire  ? 


The  rise  of  the  Grand-Diamond-Company*s  shares, 
Like  the  sun  in  his  glory,  all  croaking  contemns : 

Do  you  really  think  that  tiie  secret  is  theirs 
Of  hocusing  dew-drops  to  first- water  gems? 
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The  maps  are  ail  drawn,  and  the  dead- walla  will  soon 
In  a  fresh  crop  of  lithograph  lichens  lie  hid : 

*  Honolulu  town-lots  I '  *  villa  sites  in  the  Moon  I ' 
'  By  Flam,  Sham  &  Co  I '  —  shall  we  venture  a  bid? 


TVhat  1  never  a  puff  for  the  golden-hued  dreams, 
With  which  Fancy  her  credulous  children  beguiles  ? 

Not  an  ah  I  not  an  oh  1  for  the  merciless  schemes 
Of  Gotham's  Apollyon,  Schuylebs  and  Kyles? 


No  wonder  you  stand  there  all  mute  with  amaze, 
At  the  brass  with  which  craft  sports  with  fortune  and  lame  : 

Faith,  should  Stentor  himself  see  '  the  street '  in  our  da}-??, 
His  voice  would  collapse  to  a  whisper  for  shame ! 
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CUAPTEB    SECOND. 


The  high  and  mighty  grandee  of  Bullscrown  had,  as  was  stated  in 
the  very  first  sentence  of  this  history,  wives  two  —  and  very  comely 
dames  were  they.  Truly,  the  romid  moon,  surveying  at  twelve  o'clock 
P.M.  from  her  advantageous  stand-point  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  as  the  spheroidical  form  of  the  latter  permitted,  to  wdt,  one-half 
thereof,  beheld  no  spectacle  in  her  whole  field  of  vision  so  placid  or  so 
perfectly  respectable,  as  when  ga2dng  into  the  bed-chamber  of  our 
nobleman  she  beheld  upon  the  middle  pillow  of  an  ample  bed  the 
head  of  the  Earl  of  Beef,  measuring  the  hours  of  the  night  with  luxu- 
rious snores,  while  on  either  side  reposed  the  tenants  in  common  of  his 
hand  and  heart.  Nor  did  the  benevolent  orb  forget  to  look  at  the 
trundle-bed,  moored  under  the  lee  of  the  baronial  couch,  wherein  two 
boys  of  sturdy  limb  sliunbered,  (for  each  dame  had  enriched  the  quiver 
of  her  lord  with  one  arrow,)  and  looking  on  these  lusty  young  rogues, 
she  invariably  disposed  her  kind  countenance  into  a  smile  so  like  that 
of  some  wealthy  and  indulgent  aunt,  that  to  my  mind  it  carried  the 
conviction  that  the  extinct-crater  theory  at  present  prevailing  with  re- 
gard to  that  satellite,  is  wrong,  and  some  day  or  other  must  go  down. 
I  would  as  soon  think  my  excellent  aunt  Dorothy  a  burnt-out  Pompa- 
dour, as  give  credence  to  the  libels  promulgated  by  the  universities,  con- 
cerning the  career  of  our  lunar  relative  previous  to  this  wonderful  age 
cf  *  light  and  knowledge.' 

How  difierent  a  spectacle  was  to  be  seen,  at  twelve  o'clock  p.m.,  at 
the  neighboring  chateau  of  Fooleries.     Not  an  eye  was  closed  under 
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the  roof  of  that  riotous  old  mansion.  Lights  shone  from  all  the  win- 
dows. The  noise  of  fiddles,  of  dancing,  of  loud  laughter,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  bacchanahan  tumults  resounded  through  the  house,  revealing 
the  fact  that  the  veteran  rowe,  the  Marquis  de  ftuivretoes,  with  his 
promising  son,  young  Monsieur  de  Rapier,  and  their  select  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  diverting  themselves  with  a  little  evening- 
party  and  a  little  supper  —  which  by  the  way  would  probably  be  num- 
ber seven  of  a  series  of  Httle  evening-parties  and  little  suppers  given  by 
those  indefatigable  pleasure-seekers  during  the  week,  ending  almost  any 
mid-night  that  could  be  named  during  the  season. 

From  this  scene  of  revelry  I  turn,  like  a  respectable  historian  as  I 
am  to  be,  whose  works  may  yet  become  a  text-book  for  American  youth 
in  schools  and  academies,  and  point  to  that  other  picture  of  peace  and 
prosperity  as  the  one  which  it  is  most  profitable  to  contemplate.  Well 
might  John,  Earl  of  Beef,  rejoice  in  his  possessions !  Well  might 
CsBsar  the  Roman,  or  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  with  backs  achmg 
under  the  weight  of  the  globe,  look  upon  such  snoring  tranquillity  and 
sigh  to  be  lords  of  Bullscrown  I  Look  through  the  window,  ye  world- 
grasping  conquerors,  and  tell  me  if  when  crowned  in  Babylon,  ot  lau- 
relled in  Rome,  ye  knew  such  peace  of  heart  as  now  pervades  the 
breast  of  yonder  honest  baron  ?  No  Care  tugs  at  the  strings  of  his 
night-cap ;  no  Desire  borrows  disguise  from  Dream-land  and  whispers 
lying  oracles  in  his  ear,  or  drags  gaudy  panoramas  before  his  eyes ;  no 
Incubus  sits  on  his  breast,  clogging  the  ruddy  brooks  of  life  ;  no  troop 
of  bloody  ghosts  flits  across  the  bed,  beckoning  the  sleeper  to  follow ; 
no  quaking  Alarm  shouts  treason  !  treason,  Lord  John !  through  his 
disturbed  brain,  till  the  scared  slumberer  starts  from  his  bed,  clutching 
at  the  air-drawn  dagger  he  saw  just  now  at  his  throat !  Not  thus,  to 
tempt  or  to  terrify,  do  the  busy  Dreams  sport  about  the  pillow  of  onr 
Peer.  Some,  in  the  form  of  hounds,  bark  in  his  ear,  making  the  music 
his  soul  chiefiy  loves ;  some  build  on  the  counterpane  great  stacks  of 
hay  or  yellow  grain ;  some  put  on  the  bodily  forms  of  my  lord^s  sturdy 
sons,  and  stone  the  frogs  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh :  and  if  for  a  mo- 
ment a  flash  of  irritation  shoots  across  the  sleeper's  face ;  if  he 
turns  hastily  in  his  bed ;  if  the  sturdy  overture  from  his  nose  changes 
time  and  key,  breaks  up  into  discords  and  branches  oflT  into  a  kind  of 
Freischiitz  digression,  be  sure  that  some  mischievous  elf  has  made 
himself  like  his  lordship's  soHcitor,  and  presents  the  last  bill  of  costs 
taxed  in  that  unterminable  chancery-suit  with  the  Maiquis  Cluivretoes, 
nothing  worse  than  that.  What  think'st  thou,  feverish  king  of  Mace- 
don  ?  What  think'st  thou,  bilious  Iraperator  of  Rome  ?  Were  it  not 
better  to  dwell  contented  on  the  fair  manor  of  Bullscrown,  than  sigh 
to  fight  battles  in  the  moon  ? 

But  before  bids  are  received,  O  ye  uneasy  emperors  I  for  this  tempt- 
ing mansion,  which  I  see  ye  both  begin  to  covet,  I  must  needs  confess 
that  this  same  house,  Bullscrown,  contains  —  a  skeleton !  Truth  it  is, 
I  admit  the  fact  with  chagrin ;  but  in  sober  earnest  I  am  compelled  to 
notify  bidders,  that  whoever  steps  into  the  shoes  of  the  Earl  of  Beef, 
steps  into  intimate  relations  with  a  skeleton  of  the  most  disagreeable 
personal  appearance  and  habits.     Just  now.  Bones  is  out  of  eight 
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asleep  I  suppose  in  some  old  cistern  about  the  premises,  but  at  break- 
fast he  will  come  clattering  in  and  seat  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  and  there  remain  till  the  morning  meal  is  concluded.  After- 
ward, whenever  my  Lord  goes  about  the  house.  Bones  will  go  shufliing 
along  behind.  At  dinner.  Bones  must  have  his  stool  in  the  comer,  tf 
there  is  company  at  the  table,  and  an  occasional  cracking  of  joints  or 
rattling  of  dry  bones,  will  remind  my  Lord  of  the  silent  gentleman 
with  a  small  appetite,  if  perchgiice  he  becomes  forgetful  of  his  pre- 
sence. 'Tis  only  when  the  Earl  leaves  the  house  and  walks  abroad, 
that  Bones  draws  back  and  refuses  to  follow,  though  I  have  sometimes 
known  him  to  take  an  airing  in  the  family-coach,  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  the  Earl  drives  out  with  his  family. 

In  short,  to  speak  without  figure  of  speech,  and  to  come  at  once  to  a 
downright  statement  of  facts,  my  Lord's  domestic  tranquillity  made  a 
better  show  by  moon-light  than  in  broad  day,  when  yonder  two  dames 
were  in  full  possession  of  their  tongues.  I  grieve  to  make  the  admis- 
sion that  Alexander,  with  all  Asia  strapped  to  his  back,  or  hoop-nosed 
Julius,  .kicking  in  the  nets  of  conspiracy,  were  often-times  more  to  be 
envied  than  the  magnate  of  Bullscrown,  goaded  to  desperation  by  the 
fiery  darts  of  his  tormentors.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  indeed,  when 
sometimes  the  conflicting  tempers  and  desires  of  the  two  dames  bred, 
as  it  were,  t}'phoons  or  violent  winds,  named  Euroclydon,  in  the  man- 
sion Bullscrown ;  to  see  our  portly  grandee  staggering  to-and-fro  in  the 
tempest  like  some  wretched  Indiaman,  which,  ten  days  and  ten  nights 
tossed  by  the  billows,  almost  longs  to  take  the  final  plunge  to  escape 
the  harassing  tornado. 

Mistress  Elizabeth  was  a  large  and  stately  lady,  fond  of  sumptuous 
apparel,  possessing  a  regal  party  and  a  beautiful  but  somewhat  dis- 
dainful countenance.  When  arrayed  to  her  satisfaction,  in  velvet  and 
costly  furs,  with  ostrich-feathers  surmounting  her  head,  and  flying  rig- 
ging of  various  fine  colors  fluttering  from  her  shoulders  and  wrists,  she 
seemed  some  gorgeous  argosy,  standing  across  the  ocean  under  the  flag 
of  an  admiral,  to  which  all  other  vessels  traversing  the  seas  must  sub- 
missively strike  their  top-masts. 

Mistress  Joan,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  firmly  knit  and  comely 
woman,  was  far  from  possessing  the  girth  and  port  of  Madame  Bess. 
Her  countenance  was  handsome,  but  there  was  a  keenness  of  the  eye, 
a  spirit  of  determination  written  on  the  lip,  that  deterred  many  an  ad- 
rairei^ before  our  haughty  Earl,  rashly  trusting  in  his  own  strength, 
wedded  her.  If  the  other  was  a  disdainful  argosy  walking  at  leisure 
through  the  billows,  this  was  a  steamer,  scorning  both  fair  breeze  and 
blast,  pushing  her  way  through  thick  and  thin  whithersoever  she  listed. 
If  Madame  Bess  was  haughty  and  pompous,  the  fair  Joan  was  fierce 
and  wilful.  If  the  former  exasperated  the  lord  of  Bullscrown  by  tem- 
per and  tantrums,  the  latter  maddened  him  by  defiance,  and  even  by 
an  occasional  box  on  the  ear,  which  of  all  things  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  the  hardest  to  be  borne  by  mortal  man. 

One  great  cause  of  displeasure  to  the  Lady  Bess,  was  the  lack  of 
j»plendor  in  the  style  of  living  at  Bullscrown.  Her  mind  being  pitched 
to  an  imperial  key,  and  delighting  in  ceremony  and  authority,  was  ill 
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content  with  the  solid  grandeurs  of  her  lord's  house,  and  longed  for  the 
lordly  style  which  was  to  be  witnessed  at  the  mansions  of  some  of  her  tlu- 
solute  neighbors.  It  grieved  her  also  that  the  tenantry  on  her  husband's 
estate  were  so  free-spoken  and  unmannerly ;  whereas  on  the  manon 
which  she  would  have  the  Earl  of  Beef  take  as  models,  the  tenant! 
were  wooden-shoed,  brow-beaten  dogs  —  dogs  that  hardly  daied  to  laiae 
their  eyes  from  the  ground.  It  galled  the  spirits  of  her  ladyship,  that 
the  tenants  on  the  BulLscrown  estates  h&d,  by  virtue  of  ancient  custom 
or  for  some  other  unsatisfactory  reason,  certain  rights  and  privileges  in 
derogation  of  paramount  title  of  the  Earl,  and  would  by  no  means 
give  up  one  jot  thereof  for  fair  words  or  threats,  and  even  ventured  to 
raise  a  clamor  when  they  thought  that  the  oastle-fblks  were  trespass- 
ing on  these  same  inconvenient  rights. 

<  Lord  of  BulLscrown,'  (thus  would  argue  grand  Lady  Bess,)  <  when  I 
left  the  house  of  his  grace,  my  father,  to  share  your  bed  and  board,  I 
did  it  with  the  expectation  that  a  degree  of  style  would  be  maintained 
in  the  house  over  which  I  was  called  to  preside,  that  would  make  it  an 
honorable  thing  to  be  mistress  of  your  mansion.  But  behold,  hojxr  is  it  ? 
Here  am  I  imprisoned  in  a  rude  square  house,  just  fit  for  the  abode  of 
some  low-bom  cattle-breeder,  and  not  even  mistress  of  that  I  No  ;  not 
only  does  a  horde  of  insolent  tenantry  lord  it  over  Bullscrown  whenever 
their  greasy  lordships  please  so  to  do,  but  even  the  miserable  remnant 
of  audiority  which  they  are  pleased  to  leave  us,  I  must  share  with  a 
woman  as  ill-bom  and  more  ill-bred  than  they.  I  never  expected,  my 
Lord,  that  the  daughter  of  his  grace,  my  father,  would  be  so  degraded. 
His  grace,  my  father,  never  expected  it ;  her  grace,  my  mother,  never 
expected  it,  and  I  never  ought  to  and  never  will  submit  to  such  outra- 
geous, inhuman,  scandalous  degradation,  never !  never  !  Have  you  no 
shame,  my  Lord  ?  Look  at  the  Marquis  de  duivretoes,  as  fine  and  gal- 
lant a  gentleman  as  breathes  the  air  ;  there 's  a  gentleman  whom  to 
have  for  a  husband  would  be  an  honor  indeed ;  to  your  shame  hear  it, 
my  Lord  I  Do  his  tenants  think  they  have  any  business  to  regulate 
matters  in  the  parlors  of  the  Fooleries,  my  Lord  ?  or  in  the  kitchen,  my 
Lord  ?  or  even  in  the  coal-hole,  my  Lord  ?  Not  they,  the  dogs  I  The 
Marquis  has  taught  them  their  places,  and  they  no  more  dare  set  their 
wooden  sabots  in  the  precincts  of  the  Fooleries,  than  your  own  swine 
dare  leave  their  pens  and  invade  your  dining-room.  But  here  forsooth 
the  clowns  scruple  not  to  bully  their  betters  on  any  occasion.  Not  only 
do  they  snub  the  steward,  Whose  person  should  be  as  inviolable  as  your 
own,  but  they  dictate,  yes,  dictate  to  you  how  you  shall  manage  your 
own  estate ;  and  you,  great  coward  that  you  are,  put  it  in  your  pipe  and 
smoke  it ! ' 

Then  would  fair  Joan  discourse  in  this  wise  : 

'  Lord  John  of  Bullscrown,  if  Madame  Elizabeth,  your  second  mar- 
ried loife,  (I  suppose  she  rates  herself,)  considers  herself  degraded  by  the 
position  she  occupies  here,  I  know  no  better  way  for  her  to  escape  there- 
from than  to  take  herself  away  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and  if  she  thinks 
it  a  desirable  thing  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  serene  Marqnis  of 
ftuivretoes,  nothing  will  be  easier  than  to  gratify  herself.  The  charity 
of  Mousicur  Le  Marquis  to  ladies  who  grow  weary  of  their  lawful  lords 
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is  known  to  be  very  ample.  But  for  my  part  I  see  nothing  but  the  sil- 
liest infatuation  in  her  complaints.  If  to  ride  in  the  most  splendid  car- 
riage that  money  can  buy  or  tinkers  make,  or  to  be  arrayed  four  times 
a  day  like  four  difierent  peacocks,  or  to  possess  a  disgusting  little  lap-dog 
at  the  price  of  fifty  guineas,  or  to  flirt  a  fan  brought  from  India  with  the 
worth  of  a  drove  of  cattle  on  it  in  pearls  alone,  or  to  deafen  a  maid  a 
month  with  cuffs  on  the  ear,  sure  proo&  of  tyranny,  then  I  confess  that 
madam  is  a  horribly  abused  woman.  But  I  fancy  that  I  can  tell  what 
madam  means  by  her  everlasting  tirades.  She  would  have  you,  my 
Lord,  pull  down  this  house  Bullscrown,  and  put  up  in  its  place  a  vile, 
crooked  stew-house,  like  the  Fooleries.  She  would  have  you  put  on 
woman's  hair,  and  paint  yourself  like  Sardanapalus ;  and  let  the  steward 
and  butler,  who  need  watching  night  and  day,  grind  your  honest  ten- 
antry to  powder.  The  rogues,  they  would  have  flung  you  to  the  dogs,  and 
plundered  your  strong-box  long  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  watching 
and  discomfiting  them  before  ever  you  dreamed,  blind  blockhead  that  you 
are,  that  they  were  hatching  treason  in  your  own  house.  As  for  the  ten- 
antry who  have  so  ofiended  this  fine  lady  of  yours,  I  caution  you,  Earl  of 
Beef,  to  beware ;  yes,  to  beware  how  you  attempt  wrong  to  your  honest 
yeomen.  Time  was,  my  Lord,  when  you  were  an  honest  and  just  man, 
although  a  poor  one,  and  loved  me  your  lawful  wife  and  cared  kindly 
for  your  servants  ;  but  when  Satan  made  you  rich  and  your  heart  be- 
came pufied  up,  and  you  obtained  a  special  dispensation  of  the  Church  (it  *8 
not  worth  a  snap  of  my  finger)  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  beggarly 
duke,  you  became  a  changed  man.  I  know  the  hardness  of  your  heart, 
my  Lord.  I  know  from  my  own  suflerings  what  cowardly  tyranny  you 
delight  to  exercise  when  you  dare,  and  I  bid  you  beware,  beware  how 
you  steal  from  those  poor  people  the  only  things  your  avarice  has  left 
them.  If  you,  in  your  stupidity,  and  meanness,  and  obstinacy,  dare  to 
raise  so  much  as  your  finger  against  these  poor  men,  I  warn  you,  Earl 
of  Beef,  'twill  be  worse  for  you  ! ' 

Then  quoth  John  Viscount  Stiongbow  and  lord  of  the  mighty  and 
impregnable  mansion,  Bullscrown : 

'  I  swear  by  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods,  big  and  little,  that  you  mes- 
dames  are  enough  to  distract  a  dromedary  with  your  tongues.  I  would 
rather  be  an  ox,  with  two  bull-dogs  hanging  to  my  nostrils,  than  be 
baited  to  death  by  you  in  my  own  house.  If  you,  madam,  think  that 
baboon  in  the  Fooleries  is  a  better  man  than  I,  go  to  him,  and  become 
a  mother  of  monkeys  as  soon  as  you  please  ;  but  as  to  cudgelling  my 
tenants  into  a  pack  of  sorry  hang-dogs,  I  *11  not  do  it  to  please  you  or 
your  father  the  duke,  or  your  mother  the  duchess,  or  your  grand-mother 
the  dowager.  And  you,  dame  Joan,  how  dare  you  threaten  me  and 
caution  me  to  beware  how  I  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  as  if  I  was  some 
heathenish  Tartar  that  wanted  to  put  harness  on  Christian  men  and 
drive  them  with  a  cart-whip  ?  Do  not  I  remember  from  what  humble 
estate  I  have  risen  ?  Have  I  forgotten  that  I  was  once  a  bare-legged 
urchin,  whooping  in  the  fens,  and  that  Providence  cared  for  me,  clothed 
my  legs  with  breeches,  instructed  me  in  religion  and  divers  kinds  of 
knowledge  ;  has  made  a  great  and  rich  man  of  me,  like  Abraham  the 
patriarch  ;  has  given  me  a  house,  and  twice  as  many  wives  as  Job  had, 
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with  double  Job's  patience  to  bear  the  gift ;  has  endowed  me  with 
beef,  ale,  pudding,  and  all  blessings  that  heart  could  wish  ?  Verily, 
madam,  were  I  a  dumb  ox,  I  could  not  but  give  thanks  for  these  things, 
and  use  mercy  to  every  living  creature,  bo  it  man  or  brute,  which 
Peovidence  gave  to  my  keeping  ;  and  however  much  I  may  fall  short 
of  Solomon  in  wisdom,  I  yet  hope  that  with  these  excellent  possessions 
I  have  received  also  sufficient  wit  to  keep  the  same  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  they  were  given  to  me.* 

*  Do  not  think  to  frighten  me,  John  of  Bullscrown,  with  your  loud 
words,*  retorted  undaunted  Joan,  *  or  to  fool  me  with  a  show  of  poetry. 
I  will  not  be  put  down.  Brag  as  you  may  of  your  riches,  there  *s  not  a 
blockhead  in  ten  counties  that  can  match  you  for  stupidity  or  conceit. 
"With  all  your  blustering  and  profanity,  but  for  my  guaitiianship  the 
thieves  with  which  you  have  filled  your  house  would  have  stolen  the 
very  nails  from  your  fingers  long  ago.  Had  you  the  eyesight  of  a  bat, 
and  could  but  see  a  tenth  part  of  what  those  dissolute  wretches  in  the 
pantry  are  plotting,  you  might,  instead  of  boasting  of  your  wonderful 
wisdom,  have  the  grace  to  thank  me  for  check-mating  the  rogues,  while 
you  snored  in  blessed  ignorance  of  the  deviltry  hatching  below  stairs. 
I  knew  the  fathers  of  Harry  Lion  and  Joe  Unicom  before  them,  and 
know  the  sons  to  be  worthy  of  their  sires.  Nothing  would  please  them 
better  than  to  install  themselves  masters  of  Bullscrown.  Happy  will 
you  be  then,  Earl  of  Beef,  if  they  cut  your  throat  outright.  It  is  no 
secret  to  me,  my  lord,  and  would  not  be  to  you,  if  you  had  the  eyes  of  a 
beetle,  that  those  scoundrels  have  even  ventured  to  encourage  the  silly 
infatuation  of  Madam  Elizabeth,  vdth  a  view  to  working  out  their  own 
plans.  I  speak  what  I  know,  and  do  not  fear  to  avow  it ;  madam 
does  not  profess  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  her  dignity  as  demi-Count- 
ess  of  Beef.  I  presume  that  Master  Lion,  with  his  pride  and  cruelty, 
would  be  altogether  to  her  liking  :  and  with  your  weazand  once  slit, 
me  and  my  son  turned  into  the  highway,  Master  John  given  to  the 
gipsies,  and  madam  herself  installed  sole  lioness  at  Bullscrown,  she 
would  be  so  enraptured  with  the  honor  of  littering  whelps  to  her  new 
lord,  and  hearing  Dean  Rubric  rumble  his  Babylomsh  liturgy,  that  she 
would  hardly  be  able  to  survive  from  very  delight.' 

*  Madam,  madam  !  *  screamed  Lady  Bess,  '  I  will  bear  this  malignity 
no  longer.  My  Lord,  with  this  woman  I  can  no  longer  live.  This  day 
I  shall  return  to  the  house  of  his  grace,  my  father.  Keep  this  she-wolf 
if  you  will.  Let  Preacher  Synod  have  his  homilies  all  day  long  from 
the  house-top  ;  but  when  you  are  brought  to  beggary,  and  your  ten- 
antry, after  hanging  you  and  your  children  from  yonder  oak-tree,  turn 
into  a  horde  of  cannibals  and  prey  upon  each  other,  then  remember,  my 
Lord,  the  choice  you  made  this  day.' 

Then  did  unhappy  John,  Lord  of  Bullscrown,  heave  from  his  lowest 
breast  a  dreadful  groan,  and  in  dismay  and  confusion  did  throw  down 
his  sword  and  shield  and  dare  no  more  the  unequal  contest,  but  did 
utterly  fly,  abscond,  run  away,  cut  stick,  vanish,  and  was  not  again 
seen  till  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  when,  impelled  by  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  he  ventured  into  the  kitchen  of  his  house,  and  ate  hugely  of 
cold  beef,  bread,  and  cheese. 
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THE        UNSEEN        MIRROE. 

There  is  a  mirror  all  unseen, 

Which  hath  a  strange  and  wondrous  power, 
Leaving  for  ever  in  its  depths 

The  image  of  the  passing  hour : 
No  matter  what  the  thing  we  hear, 

No  matter  what  the  act  we  do, 
No  matter  what  the  burning  thought 

That  marks  the  pathway  we  pursue. 

Each  sight  of  happiness  and  wo, 

Each  tear  let  fall  for  others'  wrongs^ 
Each  spoken  word  and  strong  desire, 

Each  burden  of  our  spirit-songs : 
All,  all  are  ever  mirrored  there. 

In  all  the  glow  of  real  life : 
Greatly  to  shape  our  future  course. 

And  nerve  or  weaken  for  its  strife. 

Nor  is  it  all,  that  imaged  there 

"We  see  life's  action-moulding  springs ; 
Those  images  reflect  a  light 

To  bless  or  curse  all  animate  things : 
To  brighten  other  spirit-homes 

With  sunshine  never  growing  dim, 
Or  throw  o'er  all  a  misty  gloom. 

That  hushes  every  waking  hymn. 

How  strange,  that  pictures  graven  there 

As  with  the  sun-beam's  burning  glow, 
Should  live  for  ever,  giving  life 

One  half  its  happiness  and  wo  1 
And  though  a  thousand  scenes  just  passed 

May  hide  the  olden  for  a  time, 
The  eye  will  pierce  the  shadowy  veil 

To  read  its  deeds  of  love  and  crime. 

And  since  that  mirror,  though  unseen, 

Is  still  within  each  human  breast, 
How  careful  should  we  ever  be 

That  it  may  give  us  ne'er  unrest ; 
That  from  its  dark,  mysterious  deptlis 

Repentant  tears  may  wipe  each  stain, 
That  we  may  never,  never  feel 

It  wins  our  life  no  golden  gain. 

How  pray  that  GrOD  would  write  therein 

The  impress  of  some  angel-thought^ 
Which  should  control  and  guide  our  steps 
To  good  which  else  would  be  trasought. 
For  oh  1  the  tongue  may  never  tell 
.  How  much  of  heaven  it  migjit  impart, 
To  make  us  glad,  the  real  dawns 
From  angel  pictures  in  the  Heart  I 
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LOVE-BEGUILED. 

Through  the  misty  ovening-shadow-s,  that  float  nightly  o'er  the  valley, 
'Neath  the  old  and  ruined  abbey,  we  two  wandered,  love-beguiled. 
And  though  night  around  us  stealing,  warned  us  with  its  shadows  blighting, 
Of  the  spirits  round  us  flitting — yet  we  wandered,  love-beguiled. 
Thus  we  wandered  till  the  storm-clouds  in  grim  shapes  of  terror  flying, 
And  the  wind  in  sadness  sighing,  woke  us  wandering,  love-beguiled. 
"Would  that  ever  we  had  wandered,  in  that  dark  enchanted  valley, 
"With  the  ghosts  that  glimmer  sadly,  o'er  their  graves  beneath  the  abbey, 
And  the  storm  had  never  woke  us  from  our  wandering,  love-beguiled. 
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A    NEW-TEAR'S    STORY. 


BT       CUAKLBB      A.      XUKGEB. 


*  Out  upon  you,  man !  Will  you  play  dunce,  who  were  sucn  a  rattle- 
brained lad,  and  that,  too,  when  your  old  school-fellow  comes  to  greet 
you  in  your  middle-age  and  prosperity  forsooth,  and  plies  you  with  good 
ale  ?     Have  respect  for  the  malt,  if  not  for  the  friend  that  finds  it ! ' 

'  Have  I  not  told  you  I  am  not  well  ?  Can  a  sick  man  laugh  and 
play  the  clown  ?  * 

*  Nay,  nay ;  hut  shall  the  ill  drink  ale  like  you  ?  Lad,  you  do  not 
even  smile  ;  you  are  sick  at  heart.' 

The  second  speaker  buried  his  head  in  his  huge  hands,  on  both  of 
which  he  had  been  leaning  over  a  half-emptied  mug  of  ale.  He  was 
large  and  brawny,  with  a  bushy  head  of  grizzled  hair,  heavy  eye-brows, 
over-hanging  small,  keen  gray  eyes,  and  was  named  Browning.  His 
companion  was  short  and  rather  corpulent,  with  florid  complexion, 
sandy  hair,  and  a  round,  chubby  face,  rendered  rather  inexpressive  by  a 
pair  of  light-blue  eyes.  He  was  called  Harry  Saunders.  Between 
these  two  so  dissimilar,  as  is  not  infrequent,  a  boyish  intimacy  had  been 
formed,  which  had  not  been  broken  until  manhood  and  its  pursuits  had 
separated  them.  Even  then  their  hearts  refused  the  division  ;  and  often 
and  again  in  fancy  they  travelled  back  to  the  old  play-ground  and 
school-bench,  where  they  had  played  much  and  studied  little  ;  and  to 
the  blacksmith-shop,  where  they,  on  the  same  anvil,  as  apprentices  to- 
gether, had  rung  out  a  chime  to  the  dancing  and  glancing  iron-sparks. 
Saunders  was  one  of  those  fun-loving  fellows,  who  saw  the  clear  sky 
behind  the  blackest  clouds  ;  and  having  not  the  stability  to  love  long 
enough  to  marry,  had  wandered  hither  and  thither  as  his  fancy  prompted 
or  means  permitted,  and  at  last,  in  his  middle-age,  stumbled  acrosb 
Browning.     This  was  on  New-Year's  eve.    After  a  cordial  welcome. 
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and  a  vice-like  grasp  of  their  callouEed  hands,  they  entered  a  saloon  and 
sat  down  over  their  mugs  of  ale.  Saunders  was  in  excellent  talkative 
humor,  but  he  could  wring  little  from  the  compressed  lips  of  Browning, 
save  monasyllabic  responses,  nor  provoke  a  smile  to  flash  beneath  his 
shaggy  eye-brows,  and  lighten  along  the  furrows  of  his  swarthy  fea- 
tures. They  were  engaged  upon  the  fourth  mug  of  ale  when  they  are 
introduced. 

*  Why,  man,'  said  Saunders,  after  regarding  Browning  some  little 
time,  *  I  had  sworn  to  myself,  when  we  had  felt  each  other's  fists,  that 
we  would  sit  like  the  Methodists,  and  hold  a  love-feast,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  till  the  New- Year  came  in  ;  but  the  more  we  feast,  the 
glunmier  you  grow,  and  ('tis  but  half-past  nine  now)  by  midnight  you 
will  be  stupid  as  an  owl  at  noon-day,  and  I  shall  be  snoring  over  my 
mug  ;  and  the  New-Year  might  come  and  go  without  a  smile  to  wel- 
come him,  or  a  beaker  to  his  health  and  prosperity.* 

*  Harry,'  said  Browning,  letting  his  hands  fall  and  sitting  upright, 
while  a  light  shot  from  his  eyes  that  made  his  gloomy  face  look  darker, 
*  I  know,  Harry,  that  you  have  a  right  to  complain  when  you  see  me 
thus.  'T  was  not  my  way.  You  spoke  truly  when  you  said  I  was  sick 
at  heart.     You  are  the  father  of  a  family  \ ' 

*  Not  I,  George,  not  1 1  The  young  bird  that  'scaped  the  snare  made 
tempting  by  dainty  seeds,  will  not  be  caught  in  old  age  by  chaff.  But 
what  of  it,  for  you  were  going  to  say  something  more  ?  ' 

Browning  seemed  puzzled  at  the  negative,  for  upon  an  anticipated 
affirmation  he  intended  enforcing  his  following  remarks.  However,  he 
continued  :  *  Thank  Heaven  you  are  not !  I  am.  Harry,  I  have  beei^ 
an  honest  man,  and  worked  hard ;  I  hoped  with  my  toil  and  integrity 
to  see  my  children  live  happy,  grow  up  happy,  and  leave  me  happy. 
As  one  by  one  they  came  to  me,  I  felt  my  heart  expand,  my  sympathies 

extend,  and  the  world  grow  broader  and  brighter  about  me,  till '  here 

the  speaker  smote  the  table  with  his  clenched  hand,  till  the  mugs 
danced  and  their  contents  splashed  upon  the  table.  Then  he  mutter^ 
something  in  an  imder-tone,  so  deep  as  to  be  indistinct,  and  buried  his 
(ace  in  his  hands  again. 

*  W'ell,*  said  Saunders,  recovering  from  his  surprise,  *  here 's  a  scene. 
UMiat  the  devil  is  the  trouble  now  ?  ' 

'Go  home,'  said  the  large  man,  after  some  hesitation,  and  rising  from 
his  seat,  *  go  home  with  me  and  you  shall  see.  I  can't  tell  you.  Come, 
you  shall  have  the  best,  which  is  poor  enough ;  you  shall  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep.  As  for  talking,  truly  I  like  it  as  well  as  any  one,  and  no  man 
likes  a  jolly  hour  better  than  I ;  but  —  I  don't  feel  in  the  humor  lately. 
Come,  what  say  you  ?  —  and  we  '11  keep  the  New- Year  there.' 

Saunders  silently  assented  to  the  proposal,  by  asking  for  and  paying 
the  reckoning.  Leaving  the  saloon,  they  walked  along  together  without 
speaking.  There  had  been  a  slight  sprinkle  of  snow,  just  enough  to 
whiten  the  paths  and  roads  where  they  had  become  soiled  or  icy  with 
use ;  a  slight  sprinkle  of  very  light  snow,  which  took  an  impression 
from  the  slightest  thing  and  retained  it.  The  sky  was  flecked  with  a 
few  white,  fleecy  clouds,  hurried  on  by  some  higher  current  of  air  which 
did  not  disturb  the  calm  below.     The  full  moon  ahed  over  all  its  pale,  le- 
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splendent  beams,  scarcely  aflected  by  the  fleeting  rack,  filling  the  night 
with  a  holy  tranquillity,  and  making  every  flake  of  snow  to  shine  back 
a  star.  The  village  stores  were  clo^,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  bad 
retired,  so  that  the  silence  was  the  more  painful  to  the  smaller  of  the 
twain.  He  made  two  or  three  eflbrts  at  conversation.  The  only  efiect 
was  to  hasten  the  steps  of  his  comrade.  However,  this  was  desirable, 
as  the  air  was  becoming  every  moment  colder,  the  moon  and  stan 
brighter,  and  the  sky  clearer.  When  they  had  reached  the  outskixts  of 
the  village,  the  patience  of  Saunders  became  exhausted,  and  he  broke 
out: 

'  Confound  it.  Browning,  talk  I  I  can't  and  won't  stand  this  any 
longer.     I  must  say  something  or  burst.     How  far  is  it  to  your  hoiue  ? ' 

Browning,  thus  appealed  to,  replied  :  *  About  a  half-mile.  Would  it 
were  thousands !    You  can  see  it  on  yonder  hill,  back  firom  the  road.* 

*  Why,  what  the  dragon  troubles  you,  man  ?  Have  you  been  unfor- 
tunate in  business,  and  had  the  sheriff  ransacking  you  ? '  There  was 
no  answer ;  and  Saunders  thinking  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  his 
companion's  distress,  continued  :  *  Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  man  I  You  have 
a  strong  arm  yet,  and  with  a  strong  heart  you  can  make  it  all  up  again. 
The  world  owes  you  and  your  family  a  living,  and  must  pay  its  due. 
Cheer  up  and  look  happy,  and  those  about  you  will  look  happy,  and  bo 
happy.  What  care  you  how  the  world  wags,  if  when  you  enter  yomr 
home  there  is  the  glad  smile  of  your  wife  to  welcome  you,  stout  and 
stubbed  boys  to  dance  about  you,  and,  to  make  up  the  picture,  some 
bright-eyed,  music-tongued  angel  of  the  house,  your  daughter ' 

*  A  thousand  devils  I '  cried  Browning,  turning  upon  Sannden  and 
seizing  him  by  the  throat ;  '  is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  shamed  and  dis- 
honored in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  my  home  become  a  chamel-houBO, 
that  you  must  come  here  to  spit  upon  me  in  my  misery  ?  I  have  forbid 
my  wife  and  children  to  speak  her  name,  and  shall  you,  a * 

Here  he  became  sensible  of  his  impetuosity,  and  loosed  his  hold.  Hia 
companion,  surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  had  made  no  re- 
sistance, and  when  the  grasp  was  relaxed,  he  stood  regarding  Browning 
with  the  air  of  one  at  a  loss  whether  to  be  angry  or  no.  His  silence 
served  to  kindle  the  anger  of  Browning,  for  he  laid  his  great  hand  upon 
Saunders'  shoulder,  and  said  : 

*  Think  but  her  name  again,  and  your  friends  shall  wonder  who  you 
are ! ' 

*  George  Browning,'  said  Saunders,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  arm  rest- 
ing on  his  shoulder,  *  what  does  this  mean  ?  Bo  3rou  tnink  I  fear  you  ? 
No  ;  I  was  always  your  better  in  strength  and  vigor.  We  have  played 
together  as  boys,  worked  together  as  youths  ;  we  have  been  as  David 
and  Jonathan  ;  and  to-night  we  have  met  after  long  years  of  separation, 
drank  together,  and  you  have  asked  me,  your  old  comrade,  to  vour  houao. 
No,  you  will  not  lay  a  rash  hand  upon  me  ;  by  our  old  friendship  I 
swear  it,  you  will  not,  you  dare  not  do  it ! ' 

The  large  man's  hand  fell  down  to  his  side,  and  he  replied :  *  Forgive 
me,  Harry  ;  but  I  am  not  what  I  used  to  bo.  Men  say  I  am  half  crazy, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  is  so.'  Then  placing  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  and 
looking  up  at  the  sky,  he  added  :  '  Would  to  Heaven  I  were  quite !  Lot 
us  go  on.' 
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As  they  started,  Saunders  inquired  how  a  reference  to  his  daughter 
could  so  disturb  him. 

He  answered  :  *  Ask  me  not.  Speak  not  a  word  of  her  or  you  will 
snap  these  rusty  old  heart-strings.  I  cannot  sufier  much  more.'  Then 
with  a  bitter  laugh  he  muttered  :  '  The  secret  must  out  in  time ;  and 
then  shall  the  shaft  of  my  vengeance  fall !  * 

Saimders  saw  fit  to  press  him  no  farther,  and  they  walked  on  up  the 
hill  in  silence.  In  the  mean  time  the  sky  had  become  cloudless,  and 
the  cold  had  increased  so  that  the  snow  began  to  chirrup  under  their 
boots.  Save  that,  there  was  naught  to  break  the  stillness  except  the 
occasional  bark  of  the  watchful  dog,  which  served  only  to  render  it  the 
more  solemn  and  impressive.  What  thoughts  the  hour,  and  the  tall, 
dark  figure  of  Browning,  striding  along  a  little  in  advance,  stirred  up  in 
Saunders'  imiid !  How  all  the  events  of  their  early  association  recurred, 
and  how  he  strove  to  connect  them  with  the  incomprehensible  being 
before  him.  Then  he  asked  himself :  What  mystery  is  to  be  unfolded 
to  me  to-night  ?  And  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  man  was  insane. 
He  stopped,  hesitating  whether  to  follow ;  but  the  voice  of  lus  comrade 
bidding  him  to  come  on  reassured  him.  Was  there  any  thing  in  the 
mention  of  his  daughter  which  could  have  given  ofience  ?  The  more 
he  conjectured,  the  more  he  became  bewildered  with  the  events  of  the 
evening.  By  this  time  they  had  reached  a  stile,  over  which  lay  their 
path  to  the  house.  As  they  turned  firom  the  highway,  Saunders  re- 
marked: 

*  We  are  late,  Browning.  They  must  all  be  a-bed,  for  there  are  no 
lamps  burning.' 

Browning  replied  most  bitterly  :  *  Nay,  I  think  not.  We  shall  find 
them  all  up,  for  we  sleep  but  little  at  home.  'Tis  not  very  pleasant 
there  now,  not  as  pleasant  as  it  used  to  be ;  the  light  in  the  window 
has  been  darkened,  and  the  fire  on  the  hearth  extinguished.  But  come 
on,  't  is  all  I  have  now ;  you  can  have  no  more  of  mine  than  I  can 
give  you.' 

'  George,'  said  Saimders, '  this  is  too  strange  for  belief.  What  has 
befallen  you  ?  I  will  not  intrude  upon  your  misery ;  I  will  go  no  far- 
ther till  this  mptery  is  explained.' 

*  But  you  shall,  willy-nilly.'  Thereupon  Browning  laid  hold  of  the 
collar  of  Saunders,  and  dragged  him  along,  till  finding  his  exertions 
unnecessary  he  desisted.  As  they  drew  near  the  house,  in  a  path  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  not  deep  snow  which  had  fallen  that  season,  the  large 
man  caught  sight  of  some  foot-prints,  leading  firom  the  fields  to  the 
door.  He  examined  them  attentively  until  satisfied  of  their  direction, 
and  broke  out : 

'  Ten  thousand  devils  !  has  she  come  back  again  ?  Well,  I  can  show 
her  the  wide  world  once  more.  Hers  it  shall  be,  by  Heaven  ! '  As  he 
reached  the  threshold,  he  turned  around,  stood  a  moment  as  if  gather- 
ing up  all  his  energies,  and  raised  his  clenched  hand  to  the  stars. 
Then  lifting  the  latch  he  pushed  Saunders  in,  and  ahut  the  door  with 
such  force  that  the  windows  rattled. 

*  Wife,  where  is  she  ? '  he  exclaimed. 
A  feeble  voice  responded,  *  Who  I  * 
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'  Who  ! '  answered  he  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  she  that  disgraced  an 
honest  man  and  his  family.  Tell  me  where  you  have  hidden  her,  that 
I  may  thrust  her  forth  on  the  night.* 

*  Nay,  husband,  she  has  gone  again.' 

*  'T  will  not  do,  wife ;  her  footsteps  lead  in,  but  there  are  none  going 
out.' 

'  Poor  girl ;  she  went  out  at  the  back-door.  I  dared  not  ask  her  to 
stay,  for  your  anger.     Poor,  poor  girl ! ' 

Browning  then  went  out  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  his  wife  said, 
leaving  Saunders  standing  by  the  door ;  he  having  entered  imnoticed  by 
Mrs.  Browning,  remained  there  surveying  the  apartment.  It  was  ain 
old-fashioned  house,  with  a  large  open  fire-place  —  one  of  those  laxga 
old-fashioned  fire-places  which  our  forefathers  loved,  and  which  went 
out  of  fashion  and  respect  when  the  modem  imp  of  darkness,  the  Btova, 
displaced  the  household  gods,  and  desecrated  the  hearth-stone  —  a  laige 
old-fashioned  fireside,  round  which  scattered  household  bands  might 
gather  on  festal  days  and  renew  their  love  to  one  another,  and  their 
trust  in  Heaven.  But  oh !  how  desolate  the  one  Saunders  beheld  I  On 
the  huge  andirons  a  half-consumed  block  of  wood  lay  sighing  and 
sputtering  over  a  few  smouldering  coals,  occasionally  breaking  into  a 
momentary  blaze  to  illume  the  scene.  On  one  side  lay  a  large,  over- 
grown boy,  resting  uneasily  upon  one  arm,  asleep ;  on  the  other,  a  giil, 
his  junior,  lay  with  her  head  against  the  jamb,  her  face  concealed  by 
long  tangled  locks,  in  a  gasping  and  fretful  slumber,  as  if  she  had  cried ' 
herself  to  rest ;  near  her  a  small  boy  was  playing  with  some  wet  chips, 
throwing  them  occasionally  into  the  ashes,  in  a  peevish  manner,  which 
denoted  that  his  diversion  was  more  a  matter  of  necessity  than  of  incli- 
nation ;  directly  in  front,  with  her  back  to  the  door,  sat  Browning's  wife, 
in  a  shawl  and  cap,  bending  over  the  little  warmth,  endeavoring  to  still 
the  meanings  of  a  babe  which  the  entrance  of  the  men  had  awakened. 
These,  with  one  exception,  composed  the  family.  The  flare  of  the 
flames  at  intervals  disclosed,  pendent  from  the  joists,  hams,  dried 
pumpkins,  crook-necks,  and  the  usual  comforts  of  rural  hfe,  besides 
some  hunter  s  trappings,  and  a  long  rifle,  kept  clean  and  bnght,  as  the 
glisten  of  its  mounting  testified.  In  one  comer  was  the  curtained  re- 
cess, where  the  parents  slept,  close  by  which,  in  the  nook  made, by  the 
fire-place,  was  the  tall  old  Dutch  clock  with  its  big  white  face,  and  its 
everlasting  solemn  tick  —  tack  !  There  was  an  old  rocking-chair  which 
the  wife  tenanted,  a  few  split-bottom  chairs,  a  table,  and  looking-glass 
stuck  about  with  letters  and  school-tickets,  and  adomed  with  some 
dried  sprigs  of  asparagus;  close  by,  was  a  shelf  on  which  lay  the 
family  Bible,  a  psalm-book,  and  a  few  school-books,  composing  the  li- 
brary. All  these  perhaps  Saunders  did  not  notice ;  though  by  the  fit- 
ful blaze  they  might  have  been  revealed  to  a  careful  observer.  He 
stood  wondering  and  perplexed,  till  Browning  returned  and  said  in  a 
deep  voice : 

*  You  have  told  the  trath,  wife ;  but  hereafter  let  her  not  so  much  as 
step  across  my  threshold.  The  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  all.  What 
said  she  ? ' 

'  A  little,  a  very,  very  little,  husband  ;  she  said  it  was  growing  cdd. 
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and  she  knew  not  where  to  go.  And  oh  I  so  pale  she  looked  —  so  pale 
and  pitiful,  as  if  her  heart  was  bursting  with  some 'great  sorrow,  and  a 
greater  secret,  that  her  lurid  lips  durst  not  utter !  0  husband,  hus- 
band !  we  do  her  wrong ;  she  never  yet  told  us  a  lie.  I  do  believe  she 
is  really  married.* 

*  Then  why  does  she  not  name  her  husband  ?  Perhaps  she  deems  her- 
self married ;  but  the  world  dislikes  those  matches  that  end  with 
satiety,  those  loves  that  instead  of  being  cemented  by  offspring,  are 
thrown  down  and  ruined.* 

*  Ah !  well-a-day,  husband,  I  know  it  all ;  but  it  is  so  cruel  —  so 
cruel,  and  with  her  babe !  Oh  !  if  we  wrong  her,  we  do  a  double 
wrong. 

*  We  do  her  no  wrong.-  'T  is  she  has  wronged  us,  by  dishonoring  an 
honest  family.  Shall  we  keep  the  shame  here  to  rankle  and  fester  in 
our  household  f ' 

*  But  she  will  die  in  this  weather.* 

*  Die !  would  to  God  she  had  died  in  her  blessed  infancy,  shrouded  in 
her  spotless  innocence.  Then  would  our  angel-child  have  been  a  radi- 
ance in  the  spirit-land,  lighting  and  inspiring  us  through  the  darkness  of 

this  bitter  world.     But  now,  0  Heaven  !     Well,  well ! Let  her 

beg!' 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  the  slumberers,  awakened  by 
the  conversation,  had  slowly  roused  themselves  from  the  stupidity  con- 
sequent upon  broken  sleep.  The  girl  brushed  back  her  hair,  and  ap- 
proaching her  father,  who  stood  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
lisped : 

*  0  papa !  you  have  come ;  why  didn't  you  come  sooner  ?  Sister 
Susy  has  been  here,  and  oh !  she  looked  so  poor  and  pale.  And  we 
had  such  a  time  of  crying  —  mamma,  and  the  boys,  and  I,  and  the  baby 
too,  and  Susy  and  her  baby,  too  —  all  of  us.  Oh !  I  wish  you  had 
COTne  ;  you  would  n't  let  her  go  out  into  the  cold,  would  you  papa  ? ' 

The  child's  appeal  wrought  powerfully  upon  the  parent,  as  Saunders 
could  discern  by  the  convulsive  effort  of  his  huge  frame,  as  he  over- 
mastered his  emotions.  He  put  the  little  one  from  him  by  saying, 
'Don't  trouble  me,  Caddy.'  Suddenly  recollecting  his  companion,  he 
drew  up  a  chair  by  the  hearth,  bade  Saunders  be  seated,  at  the 
same  time  introducing  him  to  his  wife.  By  his  orders,  the  boys  having 
replenished  the  fire  and  lit  a  candle,  he  sent  them  and  the  girl  to  bed. 
In  a  few  moments  the  room  assumed  a  more  cheerful  aspect,  as  the 
wood  kindled  and  diffused  its  strong  red  glare  throughout  the  humble 
apartment.  The  three  sat  around  the  hearth  and  talked  of  the  days 
gone  by.  Saunders  ran  over  the  incidents  of  his  life,  from  the  time  of 
their  separation  up  to  their  meeting  in  the  evening,  in  such  a  joyoua 
and  musical  manner,  that  the  spirits  of  the  husband  and  wife  began  to 
catch  a  glow.  As  he  closed  he  said,  *  Now,  Browning,  treat  me  to  a 
chapter  or  two  of  your  life,  and  so  we  shall  be  square  on  the  score  of 
adventure.' 

Browning,  consenting,  proceeded  with  a  story  of  humble  village  do- 
mestic life  —  marriage,  toil,  the  accumulation  of  a  little  property,  child- 
len,  and  then  continued :  '  Up  to  this  time  we  had  lived  happily  and 
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contented,  and  Susan,  my  oldest  daughter,  of  whom  you  have  heaid  us 
talk  to-night,  grow  \o  be  very  beautiful,  good,  and  trusting.  She  was 
always  cheerful.  Saunders,  she  was  my  sunshine  through  the  clouding 
cares  of  this  World,  always  merry,  and  every  one  loved  her.  The 
village  youth,  the  rich  as  well  as  poor,  sought  her  society,  and  stiove 
for  her  smile  above  that  of  all  the  other  maidens.  She  was  my  pride's 
darling ;  but  I  was  not  ambitious  of  her,  and  only  pictured  for  her  a 
happy  union  with  some  honest  and  worthy  man.  But  while  this  plain, 
simple  picture  was  fresh  upon  my  fancy,  a  young  man  of  w^thy 
parents,  but  of  dissolute  habits,  became  very  attentive  to  Susan, 
and  as  I  have  since  discovered,  had  been  so  for  some  time  previous  to 
my  knowledge,  and  against  the  commands  of  his  parents.  From  his 
character  I  tiiought,  and  that  correctly  too,  his  visits  boded  ^me  and 
mine  no  good ;  so  I  forbade  him  my  house,  and  my  daughter  his  pre- 
sence. Stolen  interviews  took  place  between  them,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  keep  close  watch  upon  her.  All  at  once,  to  my  great  joy,  he  disap- 
peared from  our  midst  'T  was  the  spoiler  leaving  his  prey.  So  she 
fell.  Oh  1  had  the  stars  fallen,  and  buried  myself  and  her  in  eternal 
darkness  and  despair,  I  had  been  happy  to  what  I  am  now  I '  Here  he 
stopped  and  shuddered  with  the  intensity  of  his  feelings.  The  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  his  wife. 

Saunders  sat  there  looking  into  the  fire  which  roared  up  the  huge 
chimney,  and  brushed  away  a  tear.  His  position  was  novel  and  pain- 
ful ;  and  he  rose  and  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  Far  and 
wide  lay  the  white  snow,  dreary  and  desolate  as  the  death  it  typified, 
glistening  under  the  descending  moon,  pale  as  a  mourner  over  .the  pall, 
surrounded  by  the  sympathizing  stars,  their  eyes  glimmering  upon  her, 
as  it  were,  through  tears.  And  as  he  stood  there  regarding  the  scene, 
and  listening  to  the  moaning  mother,  he  caught  sight  of  those  small 
foot-prints  leading  from  the  fields  ;  and  he  thought,  *'0h!  what  misery 
had  come  with  them :  a  broken  heart,  broken  hopes,  shame,  sorrow, 
and  despair.'  Then  he  saw  in  the  distance  a  white  figure  bending  be- 
neath a  burden,  struggling  slowly  and  wearily- through  the  snow.  As 
it  drew  near,  the  features  of  a  woman  of  death-like  beauty  were  re- 
vealed, and  he  knew  by  the  manner  she  pressed  the  burden  to  her  heart 
that  it  was  a  child  she  bore.  She  approached  so  near  that  her  Une 
lips  were  visible,  and  stood  looking  longingly  toward  the  house.  Sud- 
denly her  dark  eyes  fell  upon  him  glaring  intensely  —  intensely  but  im- 
ploringly. The  ghastliness  of  the  vision,  and  the  vividness  of  the  ap- 
parition, riveted  him  to  the  spot.  She  beckoned  to  him  with  a  wild 
gesture.  He  thought  she  spoke.  T  was  the  voice  of  Browping  dis- 
pelling the  illusion.  He  called  to  Saunders  to  be  seated,  who,  glad  to 
find  it  a  matter  of  fancy,  complied.     Browning  then  continued : 

'  The  rest  you  may  have  gathered.  She  refused  to  name  the  author 
of  her  disgrace,  nor  could  threats  or  entreaties  force  or  induce  her.  She 
claimed  ^q  was  a  wife ;  but  said  she  had  promised  not  to  declare  her 
husband.  Oh !  she  was  tlie  true  woman  in  her  sufiering ;  my  own  sweet 
daughter  Susy,  spoiled  and  dishonored  as  she  was ;  and  my  father's 
heart  was  wrung  and  strained  to  the  utmost.  I  told  her  of  it ;  she  saw 
it  and  knew  it.    But  to  all  my  prayers  she  turned  a  deaf  ear.     So  when 
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her  strength  had  been  perfectly  restored,  and  'twas  but  this  afternoon, 
I  led  her  to  the  door  and  showed  her  the  wide,  wide  world.  Heaven 
has  dealt  sorely  with  me  and  my  wife,  Harry ;  but  I  will  not  fall  to 
cursing.' 

Here  a  knock  at  the  door  startled  the  inmates.  '  T  is  she  I '  said 
Browning,  in  a  whisper ;  and  Saunders  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  the 
figure  ho  had  beheld  beckoning  to  him.  There  was  no  answer  to  the 
summons.  In  a  moment  a  hand  tried  the  doos.  It  opened.  None  of 
them  looked  around,  as  a  man  closely  muffled  up  entered.  The  new- 
comer, in  his  over-shoes,  made  no  noise  as  he  entered ;  and  they  all 
thought  it  was  the  poor  forsaken  girl. 

'  G-ood  evening  ! '  said  a  deep-toned,  musical  voice. 

Had  a  serpent  stung  him.  Browning  would  not  have  started  more 
spasmodically.  He  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  with  one  bound  reached 
the  rifle  hanging  from  the  joists,  and  before  any  one  was  aware  of  his 
purpose  pulled  the  trigger.  Its  harmless  click,  however,  announced  his 
intention,  and  as  he  advanced  upon  the  stranger  with  the  clubbed  gun, 
Saunders  rushed  up  behind  and  seized  him. 

'  Unhand  me,  Saunders,'  cried  Browning,  *  as  you  value  your  eternal 
peace  ;  for  I  shall  hold  that  man  my  foe  who  shall  dare  to  stand  be- 
tween me  and  my  revenge  ! ' 

Saunders  replied,  without  relaxing  :  •*  You  are  rash,  George.  Would 
you  add  murder  to  your  misery  ? ' 

The  stranger,  a  young  man,  then  came  up,  and  ailer  a  little  struggle 
wrested  the  gun  from  Browning,  saying,  *  What  does  all  this  mean,  and 
what  this  reception  f  Explain  yourself,  Mr.  Browning,  while  I  keep 
this  weapon  as  a  pledge  of  my  safety.' 

*  Explain !  How  dare  you  cross  my  threshold  ?  Have  you  come  to 
^oat  upon  the  ruin  you  have  wrought  ?  The  snake  that  stung  me  in 
my  heart  of  heart,  comes  he  back  to  coil  and  hiss  around  his  victim  \ 
Ha !  ha !  ha  I  but  you  have  missed  it.  Look  in  the  highways  and  hedges 
for  her.  Go  !  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  both,  and  beware  here- 
after how  you  cross  my  path ! ' 

*  Mr.  Browning,'  said  the  young  man,  whose  name  was  Frederick 
Carson,  *  I  do  not  comprehend  all  this.  Of  whom,  or  what  do  you 
ipeak  ?  I  have  come  here  after  a  long  absence  to  see  your  daughter 
Sasan.     Is  she  here  ! ' 

*  Here  I  Ask  the  winds  where  she  is.  Ask  the  ravens  that  feed  her. 
What !  you  a  royal  bird  of  prey,  stooping  to  such  garbage ! ' 

*  (rood  God  I  what  does  all  this  signify  !     Susan  is  my  wife ' 

*  Thank  Heaven  I '  shrieked  Mrs.  Browning,  staggering  forward. 
'  Thank  Heaven  for  that,  Fred  Carson.  I  knew  she  could  not  lie.  I 
knew  we  wronged  her,  husband.' 

*  And  here  I  am  come  to  make  her  publicly  my  wife,  and  to  keep 
the  happy  New- Year,  and  you  tell  me  she  has  gone  in  shame  and  dii- 
honor.  Has  she  became  a  mother,  and  concealed  our  marriage  ?  or 
has  die  told  you,  and  you  have  not  believed  ?  Alas !  we  must  all  sufier 
enough  without  sufiering  innocently ! ' 

*  lou  say  she  is  your  wife,'  said  Browning ;  '  what  evidence  is  there. 
wrt  her  ofi^>ring  ?  ' 
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*  My  own  avowal.     If  you  need  more,  the  certificate  and  witnesses.' 

*  May  Heaven  forgive  me  for  the  wrong  I  have  done  her  I  *  said  the 
father,  with  a  chok^  utterance  ;  *  but  she  persisted  in  naming  no  one, 
and  turned  away  from  all  entreaties.* 

'  *T  was  my  fault,*  said  Carson,  *  *t  was  mine.  A  few  days  before  I 
left  for  the  South,  we  were  privately  married  ;  for  I  feared  my  parents, 
and  she  feared  you.  We  promised  never  to  name  each  other  as  hus- 
band and  wife,  till  we  Qiet  again ;  until  I  might  claim  her  without 
fear,  and  she  me  without  reproach.  And  here  I  am  now,  and  she,  no- 
ble girl — tell  me  where  die  is,  old  man.  I  demand  her  at  your 
hands.* 

*  I  am  a  bruised  reed  now,  Fred.     Demand  her  of  the  winds.' 
There  was  a  pause,  and  Saunders,  who  had  let  go  of  the  subdued 

Browning,  saw  again  in  his  mind  that  same  wild  phantom  beckoning 
to  him  over  the  glittering  snow,  through  the  keen  moon-beams. 

*  Can  you  not  tell  me  where  I  may  find  her  ?  "Where  did  she  go 
firom  here  ? ' 

Mrs.  Browning  replied  :  *  She  has  been  here  to-night  So  cold,  and 
pale,  and  pitiful,  with  her  sweet  baby  !  But  she  dare  not  stay,  for  her 
father's  return.  Oh  I  if  she  has  died  this  cold  night,  we  are  her  mur- 
derers I  * 

*  Heaven  and  earth !  *  exclaimed  Carson ;  *  can  you  not  guess  whither 
she  has  gone  ?  * 

'  No,*  said  the  mother  ;  '  she  went  out  the  back-door,  through  the 
fields.     Her  heart  was  breaking  ! ' 

'  Let  us  search  for  her,'  said  Browning, '  and  bring  her  back,  and  ask 
her  forgiveness.  Though  she  has  not  been  filial,  Sie  has  been  loyal ; 
and  I  have  done  her  a  grievous  wrong.  Let  us  go  about  it  this  mo- 
ment. We  shall  doubtless  find  her  at  some  of  the  neighbors.  Let  us 
disperse  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  and  inquire  at  the  houses  till  we  find 
her.' 

'  Yes,  I  shall  little  deserve  her  love,'  said  Carson  ;  *  little  requite  her 
faithfulness,  if  I  waited  till  morning.  Come  on,  my  fiiends,  we  shall 
celebrate  the  happy  New- Year  yet' 

They  were  about  departing  through  the  front-door,  when  Saunders 
again  saw  in  his  mind  that  weird  phantom  beckoning  to  him  through 
the  moon-light,  over  the  snow.     He  checked  them,  saying  : 

*  There  is  something  which  tells  me  we  shall  find  her  in  no  house  to- 
night. She  went  forth,  to  my  idea,  in  desperation  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
follow  hard  upon  her,  something  terrible  will  befal.  There  has  been 
rashness  on  all  hands.* 

'  Sir,*  said  Carson,  *  it  is  too  late  to  blame  now.  Had  we  dared  to 
correspond,  or  had  not  sickness  detained  me,  this  had  been  averted. 
She  has  been  too  faithful  to  our  secret  But  how  shall  we  follow  her, 
except  from  neighbor  to  neighbor  ?  * 

*  By  her  foot-prints  in  the  snow.  We  can  trace  them  by  the  moon- 
light* 

*  You  are  right,  Saunders,  you  are  right.  Through  the  fields,  then. 
Come  on  I '  said  Browning. 

So  saying,  he  turned  to  the  back-door,  followed  by  the  other  two. 
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They  could  distinguish  with  ease  her  foot-prints  in  the  light  snow.  It 
was  a  small,  delicate  foot  that  had  gone  that  unusual  way,  and,  by  thp 
unequal  distances  between  the  prints,  they  saw  that  it  had  borne  a 
weary  frame. 

And  they  saw,  too,  where  at  short  intervals,  she  must,  with  a  breaking 
heart,  have  turned  and  stood  looking  at  the  home  she  was  leaving.  No 
red-man  of  the  forest  could  have  watched  more  narrowly  or  judged  more 
correctly  of  those  tracks  than  the  father  and  husband  ;  and  a  groan  es- 
caped them  as,  one  after  another,  the  evidences  of  the  wanderer's  agony 
were  revealed  to  them.  They  kept  on,  saying  nothing ;  for  a  dreadful 
suspense  began  to  harrow  up  and  chill  their  spirits.  They  kept  on  in 
silence.  The  keen  air  smote  their  cheeks,  the  snow  chirruped  under 
their  feet,  and  over  them  rolled  on  the  descending  moon.  Let  them 
make  haste,  for  the  pale  orb  will  not  much  longer  pour  her  light  for 
them  ;  and  if  Susy,  poor,  sweet,  and  faithful  Susy,  has  sunk  in  her  jour- 
neying, the  terrible  Frost- King  will  lay  his  icy  hand  upon  her  heart  and 
still  its  beatings  for  ever  ;  or  if  desperation  has  seized  upon  her,  a  single 
moment,  nay  a  second,  may  lose  her  to  them,  and  home,  and  Heaven  ! 
Ay,  let  them  speed,  and  be  wary  lest  they  miss  those  foot-prints  in  the 
snow.  But  what  is  it  Saunders  sees  ?  There  is  a  broad  river  yonder, 
and  through  the  centre  of  the  enshrouding  ice  he  can  see  the  glitter  of 
the  dashing  waters  ;  and  those  steps,  he  can  see  them  faltering  down 
the  slope,  straight  onward  to  the  stream.  And  Browning  saw  it,  and 
stopped,  and  laid  one  hand  upon  Carson's  shoulder,  gazing  with  a  maniac- 
glare,  and  pointing  to  the  foot-prints  and  the  gleaming  waters  on  beyond. 
Carson  comprehended  the  significance  of  the  father's  manner  in  an  in- 
stant, and  breaking  away,  he  ran  down  the  declivity,  pursued  by  his 
companions.  It  became  necessary,  however,  immediately  to  slacken 
his  pace,  from  the  occasional  indistinctness  of  the  prints,  and  the  two 
soon  overtook  him.  In  a  few  moments  they  reached  the  river.  The  tracks 
led  on  to  the  ice.  They  followed  them  toward  the  opening,  where  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  had  been  too  great  for  congealment.  Along  the 
edges  of  the  ice  for  the  width  of  from  four  to  six  feet,  the  water  had 
overflowed  in  a  very  thin  sheet,  so  as  to  melt  the  little  snow  of  the 
evening,  and  frozen  again,  leaving  a  long  border  of  pearl-like  glare. 
There  they  beheld  the  foot-steps  terminate.  The  dreadful  truth  fell 
upon  their  minds  as  an  avalanche  :  the  plunge,  the  shriek,  the  splash 
of  the  closing  stream,  the  rising  of  the  white  face  twice  to  the  surface, 
the  final  disappearance  and  the  death-gurgle,  the  subsidence  of  the 
waves  :  all  these  passed  before  them.  Oh  I  the  agony  of  that  husband. 
Oh  I  the  depth  of  that  father's  despair.  Oh  !  what  a  scene,  as  they  stood 
fazing  upon  the  vanishing  foot-steps,  with  clasped  hands  ;  as  they  stood 
there  on  the  ice  by  the  glittering  waters,  in  that  vnnter  night,  under  the 
descending  moon.  This  was  the  New -Year's  Eve.  Would  the  New- 
Ymr*s  Day  be  more  cheerful  to  those  two  men  ?  Would  their  hopes 
and  joys  kindle  with  its  rising  beam  ?  Would  their  faith  and  charities 
plume  their  soiled  and  wearied  wings,  and  soar  away  to  newer  and 
nobler  flights,  vnth  its  full-orbed  splendor  ?    Alas !  alas  I 

The  scene  was  too  solemn  and  afliecting  for  Saunders,  and  he  walked 
down  the  river,  leaving  the  two  standing  there.     He,  however,  kept  a 
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look-out  upon  them,  as  VircU  as  upon  the  stream,  to  notice  any  traces  of 
the  Buicide'B  dcath-strugglo,  which  might  be  visible.  He  had  proceeded 
but  a  short  distance,  when  he  again  discovered  that  same  small  foot-step 
leading  from  the  water,  with  the  current,  and  apparently  to  the  shore. 
Like  nn  arrow  ho  sped  to  his  companions,  shouting :  *  The  track !  the 
track  1  I  liavc  found  it  again  I  She  is  not  drowned!  The  track  I  this 
way,  this  way  :  come  I '  ,   •       n-j 

The  twain  started  up,  and  rays  of  hope  flashed  over  their  pallid  coun- 
tenances like  lightning.  They  joined  him,  crying  :  *  Thank  God  !  we 
shall  find,  we  shall  ^vo  her  yet  1 '  They  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  foot-prints  came  out  frcMn  the  glare  of  ice,  and  knew  them,  and  fol- 
lowed them.  For  a  short  distance  the  tracks  diverged  to  the  shore,  and 
then  they  turned  and  led  to  the  water  again.  What  I  had  she  repented 
of  her  last  resolve,  and  indeed  sought  refuge  from  her  woes  in  the  cold 
and  glittering  element  ?  No,  she  had  but  hesitated  there  for  a  short 
while.  In  a  little  wa>-s  the  direction  of  her  path  changed  to  the  shore. 
But  what,  if  in  that  kttcr  night,  instead  of  drowning  she  had  fro- 
zen 1  How  the  terrible  alternative  obtruded  itself  upon  their  minds  ; 
for  if  she  had  nink,  her  fate  was  already  sealed. 

And  now  tlie  moon  was  dipping  behind  the  western  hills,  and  they 
would  \oo9C  the  fiVt-prints  ere  long.  They  hurried  on,  shouting  her 
name.  Slie  liad  uKeu  her  way  to  a  long  line  of  chestnut  and  oak  that 
skirted  ihc  hiph  b«»^k  of  the  river.  They  reached  the  shore,  and  tracked  her 
alone  uTider  tW  liielving  banks  ;  and  there,  as  the  rim  of  the  moon  trem- 
bled a  monvi^<  %Mi  the  horizon  ere  it  disappeared,  beneath  the  tangled 
rooth  *oi  f»  ^^^^  ^**^»  °^^  superincumbent  diom-bushes,  w^here  the  snow 
had  r,(^  ^^«>M rated,  they  discovered  her.  A  cry  of  joy  issued  from  the 
lips  <^{  i>^'  \\\t^  :  but  she  heard  it  not,  for  that  fearful  stupor  and 
X^iij^i-.i^  ssui*oquent  upon  intense  cold  was  creeping  over  her.  A  little 
1affn\  ^^^^^  ^^^^y  ^^^  found  her  a  stiflened  corse !  Yes,  there  she  sat  on 
tir^i  ss^d  winter  night,  pressing  her  child  to  her  breast.  Oh !  deep,  en- 
^"M^HUMK.  nnd  abiding  mother-love  !  What  was  the  keen  air  to  her,  but 
^^1  iiho  might  keep  it  from  her  babe  ?  —  what  all  the  world  to  her,  in 
^u|t(t  vJHon  with  that  little  life  ? — what  were  all  the  pangs  shehadsuflered, 
\\s\%  uK^'iiy  ^^^^  h^^  undergone,  the  dishonor  that  had  fallen  upon  her, 
^\\\\  tlui  Htoni  that  would  point  its  slowly-moving  finger  at  her  as  she 
i^iould  weep  through  the  garish  world:  Nothing,  nay,  less  than 
Ituthing,  while  the  smile  of  her  little  one  should  gladden  her ;  nothing, 
while  in  its  eyes  she  could  behold  the  coming  glory  of  the  spirit  she  had 
lit  for  eternity  ;  nothing,  nothing ;  for  despite  all  the  pitiless  peltings  of 
Uie  mortal  storm,  those  cherub-hands  would  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters  of  her  soul.  True,  there  would  be  times  when  her  vexed  heart 
would  fret,  when  reproach  would  lift  up  the  waves  of  hate,  but  mother- 
love,  like  the  Master  awakened,  would  say,  '  Peace,  be  still  I ' 

*  Poor,  poor  girl !  *  said  Saunders,  for  he  was  the  first  to  discover  her. 

Carw)n  saw  and  sprang  to  her,  calling  her  name.  She  heeded  him 
not.  I  le  bent  over,  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon 
hur  pallid  lips.  Still  she  heeded  him  not.  A  deep  sleep  was  falling 
U|H)ii  hor,  and  they  must  rouse  her  from  that  lethargy,  or  a  deeper  slum- 
Imtt  OHO  III  which  there  are  no  dreams,  would  fcdl  upon  her.    They 
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carefully  unwound  her  arms,  which  were  convulsively  yet  cautiously 
hugged  about  her  babe,  and  took  it  from  her.  The  little  one  was  warm, 
and  as  the  cold  air  struck  its  cheek,  it  opened  its  eyes  and  conmienced 
crying.  Saunders  covered  it  and  stilled  its  complaining  ;  for  he  held  it. 
The  father  and  husband  then  drew  the  girl  from  her  hiding-place,  and 
shook  her  very  roughly.  Finally  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  their  wild 
and  wondrous  light  met  the  gaze  of  Saunders.  Then  he  knew  who  it 
was  that  had  beckoned  to  him  through  the  moon-light,  over  the  snow. 
True,  she  was  clothed  in  black  ;  but  the  same  pallid  face,  the  same  lurid 
lips  confronted  him ;  that  same  dark  and  soul-thrilling  eye  was  upon 
him  :  he  shuddered,  spoke  to  her,  but  she  understood  him  not.  She  was, 
however,  alive  and  awakened ;  and  supporting  her  on  each  side  they 
compelled  her  to  walk.  .  The  influence  of  the  exercise  was  magnetic ; 
slowly  her  muscles  relaxed,  and  her  wandering  senses  returned.  Faster 
and  faster  they  urged  her  on  toward  the  house,  Saunders  following  with 
the  babe.  They  had  more  than  half-accomplished  the  way,  when  Car- 
son, who  narrowly  watched  her  coimtenance,  saw  returning  conscious- 
ness ;  and  in  another  moment,  and  ere  they  were  aware  of  it,  she  broke 
from  her  father's  hold,  and  shrieking,  *  Fred  1 '  threw  her  arms  about 
him. 

*  Fred,  you  have  come  at  last !  *  Carson,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  strained 
her  to  his  bosom. 

'  Thank  Heaven,  Susy,  you  are  yet  alive  ! ' 

Suddenly  recollecting,  she  disengaged  herself,  and  inquired  for  her 
child. 

*  'T  is  safe,  dear  Susy,'  said  her  father. 

'  Father,  is  it  you  speaking  ?  0  father  !  I  am  a  poor,  sinfiil  girl,  and 
have  not  loved  you  as  I  ought ! ' 

*  You  have  loved  me  better  than  I  deserved,*  said  Browning,  winding 
his  arm  about  her  neck,  and  kissing  her.  *  I  have  wronged,  deeply 
wronged  you ! ' 

*  Say  not  so,  say  not  so,  father.     I  was  at  fault.' 

Here  Saunders,  who,  unaccustomed  to  the  transportation  of  children, 
had  trudged  along  slowly  and  carefully,  fearing  lest  he  should  fall,  ap- 
proached, shouting  :  *  Go  on,  go  on  as  fast  as  you  can.  I  *11  bring  the 
tMiby  safely.     Go  on,  and  keep  the  blood  stirring.*     So  they  proceeded. 

*  Fred,'  said  Susan,  *  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.  I  dreamed  as  I 
prew  warm  and  sleepy,  under  the  tree  by  the  river,  that  you  had  come 
back,  that  our  parents  had  sanctioned  our  union,  and  that  we  were  living 
happily  together.  'T  was  a  wild,  strange  dream  for  me,  for  one  so  des- 
pairing. Father  had  cast  me  off,  and  I  had  begun  to  mistrust  you. 
Forgive  me,  Fred  ;  but  my  brain  was  a  little  turned  I ' 

*  Heai*ex  be  praised,  dear  Susan,  the  dream  shall  soon  prove  true. 
1  should  have  been  home  two  months  since  ;  but  I  have  been  sick,  very 
Rick,  even  to  the  point  of  death.  I  dared  not  inform  you  of  it.  It  has 
wrought  a  change.  I  shall  lead  a  better  life,  hereafter  ;  and  we  will 
live  together  joyful  and  contented,  and  in  charity  with  all  —  will  we 
not?* 

\Miat  more  they  said  on  their  way  home  it  matters  not.  It  was  a 
^ppy,  happy  walk.     How  Saunders,  sensible  of  the  great  responsibility 
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tPiilini»  niHMi  him,  Hlorit^d  in  his  journey;  stepping  along  bo  carefully 
\\\n\  hi'  «li«l  !»'»<  <»»<'"  awaken  the  sleeping  infant. 

Mi«  HiiiwuinK.  wh(*n  the  men  left  for  tlie  searcli,  laid  her  babe  upon 
Oil'  ho.!,  inul  hIimmI  in  the  door  watching  their  retreating  figures*  When 
thi'V  hfiil  ihwipp«»nriMl,  she,  scarcely  aware  of  it,  heaped  the  wood  upon 
0»i»  lin'  t»il  *•<  i-oarod  and  crackled  like  a  huge  furnace.  She  then  sat 
x\i\\\\\  n\  n  fliHtnnco  from  the  blaze,  and  aw^aited  the  return.  She  had. 
hoxvi'vor,  liMlo  hope  of  seeing  her  daughter  again  that  night,  and  she 
fortriMl  liio  wornt.  How  her  thoughts  went  out  into  the  night  seeking 
lor  hor  girl  :  how  many  prayers  she  sent  up  for  her  safety!  "What 
h»nj!th  of  time  she  sat  there  she  knew  not  She  was  roused  by  the 
o\HMiing  of  the  door.  Her  daughter  stood  before  her.  Their  clasping 
i\\  ono  nnothor,  their  weeping  upon  one  anoihcT,  ihe  inedable  rapture 
A  lid  lAvrtlowiup  of  the  tklnes?  of  ;ir«r  —  w)^  shail  :ellj  Not  they 
who  Ivhold  it,  for  their  eye?  wott  hlindiv:  ii'itii  t«i»  ;  not  they  who 
iiaw  it  not,  for  language,  with  ai:  ?h(  pion  ;)*:  ^syurination  ever  gave, 
oould  not  depict  it :  but  then-  ^v»>  V.y  u.  t\\t  h/t»?  that  night,  or  rather 
that  morning,  for  now  Iht  A>>-  >'w  tini  Mnin.  In  a  moment 
Saunders  entered  with  1^*^  ^*^~  S»^u^l.  Twvivod  it  from  his  hands, 
looked  at  it,  saw  \hti'  n^  ^'**'  ^*^*  w^8A^i  ::.  and  handed  it  to  Fred , 
who  pazod  UT>or.  i;  Vt**-  ;  *^  .^♦'•v  \5  :o  her  again.  The  excite- 
ment K^inninn  i  /'v  '>-.v  ^»****»  ^**^  rapidly.  Restoratives  were 
am>lied/aT!K  iv  -^i.  »■-  -x^v  ^.^  Mwv^-utj:  calmly  and  quietly  with  her 
baiv  bvher  «i^  V^  "*  *^****  ^'^*-'*''^  "^  ^^®  comer  struck  four,  when 
Bn-i\T!^nr   --'V  -V    '*-    '-^*   '*»^'^'  alvut  the  fire-side,  rendered  thanks 

.  IK,  ,M  ^  V  .  .*    .-->;**  «v:i<ic«*  Wstowed  upou  him  and  his  family ; 
,',,..,,.  ^ .  *  "-U  A,  liic  whole  house  was  hushed  in  slumber. 


nvij 


^       ^      -     *....^  .^ui  beautiful  came  the  day.     How  the  sun  poured 

,    ^  »'  'nuHiiing  its  golden  shower  and  gladness  !     How  it 

'*,  X      »  -*ua..iwi-staiuod  walls  in  its  great  arms  of  light ;  how  it 

^^   ^'.v'i  iuhl  cranny,  and  fell  in  glory  through  the  windows, 

]*"  »,  --luic;  uho  silont  room,  even  up  to  the  great  hearth-stone, 

:        '.  .'    *  vk.uinih  and  exultation  I     The  light  in  the  window  of 

^^      .  * » .  ^  ui:Vi\  \\a*  ivlumcil,  and  the  fire  on  his  hearth  rekindled. 

^;,  .u    i'i  Uumloona  and  life-giving  orb  smote  with  his  swift 

y  ^     -»->*   Iwht  *inow,  and  it  melted  ;  so  that  when  the  sleepers 

.u  iiiiuio  \A  a  caginl  n)hin  hanging  in  the  window,  those  small 

•,,»v  ^s't  pvintM,  coming,  going,  and  returning,  had  vanished, 

».is  i**kvsl  lov  ovrr.     S*>,  luMieath  the  sunshine  of  love,  charity, 

x^^  \.     —  lu^u  tho  momoricH  of  the  inmates  of  that  house,  were  all 

^  V  ,..  .  ♦'•  ^%^^inu^«».  nil  hhuue.  all  bitterness,  all  harshness,  and  all 

^ ,.  xr.'i  i»  I'loiu^l  out  lor  over.     Thoy  thanked  Hea%'en  for  it. 

^i....4^H  3((U  ^U^pt  ,  hnt  hor  sleep  was  free  fnmi  all  care  and  pain,  and 
y\  x  Vv^ow  >\hon  hhi^  uwoko  nIu*  would  W  fn»sh,  and  fair,  and  hale  as 
^^vs  *\o  \\\  »o.».|Hvt  of  t'cui);\io.  and  the  otlect  of  mental  sufiering. 
\^A,^  ^\^k\Aw\\.  Mho  h,id  Mvu  her  doj^art  the  night  before,  glad  to  learn 
^\\^t  *U,«  )u«l  )vtu\u\M  would  juM  o|HM4  the  door  and  peep  through  to 
«^v  ^\•'^>'^  ^H»»\  M«  f'U^'  ido|«i,  |kud  thou  ooine  away  on  tip-toe  dapping 
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their  hands,  but  so  softly  that  they  made  no  noise.  Mrs.  Browning 
bnstled  about  with  the  greatest  importance,  for  there  was  to  be  a  New- 
Year's  dinner  in  the  house  ere  night-fall ;  and  there  was  the  best  room 
to  be  swept,  and  set  in  order  for  company.  There  were  chickens  and 
turkeys  to  roast.  Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson  (so  Fred,  who  had  been 
to  the  village  for  various  articles,  and  purchased  presents  for  the  child- 
ren, said)  were  to  be  there  in  the  afternoon  —  and  they  were  the  rich- 
est people  in  town. 

Susan  awoke  about  noon,  quite  well,  and  dressed  herself.  There  were 
traces  of  her  sorrow  that  with  her  utmost  care  she  could  not  efface. 
She  wished,  noble  girl,  that  not  a  single  trait  or  lineament  should  re- 
mind her  loved-ones  of  what  had  passed  ;  and  so  she  felt  stronger  than 
she  was,  and  went  about  the  house  singing  snatches  of  her  old  songs, 
and  filling  the  children  with  merriment  by  her  pleasant  and  funny 
ways.  But  strong  as  she  thought  and  said  she  was,  by  two  o'clock  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  keep  her  chair.  At  about  three  o'clock,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carson  made  their  appearance.  They  were  very  grand  and 
formal  people,  and  the  children  were  very  shy ;  but  Fred  was  with 
them,  and  a  right  royal  fellow  they  said  he  was,  and  so  they  were  not 
afraid.  He  had  told  lus  parents  of  his  marriage  to  Susan,  of  her  faith- 
fulness, and  her  patient  suffering,  and  of  his  own  love  and  reformation; 
and  they  embraced  her,  and  kindly  kissed  her,  and  called  her  daughter. 
And  old  bachelor  Saunders  was  there,  laughing  and  talking,  rubbing 
his  hands  with  glee,  and  blessing  his  stars  that  he  had  fallen  on  such 
happy  times.  Then,  in  the  great  kitchen,  where  great  logs  were  piled 
and  blazing  in  the  great  chimney,  the  table  was  spread  with  all  things 
good  of  rural  cheer.  At  five  o'clock  they  lit  the  candles  and  sat  down 
to  the  New- Year's  dinner.  Yes,  all  —  tiie  blacksmiths,  the  children, 
mother,  those  grand  and  formal  people,  Fred,  and  Susan  in  the  large 
rocking-chair  —  all  sat  down  together.  Did  Browning  always  say 
grace  so  fervently  ?  And  while  the  fire  roared  and  crackled,  the  knives 
and  forks  clicked  and  rattled  ;  and  they  eat,  and  talked,  and  laughed, 
and  wept  together ;  blacksmiths,  children,  those  grand  and  formal 
people,  mother,  Fred,  and  Susan — all  together.  So  when  they  rose 
from  the  table,  old  things  had  passed  away  ;  all  was  forgiven,  forgot- 
ten, and  confirmed.     Thus  they  kept  the  Happy  New  -  Year's  Day, 

And  Fred,  as  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow  by  the  side  of  his  wife 

that  night,  felt,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  that  without  a  fond  and 

faithful  heart,  wherein  all  the  affections  may  be  garnered  up,  this  world 

is  nothing  worth  ;  and  that  pure  and  fervent  love,  the  one  thing  GoD- 

like  which  our  first  parents  brought  out  of  Paradise,  is  far  more,  and 

exceeding  all  its  pomp,  power,  and  magnificence.     And  as  she  told  him 

of  her  hopes  and  fears,  the  alternating  trust  and  despair  that  he  came 

not ;  how  she  had 

*  Strained  her  inner  eyes  till  dim. 
To  see  the  coming  g[lory  swim 
Through  the  rich  mist  of  happy  tears ;  * 

of  her  pangs ;  of  the  entreaties  and  threatenings,  the  shame  and  sor- 
row of  her  parents  ;  of  her  short  but  terrible  wanderings  in  the  winter's 
night ;  of  her  woes  and  sufferings,  her  desperation  and  suicidal  resoln- 
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tioiia  ;  her  walk  u|)oii  tho  ice  ;  her  lingering  by  the  glittering  water  ; 
the  ihml  triuuiph  of  her  faith  in  him,  her  husband,  and  in  Heaven  ; 
her  ahelter  beneath  the  roots  of  the  tree ;  her  drowsiness,  and  the  fear- 
Aii  comfort  of  tho  benumbing  cold,  and  her  dream,  so  timely  broken  and 
•o  happily  fulfilled  ;  ho  thai^ed  God  who  had  made  her  his  —  so  good, 
•o  beautiful,  and  so  true,  and  wept  like  a  child.  Mingling  their  tears 
they  fell  asleep. 

So  closed  tlio  Happy  New  -  Year*s  Day, 


WINTER         IN         THE        COUNTRY 


>X     l«AkO     MAOLSLLAK. 


The  winter  moon  rides  high, 
Tho  yellow  moon  shines  bright ; 
Tho  frosty  stars,  like  jewels, 
Entwine  the  brow  of  Night, 
And  the  wintry  winds  are  calling, 
And  the  feathery  flakes  are  falling. 

The  snow  shines  on  the  roof; 

Tho  snow  drifts  o'er  the  street ; 

Road-side  and  field  are  sprinkled 

With  tlie  sliarp  translucent  sleet 

Big  icicles  hang  fh)m  the  wall 

Like  spar  in  grottoes  dim; 

And  a  polished  shield  is  thick  enclasped 

Around  the  old  oak-lunb ; 

"While  sparkling  ciystals  on  each  twig 

In  hquid  lustre  swim. 

The  brook  hath  lost  its  merry  song, 
And  ceased  its  playful  chase : 
0*er  glistening  lake  a  rosy  throng 
Of  skaters  ply  their  race ; 
The  water-wheel  is  choked  with  ice^ 
Nor  turns  its  dripping  beam ; 
Muto  rests  tho  frozen  water-fall, 
Mute  rests  the  frosty  stream. 

The  snow-birds  perch  on  the  garden-raO, 

The  earth  denies  them  food ; 

Under  the  hemlock  mopes  the  quail, 

"With  her  half-perished  brood ; 

And  tho  partridge  shivereth  as  the  gale 

Howls  through  th'  inclement  wood. 

Tho  cattle  haste  to  the  friendly  bam, 

Tho  sheep  to  their  folds  repwr ; 

The  dame  by  the  fire-side  spins  the  yam ; 

Her  goodman  nods  in  his  chair; 

"While  children  crowd  to  the  chimney-nook, 

Intent  on  firolic^  or  pictured  book. 
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THE         DEAD. 


TEOMAB      S.       EOWAAO. 


Mt  ihoTaghts  march  outward,  solemn  as  a  train 
Of  martial  men,  trampling  with  hasty  tread 

The  mid-night  street :  across  my  throbbing  brain 
They  march  to  meet  the  Dead. 

Out  in  the  stillness,  whore  no  echoes  beat 
TTnreeting  sounds  against  the  silent  air, 

In  undulating  armies,  spirit-feet 
Glide  softly  everywhere. 

Softly  and  swiftly  glide  the  true  evangels. 
Where  Ught  and  love,  like  golden  run,  are  shed ; 

*  We  seek  not  yo,'  my  Thoughts  said  to  the  angels, 

*  We  march  to  meet  the  Dead.* 

*The  Dead  are  we,'  said  they:  my  soul  expanding, 
Drank  in  the  liquid  sound — the  Dead  are  wk: 

*  We  seekers  are,  who  seek  the  understanding 

Of  men  that  will  not  see. 

*  By  day  and  night,  our  hope,  and  our  endeavor, 

Are  reaching  inward  to  the  hearts  of  men ; 
By  day  and  night,  wo  strive  against  the  Never 
That  seems  to  shroud  the  When. 

*  Go  back,  brave  Thoughts,  and  struggle  for  the  holy, 

Drag  upward  Mind  from  uncongenial  gloom  ; 
Ciy  out  aloud,  *  Ascend  I '  to  all  the  lowly ; 
Shout '  Life ! '  through  all  the  tombs. 

*  Clothe  yourselves  sweetly  in  melodious  measures ; 

For  from  angelic  choirs  the  music  rollsy 
And  song  is  of  the  earth's  divinest  treasures. 
In  harmonizing  souls. 

*  From  our  exhaustless  love  are  ever  springing 

The  tides,  wherein  man*s  glowing  heart  rejoices, 
And  ceaseleissly  earth's  heavenly  nmxds  are  ringing 
With  songs  of  heavenly  voices. 

*  So  say,  brave  Thoughts,  we  are  the  Dead,  who  ever. 

With  love  undying,  watch  the  homes  of  men, 
And  day  and  night,  we  strive  against  the  Never 
That  seems  to  shroud  the  When.' 

My  Thoughts  marched  inward,  joyftil  as  a  train 
Of  angels — I  to  all  the  earth  replying: 

Oh  I  call  not  ye  the  dead  '  The  Dead '  again, 
For  they  are  the  Undying. 
IFnD'OrUans. 
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MAN         THE      CHILD         OF         MEECY.* 

Whbkt  the  Omniscient  Giver  of  all  life, 

In  His  eternal  council  first  conceived 

The  thought  of  man's  creation,  forth  He  called 

Into  His  presence  three  bright  ministers — 

Justice,  and  Truth,  and  Mercy,  that  for  ever 

Had  hovered  around  His  throne — and  thus  He  spake : 

'  Shall  we  make  man  ?  *    Then  Justice  stem  replied ; 

'  Create  him  not ;  for  he  will  trample  on 
Thy  holy  Law.'    And  Truth,  too,  answering,  said: 

*  Create  him  not,  0  God  I  he  will  pollute 
Thy  sanctuary.*    When  forth  Mercy  came, 
And  dropping  on  her  knees,  exclaimed :  *  0  Gk)D  1 
Create  him !    I  will  watch  his  wandering  steps, 
Amd  tender  guide  through  all  the  darksome  paths 
That  he  may  tread.'    Then  forthwith  God  made  man, 
And  said:  *  Thou  art  the  child  of  Mercy:  gol 
In  mercy  with  thy  erring  brother  deal ! '  d.  w.  c.  bobbbts. 


DT     PAUL     BXOaVOLK. 
MY    COLLEOB    FRIEND,    BOS  WORTH    FIELD. 

I  FIRST  met  my  friend,  Bosworth  Field,  at  a  time  when  he  was  likely 
to  have  made  an  impression  upon  me.  He  did  make  an  impreaBion. 
We  swore  eternal  friendship,  and  it  lasted  with  his  life,  fie  ia  gone 
now,  poor  fellow,  where  friendships  are  indeed  not  in  name  sempitemaL 
I  sit  down  now  to  jot  a  few  hasty  lines  to  his  memoiy.  Who  could 
then  have  thought  such  a  joyous,  rollicking  spirit  as  he,  would  be  mak- 
ing draughts  upon  the  tears  of  his  sorrowing  friend  befine  he  had  half 
reached  '  his  prime  I ' 

I  shall  never  forget  our  first  encounter.  We  were  Freshmen  to- 
gether at  Yale  College  in  1838.  It  was  the  evening  of  oui  first  day. 
A  memorable  day  in  the  life  of  a  college-student  We  had  both  rooms 
assigned  us  on  the  ground-floor  front,  of  the  oldest  of  those  prison-like 
buildings  that  divide  the  college-green, '  Old  South-Middle.'  Onr  rooma 
were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  south  entry.  It  was  aboat  nine  o'doek. 
I  had  been  *  studying  hard '  at  my  tasks  for  the  ensuing  day.  I  was 
badly  *  fitted '  for  college,  as  the  phrase  is.  I  wished  to  make  the  beat 
appearance  I  could.  The  task  was  light  enough,  if  I  had  been  pe^ 
mitted  to  give  my  attention  to  it ;  but  there  lay  the  difiiculty. 

It  was  tiie  first  night  of  an  hundred  students'  Sophomore  year.  The 
'  Sophs '  had  just  ceased  to  be  '  Fresh,'  and  by  virtue  of  a  time-honored 

*  ▲  beaaUfhl  oonodt,  of  wfalcb  Jadge  CRrrriirDKir  U  ntd  to  b«  tbe  antfaor,  Inpntt;  I  Imta 
taken  the  liberty  to  re-model  it  in  verso,  as  being  well  worthy  of  preservation. 
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custom  in  the  college,  this  night  was  a  Saturnalia  among  them.  If  all 
the  practical  jokes  in  the  world  had  been  put  in  use  that  night  at  once 
by  the  '  Sophs/  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  would  not  have  given  vent  for 
all  the  mischief  the  rogues  contained.  We  miserable  Fresh-men  were 
their  victims.  Field  had  a  *  chum,'  or  room-mate,  whose  visage  was 
suggestive  to  the  *  Sophs ; '  it  invited  experiment ;  it  held  out  oppor- 
tunity for  their  peculiar  deviltry.  This  *  chum '  was  a  green  back- 
countryman,  who  had  grown  and  lived  to  manhood,  but  was  yet '  in  the 
leading-strings '  of  Mmerva.  Seth  Barnabas  Rock  was  the  name  he 
rejoiced  in.  Any  rock  would  have  been  typical  of  his  mind ;  for  a 
more  barren  stenlity  I  never  encountered  in  a  human  intellect  that 
fell  short  of  idiocy. 

If  I  were  a  very  serious  man,  and  not  disposed  to  be  a  trifler,  I  would 
cut  short  the  thread  of  my  story  and  moralize  now  for  an  hour  or  more 
upon  the  criminal  folly  so  often  exhibited  by  foolish  parents  and  kind- 
hearted,  charitable  old  ladies,  in  persuading  or  permitting  such  men  as 
poor  Rock  to  imdertake  the  toil  of  a  collegiate  education.  Poor  fellow  I 
he  labored  like  a  quarry-slave  four  long  years,  and  at  the  end,  although 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  a  studious  boy  of  fourteen  would  have  non-plussed 
him  in  his  favorite  studies. 

As  I  was  saying,  Field's  <  chum  *  had  been  found  out  by  the '  Sophs/ 
and  *  marked  for  their  own.'  Field's  room  was  the  principal  scene  of 
action,  and  the  shadow  under  my  windows  they  had  selected  as  a  place 
of  ambuscade.  TJieir  mode  of  warfare  was  of  the  Indian  or  Guerilla 
order.  They  trusted  rather  more  to  the  agility  of  their  heels  in  elud- 
ing pursuit  afler  a  stealthy  onset,  than  to  any  valiant  prowess  in  cutting 
their  way  through  opposition.  They  would  make  a  brief  bombardment, 
perhaps  carrying  the  door  from  its  fastenings,  and  extinguishing  the 
lights  in  Field's  room,  and  not  unlikely  following  it  up  by  a  shower  of 
unsavory  missiles,  and  then  retreat  to  their  hiding-place.  Whenever 
the  infuriated  victim  attempted  to  detect  or  capture  his  assailants,  they 
sprang  upon  him  from  their  place  of  concealment,  under  cover  of  night, 
and  soon  made  him  repent  of  his  bravery. 

This  border  warfare  upon  my  neighbor's  territory  might  not  have 
disturbed  me  very  greatly,  had  not  the  spirit  of  mischief  abroad  been 
too  virulent  to  be  satisfied  with  a  modicum  of  fun.  But  the  mad-caps, 
while  maturing  fresh  plans  of  assault  upon  my  neighbor,  diverted 
themselves  by  an  occasional  sortie  by  way  of  interlude  for  my  benefit. 
At  one  time  a  cane  would  be  poked  through  a  pane  of  glass  in  my  win- 
dow, with  a  startling  jingle ;  at  another,  a  syringe  would  be  thrust 
into  the  friendly  aperture,  and  a  stream  of  fresh  spring-water  would 
describe  a  graceful  parabola  over  my  reading-desk,  in  a  drizzling  shower 
upon  my  head,  and  through  my  hair  upon  my  books. 

I  had  prepared  my  mind  for  this  sort  of  petty  annoyance,  and  be- 
lieving the  shortest  way  to  prevent  its  continiumce  was  not  to  heed  it, 
kept  on  with  my  studies,  and  bore  it  very  philosophically,  apparently 
giving  no  attention  to  the  matter ;  I  determined  to  finish  my  task  for 
the  next  day,  come  what  might  come.  Afler  a  period,  through  much 
tribulation  this  was  accomplished,  and  I  then  began  to  feel  that  I  had 
borne  my  probation,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  endure  these  one-sided, 
practical  jokes  any  longer. 
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However,  for  a  little  time  there  had  been  a  cessation  of  hostility,  and 
it  being  now  about  eleven  at  night,  I  began  to  believe  the  starm  was 
over,  and  thought  about  getting  to  bed,  when  I  was  startled  horn,  my 
fancied  security  by  a  most  tremendous  crash  at  my  neighbor's  door,  as 
of  a  catapult  dischaiged,  which  must,  at  least,  have  carried  away  its 
hinges,  (if  any  had  survived  to  this  time,)  and  a  Parthian  kick  at  my 
own,  in  passing,  that  smashed  its  barricades  into  infinitesimal  frag- 
ments, and  sent  it  spinning  and  trembling  open  into  the  room.  I  nuhed 
spasmodically  into  the  entry,  fully  determined  to  inflict  condign  pui- 
idmient  upon  the  first  wretch  I  overtook,  and  clasped  a  youth  in  my 
arms.  It  was  my  neighbor  Bosworth  Field  !  He  had  emeiged  at  m 
same  tocsin  as  myself.  He  was  vowing  vengeance  as  he  ru^ed  bead- 
loDg  in  the  dark,  and  his  meek  '  chimi  *  Barnabas  was  bringing  up  the 
rear,  snivelling  in  meek  despair. 

I  invited  Field  into  my  room.  A  fellow-feeling  made  xm  fiieiidi 
&om  the  start.  He  recounted  the  perils  of  the  night.  He  was  &j 
more  observant  than  myself.  He  had  recognized  the  voice  of  the  ling^ 
leader  of  the  gang  of  his  tormentors.  He  had,  as  he  said, '  come  the 
ELing  Alfred  over  them,'  and  had  entered  their  camp  in  disguise  while 
they  lay  entrenched  under  my  window.  He  had  learned  all  their 
plans.  He  unfolded  them  to  me,  and  we  set  our  heads  at  woik  to  de* 
vise  means  to  give  them  a  re-payment  in  their  own  coin.  The  leader 
occupied  a  room  on  the  floor  over  our  heads. 

Their  mode  of  proceeding,  as  revealed  to  Field's  espionage  was  this : 
after  they  had  plagued  us  to  their  satisfaction,  they  were  to  adjoozn  to 
the  '  J  ■  House,'  (a  favorite  hotel  in  those  days,)  have  a  j(dly 
supper,  and,  on  their  return,  call  and  see  us,  to  condole  with  ns  con- 
cerning the  scandalous  doings  of  their  class-mates,  which  they  (poor 
lambs !)  had  partly  heard  of,  and  partly  restrained,  but  could  not  pre- 
vent While  eiq)iessing  their  profound  sympathy,  they  were  also  each 
to  be  supplied  with  a  large  pipe,  and  a  common  kind  of  tobacco,  and 
to  give  us  a  benefit  with  their  score  of  smokers,  in  our  small,  close 
chambers,  just  as  we  were  about  to  retire  for  the  night  Having  driven 
us  from  our  rooms  by  the  smoke,  they  were  to  lock  onr  doors,  cany 
away  the  keys,  assemble  in  the  room  of  their  champion  ovei^head,  and 
with  cards  and  wine  make  a  night  of  it.  A  pretty  beginning,  truly,  for 
a  year's  study  of  these  fledgelings. 

Finding  it  useless  to  attempt  resistance,  without  an  unmanly  appeal 
to  the  authorities,  we  set  about  preparing  the  most  deserved  reception 
for  our  distinguished  guests.  As  soon  as  ^ey  had  fairly  gotten  out  of 
hearing,  Field  forced  the  door  of  the  strategos  of  the  party  of  marouden, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  class-mate  who  dropped  in  my  room,  just  as  we 
had  matured  our  plans,  (De  Graflenreid,  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  who 
afterwards  left  college  hastily,  by  reason  of  some  unworthy  distrust  of 
the  Faculty,)  Sock,  Field,  and  myself  soon  quietly  emptied  the  rooms 
of  their  contents,  even  to  the  carpet.  We  noiselessly  carried  all  the 
furniture  into  the  middle  of  the  college-green,  and  piled  it  up  in  a  pyra- 
midal shape,  making  a  mound  some  ten  feet  high,  and  surmoontiiig 
the  whole  with  a  calTs  head,  taken  from  the  stall  of  a  neighbonxig 
butcher. 
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The  steward's  cow  was  dozing  in  the  street  near  by,  and  by  Cydo* 
pean  efibrts  we  managed  to  abduct  her,  and  tuck  her  up  for  the  night 
in  the  empty  bed-room  of  our  Augean  hero.  The  next  step  was  ta 
perfume  the  room  for  the  retreat  of  our  friendly  revellers,  ailer  theis 
return  from  their  Circean  orgies,  and  pa3ring  their  devoirs  to  us.  Field 
was  absent  a  few  moments,  and  returned  from  Dow's  with  a  capacious 
bottle  of  asafoDtida.  This  he  dispensed  liberally  up  and  down  the  room, 
with  as  much  unction  as  if  it  had  been  myrrh  and  frankincense  in  the 
bower  of  the  lady  of  his  heart.  Lest  there  might  be  a  charge  of  par^ 
tiality,  he  reserved  a  portion,  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  pyramid  oa 
the  college-green. 

What  *  devilish  engine  *  might  next  have  been  contrived  by  the  fertile 
brain  of  Field,  is  left  to  conjecture  ;  for  at  this  stage  of  our  proceedings 
we  heard  the  noise  of  the  merry  party  returning  across  ^e  college- 
yard,  ginonngr  with  discordant  voices,  echoing  far  into  the  depths  of  night : 

*  BolI-a-roU-a-rido,  riDg-a-ding^-a-dido/  etc. 

We  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  our  rooms,  and  retiring  to  our  *  respective 
rooms,'  waited  the  reception  of  our  guests.  They  soon  arrived,  *  armed 
cap-a-pie.'  With  pipes  in  hand  they  swarmed  into  my  room  to  honoi 
me  with  the  first  visit.  I  invited  them,  some  twenty  in  ntunber,  to  sit 
as  they  best  might,  upon  chairs  and  in  the  window-seats,  and  upon  the 
bed.  They  offered  De  Grafienreid  (who  stopped  with  me  to  see  the 
fun  out)  and  myself  pipes.  To  their  surprise,  De  Grafienreid  accepted, 
and  being  an  inveterate  smoker  himself,  smoked  freely,  (though  he 
aflerwards  told  me  their  tobacco  was  the  vilest  he  ever  smelt,)  throw- 
ing out  immense  whiffi  and  clouds  of  smoke,  which  he  carelessly  puffed 
into  the  faces  of  those  on  either  side  of  him.  They  grew  a  little  uneasy 
at  this  ;  still,  we  talked  so  unsuspectingly  of  the  outrages  that  had 
been  perpetrated  upon  us  by  some  persons  to  us  unknown,  their  sus- 
picions were  allayed. 

Still  they  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  the  meek  and  sober  face  of 
De  Grafienreid,  as  he  would  utter  some  equivoque,  as  if  they  were  not 
qoite  assured  of  his  Eeeming  innocence.  At  length,  to  amuse  them,  he 
read  some  words  from  a  quaint  old  author  lying  upon  my  table,  and 
dwelt  with  such  peculiar  emphasis  upon  them,  that  a  thrill  went 
through  the  party,  that  made  it  evident  they  began  to  fancy  they  were 
quizzed.  The  words  were  somewhat  like  these  :  '  There  be  sometymes 
manye  that  do  goe  oute  to  gathyer  woole,  that  do  come  home  shome.' 
Things  had  just  reached  this  crisis,  when,  bang  1  swizzle  !  swash !  the 
door  flew  open,  and  two  immense  buckets  of  water,  with  murderous  aim 
were  discharged  into  my  room.  By  a  marvel,  (I  guess,)  De  Grafienreid 
and  myself  were  the  only  dry  parties  in  the  room.  The  fluid  wai  as 
efiective  as  the  boiling  oil  upon  the  Forty  Thieves.  The  lights  were 
oat,  and  the  pipes  were  out,  and  the  band  fled  like  drowning  rati 
from  a  sinking  ship. 

They  rush^  up-stairs  in  '  most  admired  disorder,'  leaving  De  Graf- 
fenreid,  Field,  and  myself,  dissolved  in  inextinguishable  laughter. 
They  plunged  pell-mell  into  the  festal  hall,  so  daintily  arrayed  for 
their  reception,  to  drown  their  borowb  and  dry  their  diothaa.    H«i!e 
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was  a  scene.  They  were  crowded  into  the  nairow  entry  in  the  daik« 
ts  they  fell  back  dismayed  at  the  perfume  that  saluted  their  noBtrib, 
and  at  the  spectacle  of  the  bare  walls  and  floor  of  the  room,  the  light 
of  a  match  revealed  to  them.     What  an  infernal  uproar ! 

'  Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
At  once  there  rose  as  wild  a  jell,  • 

As  if  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealed  the  banner-crj  of  hell.' 

Stamping  and  stumbling  head-long  down-stairs,  the^  came  and  set 
about  searching  for  the  ravished  contents  of  their  friend's  room,  but 
were  unsuccessful.  By  this  time,  too,  their  noise  had  waked  the 
drowsy  tutors,  who  were  rushing  about  frantically,  capturing  whom 
they  might,  and  placing  them  in  close  custody  of  each  oUier,  until,  like 
the  boys  sliding  on  the  ice,  who  '  all  fell  in,'  all  were  caught,  and 
'  the  rest  did  run  away,'  so  that  when  the  captives  were  counted,  there 
were  none  left  except  the  tutors  themselves. 

Where  the  Agamemnon  of  the  valiant  party  pitched  his  tent  that 
night  we  never  knew.  But  the  next  morning,  (for  there  always  will 
be,  as  Bui  war  says,  a  *  next  morning'  after  a  revel,)  the  Fresh-man 
Glass  had  many  a  merry  jeer  at  the  crest-fallen  hero  and  his  proqtects 
in  rural  retirement,  wiih  his  tent  pitched  upon  the  college-green,  and 
his  bucolic  gallantry,  that  with  a  modesty  worthy  of  Don  Ctoixote,  had 
impelled  him  to  vacate  his  bed-chamber  for  the  steward^s  cow !  After 
all,  the  '  Sophs '  were  very  well,  and  as  fair  retaliation,  they  ccmfessed 
themselves  '  sold.'  Field  and  myself  (who  were  instantly  guessed  at 
as  the  workers  of  this  enchantment,  came  into  great  favor  with  them, 
and  had  many  warm  friends  in  their  class  ever  after  through  ooUege 
Ufe. 

My  friend  Bosworth  Field  stuck  close  to  me  to  the  end  of  our  colle- 
giate course.  He  was  a  hearty  friend,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  my 
interests  on  every  occasion.  He  was  a  fine  mathematical  scholar,  and 
often  helped  me  out  in  some  of  our  more  difficult  problems.  It  was 
exhilarating  to  see  him  cut  his  way  like  an  arrow  through  a  mathema- 
tical enigma  that  puzzled  me  almost  to  stupefaction.  It  seemed  the 
work  of  intuition.  It  was  not  an  efibrt  of  reason  or  memory.  It  cost 
him  no  time,  and  no  labor.  A  few  minutes'  glance  to  see  what  was 
the  proposition,  and^e^^o,  Q,.  £.  D.  This  secured  him  the  favor  of  the 
college  faculty.  He  stood  high  as  a  scholar,  although  he  really  de- 
voted little  time  to  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  But  it  was  the 
theory  of  this  institution,  that  the  object  of  college  education  was  to 
discipline,  and  not  to  furnish  or  accomplish  the  mind,  and  that  the 
mathematical  studies  best  accomplished  that  end.  Of  oonrse,  as  in  all  gen- 
eral maxims  touching  human  conduct,  this  latter  proposition  was  both 
true  and  false.  The  boys  to  whom  mathematics  were  difficult  (haud 
inexpertus  loquor)  saw  the  notion  was  false  somewhere,  and  ignored 
them  without  stopping  to  see  precisely  where  the  truth  lay.  The  truth 
was,  I  suspect,  that  those  who  cried  out  against  mathematical  studies 
as  dry  or  troublesome,  and  stagnating  to  the  faculties,  and  bewildering 
to  the  memory,  were  precisely  those  who  stood  most  in  need  of  just 
fuch  discipline,  while  to  those  who  mastered  their  labyrinihine  myite- 
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zieB  with  facility,  (lind  had  no  purpose  of  pursuing  science,)  they  were 
less  useful  than  the  more  elegant  studies  of  classic  literature,  for  which 
they  had  duller  tastes  and  less  prehensile  capacities. 

Field  carried  o£f  some  of  the  hest  honors  of  the  class.  He  had  the 
good  wishes  of  every  class-mate,  and  was  that  rare  hird,  a  man  of 
brains  without  an  enemy.'  Every  body  spoke  well  of  him,  and  yet  he 
was  no  fool.  How  this  miracle  was  managed,  I  never  could  thoroughly 
understand,  though  I  oflen  puzzled  over  it.  Had  he  lived  to  mature 
life,  he  would  have  made  his  mark ;  but  '  whom  the  gods  love  die 
young.'  He  went  away  to  the  South  after  leaving  college,  and  I  lost  sight 
of  him  for  a  year  or  two,  until  I  heard  of  his  death  while  prosecuting  his 
professional  study.  It  was  my  sad  lot  to  lose  my  dearest  college  friends 
by  immeasurable  separations  or  by  early  death.  Light  lie  the  earth 
upon  thee.    Alas!  poor  Bosworth  Field  I 


THE  LOVERS  HOME 

A    SCENE    PROM    BULWER»8    ZANONI. 

BT     X>  .     W.     O.     BOBBKTa. 


There  is  an  island  in  the  Ionian  seas 

Well  known  in  Grecian  history — where  Spring 

Disportive,  throws  her  greening  mantle  down ; 

The  glorious  landscape  smiling  on  the  slayo 

As  sweet  as  on  the  sullen  Moslem  lord: 

Here  had  the  lovers  fixed  their  bridal  home. 

For  nules  and  miles,  the  perfumed  airs  swept  o'er 

The  blue  translucent  deep.    Seen  fix>m  its  heights 

The  isle  one  broad  delicious  garden  seemed ! 

Where  Beauty  sat  enthroned,  and,  prodigal 

Of  all  her  chs^s,  seemed  half  to  justify 

Those  graceful  superstitions  of  a  creed 

That  too  enamored  bound — the  rather  brought 

The  Duties  to  earth,  than  man  to  heaven  I 

Still  here  the  fisherman  as  in  olden  time 

Wove  antique  dances  on  the  shining  sand 

With  silver  tibula ;  the  Grecian  maid 

Her  glossy  tress  adorned  beneath  the  tree 

That  shadowed  o*er  her  tranquil  cottage-home. 

It  was  Ihe  loveliest  little  isle  of  all 

That  decked  the  bosom  of  that  divine  seal 

Their  cot  was  fVom  the  city  far  removed, 

By  one  of  numerous  bays  Uiat  notched  the  shore ; 

And  on  the  sea,  in  sight,  their  vessel  rode ; 

And  Indians  gravely,  to  their  household  wants 

Did  minister.    No  spot  more  beautiful  I 

Ko  soUtude  could  less  invaded  be. 

What  heeded  they  the  babbling,  garish  world 

Without  ?  all  things  forgetting,  and  forgot, 

Save  by  each  other  and  propitious  Heaven  1 
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Ik  this  lone  spot  where  green  trees  shod 

Their  cooling  shsSe, 
Calmly  and  sweetly  sleep  the  dead 

Beneath  them  laid. 

The  busy  city's  ceaseless  hum 

Disturbs  them  not; 
Here  toil  and  strifo  can  never  oome, 

A  holy  spot 

In  this  still  city  of  the  dead 

No  wild  unrest, 
No  search  for  gold  with  hurrying  tread. 

No  aching  breast 

Around  the  graves  the  wild  flowers  smilOy 

Elind  vigils  keeping, 
The  dead  seem  but  to  rest  awhile^ 

So  calmly  sleeping. 

And  rolling  in  on  ocean's  ahore^ 

Pacific's  surge 
Is  deeply  pealing  evermore^ 

A  fimeral  dirgei 

Tread  lightly  1  and  in  trusting  prayer 

Look  up  above ; 
No  sorrow  casts  its  shadow  there^ 

All  light  and  love  I 

And  list  the  voices  that  speak 

Their  holy  feeling, 
Breathed  to  the  lowly  and  the  meek 

In  spirit  healmg. 

With  strengthened  hearts  for  toil  and  Btrilft^ 

Lend  cheerful  face, 
Then  leave,  to  live  a  purer  life^ 

This  burial-place. 

Let  not  the  lesson  of  the  day 

Be  vainly  given; 
But  guide  the  soul  upon  its  way 

To  God  and  heaven  I 
Lone  Mountain  Cemetery  {San  JVofusijoo.) 
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CURIOSITIES     OF     LITERATURE. 

Mr.  KnicK'Nacks:  With  the  exceptioa  of  tho  preface  to  an  epio 
poem,  called,  '  Ma-Ka-Tai-MeShe-Kia-Kiak,  or  Black  Hawk,  and  Scenes 
in  the  West,'  by  Elbert  H.  Smith,  a  famous  composition,  inflated  to  the 
largest  limits  which  the  subject  would  admit,  the  most  a.muaing  instance 
of  literary  self-esteem  which  I  know  of  will  be  found  in  the  preface  to 
an  excellent  work,  entitled,  *  The  Fairy  Mythology,  Illustrative  of  the 
Bomance  and  Superstition  of  Various  Countries,  by  Thomas  Keiohtlet, 
author  of  the  Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  etc.* 

There  is  the  utmost  diflerence  between  these  two  authors,  both  in 
literary  accompHshment,  and  the  actual  merit  of  their  works.  They 
are  apart  toto  calo.  Yet  they  are  alike  in  this.  They  are  both  indus- 
trious in  the  collection  of  legendary  lore,  and  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
haustive labors  of  Keightley,  and  his  familiarity  with  many  languages, 
(eighteen  or  twenty  he  declares,)  the  immortal  Smith  had  access  to 
some  treasures  which  he  never  dreamed  of,  and  which  are  well  worthy 
of  being  added  to  his  stores.  There  are  many  delicate  and  exquisite 
fictions  incorporated  in  the  traditions  of  the  American  Indian  tribes, 
quite  worthy  to  be  classified  among  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  and 
that  of  the  northern  bards,  and  for  this  it  is  necessary  to  know  Mohawk, 
to  know  Montauk,  Choctaw,  Iroquois,  et  at. 

These  authors  are  also  alike  in  the  exalted  opinion  which  each  has 
of  himself —  a  self-gratification  so  frankly  and  candidly  expressed,  as 
almost  entirely  to  divest  it  of  the  odiimi  which  attaches  to  such  quality, 
and  to  provoke  a  genial  smile.  Have  you  ever  read  '  Black  Hawk  t ' 
If  not  you  should  try  to  do  it,  and  it  would  be  a  great  trial,  for  which 
the  way  would,  however,  be  adequately  paved  by  a  commendatory  pre- 
face truly  naive  and  delicious  in  style.  '  Black  Hawk '  is  an  epic  poem 
which  follows  hard  on  the  steps  of  Poppy  Emmons  ;  in  many  cantos, 
and  an  innumerable  number  of  stanzas,  and  lines  without  number  — 
line  upon  line.  It  records  all  the  exploits  of  that  great  warrior,  and 
branches  off  into  many  episodes,  which  would  remind  you  of  the  loves 
of  Dido  or  ^neas  : 

'  I  81XO  (says  be^  of  love  and  wedlock,  death  and  life, 
Of  pioneers  ana  heroes,  peace  and  strife ; 
Of  couDtries  new,  and  settlemeDts  begun, 
Of  fortunes  sometimes  lost  and  sometimes  won ; 
Of  justice,  liberty,  and  equal  right, 
And  paint  to  fancy  scenes  of  rare  delight; 
Of  mines  of  silrer,  copper,  golden  ore. 
Proclaim  the  tidings  far  from  shore  to  shore.' 

The  opening  of  the  poem  is  rich  and  grand,  a  little  ragged,  it  is  true, 
like  the  first  notes  of  a  trumpeter  blowing  through  the  brass  at  the  head 
of  a  cavalcade,  but  the  m^ow  and  mellifluous  notes  are  for  to  come. 
Remark  how  it  steps  off: 
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<  AxBRiCANS  t  magDBnimoiui  of  soul, 
With  hearts  as  warm,  as  generous  and  as  free, 
As  that  pure  atmosphere  in  which  ye  breathe, 
Come  listen  while  I  sinff  of  one  poor  man, 
The  self-taught  hero^  ahoriginal, 
Of  the  Indian  race  his  genealogy — 
Illustrious,  BO  deserring  of  renown, 
And  causes  which  impelled  him  to  the  war; 
His  mighty  deeds,  his  perils,  dangers,  labors, 
Endured  long  time  for  nis  loved  people's  sake. 
With  phraseology  and  lofty  thoughts  sublime, 
Fit  for  the  theme,  may  hearenly  powers  inspire  me  I ' 

This  is  the  Invocation,  not  to  the  heathen  muse  or  goddess,  but  totho 
heavenly  Christian  powers,  and  the  epic  having  been  executed  under 
the  stimulus  whence  it  started,  the  author,  to  conclude  his  work,  wxote 
the  beginning — a  very  good  plan. 

The  poem  is  resplendent  with  his  genius,  the  preface  with  his  amiable 
firailty,  the  sweetest  and  moat  toothsome  vanity,  which  can  only  be 
apologized  for  by  stanzas  of  true  merit,  like  these,  which  may  be  fbond 
thickly  strewed  and  gUttering  through  the  Milky  Way  of  this  immepse 
epic: 

'  Niagara  roars,  and  so  does  Genesee, 

Sax  Patch  went  on  his  way  most  merrily. 

Oft  jumping  down  these  faUs  from  highest  steeps 

Disdainml  of  the  shortness  of  the  leap. 

At  length  he  built  a  scaffold  'boTe  the  falls ; 

Shudc^rs  the  mind  when  up  this  scene  it  calls ; 

The  most  adventurous  leaper  of  his  time 

Prepared  to  make  another  more  sublime; 

The  day  was  fixed,  a  multitude  came  near, 

To  witness  such  a  feat  as  gave  them  fear 

Far  more  intense  than  the  adventurer  felt 

Before  the  throne  of  grace  he  had  not  knelt; 

As  all  did  think  they  d  done  in  such  a  case. 

And  of  the  Great  Dbliykrkr  sought  eraoe. 

^me  said  he  lost  his  balance  in  his  fiuK 

Some  said  that  brandy  was  the  cause  of  all. 

The  maddening^  gulf  sent  up  a  hideous  roar. 

And  opening  wide  its  moutn  him  to  devour. 

Received  him  in  unmeasured  depths  below. 

Closed  over  him  for  ever,  son  or  wo ! ' 

In  order  to  justify  the  author's  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  make  the 
public  think  as  he  does,  about  the  merit  of  the  poem,  which  has  never 
received  that  notice  which  its  length  and  labonoos  execution  demand, 
we  will  quote  a  few  of  its  sublime  and  more  impressive  passages,  sim- 
ply remarking  that  they  are  not  merely  the  glittering  ridges  and  sun-lit 
promontories  of  creative  thought,  while  all  the  intervals  are  desolate 
and  barren ;  they  are  but  fair  specimens  of  the  whole.  Speaking  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  most  notable  that  ever  rolled  into 
the  sea,  (who  that  has  gazed  upon  its  rapids,  or  sailed  among  its  thou- 
sand islands,  can  ever  forget  it  ?  Who  ^at  has  ever  listened  to  the 
Canadian  boat-song,  while  borne  upon  its  waves,  will  not  return  the 
echoes  ^  )  the  poet  says  : 

St.  Lawrkncb  is  a  most  tremendous  river. 
Extremely  deep,  and  draining  almost  all 
Those  lakes  and  inland  seas  with  all  their  streams 
On  North-America's  great  bosom  lie : 
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Is  here  a  rocky  precipice  poured  dowD, 

Of  perpendicular  height,  of  vast  descent, 

A  sneet  of  water  full  six  furlon|p  wide, 

For  ever  flowing  without  yariation, 

And  unaffected  Dj  what  rains  or  storms 

Or  drought  may  come,  as  thus  far  has  been  prored.' 

Of  Cleveland  he  discourseth  thus  : 

*  SrRB,  said  he,  Cleveland  is  a  handsome  city. 
Not  better  here  described^  it  is  a  pity. 

Fain  would  the  minstrel  furnish  something  better 
Wer  H  not  that  he  sustains  a  timely  fetter. 

*  The  fetter  is,  that  something  must  be  said. 
And  what  is  written,  be  it  good  or  bad. 
Must  find  publicity  —  so  let  it  go : 
Happily  it  proves  no  person's  weal  or  wo. 

<  Cleveland  has  handsome  architectural  domes, 
And  beauteous  people  at  their  beauteous  homes ; 
Industrious,  moral,  peaceful,  good,  and  wise. 
And  healthful  walls  and  towers  that  proudly  rise.' 

But  we  must  recur  to  the  prefiice.  '  The  account  given  of  the  gene- 
alogy of  Black  Hawk,'  says  the  author,  '  together  with  his  whole  his- 
tory, fcill  be  found  interesting ;  also  the  various  scenes  in  the  "West 
herein  described,  cannot  but  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  all  who  re- 
collect them,  while  their  relation  will  be  more  especially  novel,  inter- 
estingi  and  delightful,  to  all  those  who  never  heard  of  them  before.' 

'  To  the  lovers  of  literature,  and  especially  to  the  admirers  of  the  art 
of  poesy,  it  is  presumed  this  tvork  will  afford  great  pleasure  and  de- 
light; while  to  those  who  are  not  in  the  same  degree  capable  of  per' 
ceiving  and  relishing  its  beauties,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of 
information  that  will  abundantly  repay  the  eost.' 

'  The  question  may  naturally  arise,  why  the  author  did  not  compose 
the  whole  in  rhyme.  To  which  he  answers,  that  he  is  partial  to  blank 
verse,  and  originally  intended  to  compose  the  whole  in  this  style  ;  but 
the  constant  tendency  to  rhyme  continually  furnished  him  as  he  went 
along,  with  beautiful  coupiets,  some  of  which  he  has  retained  among 
the  blank  verse,  considering  blank  verse  as  the  base,  so  that  he  has  now 
in  such  a  variety  of  styles  something  that  vnU  suit  all  tastes  and 
dosses  of  readers.  The  author  might  multiply  reasons  for  the  course 
taken,  if  necessary.  He  might  say  that  Shakspeare  did  so ;  that  this 
u  a  day  of  innovation  on  the  learning  of  the  past ;  and  as  it  was  with 
the  Israelites  in  early  times,  so  has  it  become  with  us  now ;  fbi  in 
those  days  there  was  no  king  in  the  land,  and  every  man  did  accord- 
ing to  that  which  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.' 

Very  prettily  said.  If  any  one  does  not  think  well  of  himself,  no  body 
else  "mil  think  well  of  him  :  that 's  clear.  It  is  a  monstrous  mistake  in 
morals,  that  a  man  is  not  to  treat  himself  with  as  much  liberality  as 
others,  and  that  he  should  not  on  all  occasions  be  kind  and  just  and 
liberal  to  himself;  to  cherish  of  himself  a  good  opinion,  and  inwardly 
and  '  out  loud '  to  say  bravo,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  he  deserves  it. 
Charity  begins  at  home.  It  is  the  true  and  Scriptoxe  nile  also,  and  the 
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only  standard  which  we  have,  to  love  your  neighhor  as  yourself —  not 
better.  He,  therefore,  who  has  a  mean  and  contemptible  opinion  of 
his  own  works,  especially  if  they  axe  literary,  is  not  prepared  to  do 
justice  to  others.  That 's  clear.  No  one  has  the  genius  to  accomplidi 
a  great  work  (like  Black  Hawk)  who  is  not  as  well  fitted  to  judge  of 
its  merits,  as  any  one  else  ;  and  even  more  so,  for  that  matter,  when 
in  such  a  vast  and  prairie-like  bloom  he  is  the  creator  of  every  flower, 
can  take  you  along  through  the  rows  and  terraces  of  verse,  and  show 
where  they  are,  and  hold  their  fragrance  up  to  your  olfactory  nerves, 
and  point  out  the  elusive  beauties  which  shrink  with  coy  and  native 
shyness  behind  great  masses  of  words,  as  well  as  those  which  are  neaily 
buried  up  in  the  same.  When  you  read  a  preface  to  a  poem  like  that 
of  Elbert  H.  Smith's,  it  is  very  much  as  when  a  man  meets  yoa  at 
the  gate  of  his  garden,  and  swinging  it  gayly  on  the  hinge,  introdooes 
you  to  all  its  abundance  of  sweets,  and  here  he  plucks  a  rose-bud,  and 
there  a  bimch  of  grapes,  and  in  the  midst  of  buzzing  bees  and  the  firar 
grance  of  thyme,  and  the  pleasant  influences  which  proceed  from  the  * 
dodf  you  go  away  a  charmed  man. 

Keightley  has  written  a  charming  book,  the  best  of  its  kind  —  and 
he  says  so.  It  exhausts,  as  nearly  as  human  industry  conld  do,  the 
&iry  mythology  of  all  ages  and  countries,  that  of  the  New  World  e& 
cepted.  It  tells  you  all  about  the  Peris  of  Persia,  and  the  Genii  of 
Arabic  romance,  about  the  Elves,  the  Dwarfs,  the  Nisses,  and  the  Mer- 
men of  northern  lands ;  about  the  fairies,  pixies,  brownies  of  meny 
England  and  her  isles.  It  is  an  indispensable  volume  fcr  the  stnde&t 
captivated  by  such  lore.  Curious  as  ihe  work  is,  the  pre&ce  is  moro 
so.  Of  a  previous  book  on  a  similar  subject,  which  the  author  had 
written,  he  speaks  thus : 

'  I  never  heard  of  any  one  who  read  it  that  was  not  pleased  with  it. 
It  was  translated  into  German  as  soon  as  it  appeaiedt  and  was  y&j 
favorably  received.  Dr.  Jacob  Grimm  wrote  me  a  letter  commending 
it.  I  was  one  Christmas  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  Jos.  Van  Hammer,  informing  me 
that  it  had  been  the  companion  of  a  journey,  and  had  afibzded  much 
pleasure  and  information  to  himself  and  some  ladies  of  high  rank  and 
cnltivated  minds.  In  this  country,  when  I  mention  the  name  of  Bobert 
Southey  as  that  of  one  who  has  more  than  once  eroressed  his  decided 
approbation  of  this  performance,  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  said  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  any  one  that  the  work  is  not  devoid  of  merits  Of 
his  Outlines  of  History  he  takes  occasion  to  say  :  '  Whatever  the  faults 
of  that  work  may  be,  no  one  has  ever  reck(»ied  amimg  them  want  of 
vigor  in  either  thought  or  expression,* 

*  In  its  present  form,'  speaking  of  his  work  on  Fairies,  he  says, '  I  am 
presumptuous  enough  to  expect  that  it  may  live  for  many  years,  and 
be  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  popular  lore.  The  active  industry  of 
Grimms,  of  Thiele,  and  others,  etc.,  etc.  /  came  then  and  gathered  in 
the  harvest,  leaving  little,  I  apprehend,  but  gleanings,  for  futufe 
writers  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  will  relate  what 
1  have  given  over  againJ* 

Presuming  that  nothing  which  c<mcemed  himsdf  ean  be  nnintanst^ 
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ing  to  those  who  were  delighted  with  his  fairy  fictions,  he  cannot  re- 
strain the  desire  to  speak  of  his  own  family. 

*  Juvenal  himself  did  not  hold  family  pride  in  less  esteem  than  I  do, 
yet  when  the  strain  is  good  it  may  be  pardoned.  I  have  never,  there- 
fore, spoken  of  my  family  ;  but  now  that  it  seems  on  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion, (such  is  human  weakness,)  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  what  it 
was  in  former  days.  /  am  therif  by  descent,  a  gentleman,  of  ancient 
and  respectable  family.' 

Recurring  again  to  his  book,  he  proceeds :  *  This  is  certainly  my 
most  important  work,  and  I  know  nothing  like  it  in  modem  literature. 
With  respect  to  style,  the  vital  principle  of  a  book,  a  most  compe- 
tent judge  has  pronounced  it  to  be  the  most  elegant  tvork  on  a  classic 
subfect  in  this  or  any  other  language.  There  is  surely  then  nothing 
overweening  in  expecting  that  it  may  be  read  many  years  hence.* 

Finally,  of  his  own  works  in  general,  Mr.  Keightley  sums  up  thus : 

*  Any  one  who  clears  away  obscurities  fix)m  the  works  of  the  great 
writers  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  may  be  sure  that  his  name  at  least 
will  survive.  I  have  explained  much  that  was  obscure  in  the  Latin  clas- 
sics. I  am  the  first  who  has  treated  Sallust  as  an  historian,  and  who 
was  really  acquainted  with  the  subjects  and  the  scenery  of  Virgil's  rural 
poetry.  It  is  surely  some  merit  to  have  been  able  to  throw  additional 
light  on  Horace.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  I  seem  to  be  the 
only  native  of  Ireland  whose  writings  on  classic  subjects  have  met  with 
approbation  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent.  Neither  Oxford  nor 
Cambridge,  I  am  sure,  would  blush  to  own  my  labors  in  this  depart- 
ment. Dr.  Arnold,  of  Kugby,  judging,  it  would  seem,  that  I  had  a 
power  of  lucid  expression  beyond  most  persons,  urged  me,  etc.  If 
general  praise  and  extensive  sale  be  proof  of  success,  I  have  succeeded  in 
what  I  undertook.  They  are  yet  unrivalled,  and  may  long  be  unsur- 
passed.  My  History  of  England  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  one 
meet  free  from  par^  spirit ;  that  of  India  to  be  the  best  manual  for 
the  servants  of  the  Company  ;  while  mine  is  actually  the  best  History 
of  Rome  in  any  language,  and  my  Outlines  of  History  is,  one  may 
say,  unique.  My  sphere  of  usefulness  is  surely  not  a  narrow  one.  I 
have  done  my  duty  to  my  country — none  more  faithfully.' 

Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant !  Of  all  the  books  which  have 
been  ever  written  since  the  world  began,  and  in  the  making  of  them 
there  is  no  end,  probably  no  author  ever  thought  better  of  himselE 
Was  ever  any  thing  so  unique?  All  the  amiable  vanity  so  profusely 
distributed  among  the  literati  in  general,  and  small  scribblers  in  par- 
ticular, seems  to  be  concentered  in  ^e  worthy  Keightley ;  but  as  neither 
himself,  nor  Elbert  H.,  who  follows  longo  intervaUo  in  his  footsteps, 
notwithstanding  the  commendation  which  each  gives  himself,  is  ever 
likely  to  get  an  equal  quantity  from  the  public  ;  as  '  Black  Hawk '  will 
only  live  when  Homer  is  forgotten,  and  as  the  interest  in  popular  supersti- 
tions may  possibly  die  with  the  superstitions  themselves,  I  have  taken 
pains  to  recall  the  above,  and  to  ask  you  to  embalm  them  in  the  amber 
of  your  pages,  as  something  which  Disraeli  himself  would  consider  as 
worthy  of  notice,  and  as  curiosities  of  current  literature. 

SOLOMOll  WAOSTAir. 
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THE        MESSENGER        STAR 


All  bright  in  the  glowing  western  sky, 
Where  the  sun  had  just  departed, 

There  shone  a  glorious  star  on  high, 
'Twas  watched  by  the  weary-hearted. 

[t  gleamed  in  the  lofty  azure  vault, 
With  hope  and  with  love  resplendent ; 

An  exquisite  gem  without  a  &ult, 
On  the  brow  of  evening  pendent 

Its  ray  o'er  the  rippling  waters  gleamed, 

In  a  quiet  laugh  of  gladness ; 
And  falling  on  Ins  heart,  he  dreamed 

It  would  chase  away  his  sadness. 

His  softened  eyes  gazed  on  that  star 

As  it  shone  in  holy  brightness : 
And  he  whispered  low,  that  naught  could  mar 

Its  pure  and  heavenly  whiteness. 

But  envious  clouds  crept  slowly  on, 

As  stealthy  traitors  moving, 
TtJI  they  touched  the  orb  he  gazed  upon, 

The  power  of  its  purity  proving. 

Scarce  breathed  he  in  his  eager  gaze , 
Was  his  fate  bound  up  in  its  abming  ? 

Hope  strove  with  fear,  while  its  love-Ut  rays 
To  each  cloud  lent  a  silver  lining. 

Yet  the  foe  stole  on,  and  that  gem  of  night 
To  the  watcher's  eye  was  paling ; 

Anon  *twas  hidden  firom  his  sight: 
Ho  sighed,  o'er  its  loss  bewailing. 

He  loookcd  again,  and  the  planet  fair 
Those  treacherous  clouds  had  riven, 

In  fragments  lying  scattered  there, 
Motes  in  the  dark  blue  heaven. 


In  queenly  beauty  then  moved  she 
Amid  the  clear  night's  ether. 

And  brighter,  purer,  seemed  to  be, 
For  the  broken  clouds  beneath  her. 


Then  the  watcher  knew  that  the  evil  breath, 
That  his  fair  name  was  staining ; 

That  pressed  his  spirit  near  to  death. 
Would  pass — no  cloud  remaining. 
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THE  OBSERVATIONS  OP  MACE  SLOPER,  ESQ. 


KUMBKB      TWO. 


IN    WHICH    MACE     SLOPER     LOOX8     OVER     THE    IfATRIHONIAL    ADVIBRTISEUBNTS. 
CONTAINIMO    HIS    RE22ARKS    THEREON,    AMD    HIS    EXPERIENCES    THEREOF. 

^  ^^7" ANTED  — A  fl^entleman  gifted  with  wealth, 
YV    A  perfect  male-beautj  in  viTOrous  health, 
Good  as  to  morals  —  of  strictest  sobriety, 
And  who  always  has  moved  in  the  best  of  society. 
A  man  who  in  life  has  attained  elevation. 
And  had  at  a  college  a  good  education ; 
A  member  of  church,  yet  a  person  of  spirit: 
As  modest  as  may  be,  jet  full  of  all  merit 
A  man  of  the  world  with  accomplishments  many. 
And  powers  colloquial  superior  to  any. 
If  such  man  there  oe,  who 's  desirous  of  winning 
A  lady,  whose  charms  have  no  end,  ^or  bei^nning,) 
He  need  but  the  fact  in  a  single  wora  mention. 
Which  addressed  to  Sal  Scrub  will  meet  instant  attention.' 

Nkwbpipee. 

Of  all  ways  of  getting  a  wife,  that  of  advertising  seems  to  me  to  be 
about  the  straight-forwardest.  Not  being  particularly  smart  myself, 
I  Ve  always  dreaded  the  ins-and-outs,  here-you-are-and-there-you-aints, 
wriggle-come-twiggleries  of  a  regular  couitship.  Either  you  are  ex- 
pected to  go  in  and  win  and  no  bar,  or  the  fair  article  wants  you  out 
of  the  way,  or  you  desire  to  humbug  her,  or  efiect  some  equally  meri- 
torious manoeuvre.  A  specimen  of  one  of  the  mutual  fixes  to  which  a 
loving  heart  is  thus  liable,  lies  at  this  instant  on  the  table  before  me, 
in  the  form  of  two  letters  which  passed  between  my  friend,  Seth  Grab, 
and  a  young  lady.     The  documents  tell  their  own  story. 

'  Bott<m,  Juns  1, 18  — . 

'  Dbab  Sbth  :  The  numerous  andjpointed  attentions  which  I  have  received  from  yon, 

constitute,  in  the  opinion  of  all  our  folks,  an  offer  of  your  hand  with  your  heart  in  it,  as 

t  Philadelphy  poet  says.    By  declaring  of  yourself  more  positively  you  will  greatly 

oblige  Yours  truly,  Sarah  Cur/ 

ANSWER. 

'Bottling,  June  2i,  18  — . 
'  Honored  Mas  Sarir  :  Accordin  to  your  notions  seven  saroers  of  ice-cream  and  fore 
pUits  of  iceters  a  Mount  to  an  offer  of  maridge.  Accordin  to  my  siferin  they  come  to 
"^  cents,  alowen  Six  cents  a  sarcer,  and  four-pence  a  plait  I  heer  that  you  think  of 
•ewin  me  for  Breech  of  Promis,  but  I  think  it  much  more  re8eniJt)le  that  i  should  sew 
you  for  Board,  Yours  til  Death,  Seth  Orar. 

'  P.  S.  —  I  left  out  the  od  quarter  sents  in  calkulatin  the  sareers  above  mentioned. 
Never  mind  em.    Let  em  slide  ! ' 

Now  if  Seth  and  Sarah's  first  meeting  had  originated  in  an  adyer- 
tixement,  there  would  have  been  no  margin  for  misapprehension. 
•  Wanted,  a  wife,*  is  explicit.  *  Do  you  like  me,  or  don't  you  like  me  ? ' 
is  also  explicit.  There  is  no  popping  the  question — tha^s  done  already, 
a-head  of  first  sight. 

Bat  though  this  all  looks  petterasgoot  at  first  squint,  I  — though  not 
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naturally  one  of  your  'cute  sort  —  can  plainly  see  and  admit  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  things,  the  greater  the  dividend  the  greater  the  risk. 
There  is  no  guarantee  of  your  goods ;  (and,  hetween  you  and  me,  there 
is  no  article  which  needs  a  guarantee  more  than  the  one  in  questioii ; ) 
and  indeed  half  the  time  there  is  no  bona- fide  sale  in  the  case.  For  it 
is  a  sorry  fact  that  of  one  himdred  matnmonial  advertisements  there 
are : 

60 — manufactured  hy  the  editor  himself. 

20  —  inserted  as  '  draws,'  or  '  sells,'  by  jolly  young  gientleiDfln. 

20  —  are  baits  set  for  non-legitimate  purposes. 

10  —  are  the  thing  itself. 


There's  a  gauntlet  for  a  modest  man  to  run !  Why,  in  some  i 
the  entire  capoodle  of  matrimonials  are  nothing  but '  roorbacks.'  Bless 
your  innocent  soul,  do  you  suppose  that  every  bullet  of  this  sort,  fixed 
from  among  the  '  Personals,'  has  its  particular  billet  ?     Not  exaetly ! 

There  's  a  tremendous  lot  of  readers  of  these  same  matrimonials,  as 
the  editors  (sly  fellows  those  editors  I )  well  know.  To  borrow  an  idea, 
we  may  say  that  the  arrangement  works  something  '  so  fieiah  : ' 

FmsT  Day. — The  matrimonials  are  neither  seen  nor  noticed. 
Second  Day.  —  They  are  seen  without  notice. 
Third  Day. — They  are  noticed  with  a  '  wonder  if  any  body  ia  goose 
enough  to  mind  such  stuff?  * 
Fourth  Day. —  The  gentleman  reader  'wonders  if  there's  Teally  a 
girl  worth  having  who  is  so  hard  up  finr  a  bean  as 
to  have  to  advertise  ? ' 
Fifth  Day.  —  He  *  should  n't  wonder  if  there  was.* 
Sixth  Day.  —  Believes  he  '11  answer  it  —  *  just  for  a  flywr,  to  Bee 
what  sort  of  an  answer  he  '11  get.* 
Seventh  Day. — His  troubles  begin. 

The  editors  of  a  certain  paper  in  Philadelphia,  are  said  to  have  at- 
tributed a  pretty  considerable  share  of  their  early  success  to  the  fact 
that  they  always  employed  an  ingenious  writer  to  manufacture  for 
them  a  '  matrimonial '  daily. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Police  Courts,  there  are  always  one 
or  two  scamps  about  who  contrive  to  pick  up  an  indecent  living  by  this 
sort  of  thing.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  fellow  got,  in  one  day,  six  gold 
rings,  '  to  be  used  at  the  ceremony,'  from  as  many  unsuspecting  and  in- 
nocent girls.  But  let  none  of  my  readeis  be  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  this  operator,  to  attempt  the  same  game.  For  he  also  got  two  very 
substantial  lickings  and  a  prosecution  from  brothers  of  ^e  innocents 
aforesaid. 

.The  unsoundness  of  matrimonial  advertisements  appears,  clear  as 
mud,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  'most  always  in  for  only  a  single  inser- 
tion. Should  think  myself  that  if  a  man  really  wanted  ai  wife,  he  'd  be 
willing  to  go  rather  more  than  four  shillings  to  start  her  up.  Still  the 
rule  is  'nt  clear  grit,  for  a  chap  in  Cincinnati  who  tried  it  on,  a  ans^e 
time,  found  that  it  worked  to  a  charm.  In  answer  to  his  proclamatkm, 
he  received  seven  hundred  and  ninety-fi>ur  letters ;  thirteen  dagiMneo- 
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t]^  likenesses  of  ladies  ;  two  gold  finger-rings  ;  seventeen  locks  of  hair ; 
one  copy  of  Ike  Marvel's  *  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  ; '  one  thimhle  ;  two 
dozen  shirt-huttons,  and  a  cook-hook !  And  when  I  adopted  the  dodge 
myself,  I  got,  at  the  very  first  flash  —  hut  this  will  come  in,  in  due 
time. 

From  a  hatch  of  old  papers  I  clip  the  annexed.  Readers  desirous  of 
advertising,  may  use  them  as  Complete  Letter-Writer  models.  Con- 
centrate and  hoil  down  their  excellencies  and  recommendations  into  a 
single  advertisement,  and  my  young  lady-readers  may  ^afler  fixing  it 
up  rather  fine,)  regard  it  as  the  matrimonial  prospectus  ot  Mace  Slofer 
himself     N.  B.  —  Please  pay  the  postage  : 

MATRIMONIAL.  — THE  ADVERTISER,  A  GENTEEL  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN, 
in  tolerably  flfood  circumstances,  wishes  to  meet  with  a  lady  matrimonially  pradi- 
lected.  She  must  be  genteel.  Genteel  references  given  and  required.  Address,  Gbv- 
TLXMAX.    Broadway  Post-Office.    lt«289. 

WANTED,  A  WIFE  by  a  YOUNG  MAN  25  YEARS  OP  AGE,  PREPOSSESSING 
in  appearance,  of  excellent  family,  and  a  good  moral  character.  Ha  tcishet  the 
lady  to  he  singU,  about  his  own  age,  rather  good  familj,  and  good-looking.  Please  ad- 
dress with  real  name,  X.  Y.  Z.    Baltimore,  Md. 

MATRIMONY.  —  A  YOUNG  MAN  OF  LIMITED  MEANS,  BUT  WITH  A  NOBLE 
heart  and  willing  hands,  wishes  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  some  fair  one  pos- 
sessing Touth  and  beauty.  Should  any  one  be  imprudent  enough  to  replj  to  this,  a 
note  admressed  to Post-Office  shall  be  hailed  as  the  key  of  his  future  destiny. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  New-York  Herald,  April  4,  1854  : 

MATRIMONIAL.— THREE  YOUNG  LADIES  DESIRING  HUSBANDS.  HAVE 
taken  for  their  model  the  character  of  Augustine  St.  Clair,  in  Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin. 
None  need  apply  except  those  who  are  fully  equalto  the  aforesaid  character.  The  young 
ladies  are  all  that  any  reasonable  gentleman  would  require.  Address ,  New- 
York. 

A  RARE  CHANCE.  —A  YOUNG  WIDOW,  WHO  ANSWERS  TO  THE  POETIC 
name  of  Eva,  is  22  years  of  age,  has  no  incumbrances,  and  possesses  forty  thou- 
land  solid  attractions,  would  be  happy  to  marry  a  nice,  respectable,  amiable,  indus- 
trious young  man,  who  stands  six  feet  without  his  boots :  maj  be  addressed  through 
that  immaculate  medium  for  interesting  young  widows,  the  New- York  Herald. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  STUNNING  PERSONAL  ATTRACTIONS,  GIFTED  WITH 
every  earthly  virtue,  endowed  with  all  literary  and  artistic  accomplishments,  in- 
credibly aflable,  and  the  intensity  of  whose  morals  is  fairly  ungOTemable  to  all  not 
woond  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  goodness,  is  willing  to  go  in  as  a  sacrifice  at  a  moderate 
rate.    Address,  Lemons. 

A  GENTLEMAN  MOVING  IN  THE  CREME  DE  LA  CREME  OF  SOCIETY,  IS 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a  lady  similarly  circumstanced.  She  must  possess  the 
ioUowing  qualifications :  A  remarkably  neat  foot  A  perfect  knowledge  of  French.  A 
No.  6  hand.  A  perfect  appreciation  ot  the  merits  of  the  Una  school  of  the  cuieine  —  the 
feotleman  being  fastidious  in  this  particular,  and  desirous  of  sympathetic  tastes.  One 
addicted  to  German  music  (as  it  is  at  present  more  fashionable  than  any  other)  would, 
of  ootxrse,  be  preferred.    Address,  Dblacour. 

These  are  only  a  sample  of  the  average  ran  of  matrimonials.  Some 
of  'em  are  queer  enough.  But  they  all  amount,  like  almost  every  thing 
eUe,  to  one  of  three  items,  namely,  Motley^  Passion,  or  Humbug, 

Advertised  myself —  once.  The  consequences  were  overwhelming. 
The  clerk  hurst  my  post-office  pigeon-hole  out  at  the  sides,  in  trying  to 
ttuffthe  letters  in  which  he  received,  and  I  had  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
a  tin  pan  and  a  market-hasket  to  carry  them  up  to  the  Astor.    Kong 
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up  Jim,  ordered  a  sherry-cobbler,  laid  myself  out  on  the  bed,  lit  a  Car 
ba£La,  and  went  to  work.  The  first  document  (which  smelt  aererdj 
of  strong,  cheap  patchouli)  Mfas  as  viz.  : 

'Sir  :  i  am  desinis  of  mealing  a  g^ent  as  will  sate  my  yews  i  want  a  h\g  strong  mui 
and  Haye  one  thousand  %  which  i  wH  give  to  get  a  Decent  handle  to  mj  Nanoie  1  am 
pretj  and  you  must  Be  satasfide  with  this  and  adress  IsADOOfc' 

Pitched  Isadoor  across  the  room,  sent  a  pufiT  of  smoke  after  her  to 
disinfect  the  district,  and  opened  a  daring-looking  enrelope  directed  in 
a  go-a-head  sort  of  a  hand 

*  Checkerberry,  Qmn.^  June  Zd,  — -w 

'Su:  Neyer  suppose  for  an  instant,  though  I  have  condescended  to  answer  yoor 
miserable  advertisement,  that  I  do  it  with  a  yiew  of  ranking  myself  unoMr  UHOm 
spiritless  female  slaves  who  await  with  burning  humility  the  toss  of  your  r  "    ' 


handkerchief.    No,  Sir ;  it  is  as  the  vindicatress  of  our  long  trodden  but  iuperior  moL 


that  I  answer  an  advertisement  which  I  regard  as  an  insult  thrown  in  the  c 
face  of  all  woman-kind.  What  avails  it  that  I  am  beautiful,  or  gifted  with  a  soaring 
soul,  when  any  of  the  vulgar  herd  who  list,  have  it  in  their  power  to  point  <mt  to  bm 
your  mean,  dastardly,  crawling,  abominable  advertisement  and  sm'  'Now  Jnnrra 
there  *s  a  chance ! '  Woman,  Sir,  should  choose  her  mate,  when  in  loigetfalnest  dM 
links  with  man,  (an  event  which  I  trust  will  ere  lon^  become  of  rare  oceurrenee.}  But 
woman  should  never  be  chosen.  She  needs  in  nothmg  the  aid  or  interference  oi  man. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  if  you  continue  to  insult  us  in  this  manner.  I  have 
brothers,  Sir,  and  an  uncle,  who  will  essentially  curtail  the  area  of  freedom  which  ytm 
have  assumed.  Never  '  yours,"^  or  any  other  man's,       Jahi  SnuniA.' 

Chucked  Miss  Strong  after  Isadore,  and  opened  No.  3,  an  oatlandish- 
looking  document : 

'  Leonard  Strass,  Ifew-Tordt, . 

'  To  ni  HIGH  wiL-BOBN  Mastbb  Atvbbdisib! 

*SiB :  I  been  a  foreign  widows,  and  might  like  to  peoome  me  a  Bfann.  I  been  goot 
looking,  have  git  400  Thalers,  and  teach  Musik,  Yokal  und  InstrumentaL  I  ventch 
also  good  to  k^ken,  woschen,  scrubben,  ironen,  sewen  on  buttonsen.  and  other  dings 
of  Household-erei.  On  my  Bassport  vich  I  kits  from  de  High  Royu  Serene  Oberam- 
tsinspektorregiater  in  de  doun  of  St  jttgart,  vere  I  was  gebom,  you  rosds  dat  I  hafe 
some  religion,  prodestant  hair,  blonde  profession,  musikiu  eyes.  Slue  eyeprows,  arch- 
ing age,  twendy  dwo  hands^  small  character,  good  comblexion,  florid  feet,  neat  arms  I 
drust  to  agree  to  yourself  in  all  de  oder  little  barticulars.  If  you  bees  a  solid  Jfaon 
and  bees  also  no  enemis  to  valtzen  on  Sonntay  den  ve  kits  married. 

'  Your  obedientest  to  vaiting^       WiunLMiint  BBOiiBia' 

Laid  Wilhelmine  on  the  pillow,  and  took  up  a  deficate  little  cream 
laid-out  note.  Jumped  like  a  &og  at  recognizing  the  copper-plate 
hand-writing  of  the  pretty  Ohio  widow  who  sat  opposite  to  me  at  table, 
and  to  whom  I  had  been  doing  my  prettiest  for  about  a  month.  With 
the  sentiment  of  a  peck  of  bumble-bees  under  my  linen,  and  the  emo- 
tions of  a  small  boy  who  is  swallowing  a  big  apple  whole,  I  opened 
and  read. 

'  Astor*Houm,  No. ,  June  Zd. 

*  Sib  :  I  have  ventured  to  address  you,  trusting  that  by  some  chance  in  the  lottery  of 
fate,  I  may  secure  the  attachment,  or  at  least  friendship,  of  a  gentlemen  of  honorable 
feeUngs.  I  required  no  other  inducement,  as  I  consider  that  all  is  embraced  in  that 
word.  I  am  accomplished,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  have  been  told  by 
many  fHends  that  I  am  not  devoid  of  personal  attractions. 

'As  I  require  that  a  husband  be  possessed  of  an  honorable  soul,  it  were  of  course  un- 
fair should  I  fail  to  manifest  the  utmost  candor  to  you  or  to  any  gentleman  seeking  my 
hand.  You  will  have.  Sir,  probably  for  a  very  limited  penod  a  rival ;  for  I  mMt 
frankly  admit  that  I  have  entertainea  and  do  yet  entertain  feelings  of  psjrtiality  for  a 
gentleman  whom  I  believe  to  be  in  every  respect  well  worthy  of  esteem.  But  as  M.  8., 
to  whom  I  refer,  has  as  yet  manifested  toward  me  nothing  whidi  oan  be  oonslnMd  at 
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exoeediog  the  bounds  of  ordiDarj  acquaintanceship,  I  am  compelled  tobeliere  that  jou 
will  hare  nothing  to  apprehend  as  far  as  he  is  conceraed.  If  this  avowal  should  deter 
JOU  from  arailinff  yourself  of  the  opportunity  afforded,  I  shall  be  convinced  that  hon- 
esty and  candor  naye  for  once  been  adyerse  to  Yours,        Amelia.' 

'  0  womankind  !  females  I  and  the  fair  sex ! '  I  groaned,  as  I  tum- 
bled back  prostrate  on  the  bed  :  '  never  before  did  the  consciousness  of 
my  want  of  smartness  in  general,  and  of  my  inferiority  to  you  in  parti- 
cvdar,  come  home  to  me  with  such  a  dig ! '  And  fircmi  the  very  heels 
of  my  boots  I  groaned : 

*  O  them  vndcws  ! ' 

*  Here,  Jim  I '  said  I  to  the  waiter  as  he  entered  with  a  cobbler. 
( Take  all  these  notes,  lay  'em  in  the  grate,  and  set  fire  to  'em.  Let 
*em  rip  I ' 

*  Faix  I  and  it 's  an  asy  way  ye  have  uf  anawcrin'  yer  corrispond- 
ince,'  replied  Jim  as  he  obeyed. 

*And  Jim  —  here's  a  half-dollar;  take  my  card  to  Mrs.  Twig- 
gles,  in  the  opposite  room,  and  ask  with  compliments  if  Mr.  Sloper 
may  have  the  honor  of  escorting  )^er  to  Niblo's  this  evening? '  '  No 
written  notes  in  evidence,'  thought  I  to  myself,  *  if  I  aint  smart.' 

*  Did  ye  say  tha  half-dollar  was  for  the  lady  ? '  ejaculated  Jim,  as 
he  turned  to  go. 

*  Be  off  with  you,  you  humbug  ! '  I  cried,  hurling  my  segar-stuiflp  at 
his  head.     And  as  he  closed  the  door  I  again  groaned : 

^*  Othe  vidders  !  The  Vidders  ! ' 


'make    tour    maek 


In  the  quarries  should  you  toil^ 

Make  your  mark ; 
Do  you  delve  upon  the  soil, 

Make  your  mark ; 
In  whatever  path  you  go, 

In  whatever  place  you  stand  — 
Moving  swift  or  moving  slow  — 
With  a  firm  and  honest  hand, 
Moke  your  mark. 


Life  is  fleeting  as  a  shade  — 

Make  your  mark ; 
Marks  of  some  kind  must  be  made — 

Make  your  mark; 
Malce  it  while  the  arm  is  strong, 
111  the  golden  hours  of  youth ; 
Never,  never  make  it  wrong ; 
Make  it  with  the  stamp  of  Truth  — 
Make  your  mark.  a  cax.ifomixa  Fabksb. 
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THE        'PILGRIM  DINNER. 

Would  you  hear  of  lofty  bearing  ?    Of  the  men  of  noble  minda^ 

With  unblanching  aspect  daring  human  wrath  and  wintry  winds? 

Gk)  where  towers  the  lofty  'Astor,'  stoniest  of  our  hotels, 

Wait  till  grace  said  and  the  pastor  of  each  Pilgrim  hero  tells: 

There  you'll  hear  each  wit  and  lawyer,  deacon  sharp  and  merchant  shrewd, 

To  the  Pilgrim  Sires  each  jaw  hoar  loud  in  grateful  praise  allude. 

Once  a  year  those  sainted  worthies  rise  in  glory  from  their  tomb, 

Once  a  year  their  praise  is  sounded  in  the  'Astob's  dining-room ; 

While  their  meek  descendants  boast  them  (after  dinner,  o'er  their  wine) 

And,  horresco  referens^  toast  them  as  the  founders  of  their  line, 

Speechifying,  gloryfying  till  the  praises  seem  their  own: 

Truly  spake  Pat  when  he  told  them,  Plymouth  Rock 's  their  blamey-stone. 

Verily  the  theme  *s  an  old  one ;  'tis  a  pill  grim  in  my  maw, 

Every  year  to  have  it  told  one  with  guch  looseness  of  the  jaw; 

'Tis  as  if  a  club  of  rhjrmers  should  an  annual  dinner  hold  — 

That  tffotdd  be  a  fact  to  boast  o^  something  worthy  being  told: 

And  should  straightway  join  in  praising  each  himself  and  then  each  other, 

Thus  by  combination  raising  *  by  his  straps '  each  tuneful  brother. 

No  ways  harmful  is  such  praising,  but  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 

That  they  might,  by  special  raising,  at  the  dinner  take  a  part: 

Not  in  skeleton  or  spirit,  but  as  once  they  hved  and  breathed, 

Sit  with  those  that  may  inherit  somewhat  that  these  sires  bequeathed. 

Surely  nothing  could  be  wished  for  by  the  very  Pilgrim  sons. 

Than  their  dinner  should  be  dished  for  genuine  Pilgrims,  Mayflower  onesl 

They  were  right  good  fellows  surely,  pleasant  men  to  meet  o'er  wine ; 
Men  who  thought  and  acted  purely,  firom  good  fellowship  divine: 
Gentle  WiNTHBOP,  gallant  Standish  —  Pilgrims  both  of  fair  degree ; 
Saint  the  one ;  a  touch  brigandish  seems  the  other  one  to  me : 
Surely,  what  more  could  be  vranting  by  the  sons  of  men  like  these, 
Who  with  godly  psalms  and  chanting  shook  the  snow-flakes  fix>m  the  trees? 

'Mighty  HiGGERSON,'  the  sainted,  who  liked  fowl  from  Plymouth  Bay; 
White,  who  dealt  with  Indians  painted,  when  they  'd  wherewithal  to  pay; 
Pious  Peters,  good  at  trading,  better  at  the  preaching  trade; 
All  the  lively  lads  the  lading  of  the  Arabella  made ; 
Dudley,  who  to  Lincoln's  Countess  told  the  wonders  worked  by  God, 
How  the  Pilgrims  shared  his  bounties,  and  good  liquor  from  abroad : 

WiNSLOW,  whose  so  dainty  palate  longed  for  finer  meat  than  cod, 

And  the  man  whose  fox-tail  mallet  woke  the  boys  who  chanced  to  nod;  . 

Jolly  Kndicot,  who  hated  the  'immodest'  mask  of  veils, 

And  the  nuisance  quick  abated,  or  historians  tell  us  tales ; 

Cotton  Mather,  foe  to  witch-craft,  which  craft  suited  well  his  ends. 

Would  not  he  be  pleasant  company  for  our  Philadelphia  friends? 

Pleasant  would  they  all  be  truly,  and  some  *  instrument  of  grace  * 
Would  improve  the  occasion  duly,  to  upbraid  Philistia's  race, 
Threatening  them  with  judgment  bloody,  or  some  witch  Nimrod  would  tell 
Of  the  dreadful  deeds  of  •  Goody,'  helped  by  devils  hot  fbom  hell; 
Nay,  perchance  some  witty  Pilgrim  might  of  Morton  tell  the  tale, 
How  they  burned  his  painted  May-pole^  made  his  Merrie-mount  a  wail : 
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Bat  should  joj  and  thirst  persuado  jou  then  and  there  to  drink  a  toast, 
Better  had  your  sire  not  made  you  I  — you  would  see  who  ruled  the  roast. 
'Gkkinst  this  sin  they  had  a  law,  Sir;  drinking  toasts  they  went  against; 
And  you  'd  have  to  plead  your  cause.  Sir,  to  the  ones  who  made  complaints: 
If  you  saved  your  ears,  be  thankful ;  keep  your  ^roat  in  better  care ; 
Qobleta  might  be  always  drunk  full,  but  of  drinking  Jualtha  beware. 

DOD worth's  Band  bids  music  charm  them  at  the  Pilgrim^s  dinner  now, 

Coleman's  mince-pies  never  harm  them,  nor  the  dancing,  as  I  trow; 

But  suppose  those  sainted  Fathers  hearing,  tasting,  seeing  this, 

Seeing  ladies  dressed  in  *gathers^^  marking  there  each  saltant  miss 

With  moustachio'd  gallants  dancing  I     Sooner  would  a  Pilgrim  see 

Tlie  *  Old  Nick  '  with  hoofe  a-prancing  —  though  they  hated  all  ifie  three  — 

They  would  curse  the  age  advancing,  and  to  aides  quick  would  flee.       h.  b. 


JOHN      BROWN'S      TRACT. 

Have  you  ever  been  on  John  Brown's  Tract,  my  reader,  that  vaat 
wilderness  of  Northern  New- York,  where  the  deer  and  the  bear  have 
roamed  from  time  immemorial  ?  It  is  a  wild  enough  place  even  now  ; 
but  imagine  it,  if  you  can,  twenty  years  ago.  The  axe  of  the  lumber- 
man, the  drowsy  hum  of  the  saw-mill,  and  the  roaring  of  the  iron-forge 
are  now  heard  in  many  a  wild  spot  that  then  was  silent  as  if  man  had 
never  been  bom.  And  what  a  majestic  silence  it  was.  There  is  a 
glorious  pleasure  in  standing  alone  in  those  wild  old  forests,  such  as  few 
who  live  in  cities  have  ever  tasted.  It  is  not  so  much  the  proud  feeling 
of  lonely  independence,  as  of  admiring  joy  in  the  loveliness  of  nature, 
where  the  presence  of  man  has  not  marred  it.  Man  mars  all  he  touches. 
Never  was  there  a  triter  truism ;  and  never  do  we  feel  its  force  more 
than  when  alone  in  the  mighty  woods. 

So  thought  I,  as  I  stood,  one  bright  October  morning,  twenty  years 
gone  by,  on  the  shore  of  one  of  those  lovely  lakes  which  abound  among 
the  Adirondacks.  I  had  left  the  little  log-house,  where  I  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  by  as  true  a  hunter  and  as  generous  a  host  as 
ever  lived  in  the  woods,  very  early  that  morning  to  see  the  sim-rise  on 
the  lake,  with  the  understanding  diat  he  should  follow  with  his  dog  an 
hour  after.  It  was  a  lovely  sight ;  and  cold  though  the  morning  air 
was,  I  would  not  have  exchanged  it  for  the  paltry  luxury  of  a  warm 
bed  and  late  snooze.  In  the  early  gray  of  the  morning  the  hills  on 
the  opposite  shore  loomed  up  in  solemn  grandeur,  their  outhnes  well 
defined  against  the  dark  sky,  while  their  dusky  bodies  were  wrapped  in 
a  sombre  cloak  of  misty  cloud.  The  lake  was  calm,  the  air  perfectly 
still ;  the  monstrous  frogs,  whose  boomings  on  summer-nights  are  so 
sepulchral,  having  been  driven  to  their  beds  of  mud  by  the  cold.  As 
the  morning  light  broke  slowly,  the  mountains  became  more  distinct.  I 
could  just  see  the  blood-red  of  the  maples,  now  staining  the  hill-side, 
like  blood  that  had  been  spilt  long  ago ;  and  the  dusky  orange  of  the 
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hickories.  Every  moment  brightened  their  colors,  the  very  sky  it- 
self seemed  a-glow,  and  reflecting  its  glories  on  hill  and  lake.  A 
gentle  mist  rose  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  not  enough  to  oibicuie 
objects,  but  suflicient  t^soflen  the  abruptness  of  the  little  bays  and 
head-lands,  and  to  give  on  air  of  secresy  to  the  solitary  island  that  lay 
at  the  north-west  end  of  the  lake.  The  sky  soon  began  to  brighten  Cut, 
and  now  I  could  just  descry  a  deer  feeding,  some  sixty  rods  away  fiom 
me.  It  would  have  been  sacrilege  to  have  disturbed  him  then.  He 
gave  that  indescribable  grace  which  life  always  does  to  a  noble  land* 
scape.  What  fine  antlers  he  had,  too !  And  now  the  mm  haa  shown 
his  head  above  the  hills.  How  they  rejoice  in  hii  presence !  All  the 
warmer  colors  aro'blended  there  in  glorious  confusion.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  which  predominates,  so  intimately  are  they  mingled,  never  appeal^ 
ing  to  struggle  for  preeminence.  Here  and  there  a  tall  maple  seems 
surrounded  with  a  halo  of  light,  and  again  some  lofty  pine  or  hickory 
shows  itself  above  its  compeers  ;  but  elsewhere  tree  touches  tree,  one  of 
one  hue,  another  of  another,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  tell  where 
the  red  commences  or  the  gold  ends.  The  low-lands  near  the  place 
where  I  stood  were  covered  with  a  young  growth  of  hickories,  now  of  a 
light  lemon-hue,  and  here  and  there  a  tall  Norway-pine  shot  up,  bean* 
tiful  in  contrast.  In  the  distance  was  old  White-face  mountain  with 
his  light  cap  of  snow  resting  on  his  scarred  and  venerable  head. 

But  there,  like  an  arrow  goes  that  deer  which  hiui  been  quietly  feed- 
ing for  the  last  half-hour  ;  and  now  I  hear  the  low  whimpering  of  Spot, 
our  dog,  (poor  fellow,  he  has  been  dead  many  a  day,)  and  shortly  after 
Stephen,  mine  host  of  the  night  before,  appears  with  him  in  leaib.  We 
had  agreed  to  hunt  together  that  day,  as  he  was  anxious  to  show  me 
some  of  the  merits  of  the  noble  dog  he  prized  so  highly.  It  was  mdeed 
a  fine  animal,  light,  active,  and  when  once  on  a  deer*s  track  not  to  be 
shaken  off  until  he  had  either  brought  him  to  bay,  or  forced  him  to  sock 
the  water ;  and  oflen  had  he  been  known  to  swim  a  broad  river,  and 
dash  on  as  though  it  were  mere  pastime. 

Who  ever  heard  the  baying  of  a  hound  in  the  woods,  and  did  not  tox^ 
get  for  the  moment  all  the  gentle  feelings  of  compassion  which  he  may 
have  had  before  ?  In  an  instant  the  spirit  of  the  chase  was  upon  me, 
and  I  quickly  pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  buck  had  been  feeding,  to 
a  young  man  who  had  accompanied  Stephen.  Leaving  him  with  in- 
structions to  unleash  the  dog  in  an  hour,  we  rowed  up  the  lake,  and  then 
walked  half-a-mile  through  the  forest  to  a  spot  which  Stephen  assured 
me  was  a  favorite  run-way  of  the  deer,  especially  when  stirred  early  in 
the  day ;  as  they  were  loth  to  enter  the  lake,  and  generally  ran  to  a 
small  river  four  or  five  miles  off,  passing  this  place  on  their  way.  The 
spot  selected  was  in  the  centre  of  a  large  patch  of  burned  ground,  near 
the  top  of  a  high  hill.  The  annual  fires  had  burnt  out  a  large  space, 
and  the  scorched  trees  lay  in  confusion,  piled  above  each  other.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  the  hill  was  very  fine ;  it  was  in  fact  the  pictme 
I  had  seen  in  the  morning,  but  with  the  advantage  of  a  lofVier  point  of 
sight.  We  had  been  there  but  a  short  time,  when  we  heard  our  dog, 
yelping  loud  and  clear  in  the  valley  below,  with  the  Ehort,  quick  ydp 
which  the  true  hound  gives  when  the  game  is  afoot  and  near  him.    We 
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expected  to  see  our  friend,  the  buck,  every  instant ;  but  were  disappoint- 
ed, for  he  turned  and  made  for  the  hills,  and  the  sound  receded  as  fast 
as  it  had  approached.  Soon  not  the  faintest  intimation  of  the  hunjt  could 
be  heard.  *  How  proToking !  I  will  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  listen,' 
said  Stephen.  He  had  scarcely  reached  it,  before  I  saw  him  gesticu- 
lating violently,  like  Satan  on  Mount  Niphates,  and  he  instantly  disap- 
peared over  the  hill.  Scrambling  up,  I  saw  a  sight  that  might  well 
provoke  him.  The  baying  of  the  dog  was  distinctly  heard  from  the  hill, 
and  in  the  pond,  like  a  faint  speck,  was  to  be  seen  the  head  of  the  quarry. 
The  hunt  had  led  among  the  distant  woods,  and  he  had  entered  the  water 
on  the  other  side  of  a  very  heavily  wooded  hill,  which  prevented  our 
hearing  Spot.  The  chance  of  reaching  him  appeared  small,  wi^  half- 
a-mile  of  forest,  burnt-ground,  too,  between  us  and  our  boat ;  but  no 
hunter  ever  despaired  who  was  a  true  son  of  Nimrod. 

Ha  !  what  a  race  that  was  1  It  makes  my  old  joints  tremble  at  the 
thought ;  but  I  was  young  then,  and  willing  to  strain  bone  and  sinew 
to  the  utmost.  We  reached  the  boat  almost  a-breast,  and  with  one  at 
the  oars,  which  Stephen's  ingenuity  had  rigged  in  the  boat,  and  the 
other  at  the  paddle,  we  made  the  light  craft  fly  through  the  water  like 
a  thing  of  life.  The  perspiration  streamed  from  every  pore,  but  wo 
heeded  it  not.  The  deer  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  but  we  both  thought 
that  he  had  not  had  time  to  cross  the  lake.  Yes  !  he  must  be  in  that 
little  island  in  the  north-west  comer,  and  if  so,  hurra !  there  is  hope  yet. 
Look  !  look  !  it  must  be  so ;  see,  there  is  Spot,  brave  dog,  swimming 
for  the  island  ;  if  he  gets  there  first  he  will  drive  the  deer  ashore,  for 
the  water  is  very  shallow  between  it  and  the  main-land,  and  the  dis- 
tance is  short.  He  has  half-a-mile  the  start  of  us,  so  our  work  is 
only  begun.  It  took  right  sturdy  strokes  to  reach  that  dog,  but  the 
thing  was  done.  And  now  we  are  guarding  the  narrow  strait,  while 
Spot  is  coursiug  the  island  abreast  of  us.  See !  he  stops  ;  how  gingerly 
he  walks  ;  now  he  points,  standing  motionless  on  the  bank,  at  a  deep 
thicket  by  our  side.  I  struck  the  water  with  the  blade  of  my  paddle. 
What  a  bound  that  was  !  A  large  buck,  with  the  noblest  antlers  we 
had  seen  that  year,  leaped  high  into  the  air,  and  darted  like  an  arrow 
for  the  lake,  the  dog  loudly  baying  at  his  heels.  What  an  exciting 
moment  that  was,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  chase  ;  for  as  soon  as  wo 
saw  that  bound,  we  knejv  that  his  doom  was  sealed.  He  swam  proudly 
away,  the  good  dog  following  in  the  cold  water.  We  guarded  the  strait 
for  a  short  time,  for  fear  lest  he  should  turn  back  ;  and  then  rowing 
around  the  island,  and  finding  him  many  rods  on  his  way,  we  pulled 
sturdily  until  within  shot.  A  well-aimed  bullet  stopped  him  instantly, 
without  one  struggle  ;  the  water  was  still,  and  he  was  dead  when  we 
reached  him. 

Well,  his  antlers  hang  in  my  room,  with  other  trophies  of  my  youth, 
but  none  have  afibrded  me  such  genuine  pleasure  as  did  that  wild  Oc- 
tober hunt  among  the  forests  of  the  Adirondacks.  Every  incident  of  it 
is  indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory.  Although  twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  the  remembrance  is  as  fresh  as  though  it  had  occurred  but  yes- 
terday. We  had  a  gay  ride  to  Stephen's  log-home,  with  our  noble 
game  ;  a  little  curly-headed  rogue,  his  son,  having  brought  us  a  horse 
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and  light-wagon,  when  he  heard  the  crack  of  my  rifle,  and  then  as  we 
alowly  picked  our  way  through  the  forest  to  his  home,  he  fell  asleep 
with  his  head  on  my  knee.  A  long  and  animated  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  Spot  heguiled  the  way,  a  large  share  of  the  glory  of  the  day 
being  allotted  to  him,  and  many  were  the  stories  Stephen  told  of  his 
sagacity. 

Time  has  robbed  John  Brown*s  Tract  of  many  of  its  ancient  beau- 
ties. City  sportsmen  haiw  over-run  the  choicest  places,  and  hotels  have 
arisen  where  once  the  camp-fire  of  the  hunter  was  found.  But  twenty 
years  ago  the  forests  were  as  God  made  them,  and  the  timid  deer  had 
not  been  thinned  by  the  untiring  pursuit  of  those  who  slaughter  them 
by  day^d  by  night,  even  in  the  heats  of  summer,  merely  for  amuse- 
ment, and  without  discrimination.  Then,  in  October,  he  who  had 
manly  courage  and  strength,  and  a  soul  alive  to  the  beauties  of  natuiek 
when  she  dons  her  coat  of  many  colors,  could  not  fail  to  enjoy  a  pure 
and  keen  pleasure  among  those  wild  fastnesses  of  the  north. 

Take  an  old  man's  word  for  it. 


THE         SEA         AT         NIGHT. 

I  HEARD  the  sea, 
The  distant  sea  that  knows  my  former  life, 
The  deep  wide  sea  that  still  remembers  mc, 

In  bitter  strife. 

On  the  bleak  shore 
Its  dark  waves  fell,  with  angry  yell,  and  moan ; 
And  loud  tiiey  called  me  by  a  name  I  bore, 

Nor  I  alone. 

In  sore  dismay 
I  stole  from  out  my  room  in  g^ty  flight, 
(The  happy  room  in  which  my  loyer  Uy,) 

At  dead  of  night 

Beside  the  sea 
I  stood:  the  sharp  stones  gaslied  my  weary  fbct; 
The  hissing,  howling  wind  spat  over  mo 

Its  acrid  sleet 

Cursing,  I  said : 
'  The  past  is  past ;  forgot  it  now,  0  Sea  I 
In  your  black  depths  let  what  I  was  lie  dead : 
I  will  be  freer 

"Weeping,  I  said: 
*  Forget  me  now,  0  &a  I  he  must  not  know, 
(The  man  that  lies  asleep,  on  yonder  bed,) 
My  hidden  wo  I  * 

♦  Why  do  you  ir««p, 
And  muiUr  so,  bdoved^  about  tJieseat 
7\>geih€r  M  us  tDoik  t?ie  shores  of  Slup : 
Oome^  dream  wUh  met 
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Ths  Nobth  American  Retibw,  for  the  January  Qaarter :  pp.  287.    Boston:  Cbosbt, 
Nichols  and  CoMPANr.    New- York :  C.  S.  Francts  and  Company. 

This  is  a  fair,  and  in  two  or  three  of  its  papers,  an  excellent  number  of  our 
oldest  and  most  popular  Keview.  <Wheaton*8  Elements  of  International 
Law '  forms  the  text  for  the  first  paper,  which  is  very  long,  and  judging  from 
a  cursory  perusal,  of  no  common  interest  *  Bartol's  Pictures  of  Europe '  we 
reserre  *  till  a  more  convenient  season.'  It  is  too  long  for  immediate  dispatch. 
We  pass  *  Statistics  of  Insanity  in  Massachusetts,'  and  an  article  on  '  The  Rom- 
ish Hierarchy,*  to  come  to  an  admirable  review  of  the  *  Writings  and  Life  of 
Sydney  Smith.'  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  appreciative  and  keenly  discrimina- 
tive critic,  and  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  terseness  and  purity.  An  extract  or 
two  will  justify  our  commendation  : 

*  Here  we  see  portrayed,  without  exaggeration,  the  best  side  of  the  Churchman  — 
one  of  the  highest  places  open  to  clerical  ambition  inEnsrland  —  its  lustre  enhanced  by 
intelligence,  its  exclusiveness  redeemed  by  geniality,  ana  its  validity  vindicated  by  up- 
rigfatoess  and  public  spirit.  We  recognize  me  inflaence  and  the  happiness  that  maybe 
atuined  by  a  kindly,  conscientious,  fearless,  candid  dignitary  of  tne  Establishment, 
whose  nature  is  leavened  by  a  rich  and  persuasive  humor,  whereby  his  office,  conver- 
sation, letters,  and  presence  are  lifted  from  technicality  and  routine  into  vital  relations 
with  his  fellow-beings  and  the  time.  Pleasant  and  suggestive  is  the  record,  full  of 
amenitv,  and  bright  with  cheerful  traits.  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  so  much  life, 
no  mucli  liberality,  so  much  humane  sentiment  where  the  conventional  and  the  oImo- 
lete  so  often  overlay  and  formalize  mind  and  manner.'  .  ,  .  'In  the  case  of  Stdnkt 
SifrrH  we  witness  the  delightful  spectacle  of  a  mind  that  bravely  regulates  the  life 
which  it  cheers  and  adorns.  Humor  was  the  efflorescence  of  his  intellect,  the  play  that 
gate  him  strength  for  labor,  the  cordial  held  by  a  kindlv  hand  to  everjr  brother's  lips. 
the  sunshine  or  home,  the  flavor  of  human  intercourse,  the  music  to  which  he  marched 
in  dutv's  rugged  path.  By  virtue  of  this  magic  quality,  he  redeemed  the  dailv  meal 
from  heaviness,  the  needful  journey  from  fatigue,  narrow  circumstances  from  depres- 
sion, and  prosperity  from  materialism.  He  illustrated  simultaneously  the  power  of 
content  and  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Did  Portland  stone,  instead  of  marble,  frame  bis 
hearth  ?  Innocent  mirth  and  a  clear  blaze  made  those  around  it  oblivious  of  the  defect 
Must  a  paper  border  take  the  place  of  a  cornice  ?  Laughing  echoes  bung  the  room 
with  more  than  arabesque  ornament.  Were  the  walls  destitute  of  precious  limning? 
He  knew  how  to  glorify  them  with  sunshine.  Did  he  lack  costly  furniture  ?  Children 
and  roses  atoned  for  the  want.  Was  he  compelled  to  entertain  his  guest  with  rustic 
fare?  He  found  compensation  in  the  materials  thus  furnished  for  a  comic  sketch.  Did 
the  canine  race  interfere  with  his  comfort?  He  banished  them  by  a  mock  report  of 
law-damages.  Was  his  steed  ugly,  slow,  and  prone  to  throw  his  rider  ?  He  named 
him  *  Calamity '  or  '  Peter  the  Cruel,'  and  drew  a  farce  from  their  joint  mishaps.  Was 
his  coach  lumbering  and  ancient  ?  Its  repairs  were  for  ever  suggestive  of  quaint  fiin- 
eies.    Was  a  herd  of  deer  beyond  his  means  ?    He  fastened  antlers  on  donkeys,  and 
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drew  tears  of  laughter  from  aristocratic  ejes.  Did  the  evergreens  look  dim  at  Christ- 
mas? He  tied  oranfifes  on  their  boughs  and  dreamed  of  tropical  landscapes.  Was  s 
lady  too  fine  ?  He  discoTered  a  '  porcelain  understanding.*  Was  a  fnend  too  rolublet 
He  enjoyed  his  '  flashes  of  silence.'  Were  oil  and  spermaceti  beyond  his  means?  He 
illuminated  the  house  with  mutton-lamps  of  his  own  invention.  A  &t  woman,  a  hot 
day,  a  radical,  a  heavy  sermonizer,  a  dandy,  a  stupid  Yorkshire  peasant — people  sad 
tilings  that  in  others  would  only  excite  annoyance — he  turned  instinctively  to  the  ac- 
count of  wit.  His  household  at  Foston  is  a  picture  worthy  of  Dickbxs.  Bcvch.  Akxii 
Kat,  MoLLT  Miles — heraldry,  old  pictures,  and  china — in  his  atmosphere  became 
original  characters*  and  bits  of  Flemish  still-life,  which  might  set  up  a  novelist  He 
turned  a  bay-window  into  a  hive  of  bri&ht  thoughts,  and  a  random  walk  into  s  chapter 
of  philosophy.  To  domestic  animals,  humble  parishioners,  rustic  employ^tf  to  the  op- 
pressed, the  erring,  the  sick,  the  market-women,  and  the  poacher^e  extended  ssresoy 
and  intelligent  a  sympathy  as  to  the  noblenan  and  the  scnolsr.  He  was  more  thsokftil 
for  animal  spirits  ana  good  companionship  than  for  reputation  and  preferment  He 
reverenced  material  laws  not  less  than  the  triumphs  of  intellect ;  esteemed  *Poor  Rich- 
Asn's  maxims  as  well  as  Macaulat's  rhetoric ;  tnought  self-reproach  the  greatest  eril, 
and  occupation  the  chief  moral  necessity  of  existence.  He  believed  in  talking  nonsense^ 
while  he  exorcised  the  most  vigorous  powers  of  reasoning.  He  gave  no  quarter  to  ouit, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  bought  a  parrot  to  keep  his  servants  in  ^od-humor.  If  warasd 
by '  excellent  and  feeble  people '  against  an  individual,  he  sought  his  aoqnaintsooe. 
His  casual  hm-mota  wreathed  the  town  with  smiles,  and  his  faithful  circumspectioii  irri- 
tated the  oflicials  at  St  Paul's.  He  wielded  a  battle-axe  in  the  phalanx  of  nform,  and 
scattered  flowers  around  his  family  altar.  He  wakened  the  sinner's  heart  to  penltsacc, 
and  irradiated  prandial  monotony ;  educated  children,  and  shared  the  counsels  of  states- 
men ;  turned  from  literary  correspondence  to  dry  an  infant's  tears,  and  cheered  a  pau- 
per's death-bed  with  as  true  a  heart  as  he  graced  a  peer's  drawing^roooL  It  is  the  hu- 
man, catholic  range  and  varietv  of  such  a  nature  and  such  a  lire,  that  raises  Sroinnr 
Smith  from  the  renown  of  a  clever  author  and  a  brilliant  wit  to  the  nobler  fiune  of  a 
Christian  man.' 

The  reviewer  draws  a  vivid  contrast  between  Stdnet  Smith's  litemy 
cbaracteristics  and  those  of  the  litterateurs  of  our  day  and  time,  tlie  height  of 
whose  ambition  is,  to  '  dream,  dally,  and  coquet  on  paper/  instead  of  impirthig 
fresh  impulses  and  mental  stimuli: 

*  Our  ideal  author  proves  a  mere  dilettante,  says  pretty  thin^  as  if  committed  to 
memory  for  the  occasion,  picks  ingenious  flaws  to  indicate  snpenor  disoemmeDty  intei^ 
lards  his  talk  with  quotations,  is  all  things  to  all  men,  ana  especially  to  all  women, 
makes  himself  generally  agreeable  by  a  system  of  artificial  conformity,  and  Jeavea  us 
unrefreshed  by  a  single  glimpse  of  character  or  one  heart-felt  utterance.  We  strive  to 
recognize  the  thinker  and  the  poet,  but  discover  only  the  man  of  taste,  the  man  of  the 
world,  the  fop,  or  the  epicure ;  and  we  gladly  turn  from  him  to  a  hot  of  nature,  to  a 
noble  tree  or  a  sunset  cloud,  to  the  genuine  m  humanity  —  a  fair  chUd,  an  honest  me- 
chanic, true-hearted  woman,  or  ola  soldier  —  because  in  sndi  there  is  not  promise 
without  performance,  the  sign  without  the  thing,  the  name  without  the  soul.  It  is 
from  the  salient  contrast  with  these  familiar  phases  of  authorship  that  the  very  idea  of 
such  a  man  as  Stdnbt  Smith  redeems  the  calling.  In  him,  first  of  all  and  beyond  all, 
is  Manhood,  which  no  skill  in  pen-craft,  no  blandishment  of  fiune  or  love  of  pleasure, 
was  suffered  to  over-lay  for  a  moment  To  be  a  man  in  courage,  ffenerodty,  stem  faith 
to  everv  domestic  and  professional  claim,  in  the  fear  of  Goo  and  the  love  of  his  kind, 
in  loyalty  to  personal  conviction,  bold  speech,  candid  life,  and  good  fellowship;  this 
was  the  vital  necessity,  the  normal  condition,  of  his  nature.* 

The  *  History  of  the  Jacobin  Club,*  although  not  new  in  the  iacidentB  whi^ 
it  compresses,  is  a  very  readable  paper.  Another  foreign  article,  and  abo 
French,  is  that  on  Yeron*s  *  M^moires  d*un  Bourgeoise.'  '  As  a  literaiy 
work,'  says  the  reviewer,  *  the  six  thick  volumes  before  us  have  positivdy  no 
value  at  all.  They  are  utterly  barren  of  any  merit  whatever  ;  HI  composed,  or 
rather  wanting  in  composition  altogether ;  destitute,  we  need  scarcely  say,  of 
sharpness  and  delicacy  of  judgment,  and  elevation  of  thought ;  and,  beaide 
this,  wholly  devoid  of  any  talent  in  the  mere  writing.*  Then,  we  humbly  8Bg> 
gest,  they  were  not  worth  a  review  thirty-six  pages  long,  even  though  they  maqf 
exhibit  a  very  *  exact  picture  of  Louis  Philippe's  eighteen  yean  of  aofereignty  J 
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Better  books  and  better  themes  could  be  obtcdned  nearer  home.  An  extended 
paper  on  '  The  Pacific  Rail-Boad/  a  liberal  critique  of  the  new  edition  of  Dr. 
Griswold's  'American  Poets,'  and  an  article  on  *€rerman  Emigration  to 
America/  close  the '  Reviews '  proper.  Speaking  of  the  biographical  sketches 
which  accompany  Mr.  Griswold's  '  Specimens/  the  reviewer  says  with  justice : 
'  We  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  instance  in  which  he  has  suffered  any  of 
the  usual  grounds  of  prejudice  to  warp  his  judgment  or  to  scant  his  eulogy,  and 
where  it  has  been  his  duty  to  refer  to  obliquities  of  temper  and  conduct,  he  has 
done  so  with  singular  delicacy  and  gentleness.'  The  number  ends  with  seven- 
teen brief '  Critical  Notices.' 


IIiMic  Lira :  OB  bbtorb  and  bchikd  thk  Curtain.    A  Series  of  Narratiyes,  bj  Aitxa 
Cora  Ritchib,  furmerlj  Mrs.  Mowatt.    In  one  volume  :  pp.  408.  Boston :  Ticknob, 
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We  like  this  work  even  better  than  we  did  the  *Auto-biography  of  an  Actress.' 
The  style  is  natural,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  numerous  scenes  and  incidents 
which  it  contains  have  been  drawn  from  the  life.  The  pictures  of  '  behind  the 
scenes '  are  exceedingly  graphic.  The  sketch  of  Stella's  first  rehearsal  at  the 
Boston  theatre  is  capital.  Just  such  a  scene  we  remember  once  witnessing  at 
the  Old  Park  Theatre  in  our  city,  one  morning,  in  the  dim  gloaming  of  the 
^n^fftj^'igi  interior,  and  we  have  never  forgotten  it  Observe  what  pleasant 
places  theatrical  dressing-rooms  are,  even  *  star  ^-chambers,  which  of  course  are 
always  the  beet  of  them  : 

'  Thb  dretiy  (gloominess  of  a  theatre  behtnd  the  scenes,  when  twilight  is  chasing  the 
oat«pent  daj,  must  be  seen  and  felt  to  be  fullv  comprehended.  The  desolate  cheer- 
lessness  of  the  place  has  struck  a  chill  to  the  heart  of  many  a  novice.  The  crowded 
seenery  looks  rougher  and  dinj^ier ;  the  painted  tenemento,  groves,  gardens,  streets, 
mora  grotesque ;  the  numberless  stage  anomalies  more  glaringlj  absurd. 

'  The  sea-weed  floating  on  the  wares  in  feathery  sprays  of  brilliant  red  and  vivid 
green,  that,  seized  for  closer  scanning,  turns  to  an  unsightly,  shapeless  mass,  fitly  tvpi- 
fies  the  stage  in  its  resplendent  wizard-robe  of  night  enchantment,  and  its  uniaeal, 
lagnbrtoas  day-time  garb. 

'  *  Where  am  I  to  go? '  Stella  inquired  of  Pbbbita. 

' '  The  dresser,  Mrs.  Buncb,  has  not  come  yet,  and  the  gas  will  not  be  turned  on 
aatil  half^Mut  six.  Mr.  Bklton  only  allows  it  to  be  lighted  for  one  hour  before  the 
curtain  rises :  but.  if  you  please,  I  can  show  you  the  star  dressing-room.' 

*  pBBDrrA  led  the  way  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs,  then  through  a  narrow  entry,  or 
rather  gallery.  On  one  side  appeared  a  row  of  small  doors,  verj  like  those  of  a  bath- 
ing-macliioe.  They  opened  into  the  rooms  of  the  ladies  of  the  company.  A  wooden 
railing  extended  on  the  other  side.  To  any  one  who  leaned  over  this  rude  balcony  the 
larger  portion  of  the  stage  became  visible.  Five  or  six  persons  were  often  crowded 
into  on*  dressing-room.  The  apartments  were  portioned  off  into  set  spaces,  and  every 
cramped  division  labelled  with  a  name.  The  room  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  was  appro* 
prialcd  solely  to  the  lady  '  star.'  The  dressing-rooms  devoted  to  the  use  of  gentlemen 
vera  located  beneath  the  stage. 

'  pBBorrA  opened  the  door  of  this  modem  'star-chamber.'  The  apartment  was  very 
tmall,  the  atmosphere  suffocatingly  close.  Mattib  at  once  threw  up  the  tiny,  cobweb- 
draped  window.  A  shelf  ran  along  one  side  of  the  wall,  after  the  manner  uf  a  kitchen 
dresser.  In  front  lay  a  narrow  strip  of  baize ;  the  rest  of  the  floor  was  bara.  On  the 
centre  of  the  shelf  stood  a  cracked  mirror.  A  gas-branch  jutted  out  on  either  side. 
Two  very  rickety  chairs,  a  crazy  wash-stand,  a  diminutive  stove,  constituted  the  fur- 
nttoK  of'^the  apartment.  In  this  uuMemly  chrysalis-shell  the  butter-flies  of  the  stage 
rwetved  their  wings.  Little  did  the  audience,  who  greeted  some  queen-like  favorite, 
mmptaonsly  attir^  in  broidercd  velvet  and  glittering  with  jewels,  imagine  that  suck 
was  Um  palaer-bowor  from  which  she  issiied.' 
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Some  little  inkliog  of  the  kind  of  welc(Mne  whioh  a  dibiUante  receives  at  the 
hands  of  theatrical  subordmates,  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  paasage  : 

*  Mbs.  Bukcb,  a  portlj.  middle-aged  woman,  now  bastled  in.  What  a  roioe  that  Ifra. 
BuKOB  bad  I  It  was  so  shrill  that,  when  she  spoke,  Sthlla  almost  fancied  her  ears  were 
suddenly  pierced  by  a  sharp  instrument  All  Mrs.  Bckob's  words  were  darted  oat  with 
amsxing  rapidity. 

*  *  Here  in  time,  eh?  That's  a  good  sign  for  a  novice.  This  is  the  yoonff  ladr,  I 
suppose/  examining  Stblla.  '  Quite  a  stage  fietce.  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  f  Tms  id 
your  maid,  I  presume  ? ' 

*  *  Her  maid,  or  her  nurse,  or  her  costumer,  or  any  thing  she  is  pleased  to  want^'  re- 
plied Mattib,  with  dignity. 

'  'Ah  I  that 's  well,  sfo  doubt  a  very  serriceable  person.  So  you  'to  set  the  fire  sdng  ? 
That 's  a  pity  t  You  may  be  smoked  out  soon ;  all  the  stores  here  smoke  wmb  tae 
wind 's  contrary.  Out  with  the  dresses  t  Hang  them  up  on  those  nails.  Her  toilet 
things  go  here.  Never  been  on  the  stage  before,  miss  ?  It  *s  a  trying  thinff  for  beffin- 
ners.  I've  seen  hundreds  of  d6buts  in  my  day.  Most  of  the  young  ones  think  a  deal 
of  themselves  until  they  get  before  the  lights;  then  they  find  out  what  they  're  made 
ot  Not  one  in  fifty  succeeds.  Hope  you  're  not  scared?  Don't  show  it  to  the  audi- 
ence, or  they  '11  thmk  it  good  fiin.  They  always  laugh  at  the  IHght  of  norioes ;  yon 
know  it  makes  the  poor,  simple  things  look  so  ridiculously  awkwird !  Here^  Jbbkt/ 
calling  over  the  gallery  to  the  gas-lighter,  <  if  you  can't  light  up  that  gas  yet»  girt  us  a 
candle,  will  youl  The  young  person  is  a  novice,  and  I  may  hare  troiiblo  drawing 
her.* 

'  *  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Buxcb,'  Stblla  ventured  to  say ; '  but  Mattib  has  been  aocnftomed 
to  dress  me.' 

'  I  Yes,  that  I  have,  ever  since  she  was  that  high  I '  added  Mattib,  afieotiaoat^,  and 
designating  with  her  hand  a  stature  of  some  few  inches. 

'  *Ah !  I  dare  say,  but  not  for  the  stage.  Mr.  Bblton  depends  upon  me  to  look  after 
the  novices  on  their  first  night,  and  see  that  they  don't  disngure  tnemselTca." 

Take  a  peep  into  that  mysterious  apartment,  the '  Green-Room;  *  and  note 
also,  the  way  in  which  they  sometimes  suffer,  who  labor  to  amuse  and  entertain 
you  upon  the  stage  : 

'  *  This  is  the  green-room,'  said  Mrs.  FAiigrAX. 

'  Stblla  looked  in  curiouslv.  It  was  a  long,  narrow  apartment  At  one  tnd  ao&s, 
throne-chairs,  and  other  stately  seats  for  stage  use,  stood  crowded  together.  On  either 
side  of  the  wall  a  cushioned  bench  was  secured,  the  only  article  of  stationaiy  ftir^tare 
except  the  full-length  mirror.  On  this  bench  lay  an  actor  in  Roman  apparel  Stklul's 
uninitiated  eye  failed  to  detect  that  he  was  indebted  to  art  for  his  white  locks  and  veo- 
erable  aspect.  He  appeared  to  be  studying,  but  every  now  and  then  gave  rent  to  an 
uneasy  groan. 

* '  That  is  Dbittatts  —  Mr.  Mabtik.  Don't  you  recognSae  him  ? '  inquired  Mrs.  Faih- 
rAz.  <  He  is  a  martyr  to  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  can  soaroely  stand.  He  has 
suffered  for  years,  and  finds  no  relief.* 

*  Stblla  called  to  mind  the  gentleman  on  crutches  whom  she  had  teen  at  rehearsal. 
'  *  But  how  can  he  act  ? '  she  asked. 

*  *  That  is  one  of  the  stage  mysteries  which  it  requires  tome  wisdom  to  solve.  You 
will  see  him,  when  he  is  called,  hobble  with  his  crutches  to  the  wing,  groaning  at  every 
step,  and  really  suffering,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  the  instant  nis  cue  Ti  spoken, 
his  crutches  will  very  Fikely  be  flung  at  Fisk's  head,  and  lot  Dbxtatus  walks  on  the 
stage,  erect  and  firm  as  though  he  had  never  known  an  adie.  He  is  a  great  (kvorite 
with  the  audience,  and  generally  manages  to  keep  them  convulsed  with  lau^ter,  though 
he  never  ceases  complaining  and  groaning  himself,  when  he  is  out  of  their  preaenee. 

'  Two  other  Romans  were  walking  up  and  down  the  green-room,  repeating  their  parts 
in  a  low  tone.  At  the  ftirther  end  where  the  sofas  and  chairs  were  huddled  together, 
sat  a  group  of  girls  in  Roman  costume.' 

We  had  marked  for  insertion  the  exciting  account  of  the  heroine's  triomph* 
ant  d6b(^t,  but  we  lack  space  to  present  it  We  hear,  without  surpriae,  that 
this  work  has  already  achieved  a  great  success.  The  truth  is,  there  is  an  etcr- 
new  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the  stage ;  but  when  a  writer  goes  behind 
the  curtain  and  the  scenes,  and  in  plain,  unvarnished  terms  describei  what 
takes  place  there,  then  the  interest  of  such  narrativeB  la  complete.    Tho  book 
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is  well  printed,  and  bas  an  illostratiye  frontispiece.  We  cannot,  howeyer, 
commend  the  long  syllabus  that  sets  forth  the  contents  of  each  chapter,  at  its 
head.    To  oar  eye  it  is  not  in  good  taste.    It  looks  <  scrappy '  and  finical. 


Lam  AXD  Wbitivos  or  Gokthk.    By  G.  H.  Lswes.    In  two  Tolomes  daodecimo :  pp. 
926.    Boston:  Ticknorand  Fiblds. 

German  literatare  has  become  '  a  passion '  with  many,  and  *  the  fashion ' 
with  more,  of  oar '  Teaton-ic '  countrymen.  Hence  these  copious  and  well- 
printed  volames  will  be  welcomed  by  a  hrge  class  of  readers.  Pending  a 
reriew  for  these  pages  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  German  scholar,  we 
simply  call  present  attention  to  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  work  and  its 
illastrioQS  subject,  as  set  forth  in  a  very  able  article  in  a  late  London '  Exor 
mtneTf  than  which  journal  there  is  no  higher  *  German  authority.' 

'  Or  the  life  of  Goethe  separate  from  his  career  as  an  artist,  Mr.  Lbwbs  speaks  with 
lore  and  reverence;  and  with  a  full  faith  in  the  greatness  of  his  hero's  character,  he 
fairlj  tells  all  that  he  did.  The  result  will  be,  no  doubt,  a  removal  of  much  popular 
fallacj,  but  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  judfs^ment  of  the  English  student  upon  Gobtre 
will  remain  nearly  if  not  altogether  what  it  was  before.  Tnat  he  was,  of  all  men  of 
literary  renius  produced  by  Germany,  the  one  most  richly  and  most  variously  endowed, 
is  beyond  question.  That  bis  heart  was  stirred  as  promptly  as  his  intellect  is  quite  as 
true :  but  here  it  is  believed  that  the  ordinary  man  in  him  was  mastered  by  the  artist, 
and  that  be  could  not  readily  enough  step  out  of  his  character  of  poet  when  the  very 
strength  with  which  it  furnished  him  became  a  weakness.  The  condition  of  a  strong 
individuality  by  which  only  the  artist  can  expect  to  live,  implies  in  him  what  may  be 
called,  in  no  unfavorable  sense  of  the  word,  constant  egotism;  and  if  he  nevtr  drops 
the  artist,  be  can  never  drop  the  egotist.'  .  .  .  'At  the  age  of  seven  he  worshipped 
Goo  through  nature.  He  Duilt  a  pyramid  of  ores  and  other  natural  objects  near  nig 
bed-room  window,  placed  a  pastile  on  the  top,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  burning-glass  brought 
irs  apon  it  from  the  burning  sun.  The  story  of  his  intellectual  development  fh)m  first 
to  last  is  B  continued  marvel.  He  touched  upon  innumerable  things,  piercinghis  way 
very  often  to  a  hidden  truth,  although  mastering  minute  details  ofnotning.  He  wrote 
IB  a  child  a  romance  in  half-a-dozen  Unguages,  into  which  he  had  jumped  with  slight 
help  from  their  grammars,  and  of  the  whole  of  which  he  hastened  to  make  literary  use. 
This  was,  indeed,  his  habitual  practice.  Whatever  were  his  studies,  whatever  were 
the  occurrences  of  his  external  life,  his  genius  used  them  all  as  pahulunit  and  repro> 
dneed  them  in  his  writings.  He  came  home  ill  from  college,  and  was  cured  by  a  aoc- 
tor  who  believed  in  alchemy,  which  caused  the  youth  to  set  up  for  a  time  a  laboratory 
and  to  expend  pocket-money  upon  retorts ;  but  though  the  fancy  quickly  passed  out  of 
his  liiie,  the  firuit  of  it  appeared  long  afterward  in  FausL  The  use  thus  made  of  his  life 
by  GoBTBB  as  material  fur  literary  composition  was  indeed  so  constant,  that  a  good  bio- 
graphy —  and  there  is  none  no  suitable  for  this  purpose  as  Mr.  Lbwbs's  —  is  a  most  impor- 
taoi  iatroductionto  his  works.  Add  to  this  tnat  the  expression  of  his  sense  of  beauty 
both  io  life  and  nature  as  a  lyric  poet  is  the  branch  of  art  in  which  alone,  though  he 
excelled  all  his  countrymen  in  many,  he  can  be  said  to  have  attained  absolute  perfec- 
tion, Bod  we  understand  a  little  of  his  weakness  as  n  man.^  .  .  .  '  A  sense  of  artistic 
fitoeas,  and  a  love  of  God  through  all  things  beautiful,  formed  practically  his  religion. 
His  sphere  of  life  was  in  this  wav  circumscribed,  and  his  character  as  a  man  was  in 
some  sort  weakened ;  but  thus  helped  he  never  did  a  base  thing,  and  his  life  was  filled 
with  noble  passa^s.  He  had  a  band  and  heart  *  open  as  day  to  melting  charity ; '  and 
if  in  his  choice  ot  persons  to  befriend,  his  taste  as  a  poet  influenced  him  very  obviously, 
ve  nuiy  Uive  him  none  the  less  for  that  For  successive  years  he  devoted  as  much  as 
a  sixth  part  of  his  income  to  the  secret  sustenance  of  an  unknown  and  penniless  man  of 
fdooalion,  who  was  of  a  morbid  and  most  impracticable  temper.  But  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  GorrnB  would  have  done  all  he  aid  in  this  case,  had  he  not  seen  a  poem  in 
the  morbid  disposition,  had  he  not  taken  pleasure  (sacred  pleasure,  from  whatever 
■ooroe)  ia  enduring  gently,  and  expostulating  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  so  as  to  spare 
•11  wounds  to  the  diseased  spirit  that  resent^  the  very  generosity  by  which  it  lived.* 
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Ctclopobdia  of  Ambbioaic  Literatubb  ;  embracing  Personal  and  Critioal  HotioBt  of 
Authors,  and  Selections  from  their  Writings,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Day.  With  Portraits,  Autographs,  and  other  Illustrations.  Bj  Etbbt  A  Dutckivok 
ana  Gbobob  L.  DuYCKurcK.  In  two  Tolumes.   Vol.  L  pp.  676.   New-Tork :  CHiKLa 

SCBIBNBB.     1855. 

That  America  will  in  dae  time  boast  a  distioct  literatare  of  her  own,  tlie 
b^innings  made  UDder  nnfayorable  auspices  abandantly  prove;  that  she  u 
possessed  of  one  already,  in  the  trae  sense  of  the  term,  the  title  of  this  woik 
does  not  necessarily  imply.  It  presents  a  saccinct  compendlom  of  what  has 
been  already  done.  Its  design  is,  *  to  bring  together,  as  &r  as  pofldUe,  in  one 
book,  convenient  for  penisal  and  reference,  memorials  and  records  of  thewrftfri 
of  the  country  and  their  works,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  daj/ 
An  amassment  of  national  lore  under  any  distinct  head — eorpui  poetarwm, « 
body  of  poets,  a  school  of  philosophers,  a  line  of  historians,  cannot  be  iooked 
for  in  an  existence  which  is  of  yesterday,  while  yet  in  every  departmeoi  the 
noblest  types  have  appeared.  The  segregate  of  that  which,  when  rifted  oat 
from  a  great  amount,  tried,  annealed,  and  separated  from  false  alloy,  remains 
in  its  perfection  and  purity  a  standard  for  all  time,  is  indeed  smalL  Tet,  how 
unjust  is  the  sneer  which  sometimes  accompanies  the  assertion  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  no  literature,  as  if  the  elements  did  not  exist  among  them  firom 
which  a  rich  one  might  ultimately  be  formed ;  as  if  they  were  not  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  lineage : 

*  Cfldom  non  animum  mutant  qui  trsns  mi 


TheiQ^  is  no  national  treasure-house  where  the  wealth  of  centorles  has  been 
stored  away,  but  unfortunately  a  lamentable  ignorance  has  existed  both  among 
ourselves  and  others  as  to  what  we  already  have,  and  the  contribotlons  to  a 
general  stock  which  have  been  already  made.  If  we  examine  the  ooDected 
works  (for  instance]  of  any  great  writer  of  England,  Shaxspiabi  alone  except- 
ed, how  much  sifting  will  they  admit  I  How  much  chaff  is  there  among  the 
wheat!  The  whole  is  often  redeemed  by  a  very  small  part  All  which  thej 
have  written  may  be  printed,  and  read  too ;  but  a  few  noble  thoughts,  a  few 
terse  lines  alone  amalgamate  themselves  with  the  hearts  of  men,  never  to  be 
blotted  out  The  New  World  has  not  hitherto  been  a  fevorable  field  for  the 
pursuits  of  literature.  The  colonists  were  engrossed  in  a  80veie,roagh,  laborioas, 
every-day  life.  Their  conflicts  left  but  a  precious  modicum  of  time  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  learning  or  to  the  blandishments  of  letters.  A  stem 
routine  of  duty  was  maintained  within  the  palisades,  and  the  Indians  hoveriqg 
without,  few  flourished  gracefully  with  the  pen.  They  had  other  things  to 
think  of  than  those  which  are  for  the  most  part  cultivated  successfblly  in  calm 
and  peaceful  homes.  The  stubborn  earth  must  be  subdued.  What  chance  to 
compose  a  poem  or  a  history  when  at  every  moment  the  savage  war-whoop 
might  assail  their  oiirs,  and  King  Philip  with  his  painted  warriors  might  be 
at  their  doors  ?  The  only  Phdippica  which  they  had  time  to  deliver  with  efiect 
were  those  which  blazed  out  of  their  trusty  match-locks.  Civilization  of  the 
robustest  kind  they  brought  with  them  ;  but  refined  modes  of  life,  arte,  lettefs, 
luxury  succeeded  tardily  after  the  first  clearings  of  the  pioneefi.    From  that 
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day  to  this,  an  intense  physical  deydopment,  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  has  withdrawn  the  minds  of  men  from  things  not  practical,  and  has 
postponed  other  matters  ontil  the  immense  field  before  us  shall  be  subdued, 
while  the  spirit  of  the  age,  itself  so  fruitful  in  inyention,  has  combined  to  such 
an  end,  and  science  as  applied  to  the  practical  arts,  has  offered  the  most  inyit- 
ing  fields  for  intellect  Nevertheless,  when  we  come  to  the  realms  of  pure 
literature,  meagre  as  the  list  of  professed  authors  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods,  we  are  surprised  at  the  remains  of  giants 
which  are  exhumed  after  the  antiquarian  has  removed  the  accumulated  dust ; 
and  although  there  is  much  which  appears  to  us  fiat  or  stale  at  the  present  date, 
yet  it  does  not  lack  interest  as  illustrative  of  the  men  and  times,  while  we  find 
abundant  passages  from  unknown  authors,  of  intrinsic  and  resplendent  beauty, 
in  proof  of  which  refer  to  the  paper  on  Matheb  Btles. 

Mr.  DuYCKiNCK,  already  known  as  editor,  for  many  years,  of  The  Literary 
World,  for  his  classical  attainments,  good  scholarship,  and  devotion  to  the 
Bdks-Lettres,  has  in  the  present  work,  assisted  by  his  brother — par  nobile  — 
acquitted  himself  with  distinguished  credit  It  displays  immense  research,  car- 
ried up  to  the  very  sources  of  American  literature,  much  curious  investigation 
into  regions  not  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  a  taste  and  judgment 
in  the  treatment  of  subjects  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  so  young  authors.  Ob- 
jections of  various  kinds  may  no  doubt  be  made  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  or 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  arranged  ;  many  omissions  may  be  marked  ;  too 
nroch  stress,  it  may  be  thought,  is  laid  on  some,  and  too  little  importance  at- 
tached to  others  of  whom  it  treats,  while  it  is  not  cast  in  a  philosophic  mould. 
No  kind  of  book  is  open  to  such  a  battery  of  criticism,  or  more  likely  to  pro- 
voke censure.  Imperfection  must  necessarily  attach  to  any  undertaking  of  the 
same  magnitude  and  kind,  and  those  alone  who  have  entered  upon  similar 
fields,  can  be  aware  of  the  immense  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way.  It  is  one 
of  those  works  which  cannot  be  made  perfect  in  the  eye  of  critics,  and  from 
the  yery  nature  of  it  most  always  remain  incomplete ;  and  while  all  will  ac- 
knowledge its  possession  to  be  desirable,  and  those  who  follow  in  a  similar 
track,  indispensable,  there  will  be  few  learned  in  antiquarian  lore,  who  will  not 
be  able  to  enumerate  its  short-comings.  Nevertheless  a  very  difficult  task 
has  been  executed,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  laid  out,  well,  too.  Let 
those  who  find  faalt  see  if  they  could  do  it  better.  It  is  not  so  much  a  Cyclo- 
pedia as  a  biographical  dictionary,  full  of  interest,  containing  extensive  records 
of  literature  during  two  centuries  in  the  North- American  colonies  and  States. 
The  sketches  of  lives  are  succinctly  and  often  admirably  done.  The  authors, 
very  happily,  as  we  think,  quote  a  passage  from  Cotton  Mather,  as  d  propos  to 
thdr  wcni:: 

'SBOin.D  any  PeiU  MomUur*  says  the  divine,  'complain  (as  the  captain  that  found 
not  himMlf  in  the  Upestry  hanginpi  which  exhibited  the  storj  of  the  Spanish  invasion 
ta  15S8)  that  he  don't  find  himself  mentioned  in  this  history,  the  author  has  this 
spoloffj  ;  be  has  done  as  %c€U  and  as  much  as  he  could,  that  whatever  was  worthy  of  a 
nwotioo  might  hare  it ;  and  if  this  collection  of  matters  be  not  complete,  yet  be  sup- 
poees  it  mav  be  more  complete  than  any  one  else  hath  made ;  and  now  be  has  done, 
he  hath  not  pulled  up  the  ladder  after  him ;  others  may  go  on  as  they  please  with  a 
completer  composure/ 

The  work  is  chronologically  arranged  under  three  departments:  theCdonial 
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era,  the  Bevolutionary  Period,  and  the  Present  Century.  '  Eadi  of  these,'  the 
aatiiors  remark  in  a  well-written  preface,  '  is  marked  by  its  distinct  character- 
istics. The  writers  of  the  first  period  include  the  New-England  PoritaD 
School,  the  patient,  laborious,  well-read,  and  acute  diyines,  the  scholars  who 
gave  life  to  the  first  seats  of  learning,  the  first  race  of  chroniclers,  several 
genial  observers  of  nature,  as  the  Bart&ams,  and  an  occasional  qutthit  poet, 
who  penned  verses  without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  Minerva.  In  this 
period  there  is  rudeness,  roughness,  but  much  strength ;  frequently  a  high  order 
of  eloquence,  great  diligence,  and  an  abundant  collection  of  materials  for  his- 
tory. The  next,  the  Bevolutionary  period,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  and 
ended  with  the  discussion  of  l^al  and  constitutional  principles.  It  was  inau- 
gurated by  Otis,  Dickinson,  Jefferson,  and  Adams,  and  closed  with  the 
labors  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jat,  in  the  Federalist,  In  the  third  period 
a  new  range  was  given  to  divinity  and  moral  science  in  writers  like  Ghanriko  ; 
Calhoun  and  Webster  illustrated  the  principles  of  political  science.  Mab- 
SHALL,  Kent,  and  Stort  interpreted  law.  Irving,  Cooper,  Pauldino,  etci 
opened  new  provinces  in  fiction  and  polite  literature;  Hillhousb,  Brtant, 
Halleck,  Dana,  Longfellow  sang  their  profound  and  sweet  melodie&  The 
national  life,  at  the  earliest  moment,  found  its  historian  in  Bancroft  ;  oratory 
gained  new  triumphs  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  a  genial  race  of  writers  fiDed 
the  various  departments  of  letters,  in  turns  thoughtful,  sentimental,  or  hnmor- 
ous  as  the  occasion  or  theme  required.' 

We  have  been  only  able  to  speak  in  general  terms,  in  the  way  of  a  mere 
passing  notice  of  so  large  a  work,  which  reflects  much  honor  on  the  indefiktig- 
able  industry,  perseverance,  and  research  of  the  accomplished  authors^  and 
which  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  effect  of  quickening  investigation,  and  open  up 
new  treasures  in  fields  which  have  been  hitherto  unexplored. 


Imprbssioks  of  Enolako:  or  Skbtchvs  of  English  ScENnrr  and  Socnrr.  By 
A.  Cleveland  Coxb,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Baltimore.  In  one  rolome:  pp.  821. 
New- York:  Dana  and  Company. 

Books  of  travel  and  sojourn  in  England  have  been  so  common,  that  we  feel  al- 
most reluctant  to  take  up  a  new  work  of  this  description ;  but  we  were  agreeably 
disappointed  in  the  volume  before  us.  Mr.  Coxe  went  abroad  with  many  ad- 
vantages. A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  no  mean  reputation 
as  a  Christian  poet ;  with  many  old  correspondents  of  clerical  and  social  repute, 
'  in  the  land  whither  he  went,'  and  to  whom,  of  course,  he  was  accredited ;  and 
moreover,  with  a  determination  not  to  be  a  one-sided  observer  or  a  growling 
commentator ;  with  all  these  advantages,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  he '  enjoyed 
himself;'  and  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  on  all  ocdasions,  and  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  terms.  *  Very  few  American  travellers,*  says  the  New-York 
*  Churchman*  religious  journal,  'have  had  better — not  many,  indeed,  such 
good  opportunities  of  forming  correct  opinions  of  English  society  in  its  hap- 
pier aspects,  or  of  estimatiug,  if  not  the  political  and  social,  at  least  the  moral 
and  religious  influences  which  make  it  what  it  is.    All  Americans  who  go  to 
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England  with  proper  introdactioDS  —  or  even  a  single  introdaction,  which  is 
generally  enough  to  open  the  door  to  good  society  —  soon  find  that  it  depends 
yery  mach  upon  themselves,  as  to  the  amount  of  opportunity,  and  its  value, 
too,  which  they  may  have  presented  to  them  of  seeing  what  is  to  be  seen,  and 
enjoying  what  is  worth  being  enjoyed,  whether  in  matters  of  public  interest,  or 
in  the  scenes  and  sympathies  of  social  and  even  domestic  life.  Mr.  Coze  was 
certainly  very  highly  favored  in  these  respects.  His  being  an  American  clergy- 
man of  character  and  standing,  and  a  man  of  letters,  as  well  as  a  divine  of 
considerable  reputation ;  all  this,  doubtless,  gave  him  advantages,  and  he  was 
most  properly  solicitous,  and  ready  at  all  times,  to  avail  himself  of  them.  But 
for  this,  indeed,  we  should  not  have  had  so  delightful  a  volume  as  he  has  fur- 
nished, or  one  so  full  of  information,  as  well  as  of  interest.' 


LrmBs  TO  thb  Pboplk  ox  Health  and  Happdcbss.    By  Cathariki  E.  Bibcskb. 
Id  One  Volume :  pp.  102.    New- York :  Habpbb  a>'d  Bbothbbs. 

This  forcibly-written  and  timely  volume  has  been  described  to  bo  <  an  exhi- 
bition of  national  valetudinarianism,  as  it  pixivails  among  the  women  of  our 
country.'  It  is  a  clear  and  comprehensive  compendium  of  the  laws  of  health, 
in  their  application  to  the  social  condition  of  American  women.  Then  the 
habitual  violations  of  those  laws  are  plainly  presented,  and  a  series  of  terse 
practical  rules  for  their  observance  is  added,  with  sufficient  commentary.  But 
the  most  noticeable  portion  of  the  book,  is  the  new  and  striking  group  of 
facts,  compiled  and  adduced  for  proof  of  the  urgent  and  immediate  importance 
of  the  reforms  recommended.  We  work  too  hard;  we  work  and  live  and 
sleep  in  bad  postures  and  in  vitiated  air ;  we  exercise  too  little ;  we  eat  and 
drink  too  much,  too  fast,  at  wrong  tunes,  of  food  unhealthy  in  substance,  and 
ill-cooked  ;  we  indulge  in  condiments,  stimulants,  noxious  luxuries ;  and  that 
at  just  the  times  when  they  harm  us  most ;  our  women  dress  in  gamvsnts  skil- 
fully adjusts  to  distort  and  disarrange  both  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the 
body,  and  to  expose  it  to  all  possible  risks  from  atmospheric  changes ;  and  we 
are  dirty. 

Of  the  statistics  in  proof  of  all  this,  let  two  results  suffice.  9^  ^^^  hundred 
and  fifty  American  matrons,  residing  in  ten  States,  in  eight  large  cities  and 
thirty  country  towns,  whose  cases  were  collected  by  gathering  from  each  re- 
porter accounts  of  ten  married  acquaintances  of  average  health,  one  hundred 
and  seven  were  reported  weU,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-three  ill ;  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  being  <  delicate  or  diseased  ; '  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five,  '  habitual  invalids.'  Of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  others,  reported  from 
four  large  cities  and  twenty-one  country  towns,  in  nine  States,  whose  cases  are 
lappoecd  to  furnish  fairer  and  more  reliable  data,  thirty-one  were  well ;  the 
remainder  being  either  in  an  indistinct  condition  of  weak  or  precarious  health, 
or  positively  within  the  grasp  of  some  well-defined  organic  or  other  disease.' 
It  b  a  small  volume  that  utters  these  great  truths ;  but  the  facts  themselves 
'  speak  volumes '  of  salutary  caution  and  sanitary  precept 
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Fbom  the  Gbken  Mountains. — Bight  well  pleased  are  we  to  wdoome 
again  to  oar  pages  our  favorite  *  Up-BiTer '  oorrespoodent  Winter  cannot 
freeze  his  fancy,  nor  snow  thicken  the  ink  that  drops  in  gems  from  his  potent 
pen: 

*Ini«r  Btreaiet:  Janmarf, 
'Twenty  Deobees  Below  Zero  I — In  the  good  city  of  Manhattan,  when 
Mercury  gets  anyhere  in  the  neighwborhood  of  zero^  and  a  blithe  wind  is  stir- 
ring, the  air  seems  Aill  of  razors,  and  the  point  of  hmnan  endurance  to  be 
reached.  The  omnlbus-driyer  from  his  high  seat  beats  his  alternate  sidei^  and 
now  and  then  when  arrived  at  the  station-house^  poor  Jehu  is  found  ^tting 
erect  beside  his  little  box  of  cash,  with  the  reins  clutched  in  his  hands^  quite 
8ti£  Some  years  ago,  Wdcbles  and  I  were  riding  home  from  the  play  at  aboot 
eleven  o^dock.  The  night  was  one  of  remembered  severity,  a  tempest  of  sleet  and 
hail  prevaUed,  the  cold  pierced  to  the  very  marrow,  sharp  noses  were  fh>zen  in  the 
twii^ding  of  an  eye,  no  one  laced  the  mischief,  but  every  neck  was  turned  awiy, 
and  every  head  was  bowed  to  butt  the  storm.  Wo  be  to  the  blea^eyed  dmnkaid, 
who,  enamored  of  his  little  rum-jug,  stumbled  into  some  snow-bank  by  tho  lonely 
way.  Ho  forgot  his  cares  in  somnolence,  and  the  next  morning  was  found  as  crisp 
as  an  icicle,  with  his  companion  at  his  side.  Wdibles  and  myself  crouched  down 
in  two  opposite  comers  (those  next  to  the  door)  of  the  omnibus — which  was  on 
wheels — for  aUhough  some  ventured  upon  runners,  there  had  been  precarious 
sleighmg  for  the  few  days  past  Our  mouths  were  bound  np  in  woollen  tippets^ 
Wimbles'  head  was  suiUc  upon  his  breast,  and  without  the  least  reminisoenoe  of 
tho  enlivening  scenes  which  we  had  just  left^  we  jogged  akxig,  silent^  melancholy, 
and  forlorn.  For  myself  I  remember  an  acute  sensation  of  eold  about  the  shanks. 
One  by  one  our  fellow-travellers  paid  their  fieire,  and  went  down  the  steps,  everf 
one  at  his  own  comer  uttering  an  exclamation  so  soon  as  he  oame  in  contact  with 
the  frigid  weather.  At  Thirteenth-street  a  thick-set  man  passed  up  a  flve-doQar  bQl 
to  pay  his  fare,  through  the  little  round  hole,  taking  it  leisnrely  fh>m  a  roll  in  his 
pocket-book,  (silver  currency  was  at  that  time  scarce,)  amid  the  muttered  protests 
of  every  one  who  faced  his  neighbor  on  the  opposite  longitudinal  seats.  Omnibu% 
drivers^  like  their  horseS|  are  veiy  patient^  and  I  romember  that  ^e  poor  man  took 
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off  his  gloves^  gntfped  the  change  in  his  box  for  an  instant  in  his  numbed  fingers, 
and  retorned  the  paper-money  with  silent  contempt  The  thick-set  stranger  took 
it,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  a  gloating  eje,  as  if  he  had  saved  a  sixpence,  re- 
turned it  to  his  pocket-book,  nicely  folding  it  with  the  bills  which  he  had,  but  sud- 
denly crumpled  it  up,  and  put  it  In  his  waistcoat-pocket  I  eyed  him  more  in- 
tently than  any  character  which  1  had  witnessed  at  the  play.  I  had  been  studying 
him  orer  the  edge  of  my  upright  coat-collar,  and  contracted  a  prejudice  against  him 
at  the  first  glance.  First  of  all,  his  belly  disgusted  me ;  it  was  a  mere  animal 
chunk ;  it  was  great,  but  not  rounded  into  a  jolly  and  joyial  plumptitude.  He  was 
bull-throated,  his  face  as  destitute  of  intellectual  animation,  vulgarly  obese,  and 
without  the  gleams  of  sentiment  It  is  true  that  the  little  oil-lamp,  adjusted  on 
the  roof  of  the  carriage,  did  not  illuminate  the  Interior  yeiy  brilliantly,  but  it  shed 
light  enough  to  enable  me,  as  I  thought,  to  judge  of  his  physiognomy.  The  idea 
of  offering  five  dollars  in  change  for  sixpence  on  such  a  night  1  It  would  be  out 
of  an  character,  and  a  vexation  to  a  dozen  pedestrians  who  were  in  a  hurry  to  be 
at  a  steamboat-landing,  if  he  had  done  it  in  the  middle  of  a  summer*s  day.  The  old 
hunks!  The  mean  fellow!  May  that  saved-up  sixpence  do  you  a  multitude  of 
good!  What  avaricious  eyes !  What  an  ugly  waistcoat !  I  have  only  seen  you 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  I  know  you  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  your  next-door  neighbor 
all  my  life!  With  these  and  many  more  internal  protests,  I  objurgated  the  unpre- 
poasessing  stranger  as  he  walked  down  the  alley,  and  attempted  to  push  open  the 
oftnibus-door.  It  resisted  slightly,  when  I  gave  it  the  additional  help  of  my  arm 
to  get  him  out  He,  however,  walked  back  again,  thrust  his  fingers  into  his  waist* 
coat  pocket,  took  out  the  five  dollar  note,  and  punching  the  driver  slightly  in  the 
bade,  said  to  him :  '  Friend,  it  is  a  veiy  cold  night ;  take  my  &re  out  of  this  bill, 
and  keep  the  rest  yourself'  He  blew  the  words  through  the  little  round  holo 
which  was  by  the  driver's  seat»  into  the  driver's  ear,  but  as  I  was  watching  him 
curiously,  I  heard  him  distinctly.  Having  so  done,  he  huddled  out»  and  walked 
down  the  side-street,  and  I  followed  him  with  my  eye  until  he  was  out  of  sight  I 
looked  at  Wi^cbles  to  see  whether  he  had  noticed  the  act ;  but  although  his  eyes 
were  open  during  the  fictitious  scenes  of  the  play,  and  Ellsn  Tree  had  drawn 
tears  into  them,  they  were  closed  now.  Uj  own  gushed  over,  I  must  confess.  I 
drew  my  tippet  over  my  &ce,  and  collapsed  into  my  comer,  indulging  my  own 
tboogfats  untU  the  next  passenger  got  out,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  hail  and  sleet 
nnick  in  my  &ce,  and  seemed  to  have  the  nature  of  a  cold  reproof.  Alas !  I  said, 
liow  I  have  misjudged  that  man!  — while  my  prepossessions  are  seldom  wrong, 
tbej  have  been  most  grossly  in  the  present  instance.  Would  that  I  could  follow 
bim  to  his  own  abode,  but  I  shall  never  see  him  again  m  the  present  world.  My 
beart  smote  me.  The  rest  of  the  passengers  soon  got  out  of  the  omnibus^  when 
W1VBLI8  and  I  were  Icfl  alone.  We  exchanged  not  a  single  word  for  fifteen  mio- 
Qtes,  when  my  firiend,  starting  suddenly  (torn  his  seat,  exclaimed,  '  We  mus^  bc^ 
considerably  above  our  street! '  So  I  had  been  thmking,  but  the  panes  of  glass 
were  thk^ly  coated  with  frost,  and  it  was  imposmble  to  distinguish  through  them 
any  thing  except  the  glare  of  tlie  street-lamps.  We  puUed  the  leather  string;  as  if 
jast  awoke  from  lethargy.  No  answer  was  returned.  The  omnibus  jolted  heavily 
akmg  at  the  usual  gait,  and  while  we  continued  to  tug  away  at  the  string  we  must 
have  gone  the  length  of  several  squares.  It  occurred  to  us  that  there  was  no  driver 
OD  the  box.  We  attempted  to  push  open  the  door,  but  it  refused  to  yield.  The 
windows  were  hermetkaUly  sealed.  We  peeped  into  the  little  round  hole  when 
they  paaed  the  money,  but  Jehu  was  there  seated  firmly  enougfa. 
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•  *  llalloa  1 '  shouted  Wimbles,  driving  bis  fist  into  his  back,  ^halloa  I  let  us  out ! ' 
It  was  very  queer ;  be  paid  not  the  least  attention  to  the  summons.  We  kicked, 
we  shouted,  we  pulled,  and  he  refused  to  let  us  out  The  well-known  blue  and 
green  goblets  in  the  apothecaries'  windows  were  discernible  through  the  frosted 
glass,  far  above  the  street  at  which  we  desired  to  got  out,  but  the  omnibus  pressed 
on ;  on,  and  on,  and  on.  We  could  trace  the  outhnes  of  objects  which  had  struck 
us  in  our  afternoon  walks  out  of  town.  The  lanterns  of  oyster-collars  glared  upon 
us,  and  the  fixed  hght  which  shone  nightly  in  Doctor  Bolus's  window,  soon  appeared. 
We  descried  the  illuminated  windows  of  a  bowling-saloon,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished on  the  out-skirts  of  the  city,  in  order  to  christianize  those  who  came  by ; 
but  although  these  passed  us,  and  we  energetically  pulled  at  the  string,  it  was  in 
vain.  The  wind  howled ;  the  snow,  mixed  with  Uttle*pellets  of  ice,  daslied  against 
the  panes.  To  go  to  Harlem,  or  to  Greenwich,  or  to  Bull's-Head  Ferry,  with  a 
drunken  driver  on  the  box,  and  with  qo  means  of  gettmg  out,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  a 
tempestuous  winter-m'ght,  was  not  desirable ;  but  we  seemed  fairly  in  for  an  adventure 
of  this  kmd.  Said  I  to  Wimbles  ;  '  What  shall  we  do  ? '  He  had  just  aroused  firom 
sleep  to  a  sensation  of  the  condition  he  was  in.  '  Sit  entirely  still,'  said  he,  *  and 
the  horses  will  fetch  up  safely  somewhere.*  So  it  turned  out ;  for  we  were  at 
Tompkins',  or  at  Brower's,  or  at  Kip's  and  Browk's  stables — I  do  not  rightly 
know  where,  but  presently  we  stopped  —  out  of  town.  After  some  little  delay,  the 
door  of  the  carriage  was  opened,  and  we  stepped  forth  into  the  night  air  like  a 
pair  of  liberated  cats.  We  were  in  a  court  or  area,  within  which  an  immense 
number  of  ungainly  omnibuses  were  placed  side  by  side,  and  hard  by  was  a  long 
range  of  subterranean  stables,  where  no  stampmg  of  hoofs  was  heard,  as  from  well- 
combed  and  aristocratic  steeds ;  but  tlie  bruised  and  fagged-out  nags  who  had  sur- 
vived the  day's  work  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  now  silently  refected  themselves 
\N'ith  a  few  oats,  to  be  agam  ready  for  the  traces  at  the  peep  of  day.  The  scene 
was  gloomy  enough.  Midnight  —  no  moon  —  hail  and  sleet  drifting  furiously  into 
the  eyes  —  a  livery-stable  in  the  suburbs.  A  sleepy  ostler  approached  with  a  lan- 
tern in  his  hand.  It  contained  a  tallow-candle,  which  blazed  through  a  multitude 
of  holes  pierced  mto  the  tin  cylinder.  He  had  on  a  gray  coat,  a  slouched  hat,  and 
a  red- woollen  tippet  twisted  about  his  throat ;  and  having  first  let  us  out,  he  ap- 
proached with  his  light,  breathing  out  great  fumes  of  smoke  from  his  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, toward  the  horses'  heads.  After  jerking  the  bits,  and  patting  their  noses  witli 
a  few  soothing  and  hvery-stable  terms,  he  held  his  candle  beneath  the  driver's  box, 
and  appeared  somewhat  astonished  that  tliat  personage  did  not  attempt  to  move 
from  his  scat 

*  On  this,  ho  sang  out :  '  Bill  I  *  and  presently  renewed  his  efforts,  shriekmg  out  in  a 
harsher  voice:  *  Bill  I  Bill  I  Bill  I '  but  no  answer  was  returned.  He  clambered 
up  on  the  wheel  and  shook  the  charioteer  violently  by  the  shoulders.  Then  moimt- 
ing  upon  the  box,  placing  his  lantern  on  the  roof,  and  inspecting  doeely  his  fece, 
iHe  's  asleep,  or  froze,  or  dead  I '  said  he,  leaping  upon  the  ground  to  obtain  more 
assistance.  Two  men  mounted  presently,  and  hftmg  him  carefUlly  down,  deposited 
him  in  a  small  office  devoted  to  the  paraphernalia  of  the  stable.  I  never  shall  for- 
get his  looks,  as  the  stable-lamp  shed  its  famt  gleams  upon  him.  The  ruddy  color 
had  not  departed  from  his  cheeks,  but  he  was  chilled  to  the  heart !  "We  ran  back 
hastily,  and  pulled  the  night-bell  at  Dr.  Bolus's,  and  after  a  patient  waiting,  the 
Doctor  himself  throw  up  the  sash  over  the  little  druggist's  shop,  and  thrust  his 
*  night-cap '  into  the  storm.  Finding  that  his  attendance  was  required,  as  he  was 
not  probably  over-burdened  with  practice  he  signified  his  williDgneas  to  be  present 
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forthwith.  The  few  moments  during  which  he  made  his  mid-night  toilet  seemed  a 
good  hour,  as  we  stamped  our  feet  against  his  silJ.  At  last  he  opened  the  door,  and 
with  a  voice  like  that  which  we  sometimes  hear  from  a  man  with  a  broken  back, 
inquired  if  we  had  come  in  a  carriage  or  on  foot  He  was  a  grotesque  little  crea- 
ture, apparently  not  over  four  feet  in  height,  with  a  monstrous  head,  and  enveloped 
in  a  tattered  camlet  cloak.  He  owed  the  compliment  of  the  call  (as  we  did  not  tell 
him)  to  his  being  the  only  available  assistance  near  by,  and  whether  he  were  allo- 
pathic or  homoeopathic,  or  only  learned  in  the  science  of  roots,  we  could  not  tell; 
but  I  thought  he  looked  more  like  an  astrologer  than  a  medical  man.  Had  he  pos- 
sessed the  distinguished  abilities  of  a  Yalentinb  Mott,  ho  could  not  have  done  any 
more  good  than  he  did,  for  after  a  little  scrutiny  of  the  frozen  driver,  having  made 
his  diagnosis  rightly,  he  gave  it  as  his  verdict  that  the  icy  touch  which  had  chilled 
the  blood  of  the  poor  man  was  that  of  death.  The  next  morning  those  who  sat 
snugly  at  their  breakfest-tables  and  sipped  their  hot  coffee,  at  the  same  time  glancing 
over  their  daily  papers,  might  have  seen  the  fact  served  up  as  an  item  of  news,  that 
the  driver  of  an  omnibus,  in  the  storm  of  the  previous  night,  was  frozen  to  death  on 
his  box. 

*  Who  thought  of  it  again  as  he  walked  briskly  down  the  street,  with  his  heart 
already  engrossed  in  the  business  of  the  day  ?  The  weather  formed  a  topic  of  light 
conversation  with  some.  *  They  say  it  was  pretty  cold  last  night  Really,  I  was 
not  conscious  of  the  change.'  '  Perhaps  not,  my  good  friend,  but  your  house  is 
heated  to  the  rafters  with  a  furnace,  and  blazing  with  chandeliers.'     *  "When  the 

wind  lulled,  A 'a  thermometer  was  down  to  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  below 

zero,  so  he  says ;  but  I  knew  it  must  be  awful  from  the  way  in  which  the  boards 
snapped.'  *  Yes,  indeed,  but  the  poor,  who  keep  no  thermometers,  could  vouch  for 
it  by  a  better  test' 

*  Alas  I  as  I  lay  in  my  own  warm  couch  that  night,  and  closed  my  eyes 
in  vain  for  sleep,  another  picture  stood  before  my  sight  most  painfully  distinct 
The  wind  still  howled :  the  scene  presented  was  a  poor  man's  house.  Around  it 
were  vacant  areas;  it  was  a  gloomy,  almost  uninhabited  street  A  faint  light 
gleamed  within ;  and  as  the  blast  bore  with  it  the  faint  and  interrupted  chimes  of  a 
distant-tolling  clock,  the  wife  raked  up  the  embers  on  the  hearth  and  made  tho 
kettle  boil,  and  placed  a  frugal  supper  upon  the  board.  Then  wistfully  she  pressed 
her  face  against  the  frosted  pane,  and  muttered  words  of  pity,  as  she  felt  the  nip- 
ping air  within,  for  him  who  had  to  breast  the  storm  without.  She  plied  the  piny 
splinters  upon  the  coals,  and  lightened  up  the  home  of  poverty  with  a  resplendent 
blaze.  Her  heart  leaped  up  with  joy.  She  heard  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
footstep.  She  flies  with  fleet  steps  to  the  door.  *Will,'  she  exclaimed,  'how 
late  1 '  Ah  I  what  is  this  I  Appalled  she  gazed  upon  a  crowd  of  faces.  The  men 
pressed  in,  put  down  their  burden:  the  light  quivered  on  the  hearth;  it  waxed 
fainter  and  more  faint ;  it  went  out ;  the  wail  of  a  waking  child  is  heard ;  she  was 
left  alone  I 

*  Is  this  a  sketch  alone  of  idle  fancy,  or  is  it  real  ?  *  Wind  of  the  winter-night, 
whence  comest  thou? '  That  sighing,  soughing  voice :  is  it  thine  own?  Or  when 
it  makes  its  vain  appeal  against  the  barred-up  doors,  and  the  illuminated  windows 
of  the  rich,  and  shrieks  and  comes  again,  and  then  departs,  returns  it  to  the  secret 
caverns  of  the  night  ?  or  whence  perchance  it  came,  to  the  rayless  solitudes,  where 
famine  dwells,  and  where  cold  pinches — the  habitations  of  the  suffering  poor? 
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Gossip  with  Headers  and  Cobresfondents.  —  ApproTiDg  oordiaUjtbe 
proposition  of  a  friend,  in  a  former  nomber  of  the  Ekickssbogkkb,  to  bava  t 
smoking-car  in  every  considerable  passengeivtrain,  a  western  correspondeottiiil^ 
gests  another  improvement,  which  he  thinks  equally  demanded  at  the  handi  of 
every  rail-way  direction,  namely,  '  Nursery,  or  Baby-Cars.'  He  admits  him- 
self to  be  a  bachelor,  bat  trnsts  that  that  trifling  circumstance  will  not  mili- 
tate against  the  soundness  of  his  arguments.  Therefore, '  Hear  him  for  his 
cause:* 

*Go  where  jou  will,  you  are  in  a  nurserj  of  bahies.  Babies  langhiog  and  oowing; 
possibly ;  babies  nursing,  probably ;  babies  crying  and  squalling,  undoabtedly ;  aome- 
times  quiet  and  pleasant  babies — and  these  I  rather  like;  but  in  crowded,  dustj,  vai- 
ling rail-cars,  even  these  are  apt  to  be  fVetful  and  peeyish,  and  sadly  prone  to  'ety 
aloud  and  spare  not.'  I  don  H  wonder  at  it  I  don 't  doubt,  if  I  was  a  babj  of  riz 
months,  and  '  put  through '  at  the  rate  crowds  of  them  are  eyery  day  on  our  nii-road% 
/should  squall  as  lustily  as  the  best  of  them,  so  long  as  lungs  and  strength  halad : 
fur  baby  ignorance  seems  naturally  to  take  to  crying  as  the  only  kind  of '  ready  tdief,' 
and  the  louder,  of  course  the  more  effectual. 

*  Babies  swarm  most  on  the  great  western  lines  of  trayel.  'Every  body  is  moving 
West,'  and  every  body,  of  course,  has  a  large  family  of  children,  all  of  about  the  tame 
size,  one  or  two  of  the  youngest  in  arms.  In  a  recent  ride  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  by 
night  and  diy,  to  the  West,  there  were  at  all  times  from  three  to  eight  babies  Id  the  «r 
I  occupied :  and  on  a  moderate  average  three  were  always  crjring.  I  pitied  the  poor 
things  at  first,  and  as  much  and  as  long  as  could  be  reasonably  expected ;  yet  I  eonftii 
that  my  sympathetic  emotions  were  finally  swallowed  up  in  any  thing  but  admiiation 
for  the  little  darlings. 

*  The  first  day  they  were  very  fair  specimens  of  baby-hood;  *  perfect  chembi,'  to  pa- 
rental eyes ;  clean  and  bright-eyed  enough,  and  only  given  to  an  occasional  out-burst, 
as  was  natural  enough.  Night  came,  and  the  little  ones  were  getting  fretful ;  the  eon- 
tinuous  riding  was  tiresome  to  men  and  women,  and  doubly  so  to  tender  childhood. 
So  they  cried  for  their  snug  cradles  at  home,  until  overcome  by  sleep  or  wearinesa 
The  second  day  they  were  getting  travel-worn :  faces  grew  smutty,  and  dispoeitions 
peevish :  they  wanted  to  get  up  on  the  cushions ;  they  wanted  to  get  down  on  the  floor; 
they  wanted  to  get  up  in  father's  lap;  they  wanted  to  get  up  in  mother's  Up;  they 
wanted  to  get  out  on  the  platform ;  they  wanted  to  get  everywhere  ezoept  where  they 
were :  and  then  cried  because  they  could  n't  Second  night  ditto^  only  more  so :  until, 
by  the  third  day,  a  climax  was  reached,  and '  Young  Amkbioa'  completely  out-did  itself, 
or  gave  up  in  despair. 

'  A  prettily-dressed,  playful  little  child,  is  decidedly  an  attnctive  and  pleasant  com- 
panion for  a  while.  I  lik^  such  an  one.  But  to  ride  in  a  crowded  ear,  surrounded  by 
little,  distressed,  heart-broken,  *  crying  babies,^  and  to  have  one  or  two  leaning  over 
your  shoulder  with  their  hands  full  of  cold  meat,  bread-and-butter,  or  candy,  admiring 
the  gentleman^s  hat,  dropping  crumbs  into  his  neck,  and  sticking  their  greasy  fingers 
in  bis  hair,  is  a  matter  that  tries  the  nerves  of  a  young  bachelor. 

*  Now, '  What  '<  to  he  doM  t '  as  Beverley  says  in  *Th€  GameHer*  As  the  subject  is  a 
ticklish  one  to  handle,  so  is  the  question  a  difficult  one  to  answer  satisfactorily.  An 
old  bachelor  might  gruffly  answer :  *  Stay  at  home :  wait  till  your  babies  are  big  enough  to 
travel.'  Another  might  advise  more  mildly :  *  Accommodate  your  journey  to  the  strength 
of  the  little  ones.  They  cannot  endure  so  much  as  you :  stop,  and  let  them  rest,  at 
night  at  least,  and  it  will  be  easier  for  all.'  Yet  neither  of  these  answers  is  without 
objections.  People  must  travel;  poor  men,  with  laige- families,  must  get  where  they 
will  have  *  ample  room  and  verge  enough '  to  increase  and  multiply.'  As  they  most 
study  economy,  so  they  must  necessarily  take  the  quickest  and  cheapest  route,  however 
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tadiooa  it  maj  be  to  tbe  little  ones.    We  tre  itill  left  in  deepeir  of  a  ntiifiMtorj  an- 


*  litre  IB  a  chanoe  for  men  of  inrentiTe  genina  to  put  their  heada  together.  I  am  a 
bachelor,  but  not  an  ultra  one ;  and  should  like  to  hare  this  thing  settled  in  a  manner 
to  meet  the  approral  of  all  parties,  little  and  big,  old  and  joung.  In  the  mean  time  I 
Ttnture  the  following  suggestion,  oommending  it  to  the  attention  of  rail-road  men,  and 
an  sympathising,  interested  *  parties : ' 

'  As  an  eloquent  correspondent  of  the  KNiCKaaaocaaB  has  called  for  a  <  Smottn^^Oar,' 
wherein  gentlemen  can  enjoj,  undisturbed,.'  the  fragrant  weed,'  why  nothaTe  a  'J/uT' 
mry-Car^  attached  to  the  grcAt  express-traini^  for  the  especial  benefit  of  little  fledge- 
lings and  their  attendants,  wherein  thejmaj  eat^  drink,  and  imbibe  —  laugh,  cry, 
■quail,  and  disport  themselves  generally,  rerj  much  to  their  own  satisfaction  ? — such  a 
car  to  be  fitted  up  with  all  the  '  appliances  and  appurtenances '  necessary  for  its  partico- 
hur  use.  Perhaps  Barxum  and  Wood,  those  great  baby-champions,  would  gfre  liberal 
premiums  to  the  genius  who  would  first  build  such  a  car,  and  the  railnroad  company 
who  would  first  use  it.' 

We  have  Just  read  the  foregoing  to  a  friend,  and  he  says  he  approves  of  it 
entirely,  in  relation  to  all  little  folks  tzotpt  kis  own.  He '  likes  to  be  with  them 
in  a  ndl-road  car,'  he  says, '  and  to  see  their  yonng  and  eager  eyes  devoor  np 
the  wondrons  objects  in  the  passing  landscape  ;  to  enliven  them,  if  they  get 
don,  and  to  try  to  help  them,  if  in  pain.'  Bat  coold  nt  all  this  be  done  in  a 
oonmiodions  *  Baby-Car  ? '  is  the  <  question  now  open  for  discnsnon,'  and  one 
which  we  think  will  be  mnch  agitated.  -  -  -   Oub  nextdoor  country  neighbor, 

*  The  Dominie,'  narrated  a  good  story  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  Hoopeb  CumnKG, 
the  other  morning,  as  we  were  *  rushing  round  the  Horn,'  on  the  New-York 
and  Erie  Rail-road,  from  our  suburban  sanctum  to  our  other  home,  in  town : 
'  One  stormy  Sunday  evening  in  autumn,  about  half-past  nine  o'clock,  when 
the  rain  was  raining  cold,  and  the  wind  was  soughing  through  the  halMenuded 
trees  in  front  of  his  mansion,  out-spake  the  great  pulpit  orator  to  his  dame : 

*  My  dear,  we  have  had  two  services  to-day :  we  have  tried  to  forget  the  toU  of 

it :  we  have  endeavored  to  read  —  we  have  essayed  to  converse ;  but  aU  of  no 

avaiL    Fatigue  has  overcome  us  both.    The  wailing  of  the  storm — the  labors 

of  the  day  —  aU  invite  us  to  repose.    Suppose  we  go  to  bed  I '    The  house  was 

dosed  :  the  servants  had  retired ;  and  they  did  go  to  bed ;  and  in  five  minutes 

both  were  in  dream-land.   Presently  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.    It 

was  a  heavy  knock,  but  to  the  sleepers  whom  it  aroused,  it  seemed  a  vinonary 

'lapping  : '  but  the  next  prolonged  summons  could  n't  be  mistaken.    *  Qet  up, 

my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Cummiko  ;  '  the  servants  are  all  in  bed  and  asleep,  and  we 

lie  dose  by  the  door': 

'  Thsx  up  gat  Hoopia  Cummixo,  he, 
Up  gat  ne  in  his  bed : ' 

and  said  to  his  wife,  <  Who  eon  it  be  7  I  will  go  and  see ! '  Andhewent  As 
he  approached  the  door,  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  he  heard  low  conversation.  He 
bore  a  small  night-lamp  in  his  hand,  whose  light  swayed  to-and-fro,  and  flick- 
ered, in  the  passage.  When  he  reached  the  door,  he  said,  *  Who  is  there  7'  'It 
is  me,  Sir,  and  Biddt  ! '  <  I  can  do  nothing  for  yon  to-night,'  sud  the  first  ool- 
k)quift :  Mt  is  Sunday  night :  it  is  somewhat  late :  the  servants  have  gone  to 
bed  :  our  dinner  was  a  simple  one :  we  have  no  cold  victuals.'  *  Don't  wiMt  any 
odd  victuals  —  want  to  be  spliced,  Biddt  and  L  I  am  a  sailor^  they  loy  I'm 
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a  good  *un  too  :  but  /  say'nothing.  How'sumd'ever,  we  want  to  be  spliced. 
I  'm  off  airly  in  the  morning.  Will  you  do  it,  captain? '  *  You  want  to  be 
married?  — is  MaMt?'  *Yes!  What  d  >  fait«  me  for  ?  Did  n't  I  «ay  so  ? 
And  I  want  it  done  now :  it  will  be  too  late  to-morrow.'  *  Wait  a  moment,' 
said  the  clergyman.  Then  a  fumble  was  made  at  the  key-hole,  and  the  next 
moment  the  candle  went  out :  the  key  could  not  be  found  by  the  sense  of  touch : 
the  shivering  divine,  standing  almost  in  puris  naiuralibtts,  in  the  dark,  raised 
the  fan-light,  at  the  side  of  the  door,  bade  the  twain  approach,  and  then  and 
there — it  was  a  brief  service  —  coupled  the  two  for  life.  He  heard  a  kiss  in 
the  dark,  and  then  was  addressed  with  :  *  Cap'n  I  aint  goin'  to  buy  a  pig  in 
a  poke.  If  Biddy  turns  out  a  good  craft,  you  shall  get  your  pay  for  splicin* 
us — now  mind  I  tell  you.  You'll  hear  from  me  again,  Cap'n — see  if  yon 
don't  I '  The  twain  departed,  and  the  clergyman  went  shivering  to  bed.  About 
a  year  after  this  amusing  occurrence,  a  big  box  was  brought  to  the  reverend 
pastor's  door,  of  which  word  was  sent  to  him  by  the  carman  who  brought  it 
'  Don't  take  it  in ! '  said  his  wife :  Mt  's  another  of  those  boxes  with  eelymosy- 
nary  little  books  and  tracts,  which  have  cost  us  so  much  cartage,  beside  the 
trouble  of  distributing  them.'  But  better  counsels  prevailed.  The  charges 
were  paid  —  the  box  received  and  opened  —  and  the  result  was  astounding ! 
Instead  of  books  or  tracts,  it  contained  the  richest  and  costliest  fabrics,  a 
present  to  the  clergyman's  wife.  It  was  the  wedding-fee  of  the  wandering 
and  now  promoted  sailor.  Not  a  port  had  he  visited,  but  had  paid  tribute  to 
his  admiration  for  the  *  good  craft '  which  the  clergyman  had  secured  to  him  iu 
the  person  and  heart  of  his '  Biddy.'  On  a  beautiful  shawl  from  Canton  he 
had  pinned  a  piece  of  paper,  expressive  of  his  gratitude,  and  in  rude  yet  elo- 
quent language,  asking  the  acceptance  of  the  box  as  a  token  of  the  same.' 
When  our  friend  *  The  Dominie  '  concluded,  *  We  '11  booh  that,'  we  said  —  and 
wo  have  endeavored  to  do  so.  -  -  -  Here  is  a  story  of  just  retribution, 
recorded  in  the  life  and  times  of  the  elder  Kean,  the  renowned  but  erratic 
actor,  whose  remains  repose  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  in  this  city,  under  a 
monument  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription  from  the  pen  of  our  eminent 
townsman,  the  venerable  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  : 

'While  playing  at  Exeter,  in  England,  at  the  height  of  his  popnlaritj,  Kbax  was  in- 
vited to  dine  with  some  gentlemen  at  one  of  the  principal  hotc^  He  drove  there  in  his 
carriage.  The  dinner  was  announced  —  the  table  samptaooslj  decorated — and  the 
land-lord,  all  bows  and  submission,  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  and  their  distingaisbed 
visitor  found  every  thing  to  their  satisfaction. 

*  Kean  stared  at  him  for  some  moments,  and  then  said : 

*  *  Your  name  is ?  * 

*  *  It  is,  Mr.  Kean  :  I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  yon  before.' 

"You  kept,  some  years  ago,  a  small  tavern  in  the  outskirts  of  this  town? ' 
"I  did,  Mr.  Kean.  Fortune  has  been  kind  to  both  of  us,  since  then.  I  recollect  you. 
Sir,  when  you  belonged  to  our  theatre  here  ! ' 

*  *  And  /,  Sir,'  said  Ekan,  jumping  up,  *  recollect  you  !  Many  years  ago  I  came  into 
your  pal  try  tavern,  after  a  long  journey,  with  my  suffering  wife,  and  a  sick  child,  all  ot 
us  wet  to  the  skin.  I  asked  you  for  a  morsel  of  refreshment  Tou  answered  me  as  if 
I  were  a  dog,  and  refused  to  trust  it  out  of  your  hands,  until  you  had  received  the  trifle 
which  was  its  value. 

*  *  I  left  my  family  by  your  inhospitable  fire-side,  while  I  sought  for  lodgings.  On  my 
return,  you  ordered  me,  like  a  brute,  to  <  take  my  wife  and  brat  from  your  house,'  and 
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abused  me  for  not  spending  in  drink  the  money  I  bad  not  for  food.  Fortane,  as  jou 
say,  has  done  somethiog  for  us  both  since  then ;  but  you  are  still  the  same,  I  see  —  the 
same  cringing,  grasping,  grinding,  greedy  money-hunter.  /,  Sir,  am  still  the  same.  I 
am  now  in  my  zenith  —  I  was  then  at  its  nadir :  but  I  am  the  same  man  —  the  same 
Ekan  whom  you  ordered  from  your  doors :  and  I  have  now  the  same  hatred  to  oppres- 
sion that  I  had  then;  and  were  it  my  last  meal,  I  'd  not  eat  nor  drink  in  a  bouse  belong- 
ing to  so  heartless  a  scoundrel ! ' 

"Gentlemen,'  said  he,  turning  to  his  friends,  '  I  beg  pardon  for  this  out-break;  but 
were  I  to  dine  under  the  roof  of  this  time-serriog,  gold^oring  brute,  the  first  mouth- 
ful, I  am  sure,  would  choke  me.' 

*  Eean  kept  his  word,  and  the  party  adjourned  to  another  hotel.  • 

'  This  plain  talk  of  Kean  to  a  landlord  reminds  the  writer  of  a  scene  between  the 
'  great  George  Frederick  Cooke  '  and  an  English  Boniface  in  one  of  the  provincial 
towns,  Chichester.  His  riotous  conduct  there,  as  in  America,  excited  great  indigna- 
tion. The  owner  of  the  principal  hotel,  where  Cookb  was  stopping,  frequently  remon- 
strated with  him,  and  endeavored  to  curb  his  noisy  propensities ;  until,  tired  out  by  a 
repetition  of  drunken  brawls,  quarrels,  rows,  and  fights,  he  indignantly  ordered  the 
Thespian  bacchanal  to  seek  other  quarters,  and  no  longer  bring  odium  on  his  hitherto 
well-regulated  establishment. 

*  *  Do  you,  fellow !  dare  address  such  words  to  me  —fellow  !  —  to  George  Frederick 
CoOKB?  YoUy  a  pitiful  publican  and  sinner  —  a  rinser  of  tumblers — a  frother-up  of 
mugs — a  dirty  decanter  of  bad  wine  —  you,  a  servant  to  any  body  and  every  body — my 
servant  I  Fetch  me  another  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  and,  do  you  hear  ?  —  let  it  be 
hot  and  strong!' 

*  There  are  many  persons  yet  living  in  New- York,  who  well  remember  George  Fred- 
erick Cooke  ;  and  they  will  call  to  mind  how  he  must  have  looked  while  this  scene 
was  taking  place :  his  long,  inimitably-efifective  finger  pointing  to  the  shrinking  land- 
lord, and  his  whole  face  and  form  su£fused  with  the  passion  which  he  so  forcibly  repre- 
sented upon  the  stage.' 

A  very  striking  picture.  -  -  -  When  we  read  tbe  following,  from 
a  Washington  correspondent,  we  thought  of  this  characteristic  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  :  '  He  would  sit  on  a  wet  rock,  with  a  rod  as  long  and  heavy  as  a 
Tartar's  lance,  and  fish  all  day  without  a  murmur,  even  though  he  should  not 
be  encouraged  by  a  single  bite : ' 

*  A  FRIEND  of  mine  once  told  me  a  *  good  thing,'  in  the  piscatorial  line,  of  a  gentle- 
man of  distinguished  ability,  who  has  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  of  our  'common  Uncle 
Samuel.'  The  individual  referred  to  is  near  '  three-score-and-ten,'  somewhat  blind 
wears  breeches,  queue,  and  silver-buckles  on  bis  shoes.  He  will  pass  as  a  fine  *■  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school ; '  is  rich ;  and  no  bad  representative  of  the  'gentle  Izaak,'  for 
these  degenerate  days. 

'My  friend  took  a  stroll  one  fine  morning  over  the  crazy  bridge  that  spans  (orsqusits 
over)  the  Potomac,  between  the  *  Deestrick  *  and  Virginia.  Arriving  at  the  channel, 
he  observed  the  veteran  fisherman  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bridge,  his  small-clothed 
legs  hanging  down,  and  a  colored  boy  at  his  side  to  '  bait '  and  take  ofif  the  fish.  The 
tide  had  ebbed,  and  it  was  a  remarkably  dry  season ;  consequently  the  river  was  so 
shallow  that  the  '  mud-sills '  and  '  ice-fcndcrs '  were  exposed.  My  social  and  inquisitive 
friend  accosted  the  old  gentleman  somewhat  in  the  Waltoxiak  style  : 

*  Querist:  *  What  luck  this  morning.  Judge?  * 
'Pbcatob:  'Excellent!' 

*  Querist  :  *  How  long  have  you  fished  ?  * 
'  PiscATOR :  '  Well  —  about  two  hours.' 

*  Querist  :  *  What  have  you  caught  ? ' 

*  PacATOR :  *  Hem !  —  hem !  —  nothing  yet ;  but  I  've  had  a  ^fc-rious  nibble,  about  an 
hour  ago.' 

*  QuBBiST :  '  What  do  you  *  bait'  with? ' 
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'  PucATOi,  [with  entrgy ;]  '  Frogs,  Wir^frogt :  frogs  an  grest  fat  Bock-fisb,  Sir  I ' 
'  QfTEBiST :  *  Yoo  seem  imther  short  of  bsit,  Jitimib.' 
'PucATOs:  'Certatnlj  —  onlj  had  one  frog.' 

'  QuBRUT :  '  Judos,  I  see  a  fine  paddock  sitting  down  on  that  mnd-«ill  a-winkiDg  at 
joiL    Capital  bait  he  'd  make.* 

*  I'lscAToa:  '  Bless  me  t  do  jouf  B^y^  [speaking  to  the  colored  boj,]  go  down  and 
catch  him  :  we  shall  need  him.* 

'Down  slid  the  darkey:  the  'frog  for  bait'  Jumped  off  the  'sill: '  the  Jadge  con- 
ceircd  s  bite ;  pulled  in  the  '  bait '  that  had  winked  at  him  a  couple  of  hoors^  and  my 
infuniiant  came  ofl^  read  j  to  '  Wtt,  'The  Judge  still  fishes — but  he  don't  use  frogs  for 
bait  I  •  hai-» 

He  won't  now^  probably  I  -  -  •  We  have  repeatedly  read,  and  sddom 
without  mach  '  Oalifornia  instraction,'  general  gratification,  and  mlaoeUaneoiis 
amusement,  a  weekly  journal,  published  in  San-Francisco,  called '  Tlu  Golden 
Era,''  It  is  well  printed  and  judiciously  edited,  and  has  an  added  interest  in 
the  possession  of  several  agreeable  and  entertaining  correspondents,  among 
whose  lucubrations  we  remark  those  of  *  Dow,  Jr.,*  once  of  the '  Sunday  Mer- 
cury' of  our  city,  of  whom  our  readers  have  so  often  heard,  through  cojuons 
extracts  in  these  pages,  ttom  his  attractive '  Short  Patent  SermonsJ  The  fol- 
lowing passages  from  lata  db»oourses  of  his,  in  the  columns  of '  The  Golden  Erai 
will  show  that  ho  has  lost  uo  whit  of  his  originality.  The  first  embodies  some 
sage  rofloctioua  upiui  ^  Xi^hl^'  and  iU  various  sights  and  sounds,  at  different 
seasons  of  tbo  yi>ar  : 

'  WuAT  i*  tho  i>haraoU)r  of  Night,  say  in  the  middle  of  Summer,  when  the  moon  is 
in  her  I\U1  tfWv,  cuiuiug  manv  a  little  star  to  hide  its  diminished  head?  When  the  long 
shadowtt  \)i  i^kilight  huvo  tttn^tched  themselves  into  nothinflr,  (remember,  I  am  speaking 
of  the  iM>uuu y  Nature's  theatre,)  what  do  we  hear  and  see?  A  full  orchestra  of 
orivketji,  poxluruiiug  an  overture  to  the  melo-drama  of  Autumn,  in  the  door-yard.  Their 
uiitai^s  1^  ^y  friuDU  Pope  says,  is  '  harmony  not  understood '  —  not  very  easily.  Their 
XwwMSk  iili  !»ccm  to  be  set  upon  the  same  key;  but  what  that  key  is,  it  wOl  take  another 
\My  \^>^  ^^kccrtaiu.  I  should  call  it  a  contrivance  between  a  night-key  and  the  Key  to 
Vuvlu  Yum'h  Ctibin.  But  *  Let  that  pass,'  as  the  old  gander  said,  when  he  waddled  across 
(ho  track,  uud  looked  back  at  the  locomotive,  and  return  to  the  crickets.  I  call  them 
iho,iu\  itiiblo  uiinstrels  of  early  eve ;  for,  if  you  endeavor  to  seek  them  out,  thejr  swallow 
^lyir  mualc  ut  the  pat  of  a  footstep,  and  silently  remain  the  unoomatible  '  evidence  of 
thlugtt  uot  sucu.' '  .  .  .  '  Niffht  is  set  to  melancholy  airs.  None  of  the  merry  fflees 
(hat  ouliveu  the  day  are  heard.  Almost  every  song  that  Natubb  sings  behincT  the 
dusky  curtain,  souuds  to  me  like  Old  Hundred  hummed  at  the  bottom  of  a  forty-foot 
well,  or  '  Days  of  AbHcnce '  issuing  from  the  bunff^hole  of  an  empty  hogshead.  Tet 
uight  seums  Juit  the  time  for  human  musicians  to  launch  out  all  sorts  of  tunes  — from 
grave  t4>  guy,  from  wild  to  raving  distracted.  The  fiddle,  the  banjo,  and  the  stceet- 
orgau,  thuu  *  feol  their  oats,  if  ever ;  while  the  big  man  in  the  orchestra  shoots  sounds 
fruiu  his  little  picoilo  sharp  enough  to  prick  pin-holes  through  aoom)er  fire-shoveL  By 
the  plautatiou  darkies  of  the  South,  Niuht  is  made  to  kick  up  her  heels  to  the  joUiest 
of  tunes.  Day  has  no  more  nmsio  for  the  soul  of  a  colored  ootton-bug,  than  has  a 
tiu  diuuer-horn  for  a  pair  of  stuffed  breeches  in  a  corn-field : 

*  WuKX  all  tho  dty  I  plant  the  com, 

Aud  hill  up  nisny  a  row, 
I  *in  thinking  of  the  ovening  horn 
Tbat  brings  tho  old  baiOo.* 

*  The  evening  horn  brings  more  intoxication  to  the  ear  of  Sambo,  than  do  half-ft-dosen 
eleven  o'clock  'horns '  to  the  brains  of  his  master.  It  is  the  delightfVil  harbinger  of  the 
hour  when  ho  shall  bo  at  liberty  to  lay  down  the  hoe  and  take  up  his  gourd  to  the 
tune  of 

*TiiK  river  rolled,  tho  crickets  str^r. 
The  lUhtulut^bug  bo  fliished  his  wlngi 
Then  like  a  rope  my  sruu  1  fling 
Itound  Kosa  uf  Alabamiu* 
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A  forcible  idea  is  giyeD  in  the  following,  of  tbe '  Power  qf  Mtociation,'  in 
awakening  remembrances  of  the  past  There  is  a  passage  of 'Ollapod's'  in 
which  a  kindred  thonght  is  feelingly  treated : 

'It  is  wonderful  how  little  matters  will  recall  youthful  scenes,  and  wake  up  peculiar 
aasoeiatioDS,  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  stand  firm  and  erect  upon  the  moun- 
tain  of  manhood,  but  also  those  who  feebly  totter  down  the  decliritj  that  {^ntly  slopes 
to  Jordan.  A  slice  of  water-melon,  my  friends,  retains  for  me  the  flavor  of  a  country 
ehurch-rard,  where  I  once  in  a  fright  dropped  a  noble  specimen  of  the  fruit,  which  I 
bad  wickedly  purloined  from  a  neighboring  patch,  at  the  pokerish  hour  of  mid-night. 
Tbe  taste  of  a  cucumber  reminds  me  of  the  home-made  bi^ad  and  cheese  that  always 
accompanied  it  upon  my  piscatory  excursions  to  the  milI-i>ond  for  bull-heads.  Methinks 
I  now  smell  the  old  cheese-room,  and  see  the  devil's  darning-needles  that  used  to  lifffat 
upon  my  fish-pole.  A  sinflrle  mpe  recalls  the  autumn-tinted  woods,  through  which  I 
was  wont  to  roam  in  search  of  the  tempting  clusters,  *  hanging  careless  andfree ; '  the 
diipper-squirrel,  nibbling  his  nut,  and  scolding,  like  Xantippe,  at  the  intrusion:  'the 
crow,  the  crow,  the  great  black  crow,'  giving  three  bobs  or  the  head  as  he  jerks  out 
a  caw  from  the  pine-top,  enjoining  the  chastening  worm  to  hear  him  for  his  cawi,  and 

'»  summers  de- 
I  no  sooner 
'  nests,  with 

blue  and  speckled  eggs,  an'd*  arrived  at  school  just  in  time  for  a  taste  of  the  birch ;  the 
snagly  old  orchard,  stands  before  me  in  its  homespun  attire.  I  see  Plentt  emptying 
her  apron  there;  the  trees,  partially  relieved  of  their  golden  burdens,  seem  to  lift  up 
their  neads  to  heaven,  and  thank  the  Giver  of  all  good  with  a  pensive  smile :  the  ten- 
antleas  robin's  nest  is  to  be  let,  and  yonder  hornet^  castle  is  to  be  let  alone :  the  little 
rellowyacket,  with  his  dagger  sheathed  behind,  is  busy  probing  the  wound  of  a  storm- 
omisea  pippin,  while  the  brown  wasp,  too  lazy  to  fold  up  his  legs  as  he  flies,  wheels 
his  droning  flight  to  bis  domestic  hole  in  the  wall.  Rambling  blue  daisies,  desti- 
tute of  sweet  odor  as  beauty  without  virtue,  invite  the  dalliance  of  yellow-winged  but- 
terflies, between  whom  and  tbe  grave  there  is  scarce  room  enough  to  issue  a  gt^-sized 
pfsyer.  The  old  orchard  now  smells  of  mortality,  and  the  cider-mill  —  the  cidei>mill, 
where,  hitched  to  a  hickory  sweep,  the  venerable  Dob>tail  mare,  sporting  a  pair  of  leather 
spectacles,  *  performs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home,*  or  wishes  sue  was.  Em- 
blem of  human  life  I  round  and  round,  ever  in  the  dark :  still  round  and  round,  and  no 
r  heaven  than  at  the  outset  I ' 


The '  Golden  Era '  must  be  '  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business.'  It  has  agen- 
cies all  over  the  Auriferous  State  :  at  <  BotUe-Hill,'  <  Campo-Seco,* '  Murphy,^ 
*Miid  Springs,' '  Red  Dog,' '  RatUeenake,'  'Rabbit  Greek,'  'Jim's  Bar,'  and 
other  like  euphonious  places.  -  -  -  Whoeybr  has  steamed  np  that  most 
beautiful  of  all  American  '  fresh-waters,'  Lake  George,  must  have  regarded 
with  great  interest  the  rocky  promontory,  called '  Rodgebs'  Slide,'  that  bathes 
iti  giant  feet  in  tbe  pellacid  wave  below.  When  we  saw  it  for  the  first  time, 
it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  us ;  and  yet  we  were  mainly  donbtfol  whether 
we  were  not  mbtcd^en  as  to  whether  it  were  the  veritable  locale.  So  we  yen- 
toed  to  ask  a  tall  Canadian-Englishman,  with  a  huge  plaid  shawl  npon  his 
bboulders,  and  a  small  round  eye-glass  screwed  into  a  very  large,  bulbous  blue 
eye,  what  the  mountain  before  us  was  called.  He  was  some  six  or  seyen  feet 
high,  and  rather  '  retiring '  in  his  manners.  Howeyer,  he  screwed  the  little 
glasB  out  of  bis  big  eye,  looked  down  at  us  with  a  kind  of  subdued  snort  at 
our  impertinence,  and  said:  'It  is  called '^-fFbcfg^*'  Slide':  I  understend 
that  a  puwTson  of  the  name  of  A-Wodgebs,  bemg  'otiy  pershued  by  a  peck  of 
lody-ans,  slode  down  that  ter-wifik  steep  upon  his  'aunches  I '  *  Thenk-ye !  *  we 
■kid,  and  *  vamosed'  immediately.  -  -  -  Let  those  who  have  never  lost  a 
fitTorite  Canary,  or  other  pet-bird  ;  who  '  have  no  music  in  their  souls ; '  who 
bave  never  considered,  as  a  part  of  the  enjoyment,  the  comfort,  the  solace  of 
cfery-day  life,  the  fellowship  of  a  companioo  like  the  one  whose  km  iB  here  de- 
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plored  —  let  all  such,  we  say,  pass  over  the  following  and  read  something  else ; 
we  shall  not  say  *  something  better.'  It  is  a  simple  and  truthful  description 
of  the  loss  which  a  friend  and  correspondent  (*  G.  C.  M.  *)  of  our  city  has  sus- 
tained *  in  the  death,  (on  Sunday,  November  eighteenth,)  of  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful birds  that  Geoffrey  Crayon  and  Bryant  have  immortalized  by  their 
genius ' — *  Robert  of  Lincoln^'  or  *  Bob-o-Link.'    Our  friend  writes  : 

'  It  is  seldom  that  I  have  bad  a  more  painful  task  than  in  giving  you  a  few  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  death  of  this  dear  and  gentle  bird,  who  for  the  year  past  has  been  part 
and  parcel  of  my  household.  For  you  well  know  that  in  life  we  attach  ourselves  to 
some  object  of  God's  groat  handiwork,  and  ever  see  His  wondrous  ways  in  all.  We 
thereby  learn  to  love  and  reverence  Uis  goodness  and  Uis  wilL  This  dear  little  bird 
had  always  been  a  pet  of  mine,  and  he  was  as  well-beloved  by  every  member  of  my 
family,  as  if  he  were  one  of  them.  Uis  sudden  death  has  therefore  awakened  our 
grief;  and  deeply  do  we  mourn  his  loss.    He  is 

Vanwhed  from  bis  stinny  bowers, 

Wrecked  on  Death's  dark  sunken  reef; 
Faded  with  the  fadinc;  flowers, 

Fallen  with  the  falling  leaf. 

'  He  was  in  his  usual  health  and  cheerfulness  early  on  Sunday  morning ;  taking  his 
cold  bath,  as  had  been  his  daily  practice  during  the  past  3'car.  'When  he  was  first 
noticed  in  his  mortal  agonies  it  was  about  nine  o'clock :  at  that  time  he  was  prostrate 
in  his  cage,  struggling  with  the  severity  of  the  attack.  Such  remedies  were  imme- 
diately applied,  in  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  as  we  believed  could  in  the  slightest 
degree  avail  any  thing  in  his  behalf.  A  warm  bath  to  his  feet,  and  a  few  drops  of 
wine  on  some  bread,  seemed  to  revive  him  from  this  stupor  —  in  fact  he  was  so  much 
benefited  by  this  generous  treatment,  that  we  entertained  strong  hopes  of  his  speedy 
restoration  to  his  wonted  health.  When  we  returned  from  church,  at  one  o^clock,  we 
found  him  on  his  perch,  looking  quite  bright  and  cheerful.  But  an  hour  later,  a  more 
violent  attack  occurred,  which  again  instantly  prostrated  him.  Stimulants  were  again 
used,  and  every  possible  attention  bestowed  for  some  hours,  but  to  no  purpose.  He 
gasped  and  struggled  with  pain  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  died  just  as  the  far-away 
chimes  of  old  Trinity  were  ringing  for  the  evening  service.  A  few  minutes  before  his 
death,  he  opened  his  already  glazing  eyes,  and  then,  without  an  efibrt,  breathed  his  last 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  my  daughters,  yielding  himself  to  his  feathered  ancestors  and 
paternal  Bob-o-links. 

*  On  consulting  my  friend,  Professor  Peterson',  the  ornithologist,  with  regard  to  the 
habits  of  the  Lixcolns,  I  find  that  they  are  often  the  victims  to  that  aristocratic  disease 
the  apoplexy^  and  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was  an  attack  of  this  proud  mal- 
ady which  caused  the  sudden  death  of  our  cherished  little  songster.  Mr.  Irving,  in  his 
entertaining  and  delightful  sketch  of  the  habits  and  character  of  these  celebrated  birds, 
more  than  intimates  that  they  are  fond  of  luxurious  living ;  in  shorty  are  real  ftoii- 
vivants. 

*  When  the  mournful  event  became  known  to  all  the  fiimily,  every  heart  ached,  and 
every  eye  filled  with  tears ;  so  tenderly  was  he  beloved,  and  so  sincere  was  our  grief 
for  his  sudden  and  untimely  death.  He  was  truly  and  most  emphatically  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  was  exquisite  in  the  harmony  of  sound,  and  could  touch  the  chords 
that  vibrate  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  hearts  with  his  unrivalled  powers  of  melody. 
His  songs  were  always  fresh,  and  very  generally  of  a  lively  character  —  frequently  run- 
ning into  the  comic,  without  a  particle  of  Ethiopian  or  Black-bird  vulgarity.  No  one 
among  his  relatives,  who  in  spring  or  early  summer  dwell  in  fields  of  grass  or  flowers, 
or  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  shade-trees,  could  be  more  happy,  or  sing 
with  greater  cheerfulness,  than  he. 

'  His  early  life  was  spent  among  a  large  collection  of  Canaries,  from  whom  he  learned 
much  which  added  to  his  great  natural  powers,  and  made  him  at  all  times  and  1 
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ft  remarkable  character.  His  matin  songs  were  a  joyous  gush  of  music  to  greet '  the 
meek-ejed  morning/  with  now  and  then  a  prolonged  trill,  or  a  sweet  carol,  like  the 
plaintire  notes  of  the  Robin,  or  the  flute-like  tones  of  the  Oriole. 

<  Thus  died,  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  extraordinary  powers,  our  beloved  little 
BODgster,  Bohert  of  Lincoln.    Most  truly  to  him 

<  Belonged  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 
And  hla  the  marmuring,  dying  not^ 
That  fell  as  sofUy  as  snow  on  the  sea, 
And  could  melt  the  heart  as  instantly  I  * 

*  Letters  are  to  be  sent  to  Washington  Ibtixo,  W.  C.  Bbtant,  to  the  Editor  of  the 
KxiCKEBBocKEB,  and  to  Judge  Wildman,  communicating  the  mournful  intelligence. 

'  There  is  much  more  of  interest  in  reserve,  but  I  have  already  trespassed  upon  your 
time  and  space,  and  must  omit  to  state  how  and  where  he  was  buried;  how  he  was 
shrouded  by  my  young  children  in  fine  linen,  and  covered  over  as  he  lay  for  some  days 
in  the  library  with  cypress  and  pine ;  and  lastly,  also,  his  bier  with  flowers. 

'Judge  WiLDMAN  sends  me  in  response  the  following  beautiful  effusion : 

WaTXTSN  ON  HEABINO  OF  XHS  SUDDEN  AND  HELANOnOLT  DEATH  OF  UT  FBIBND  O.  C.  M0ROAN*S 
FAVORITE  BIBD,  ROBERT  OF  LINCOLN. 

*  Bring  him  back  to  the  vale  where  he  used  to  belong, 
To  the  sweet  sunny  meadows  of  music  and  song ; 
Bring  him  back  to  the  land  where  he  used  to  be  n-eo  — 
Lay  him  low  'neath  the  shade  of  the  witch-hazel  tree ! 

*  Bring  him  back  to  the  vale  where  the  wild  roses  bloom, 
Let  the  poor  Lincoln  orchestra  chant  o'er  hla  tomb ; 
Let  his  own  meado w-daisv  gleam  bright  o'er  his  breast  — 
Lay  him  low  in  the  gross  by  the  Bob-o-link's  nest. 

*  I  know  that  the  song  which  he  sang  In  his  cell. 

Might  have  seemed  like  the  song  of  bis  own  happy  dell ; 
Bui  alas !  while  he  caroled  his  sweet  mellow  lay, 
^Yhile  his  song  was  the  sweetest,  his  heart  was  away  I 

*  His  heart  was  away  In  the  green  sunny  bowers. 
Where  B  )B-o-link  anthems  are  cbauicd'mid  flowers; 
nis  heart  stole  away  to  the  meadow  and  lea, 

Where  once  his  sweet  song  was  the  song  of  the  tree  I 

*  Think  you  that  the  prisoner y  bound  in  his  gloom, 
Could  cheerfully  warble  his  song  of  *  Sweet  Home  ?  * 
Think  you  that  his  soul  could  partake  of  those  stratus, 
'Mid  the  grating  and  jarring,  and  clanking  of  chains? 

*  No !  no!  the  proud  spirit  would  sink  'neath  its  weight, 
And  perish  'mid  tears  that  were  poured  through  the  grate; 
He  might  sing  of  hnnie,  though  his  soul  would  rebel ; 

He  might  sing,  although  dying  alone  in  his  cell  I 

*0h !  then  bring  hlra  back  to  his  own  happy  vale. 
Where  he  sang  his  first  song  In  the  sweet  summer  gale; 
Lny  him  low  by  the  stream  where  the  tall  grasses  wave, 
Let  the  Morning  weep  tears  over  Bob-o-link's  grave ! 

*  Danbury,  Kov.  21, 1S55.  H.  D.  Wildmax.' 

A  *  bird's-eye  view '  of  bird- thought  -  -  -  The  name  of  Forbes  has  been  so 
long  identified  with  the  *  Society  Library '  of  this  city,  that  every  Knickek- 
BOCKER  is  femiliar  with  it  in  *  that  connection.'  Mr.  John  Forbes  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  in  1794  in  the  same  class  with  the  lamented  Peter  G. 
Stuyvesant,  Peter  A.  Jay,  Sylvanus  Miller,  (the  only  present  survivor,) 
and  other  well-known  and  honored  names.  Mr.  Forbes  was  chosen  librarian 
the  same  year,,and  removed  the  Library  from  the  old  City  Hall  to  the  build- 
ing erected  for  it  in  Nassau-street,  where  his  extensive  reading,  retentive 
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mtrniory,  aud  sound  jadgment,  loDg  rendered  him  an  able  adTiser  of  the  do- 
merous  class  of  readers  who  found  in  the  '  City  Library'  as  it  was  faralliarlj 
called,  their  chief  resource  for  study  or  research.  Mr.  Philip  J.  Forbes  sue- 
ceeded  his  father  as  Librarian,  and  has  continued  in  that  office  until  the  pie- 
sent  year,  making  a  period  of  more  than  three-score  years,  during  which  the 
name  has  been  associated  with  the  Library.  Mr.  Forbes,  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  surrounded  by  friends  who  have  long  and  favorably  recognised  his 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  institution  to  which  he  was  attached,  and  his  aptitude 
for  his  business  as  a  librarian,  now  comes  forward  in  a  new  enterprise  od.  hk 
own  account,  which  he  announces  in  the  following  circukr.  We  beg  to  assare 
our  readers,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that  a  more  trusty,  well-infomied, 
experienced  agent  for  the  purchase  of  books  than  Mr.  Forbes,  cannot  be  fimnd 
on  this  continent : 

*  Jorbts'  g^t^tntnm, 

'871     BROADWAY,    NBW-TORK. 

*Phiup  J.  Forbes,  late  Librarian  of  the  Kew-Yarh  Society  Library,  respectfully  ia- 
fonns  his  numerous  friends,  that  he  has  opened,  at  No.  871  Broadway,  second  boow 
abore  Tatlor's  International  Hotel,  an  estaolisbment  under  the  name  of  partes*  Ct|t* 
Rf  am,  the  obiects  of  which  are  to  combine  a  Reading-Room  with  a  Library  of  Referenea^ 
and  the  gradual  formation  of  a  collection  of  standard  literature  for  general  drt^atioB; 
also,  an  Affency  for  the  execution  of  orders  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  every  variety 
of  Books,  Scientific  Apparatus  and  Works  of  Art,  whether  fh>m  this  country  or  abroad 
and  to  furnish  reliable  information,  to  be  obtained  from  the  consultation  of  our  pobUo 
Libraries,  and  those  of  other  cities,  or  from  competent  adTisers. 

<  Mr.  Forbes  would  respectfully  suggest  to  gentlemen  forming  Libraries,  or  Meking 
special  works,  either  for  their  priTato  dwellings,  counting-rooms,  or  offioeSy  the  adfin- 
tage  of  intrusting  their  commissions  to  an  experienced  book-purchaser. 

*  Your  patronage  of  this  enterprise  is  respectfully  solicited. 

'  Pmup  J.  FoBBBS,  LibrariatL 

*  Terms  of  subscription,  $10  per  annum.  Orders  from  a  distance,  accompanied  by  a 
fee  or  draft,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention.' 

Mr.  Forbes  is  receiving  large  orders.  -  -  -  A  friend  id  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, (much,  very  much,  did  it  grieve  us,  while  in  Louisville,  that  we  could  'nt  go 
there,  and  to  Frankfort,  and  Ashland,  with  a  party  of  friends,  to  partake  of 
the  true  Kentucky  hospitality,  of  which  we  had  had  such  a  foretaste,  see  the 
blooded  cattle,  and  the '  Blue-grass  Farms,'  represented,  as  we  were  told,  even 
feebly  by  the  rich  acres  of  *  Hunter's  Bottom,'  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
Ohio  Biver  —  got  to  get  back  again,  now,  to  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,) 
a  friend  then,  as  we  have  said,  in  Lexington,  Kentod^y,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing *i/ar(f-S/ie//  Baptist  Sermon,*  which  he  avers  to  be  genuine,  and  for- 
wards us,  in  proof,  the  name  of  the  speaker,  and  of  his  reporter.  It  almost 
equals,  in  closeness  of  argument,  and  stickiness  to  text,  the  *  spontaneous  effort ' 
of  the  clerical  hero  who  played  upon  a  *  Harp  of  a  TheOuaand  Strings :  * 

*  *  Mt  Brbethbrinq  :  The  Scripturs  tell  us, '  we  are  hwied  with  Chhist  by  baptism.' 
*  Buried,^  my  friends,  not  *spriniUd*  by  baptism. 

' '  Suppose  that  one  of  you  had  lost  your  little  dik'hter,  and  you  had  laid  her  ont,  and 
prepared  her  for  the  grave ;  and  your  neighbors  had  come  in  and  said :  '  Friend,  w# 
will  take  thy  child  and  bury  it; '  and  afterward,  when  you  went  out  to  see  the  grave  of 
your  little  one,  you  found  they  had  laid  her  down  and  uprinkUd  a  little  earth  over  her! 
What  would  you  hare  thunk  of  them  ? 

'  'Suppose  again,  that  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  you  had  dug  yoor  potatoes,  yonr  tumipi, 
your  parsnips,  and  yonr  other  roots  for  the  winter's  use,  and  had  dug  a  trench  to  buy 
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'am  in ;  and  jxm  had  said  to  your  seirant^ '  Saixt,  take  the  hoaao-gang  and  go  and 
hmj  thoae  potatoes,  those  tarnips,  those  pannips,  and  those  other  roots : '  and  after- 
taid  when  jovt  walked  forth  to  see  that  all  were  safo  and  seonre  for  the  winter's  use, 
roa  had  found  that  thej  had  Just  sprinkUd  a  little  dirt  on  them !  What^  mj  friends^ 
ftmld  you  hare  done  ?  I  reathsr  suppose,  my  dear  hreethersny  yon  would  ha'  tried  the 
rirtswt  of  the  cow-akin  t 

*  *  But  they  are  not  a  bit  worse  than  those  poor,  ignorant^  and  benighted  Episcopalians 
tad  Plresbyterians  and  Methodists,  who  sprinkle  a  leetle  water  on  one  anothw,  and 
ttU  it  *  buried  by  baptism  I ' 

**I  am  afraid,  my  friends,  1  am  very  much  afraid  indeed,  tiiat  they  will  oateh  some- 
Ufif  hotter  than  the  cow-skin  in  the  day  of  reok'ning  I ' ' 

All  illiistratioD,  after  all,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Oriental  roixuu*k :  *  The 
ipeaker  is  one  thing,  and  the  listener  is  another.'  Doubtless,  doubters  were 
xmfirmed — believers  strengthened— by  this  imaoswerable  argament  We 
»Te  often  heard  argaments  qaite  as  ridicnlons.  -  -  -  Our  pnblisher  has 
Men  oo  his  travels,  and  in  a  gossipping  letter  to  the  Eorroa  thos  discourses 
/  that '  travePs  history  : 

fartferntfl  of  C5fnttr  Crabel  (etbern  IfrtifSorft  stttr  iSsnUQska*  0^0. 

T6  Lw  Oatlord  Clark,  Esq.  : 
'  Mt  Dcar  Sir  :  I  hare  thought  a  few  brief  notes  of  a  hasty  trip  to  Sandusky  might 
nterest  some  of  our  readers,  as  no  doubt  the  major  part  of  Uiem  belong  to  the  great 
imveUing  public ;  for  whenerer  and  wherever  you  go  in  our  country,  you  find  the 
art  and  boats  so  filled,  that  the  question  very  naturally  arises,  *  Do  not  our  people 
ZBTcl  continually  ? ' 

*  On  the  afternoon  of  December  31  at,  I  took  up  my  line  of  Blarch  for  the  foot  of  Duane- 
rtrset,  to  go  by  the  New- York  aud  Erie  Rail-road  to  Dunkirk.  On  the  ferry-boat  I  met 
i  gentleman  well  known  to  many  thousands  of  our  people,  through  the  columns  of  one 
if  oar  most  popular  dailies,  who  was  looking  for  some  friend  to  take  charge  of  his 
langhter,  a  young,  and  loTely  damsel  of  some  sixteen  summers,  on  her  way  to  one  of 
he  boarding-schools  in  the  western  part  of  the  Empire  State.  Having  been  indebted 
o  mj  worthy  friend  in  more  ways  than  one,  I  gladly  took  the  young  lady  in  chaige» 
fdl  pleased  to  hare  so  fair  a  companion  for  a  part  of  my  journey.  As  it  proved,  ^e 
vai  a  Ihr  better  traveller  than  myself;  for  I  am  never  able  to  sleep  in  the  cars.  Yet 
his  young  lady,  curling  herself  up  as  ladies  are  wont  to  do,  on  one  of  the  wide  seats  of 
lie  Brie  cars,  (you  don't  find  such  on  any  other  road,)  with  a  thick  shawl  for  a  cover- 
a^  like  sweet  Innocence  upon  its  mother's  breast  was  soon  entirely  unconscious  of 
the  oianner  in  which  we  were  whiriing  over  the  tortoons  windings  of  our  way.  The 
light  was  very  cold,  the  ground  thickly  covered  with  a  dazxlingly  white  mantle  of 
new,  so  beautifully  emblematic  of  angelic  purity,  while  with  our  breath  Jack  Frost 
fa«wiowera.upon  the  window-panes,  with  a  magical  skill  tnat  no  artist  hand  could 


*Tha  first  night  passed  without  any  incident  worthy  of  remark,  the  conductors  keep- 
ag  sp  to  time,  and  every  thing  going  as  well  as  we  could  desire.  The  next  mom- 
ag,  before  sunrise,  my  fair  young  friend  bade  me  adieu,  to  take  one  of  the  conneet- 
Bg  roada  to  her  destination. 

'  An  occurrence  which  happened  on  the  western  division  of  the  Erie  Road,  terminating 
It  Dankirk,  afforded  considerable  amusement  to  the  passengers,  and  may  be  worth  re- 
^tiog.  Our  train  was  here  about  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  behind  time,  and  there  was 
noM  tear  that  we  might  miss  the  connection  with  the  train  going  west  fVom  Dunkirk. 
[a  one  of  the  cars  were  two  very  respectable  gentlemen,  each  about  aixty  years  of  age, 
slKMn  yon  would  at  once  set  down  for  Squire  or  Judge,  if  yon  should  meet  them  in 
their  nstive  village,  men  that  a  glance  would  tell  you  were  what  the  world  calls  well- 
k^do.    Ah  1  what  a  democrat  is  the  rail-road  car !    All  distinotiona  are  levelled  here^ 
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unless  it  be  the  pooremijj^nts,  who  are  cooped  ap  like  chickens  in  a  crate,  with  scarce 
an  J  more  attention  to  their  comfort  Other  travellers  are  all  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
the  choice  of  seats  (for  here  none  are  resenred)  belongs  to  those  who  come  first.  But 
to  return.  The  first  gentleman,  whom  we  shall  call  Mr.  A ^  sajrs  to  the  gentle- 
manly conductor,  *  Are  we  not  behind  time,  Sir  ? '  *  Yes,  Sir,  about  twenty-five  min- 
utes.' At  this,  Mr.  A becomes  very  uneasy,  repeating  his  question  again  and  again, 

and  at  length  saying  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  him  to  proceed  without  any 
detention.  He  would  not  fail  being  in  Cincinnati  the  next  day  for  a  thousand  dollars, 
lie  begged  the  conductor  to  go  faster,  saying:  '  Can  H  you  make  up  the  time  ?  A  little 
more  speed  will  surely  bring  us  in,'  etc  The  conductor  had  given  the  engineer  orders 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  safety,  and  the  cam  were  then  moving 

about  thirty  miles  an  hour.    Upon  this,  Mr.  B accosts  Mr.  A ,  saying,  *  Why 

do  you  urge  the  conductor  to  go  so  fast  ?  It  is  not  safe.  Sir.  My  neck  is  worth  more 
to  me  than  your  thousand  dollars,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  risk  it  for  your  aooonmia- 
dation.'  They  continued  in  this  way  till  they  both  begiMi  to  get  a  little  high^  to  the 
evident  amusement  of  the  passengers.  In  the  mean  time  the  cars  were  descending  a 
grade,  and  having  a  clear  sweep  ahead,  the  engineer  had  got  them  going  considerable 

over  '  2.4*^,'  when  Mr.  A ,  looking  out  of  the  windows,  began  to  notice  that  they 

were  almost  flying ;  and  beginning  to  reflect  that  *  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor,'  he  says  quietly  to  the  conductor :  '  A'nt  we  going  rather  fast  ?  Do  yon  think 
it  is  entirely  safe  ?  I  would  not  wish  to  have  my  head  broke,  even  to  arrive  in  time.* 
The  conductor,  seeing  the  state  of  the  case,  told  him  he  had  given  the  engineer  orders 
to  go  with  all  possible  speed :  that  there  was  a  gentleman  on  board  who  would  not 

fail  to  be  in  Cincinnati  next  day  for  a  thousand  dollars.    Mr.  A was  now  seriously 

alarmed,  and  begged  the  conductor  to  countermand  his  orders  at  once.  This  had  passed 
without  Mr.  B 's  notice,  when  the  conductor,  almost  unable  to  contain  himself,  in- 
forms Mr.  B that  A is  frightened,  and  wishes  to  go  slower.  At  this  Mr.  B 

jumps  up  in  great  glee,  exclaiming,  *  Where  is  he?  Let  me  see  him.'    <  Ah ! '  he  sajrs, 

*  You  have  got  enough  of  going  fast,  have  you?'  heartily  enjoying  Mr.  A ^'s  fears, 

who  could  only  say :  *  Oh !  go  away ;  I  don 't  want  you  to  talk  to  me  any  more.'  We 
are  pleased  to  say  that  we  had  some  fifteen  minutes  to  partake  of  a  very  good  dinner 
at  Dunkirk  before  the  train  from  Bufl&lo  came  along. 

'  It  is  sad  to  think  that  neither  communities  nor  individuals  can  escape  the  oonse- 
quenccs  of  misdeeds.  We  could  not  but  think  of  this  as  we  passed  the  borough  of  Erie, 
where  if  any  were  disposed  to  forgive  and  forget  events  no  doubt  sincerely  repented  of 
long  ago,  they  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  remarks  of  some  one  reminding 
his  neif^hbor  of  the  facts  which  have  given  the  place  such  an  unenviable  notoriety. 

'  I  arrivM  at  Clovoland  about  half-past  five  p.m.,  and  to  my  surprise  and  regret  found 
I  could  not  jj>N  on  to  Sandusky  that  evening.  I  could  have  gone  to  Toledo,  to  Cincin- 
nati, to  In.linn^  or  to  almost  any  other  point  except  just  where  I  wished  to  go,  which 
WAS  <{\\\U^  A  o.^nAoUtion.  I  sometimes  think  necessity  is  about  the  only  virtue  I  have,  so  I 
muko  iht^  K^»  »^f  »t :  and  as  I  went  that  pleasant  but  cold  New- Year's  night  to  a  delightful 
wann  ohAuUn^r  in  the  Weddkll  Ilouse,  I  could  have  asked  nothing  more^an  the  pre- 
aon»v  of  A  few  choice  spirits  it  is  my  happiness  to  know  in  that  charming  City  of  the  Lake. 
\\\\\  \  kwi'w  thoy  were  far  more  agreeably  employed  than  in  entertaining  me;  so  men- 
\^\y\  yti  jaUing  each  of  them  a  happy  New-Year,  I  was  soon  in  a  sound  and  refreshing 
aW)».  The  next  morning,  to  accommodate  the  omnibus-driver,  I  had  to  leave  the  hotel 
Ml  •even  a.m.,  and  shiver  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  miserable  ticket-office,  waiting 
ft»r  the  cars  which  leave  for  Sandusky  at  eight  o'clock.  The  ride  along  the  lake  to  San- 
dusky was  very  pleasant ;  and  soon  after  my  arrival,  I  called  on  C.  L.  Dbrbt,  Esq.,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  going  through  the  rooms  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association. 
Such  a  collection  would  attract  thousands  of  visitors  in  New- York ;  and  here  I  spent 
the  time  till  the  hour  of  dinner  very  pleasantly.  The  beautiful  bay  on  which  Sandusky 
is  situated  was  now  a  lake  of  ice,  and  many  persons  were  engaged  in  saving  that  pre- 
cious luxury  for  the  coming  summer.    Business  at  this  time  was  so  interrupted  by  the 
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Mason,  that  I  could  judge  but  little  of  the  appearance  of  the  citj  in  the  summer.  Hariog 
finished  my  business  and  taken  tea  with  Mr.  Dsrbt  and  his  ladj,  I  was  ready  to  return. 
The  cars  from  Toledo  and  the  west  came  along  about  seTen  p.m.,  and  were  disagreeably 
fall  and  almost  suffocating,  the  weather  baring  moderated  considerably.  1  reached 
CleTeland  about  ten  o'clock,  and  soon  took  the  cars  for  Erie  and  Buffalo.  And  here  I 
would  say,  if  the  worthy  President  of  the  Lake-Shore  Road  and  his  associates  do  not 
intend  to  drive  the  travelling  public  into  the  lake,  they  are  taking  rery  certain  means 
to  drive  them  into  the  boats  as  soon  as  the  navigation  is  open.  Such  a  jolting  as  we 
got  on  that  road  we  have  seldom  been  favored  with,  and  we  hope  we  may  not  soon  again. 
If  none  but  dyspeptics  were  to  travel  over  it,  I  think  they  might  rely  on  being  cured 
quicker  than  by  any  medicine  they  could  take.  0  Mr.  Cask  !  do  try  and  have  these 
rough  places  made  smooth  before  next  summer. 

'Having  a  good  supper  before  I  lefl  Sandusky,  and  a  supply  of  apples,  provided  by 
the  thoughtful  kindness  of  Mrs.  Dbrby,  I  did  not  feel  like  partaking  of  the  oysters  pre- 
pared for  the  passengers  at  Eric,  about  two  a.m.  Wc  arrived  in  Buffalo  about  six,  and 
at  half-past  were  on  our  way  over  the  Buffalo  City  road  to  Homellsville.  I  asked  the 
conductor  if  I  could  get  breakfast  here,  as  by  this  time  (nine  a.m.)  I  began  to  be  some- 
what hungry.  Without  inquiring  how  long  the  cars  stopped,  I  prepared  for  breakfast, 
supposing  all  the  passengers  would  breakfast  here,  as  we  had  no  time  to  do  so  at  Buf- 
falo. 1  had  got  about  half-through  eating,  when  the  cars  started  without  any  notice, 
and  I  was  lefl  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  the  place  for  twelve  hours.  I  had  lefl  my 
little  baggage  in  the  car,  so  I  telegraphed  to  have  it  taken  out  at  Elmira,  and  kept  till  I 
arrived  there  ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  one  who  had  noticed  that  I  did  not  return, 
considering  himself  entitled  to  my  baggage,  took  and  claimed  it  for  his  own,  and  I  not 
being  there,  his  claim  is  yet  good. 

*  I  knew  no  person  in  Homellsville  except  Mr.  Hallett,  and  my  first  thought  was  to 
call  on  him  and  see  if  he  would  not  favor  me  with  a  discount  in  his  bank.  My  bad  luck 
still  attended  me,  for  I  did  not  find  him  in;  so  this  little  arrangement  could  not  be 
effected.  I  then  went  over  to  the  American  Hotel,  which  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  an- 
cient institutions  of  this  new  and  rapidly-growing  place,  and  asked  the  young  man  in 
the  office  if  he  could  not  give  me  a  quiet  room  where  I  could  throw  myself  on  a  bed  and 
rest  fur  a  few  hours.  He  gave  me  one  in  the  upper  story,  which  he  said  would  be  the 
most  quiet.  But  quiet  there  was  none,  and  the  noise  of  heavy  heels  up  and  down  the 
passage,  and  the  bright  sun-light  in  the  room,  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  sleep,  and 
to  this  fact  the  reader  is  indebted  for  this  veritable  history :  for  finding  I  could  not 
ilcep,  I  rose  and  went  down  to  the  sitting-room^  and  called  for  paper  and  wrote  out  my 
narrative  as  a  warning  to  all  rail-road  travellers,  and  to  those  who  go  on  the  Erie  road 
in  particular,  to  be  sure  and  know  how  much  time  they  have  before  they  begin  to  eat ; 
tod  here  let  me  ask  Mr.  Superintendent  McCallum,  if  passengers  who  ride  ninety-one 
miles  without  any  chance  to  cat,  are  not  entitled  to  time  for  breakfast,  and  if  he  has  no 
bowels  «f  compassion  for  those  who,  like  me,  had  travelled  all  night  without  any  chance 
to  get  a  bite  except  oysters,  cakes,  and  pies  at  Erie? 

'  While  waiting  for  the  train  at  Homellsville,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  some 
lads  in  the  depot  who  were  gorging  themselves  with  apples,  candy,  cakes,  etc.  I  can- 
not but  think  the  stomach  of  a  boy,  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  is  the  most  astonishing 
machine  in  the  world.  There  is  no  calculating  the  amount  of  candy,  pea-nuts,  apples, 
aod  such  things  it  will  contain.  The  only  thing  I  can  liken  it  to  is,  one  of  the  Sixth- 
avenue  Rail-road  cars  on  a  rainy  day.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  on  that 
and  other  city  rail-roads,  and  never  saw  a  car  full  yet,  at  least  not  in  the  estimation  of 
the  conductor  and  driver.  I  Bhould  like  to  have  some  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  inves- 
tigate a  boy's  stomach,  and  let  the  world  know,  if  possible,  its  power  of  tension, 
whether  it  has  any  limit  or  not,  how  many  pounds*  pressure  it  will  bear  to  the  square 
i&ch,  aod  any  other  facts  throwing  light  on  this  important  subject. 

*  Vou  can  go  from  New- York  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  six  hundred  miles,  as  a  regular 
tbbg,  day  by  day,  in  twenty-four  houn.  When  shall  we  look  for  the  same  regularity 
sad  8pe«d  in  our  commnnication  with  the  south  f    When  iball  we  go  to  New-Orleftus 
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in  fortj-cight  hours?  Rail-roads  are  now  completed  to  Montgomery,  Alabama.  We 
pat  our  question  to  the  blaud  and  gentlemanly  Mr.  Pollard  of  Montgomery,  to  Snmr 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  and  to  tbe  successful  banker.  Jambs  Robb,  Esq.,  of  New-Orieaai. 
All  these  gentlemen  are  deeply  interested  in  rail-roads  in  the  South,  and  they  conld  do 
much  to  facilitate  the  travelling  in  that  direction.  Why  should  not  New-Orleana  be 
as  near  New-York  as  St  Louis?  The  distance  is  no  greater;  and  again  we  would  aik, 
in  conclusion,  How  soon  shall  we  go  to  New-Orleans  in  two  days  ? ' 

'Not  knowing,  could  n't  say.'  -  -  -  Our  little  four-year  old  boy  ig  a  pao- 
tical  amalgamationist.  Going  out  the  other  morning  for  our  daily  tramp  o^er 
the  hills,  we  found  him  playing  with  a  little  colored  boy,  of  his  own  age,  by  the 
road-side,  as  happy  as  a  lark.  We  gave  him  a  kiss,  and  were  passing  on,  when 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  little  black  boy,  with  a  sorrowful  expression,  aa  if  he 
had  been  neglected  or  overlooked,  *  Fader,  kiss  Abet  I '  His  colored  friend 
was '  purging  thick  amber '  at  the  time,  and  the  request  struck  us  forcibly  as 
one  not  to  be  complied  with.  No :  though  he  had  *  washed  him  in  snow-water, 
and  made  his  face  never  so  clean,'  we  don 't  think  we  conld  have '  done  tbe 
deed ! '  So  we  passed  on,  musingly,  thinkmg  alone  of  the  frank  and  ingenuoos 
sympathies  of  little  children.  -  -  -  Well,  now  come, .'  Little  People,' 
sit  up  at  the  '  Table,'  and  let  us  hear  from  you.  <  Holdup  your  heads — speak 
loud  and  plain.'  K  there  be  any  sour  old  bachelor,  or  any  body  else,  who 
don't  love  you,  ask  them  to  read  this :  '  A  plain  and  unsdiooled  man,  who 
had  received  his  education  principally  beneath  the  open  sky,  in  the  field  and 
the  forest,  and  who  had  wielded  the  axe  more  than  tbs  pen,  while  speaking  of 
children,  remarked, '  The  little  cliips  are  nearest  the  hearV*  We  don't  tdl  where 
our  little  guests  come  from :  save  that  they  represent  very  different  and  widely- 
separated  sections  of  our  beloved  country  : 

'  Lymax,  my  little  nephew,  two-and-a-half  years  old,  climbed  upon  the  table  one  day, 
calling  himself  *  Elder  Parker,'  and  pretending  to  preach.  In  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
course he  turned  to  his  mother  and  said :  *  Mother,  Elder  Parker  wants  a  cake ; '  which 
was  procured  for  him.  Pretty  soon  he  said :  '  Mother,  Elder  Parkbr  wants  another 
cake : '  but  the  reply  was :  *  No  I  one  at  a  time  is  enough.'  *  Why,  Mother,'  said  he,  in 
a  tone  of  rebuke ;  '  you  should  let  Eldei  Parker  haTe  all  he  wants.' ' 

'Our  little  boy,  a  bright,  observing  child  of  five  summers,  says  so  many  funny 
things,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  io  tell  you  some  of  them.  Yesterday,  for  exam^ 
pie,  being  a  bright  Sunday  morning,  he  went  with  his  nurse  to  a  distant  church.  As 
you  well  know,  in  the  Episcopal  Church  the  collection  for  the  day  is  generally  taken 
up  before  the  sermon.   This  was  the  case  here.    When  he  left  the  church,  he  remarked 

to  his  father,  that  Mr.  II preached  a  good  sermon,  but  took  his  money  first    In 

the  afternoon  he  went  with  his  mother  to  the  service.  After  the  sermon  was  concluded, 
and  the  blessing  pronounced,  he  looked  up  into  her  face  with  the  inquiry :  '  Don*t  we 
have  to  pay  ? ' ' 

Here  is  another,  but  not  a  '  child-story : ' 

'I  HBARD,  when  I  was  in  Michigan,  last  summer,  a  good  story.    An  old  darkey,  very 

pious,  went  out  a-fishing  with  one  of  the  citizens  of .    He  was  expatiating  largely 

on  religious  subjects,  when  he  remarked  that  he  had  '  been  up  to  Heaven  to  see  the 
liORD ; '  and  ho  was  giving  forth  in  glowing  characters  the  beauties  of  that  place,  and  of 

its  glorious  inhabitants,  when  Mr.  D asked  him :  '  Well,  Johx,  did  you  see  any 

colored  folks  there? '    '  No,  massa :  I  don't  know,  for  I  did  n't  go  into  de  kitchen  1 ' ' 

'I  WAS  traversing  the  southern  tier  of  our  counties  a  short  time  sinee;  when,  ofer- 
taken  by  a  storm  which  had  suddenly  arisen,  I  sought  shelter  in  a  very  oomfcftahle- 
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looking  domicil,  possessing  much  of  the  '  Old  Homestead  appearance '  we  sometimes 
read  ot  The  familj  was  quite  large ;  and  at  erening  prajers  I  saw  assembled  the  gray 
and  the  flaxen-haired.  The  eldest  of  the  company,  I  should  judge,  had  seen  at  least  the 
third  generation  of  his  name ;  a  worthy  sire,  and  one  who  demanded  reverence  at  first 
sight  I  felt  peculiarly  awe-stricken  when  this  old  man,  after  reading  a  chapter  in  the 
BiBLB,  knelt  to  offer  thanks  for  the  manifold  blessings  of  our  common  Ceeatob.  The 
room  would  hare  resounded  to  the  least  noise:  and  all  were  silent  until  the  final 
*  Amen  I '  which  was  uttered  with  peculiar  emphasis.  Hardly  had  the  '  Amen '  been 
uttered,  when  a  bright-eyed  urchin  suddenly  projected  his  tow-head  abore  the  table  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  inquired :  '  Grandpa,  why  don't  you  say,  *  A-women  !  * 
■ometimes,  when  you  done  pra3ring? '   The  effect  was  irresistible.' 

'  A  oiNTLBMAX  from  the  South  has  a  bright  little  colored  serrant  of  about  ten  or 
twalre  years  of  age,  who  has  a  decided  fancy  for  running  with  the  '  Phocxix  '  fire- 
engine,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  he  persists  in  calling  the  'Fo- 
nCKS.'  In  endeavoring,  one  day,  to  impress  upon  him  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the 
word,  the  following  conversation  was  held : 

*  Last  :  •A:»dbew  why  do  you  keep  calling  the  engine,  *  Fonicks  ?  *  It's  not  a  *  Fonicks' —it 's 
aPlKspiz. 

*  BdV :  •  Mias  Ma't,  (for  MarTj)  It  >  a  •  Fonlcka,'  the  boys  a'  sa'  bo.' 

'  Ladt  :  *  No,  AXDBKW,  it 's  a  Pkc^n  ix.    Now  see  If  you  can't  say  so.* 

*  BoT,  {utill  unconvinced :)  *  But  the  bojrn  all  call  It  the  Fonicks,  and  It  U  a  Fonloka' 

*  Ladt  :  *  Now,  Andsbw,  you  're  a  gentleman's  servant,  and  you  want  to  talk  as  gentlemen  talk, 
doo*t  you  ? ' 

» BoT :  '  Yes,  Miss  Ma't.' 

*  Ladt  :  *  Well,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  1 11  tell  you  why  they  call  It  a  Phoenix,  and  you  must 
always  call  It  so.    The  Pn(BMx  was  a  bird  that  arose  out  o(  the  ashes  of  the  great^ 

*  BoT,  {ufith  a  face  erprssaive  qf  great  astoniahtnent .)  *  0  Miss  Ma't  I ' 

*  Ladt  :  *  Yes :  will  you  rememoer  ? ' 

*BoT,  (uHih  great  force  and  indignation ;)  Miss  Ma't,  I  don't-a-belleve  that  story  at  all,  for 
h«r»  Tie  been  a-cleanln'  the  ashes  out  ob  de  grate  these  fo'  years,  an'  /neber  see  no  bird  rise  oat 
obit" 

*  Wi  are  living  on  the  old  homestead,  and  of  course  have  plenty  of  fruit  We  have 
also  two  little  boys,  one  in  his  twelfth  and  the  other  in  his  sixth  year;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  strife  between  them  which  shall  be  up  soonest  in  the  morning,  to  gather 
the  finest  of  the  fruit  that  falls  during  the  night  Their  father  encourages  this  in  them, 
M  incolcating  a  habit  of  early  rising,  telling  them  that  *  It  is  the^early  bird  that  gathers 
the  worms.' 

*  A  few  nigbto  since,  after  hearing  my  youngest  one  say  his  prayers,  and  putting  him 
nicely  to  b<vl,  with  bis  good-night  kiss,  as  I  was  about  leaving  the  room,  he  called  me 
back,  aod  said :  '  Mamma,  I  told  dear  Heavenly  Fathkr  last  night,  that  if  he  would 
make  the  peaches  fall  on  the  ground,  I  would  tiy  and  please  Him  ever  so  much ;  and 
thif  morning  when  I  got  up,  the  ground  was  covered.'  And  I  then  remembered  that  he 
did  come  in  that  morning  with  his  little  cap  filled.  And  he  was  serious  in  his  convic- 
tion that  it  was  in  answer  to  his  prayer.  A  beautiful  instance  of  childish  faith,  was  it 
not?* 

*  'XoDBB,  my  little  Dickt  bird  is  dead,  and  I  have  buried  him  under  the  white  rose- 
bosh.  I  cried  a  little,  too,  but  I  could  'nt  help  it,*  said  my  little  curly-headed '  Ysltib,' 
while,  with  arms  about  my  neck,  he  kissed  me  a  '  welcome  home,'  after  an  absence  of 
km  weeks  in  the  country.  I  condoled  with  him  in  all  sincerity  for  the  loss  of  his  little  fa- 
Torite;  it  was  a  pet  with  us  all;  and  assured  him  as  soon  as  I  was  rested,  he  should  go 
with  |ae  and  point  out  the  spot  where  he  had  laid  the  little  warbler.  '  Mamma,'  he  says, 
'  I  in>eas  we  could  n't  find  it,  for  I  did  n't  put  any  brimstone  to  his  gravel ' — meaning 
tomb-stooe.' 

'Ojri  of  my  own,  (a  girl  of  three  summers,)  making  the  inquiry  relative  to  what  be- 
eune  of  a  play-mate  of  hers  after  death,  was  replied  to  by  the  mother,  *  that  the  body 
rctomed  to  dust,  and  the  «>t4to  Qod  who  gave  it'  Immediately  after,  as  if  a  few  mo- 
neots'  pondering  had  originated  an  unsatisfied  idea,  she  asked :  *  Mother,  if  the  bodies 
^  white  children  return  to  dust,  do  niggers'  bodies  return  to  mud  t '  The  maternal 
nde  of  the  boose  was  mtifli  / ' 
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'  I  HAVB  two  little  girls  —  Jexxib,  seren ;  and  Axxis,  five.  The  former  was  singing 
a  stanza,  the  other  day,  running  somehow  thus : 

*  The  sun  went  down 

Behind  the  mountain  prey, 
*  And  not  a  i^inple  star  apucarcd 

To  shoot  a  Mlver  ray : ' 

when  AxxiB  remarked :  '  Why,  Jennie,  may-be  the  little  silver  ray  did  n't  want  to  be 
sbootcd ! ' 

*  Jennie  inherits  from  me  an  unmixed  horror  of  cradle-rocking :  and  during  nurse's 
absence,  she  performs  that  ceremony  with  a  very  bad  grace.  I^st  night  she  was  *  say- 
ing her  prayers '  audibly,  and  concluded  thus :  *  Heavenly  Father,  please  to  make  me 
locetonx'k  t/wcradU,  and  let  every  body  go  to  you^  if  you  j^hase :  Amen !  " 

'  The  other  day  our  little  boy  saw  a  '  colored  lady '  in  the  house  for  the  first  time : 
after  contemplating  the  strange  phenomenon  a  moment,  with  his  little  hands  behind 
him,  he  went  up  to  her,  and  looking  into  her  face  exclaimed,  with  a  countenance  in* 
dcscribable :  *  Why  I  how  dirty  you  are  I ' ' 

'  Mamie  was  at  the  dinner-table  one  day,  when  her  brother  came  in,  after  having 
made  a  visit  to  the  barber.  She  laughed,  and  being  asked  why,  said :  *  Budder  looks  so 
n€w .' '  At  another  time,  she  showed  him  her  little  dress,  and  said :  '  Budder,  I  wipped 
my  d'ess.'  *  You  must  not  say  *  tcip '  but  '  rip*  said  her  mother ;  I  don't  say  wip.' 
*  Mamma,  did  n't  you  say  wip  when  you  was  a  little  girl  ? '  * 


*  Xo  more  at  present,'  little  folk.  -  -  Captain  Folgkr,  the  present 
of  The*  Seventy- SiXy'  or  *  Major  Andre  House'  at  Old  Tapjman,  has  used  his 
pencils  to  good  advantage  in  literally  *  revolution'-izing  the  memorable  edi- 
fice. As  you  enter  the  west  room  on  the  right,  facing  *  Major  Andre's  Room,* 
on  the  walls,  on  each  side  of  the  doors,  hang  the  first  American  flags,  used  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  in  festoons,  consisting  of  the  *Pine  Tree,*  *  Paul 
Jones's  'Rattle-Snake,*  the  Xew-England  'Dissected   Snake,    and  Putnam's 

*  Flag  of  Defiance,*  raised  on  Dorchester  lleights,  while  the  British  were  occu- 
pying Boston.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  are  the  American  flags.  Sur- 
rounding each  window,  tied  together  in  knots  against  the  ceiling,  completely 
surrounding  the  room,  are  festoons  of  flowers,  connected  by  shields,  on  each  of 
which  is  emblazoned  the  name  of  some  one  of  our  revolutionary  worthies.  At 
the  end  of  the  room  where  Andre's  room  was  formerly  situated,  is  now  painted 
a  faC'siniile  of  his  prison,  with  its  scanty  furniture.  Directly  over  the  room, 
festoons  of  evergreens  are  hung,  joined  by  knots  of  crape,  making,  altogether, 
a  very  interesting  medley  of  patriotic  scenes  and  emblems.  This  is  the  ball 
(and  sometimes  supper)  room,  where  several  assemblies  have  already  been  held. 
The  bar-room  has  been  similarly  cared  for  :  beside  which  it  contains  a  great 
variety  of  revolutionary  and  other  curiosities,  which  are  well  worthy  inspec- 
tion. We  trust  the  C.vptain  may  be  well  supported,  in  the  festive  season 
whicli  is  now  upon  us.  He  certainly  has  striven  hard  to  deserve  success,  and 
we  doubt  not  he  will  achieve  it.  -  -  -  A  *  Duncan's  Falls '  correspondent, 
who  writes  us  from  Mansfield,  Ohio,  sends  us  the  following  *  Colored  Discourse, 
for  '  the  entire  authenticity  of  which  he  vouches  without  reserve,*  having  taken 
it  down  from  the  thick  lips  of  the  reverend  orator  himself : ' 

*  Mr  tex',  brudercn  and  sisteren,  will  be  foun'  in  de  fut'  chapter  ob  Ginesis,  and  da 
twenty-seben  verse: 

'  So  de  Lob  ma'vo  man  Jnit  like  Heee'C 
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*  Now  my  bruderen,  you  see  dat  in  de  beginnin*  ob  de  world  de  Lor*  make  Adam. 
I  tole  you  how  be  make  bim :  He  make  Mm  out  ob  clay,  an'  he  sot  'im  on  a  board,  an* 
he  look  at  bim,  an'  he  say  '  Furs-rate ;  *  an'  when  be  get  dry,  be  bretho  in  'im  de 
breff  of  life.  He  put  bim  in  de  garden  of  Eden,  and  be  sot  'im  in  one  corner  ob  de  lot, 
an'  he  tole  bim  to  eat  all  de  apples,  'ceptin'  dem  in  de  middle  ob  de  orchard :  dem  he 
wanted  for  he  winter-apples.  Byme-bye  Adam  be  get  lonesome.  So  de  Loa'  make 
Ebb.  I  tole  you  how  be  make  her.  He  gib  Adam  lodlom,  till  he  git  sound  'sleep:  den 
he  gouge  a  rib  out  he  side,  and  make  Ebb  :  an'  he  set  Ebb  in  de  corner  ob  de  gai*den ; 
an'  be  tole  her  to  eat  all  de  apples,  'ceptin'  dem  in  de  middle  ob  de  orchard :  dem  be 
want  for  winter-apples.  Wun  day  de  Lor'  go  out  a  bisitin' :  de  debbil  come  along :  be 
dress  bisself  in  de  skin  ob  de  snake,  and  he  find  Ebb;  an'  he  tole  her:  'Ebb!  why  for 
you  no  eat  de  apple  in  de  middle  ob  de  orchard  ?  '  Ebb  say :  '  Dem  de  Lor's  winter* 
apples.'  But  de  debbil  say:  '  I  tole  you  for  to  eat  dem,  case  deys  de  best  apples  in  de 
orchard.'  So  Ebb  eat  de  apple  an'  gib  Adam  a  bite ;  an'  de  debbil  go  away.  Byme-by 
de  Lob'  come  home,  an'  he  miss  de  winter-apples ;  an'  be  call :  *  Adam  I  you  Adam  ! ' 
Adam  be  lay  low :  So  de  Lor' call  again :  'You  Adam  I'  Adam  say:  'Hea!  Lor',  and 
de  Lob  say  :  *  Who  stole  de  winter-apples? '  Adam  tole  him  be  don 't  know  —  Ebb,  be 
expec' !  So  de  Lor'  call :  *  Ebb  ! '  Ebb  she  lay  low :  de  Lor'  call  again :  '  You  Ebb  I ' 
Ebb  say :  '  Hea !  Lor'.  De  Lor'  say :  '  Who  stole  de  winter-apples  1  'Ebb  tole  him  she 
don 't  know  —  Adam  she  expcc'  1  So  de  Lor'  cotch  'em  boff,  and  he  trow  dem  ober  de 
fence,  an'  be  told  'em,  *  Go  work  for  your  libin' ! ' 

Is  'nt  tbat  negrOf  *  all  over  ? '  -  -  -  Original  to  tbe  last,  a  favorite 
and  unique  correspondent — whose  peculiar  '  poetry '  has  found  circulation  and 
imitators  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  country  —  sends  us  tbe  following 
*  Stanzas  to  Angelina,''  We  insert  a  few  verses,  to  show  how  little  mere  beauty 
has  to  do  with  true  affection  : 

*  How  oft  to  thee,  sweet  one-eyed  friend, 

Must  I  confess  my  errors ! 
Here  at  thy  feet  aguin  I  bend. 
In  your  prim,  tidy  little  room ; 
And  own  I  envy  one,  for  whom 

Strabismus  has  no  terrors. 

*  The  line  of  beauty  in  your  nose 

Beats  HoGARTu's  grandest  notion ; 
For  his,  I  think,  had  but  two  bows, 
But  yours  has  half-a-dozen  crooks 
To  heighten  your  angelic  looks, 

And  seal  my  rapt  devotion  I 

*  And  need  I  praise  thy  skinny  lips. 

Thou  well-preserved  old  angel ! 
Thou  seest  my  muse  but  lightly  skips 
Those  wrinkles  which,  I  doubt  me  not. 
Are  *  lines  of  beauty '  too,  and  ought 

Not  to  be  deemed  a  strange  ill. 

'That  sword-like  chin  I  often  dream 

Is  very  near  another 
Owned  by  myself,  and  then  I  seem 
To  smack  by' instinct  —  while  the  paint 
Which  I  rub  off  seems  like  a  faint 

Impression  of —  *  My  Mother  ! ' 

'  Then  take,  thou  free-gift  of  the  skies. 

With  bulbous  feet  so  tiny, 
Oh !  take,  before  thy  lover  dies. 
His  wretched  heart,  and  make  it  beat 
Like  your  prepost'rous  Dutch  repeat- 

Er,  dearest  Angelina >  jAQcrs  Uauriob  ' 
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What  a  flattering  *  tribute  I '  -  -  -  Nor  a  few  of  our  readers,  certainly 
not  a  few  of  our  friends  and  contemporaries  in  the  country,  but  will  haye 
seen  the  counterpart  of  the  amusing  incident  recorded  below,  by  a  new  oone- 
spondent, '  H.  A.,^  Jr.  One  kindred  occurrence  toe  mean  to  relate,  *  when  time 
and  space  shall  serve  :  * 

'TwENTT-FiYB  jears  since,  when  the  rail-road  and  the  telegraph,  the  two  mightiest 
engines  of  modem  cirilization,  did  not  as  yet  exist  eren  in  the  imagination,  the  tranamii- 
sion  of  the  President's  message,  so  eagerlj  looked  for  by  men  of  all  parties,  was  a  work  rt- 
quiring  a  for  greater  expenditure  both  of  time  and  trouble  than  at  present  Wedcs  ertn 
elapsed  before  it  could  be  said  to  have  made  the  circuit  of  the  country.  NeTWtheleii 
the  same  spirit  of  emulation  as  to  which  should  be  the  first  to  spread  its  contents  before 
their  readers,  existed  among  the  newspapers  of  that  day  as  at  present. 

'  The  little  town  of  Wimbleton  boasted  two  newspapers,  the  Wimbleton  PaMoi  and 
the  Wimbleton  Banner,  Circumscribed  as  was  the  field  of  their  operations,  the  riTiIiy 
between  Cxsab  and  Pompet  was  not  carried  to  a  greater  pitch  than  that  between  Mr. 
HuGGixs,  of  the  Patriot,  and  Mr.  Mcogiks,  of  the  Banner,  Each  exhibited  a  commend- 
able spirit  of  enterprise,  in  being  the  first  to  chronicle  any  important  or  nnimportant 
item  of  news,  relative  to  the  general  or  personal  interests  of  Wimbleton  and  its  inhab- 
itants, and  the  forestalling  party  was  sure  to  remind  its  less  fortunate  competitor  of  its 
superiority  in  such  cases. 

*  For  example,  the  Patriot  one  week  devoted  holf-a-column  to  a  thrilling  aeoonnt  of 
the  burning  of  a  window-curtain  in  the  house  of  the  widow  Stukblt,  and  conmientedat 
length  upon  the  admirable  presence  of  mind  with  which  the  widow  succeeded  in  staying 
the  conflagration.  The  editorial  closed  with  the  remark :  *  We  presume  that  our  brother 
of  the  Banner,  such  is  his  want  of  enterprise,  is  quite  unaware  that  such  an  important 
incident  has  transpired  in  our  midst,  and  will  gain  his  first  knowledge  of  it  ftom  onr 
columns.' 

'  The  next  week,  however,  the  Banner  had  its  revenge,  containing,  as  it  did,  the  ex- 
clusive intelligence  of  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Pattbbsox's  cat ;  that  unhappy  feline 
having  been  (to  use  the  language  of  the  Banner)  *  accidentally  precipitated  down  the 
Doctor's  well,  and  thus  cut  down  in  the  flower  of  its  existence,  leaving  a  family  of  seven 
kittens  to  mourn  its  unhappy  fate.*  The  Banner  concluded :  '  We  have,  at  great  per- 
sonal trouble,  succeeded  in  gathering  all  the  details  of  this  melancholy  disaster,  deter- 
mined to  keep  far  in  advance,  as  we  always  have  done  hitherto,  of  our  slow  neighbor, 
the  Patriot: 

'  But  a  more  important  matter  was  soon  to  form  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
.two  rival  newspapers. 

'  The  session  of  Congress  had  commenced,  and  the  President's  message  was  daily  ez- 
l>cctcd.  The  Patriot  and  the  Banner  were  on  the  qui  vive,  each  determined  to  forestall 
its  opponent 

'  At  length  the  Banner  received  information  that  the  message  had  been  received  in  a 
city  some  fifteen  miles  distant ;  and  the  editor,  determined  on  a  bold  stroke,  secured  a 
horse  and  wagon  and  posted  off,  intending  to  have  some  five  hundred  copies  struck  off 
at  the  oflice  of  one  of  the  city  dailies,  headed, '  Wimbleton  Banner,  Extra,'  and  distri- 
buted through  the  town  before  the  Patriot  could  open  its  eyes  to  see  what  was  going 
on. 

'An  hour  after  Mr.  Mncoixs'  departure,  Mr.  IIuaGiNS  learned  the  nature  of  the  coup 
cT  etat  by  which  his  rival  intended  to  distance  him.  And  was  he  to  sit  patiently  under 
it?     Not  IIUGGIXS. 

*  <  Sam/  said  he,  calling  from  his  office-door  to  a  boy  who  was  playing  marbles  soross 
the  way,  *  come  here,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

'  Sam  hitched  up  his  trowsers  and  went. 

*  'IIow  would  you  like  a  ride  this  morning? '  inquired  the  editor,  urbanely. 
* '  Fust  rate,'  was  the  reply. 

* '  Then  go  and  harness  up  the  black  pony.    I  want  you  to  go  to  the  city.    I  will  get 
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a  letter  ready,  and  shall  want  jou  to  wait  till  afternoon,  when  perhaps  there  will  be 
something  for  jou  to  bring  back.  But  mind,  and  don't  tell  any  bodj  where  you  are 
going.* 

'  In  a  trice  the  black  pony  was  harnessed  to  a  light  wagon,  and  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterward,  Sam  was  on  his  way  to  the  city,  with  a  message  to  one  of  the  city  dailies  to 
print  off  five  hundred  copies  of  the  message,  headed,  *  Wimbleton  Palriot,  Extra,'  and 
send  them  back  by  Sam  forthwith. 

'  Sam  put  the  black  pony  to  her  utmost  speed,  and  succeeded  in  passing  Mr.  Muggins, 
who,  wholly  unconscious  of  his  rival's  counterplot,  was  jogging  contentedly  along,  an- 
ticipating with  no  little  glee  the  discomfiture  of  Huggins. 

*  Sam's  errand  sped.  By  four  o'clock  that  same  afternoon,  he  deposited  ifi  the  Patriot 
office  the  bundle  of  *  extras,'  and  in  less  than  an  hour  afterward  they  were  distributed 
throughout  the  village. 

*  Mr.  Muggins  also  succeeded  in  his  mission.  Thinking,  however,  that  there  was  no 
especial  need  of  haste,  he  did  not  start  on  his  return  to  Wimbleton  until  the  next 
morning. 

'  At  ten  o'clock  precisely,  he  reined  up  in  front  of  the  Wimbleton  Hotel.  Rising 
slowly  in  his  scat,  he  displayed  in  one  hand  a  copy  of  the  ^Banner  Extra,'  and  swing- 
ing his  hat  aloft  in  the  other,  shouted  in  jubilant  tones: 

*  *  Three  cheers  for  the  President's  message  I ' 

'  Roused  by  the  shout  the  landlord  made  his  appearance. 

*  *  What  are  you  shouting  about  the  President's  message  for,  you  'tamal  fool  ?  *  he 
ejaculated.  ' Uuggixs  published  it  in  an  'extra'  yesterday  aftemoCn,  and  every  body 
in  town 's  read  it  by  this  time  I  * 

'Poor  Muggins!  His  pride  was  suddenly  and  rudely  taken  down;  and  without  a 
word  he  drove  down  to  the  river,  into  which  he  pitched  the  whole  edition  of  the 
^Banner  Extra,'  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  issue. 

*  The  Wimbleton  Banner  never  got  over  the  shock  of  its  discomfiture.  In  less  than 
three  months  the  last  number  was  issued,  and  Muggins  left  town  to  find  a  home  in  the 
Great  West.' 

It  was  high  time  to  *  put  out.*  -  -  -  '  Pur  on  your  hat  at  once,  and  come 
with  me  ! '  said  a  friendly  neighbor  the  other  afternoon,  as  he  burst  noiselessly 
but  tery  suddenly  into  our  country  sanctum :  *  say  not  a  word  to  Dame  Kniok, 
but  come  out  quietly  and  instantly,  so  as  not  to  surprise  or  frighten  her,  or  any 

of  the  family.    *  Young  Knick  '  has  taken  little  E ,  (our  four-year  old  *  wee 

boy  *)  into  the  carriage,  with  that  spirited  horse  which  stood  at  your  door  ; 
the  horse  has  run  away  with  them  at  an  awful  speed,  around  the  hill,  and 
down  the  upper  road  I  We  may  intercept  them ! '  To  the  father  or  mother 
who  may  read  this,  little  need  be  said.  May  we  be  spared  from  erer  again 
having  such  a  whirlwind  of  mental  agony  as  swept  by  us  with  that  foaming 
horse,  with  eyes^distended,  snorting  nostrils,  and  trailing  fragments  of  harness ! 
On  we  hurried.  Presently,  coming  to  a  turn  in  the  road,  we  met  *  Young 
KxicK,*  covered  with  mud,  leading  his  little  brother  bare-headed  and  un- 
harmed —  not  a  scratch,  a  bruise,  or  a  wound  upon  either  of  them  I  The  first 
had  been  thrown  head-long  from  the  vehicle,  as  it  struck  a  way-side  tree  ;  the 
other  little  fellow  remained  in  the  carriage  until  it  was  turned  completely 
l)Ottom-3ide  up  ;  at  which  tune  the  horse  liberated  himself  from  it ;  and  when 
first  seen  emerging  from  under  the  wheels,  he  said  :  *  Lou-lu,  was  n*t  that  a 
nice  ride  ?  *    And  pointing  to  the  horse,  as  he  was  rushing  away,  he  added  : 

*  That  's  the  way  the  money  goes  — 
Pop  !  goes  the  weasel ! ' 
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How  can  we  describe  oar  emotions  ?  —  the  change  from  fear  and  despair  to 
the  light  and  life  of  a  joyous  reality?    This  may  be  considered  as  scarcely 

worth  the  telling :  but  the  fact  is,  little  E is  a  *  great  boy,'  if  he  is 

small.  On  a  recent  bitter-cold  night  —  it  could  n't  have  been  colder  if  the 
thermometer  had  been  as  long  as  a  spy-glass  —  as  he  was  lying  in  bed,  and 
putting  his  arms  round  his  father's  neck,  and  snuggling  up  to  him,  the  *  old 
gentleman '  remarked  :  *  That  is  right,  little  boy  —  cuddle  up  close,  and  we  '11 
be  as  warm,  and  '  as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug.'  *  Yes,  fader,'  he  said,  *  TVe  '11  be 
as  warm  ixs-iivo  bugs  in  two  rugs.'  Mathematics,  of  this  exalted  type,  is  rare 
in  one  so  very  young.  A  bank-presidency  or  cashiership  will  doubtless  be  his 
ultimate  destination.    -    -    -    Reader,  purchase  the  following  book : 

Village  and  Farm  Cottages:  The  REgriREMEXTS  op  American  Village  Homes  con- 
sidered and  suggested :  with  Designs  for  such  Uouses,  of  Moderate  Cost.  By  Hbnrt 
\V.  Cleaveland,  William  Backus,  and  Samuel  D.  Backus.  Xew-York:  I).  Apple- 
TOK  AND  Company. 

Precisely  such  a  work  as  was  very  much  wanted,  and  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirably executed  books  of  its  class  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  printed  in  the 
very  best  manner,  upon  paper  of  the  finest  color  and  texture,  and  illustrated 
with  one  hundred  good  engravings.  AVe  are  glad  to  see  the  work  so  cordially 
welcomed,  and  can  safely  predict  for  it  a  wide  sale.  It  is  *  the  very  thing  '  for 
that  numerous  class  who  cannot  afford  to  build  expensive  houses  ;  for  it  shows 
how  a  charming  home-mansion,  tasteful  and  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  abound- 
ing with  interior  comforts,  and  pleasant  surroundings,  may  be  secured  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost.  We  have  representations  of  some  two  dozen  cottages 
and  farm-houses,  of  various  size,  accommodation,  and  style,  ranging  in  esti- 
mated cost,  from  six  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars.  These  humble  eleva- 
tions are,  for  the  most  part,  simple  and  graceful ;  tastefully  set  off  with  accom- 
paniments of  shrub  and  tree,  and  show  how  beautiful  rural  cottages  may  and 
ought  to  become.  The  floor  plans  and  sections  show  that  the  attention  given 
to  the  internal  arrangements  has  been  most  careful  and  judicious.  To  make 
communication  easy  between  the  rooms,  and  yet  to  insure  privacy  and  seclu- 
sion ;  to  facilitate  the  work  of  a  household  with  few  or  no  servants ;  to  make 
the  little  abode  pleasant  to  its  inmates  and  inviting  to  friends,  is  the  evident, 
and,  we  think,  the  successful  intent  of  the  authors.  Working  plans  and  printed 
specifications  for  each  house  can  be  had  at  a  trifling  cost,  upon  application  to 
the  architects.  This  is  a  novel  feature  in  architectural  publications,  and  a 
very  judicious  one.  *  The  book  contains  many  useful  remarks,  and  truly  prac- 
tical hints.  Any  person  about  to  build  may  read  with  profit  the  sections  on 
the  choice  of  a  lot,  on  the  adoption  of  a  plan,  on  painting,  on  our  forest  tim- 
bers, and  on  the  application  of  principles  to  details.'  -  -  -  Is  'xt  the  fol- 
lowing intensely  French  ?  It  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  one  of  our 
mercantile  houses  from  an  indignant  Frenchman,  to  whom  they  had  refused  to 
sell  a  bill  of  goods  on  time.    We  find  it  in  the  *  Express '  daily  journal : 

'  Gextlemkn's  :  We  have  receive  one  polite  note  of  you  to  say  that  you  have  refuse  to 
sell  to  us  of  the  Groods.  We  have  muen  of  sorrow,  gentlemens,  that  you  have  refuse, 
Air  by  it  you  have  lose  one  elegant  customer,  and  many  thousand  dollar  in  profit.  You 
have  not  incjuirc  in  the  right  places  about  our  rcsponsibilite.  You  have  inquire  of 
miserables  who  have  the  jealousy  of  our  grande  respectabilite,  and  who  have  the  desire 
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that  we  shall  be  as  contemptable  as  thej.  You  shall  to  ns  tell  who  thej  are,  and  wo 
shall  pull  the  nez  and  use  ot  the  cowhide  against  them.  We  have  gentlemena  of  n'eat 
resjjectabilite,  as  you  shall  see.  One  of  my  partner  has  since  long  lime  been  one  direc- 
tor in  the  Merchants  Bank,  and  the  other  is  always  a  very  rich  man.  We  write  this 
note  at  you  for  to  show,  that  you  hare  much  lost  by  to  refuse  to  sell  to  us  of  the  Goods, 
and  we  have  the  desire  of  you  to  satisfy  that  we  have  of  responsibility  very  much.  We 
have  beau  coup  of  sorrow  for  you,  s^entlemens,  that  you  have  lose  one  #/)^€n!ai(/ customer, 
but  you  have  the  fault,  not  we.  If  you  had  ask  in  the  right  places  you  would  have  find 
that  which  we  said  to  be  not  no  lie.  The  Groods  that  we  shall  now  want  we  shall  buy 
at  other  gentlemens  who  have  not  the  fear  of  to  get  cheated.  With  much  of  respect,'  etc. 

A  perfect  caricature  of  good  English.  -  -  -  Thanks  to  oar  Massachusetts 
'  friend,' '  "W.  S.  S.'  for  his  correspondence  and  his  designation.  We  accept 
both  with  pleasure.  He  writes — after  a  few  words  which  we  beg  him  to  be- 
lieve we  cordially  appreciate  —  as  follows :  *  *A  Good  Thing  '  is  not  properly 
before  the  people,  and  fittingly  chronicled,  unless  it  first  appears  in  the  Knick- 
erbocker :  I  send  you,  therefore,  the  following,  which  was  *  quit-claimed '  to 

me  a  few  evenings  since  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  0 d,  a  venerable  and  venerated 

clergyman  of  this  city,  himself  a  man  after  your  own  heart,  in  Lis  keen  appre- 
ciation of  an  '  hnmorosityt*  and  whose  '  good  things  *  said,  are  only  exceeded  by 
his  good  things  done,  during  a  life  of  over  seventy  years.  Not  long  since,  as 
he,  like  the  conundfumical  turkey  aforetime  mentioned  in  your  pages,  was 
'  going  round,  doing  good,^  he  called  upon  '  one  sick ; '  a  man  who,  although 
long  a  resident  within  the  reverend  Doctor's  precincts,  had  but  rarely  come 
under  the  fertilizing  effects  of  the  *  droppings  of  the  sanctuary.'    He  was  a 

very  sick  man  :  and  Dr.  0 d,  after  conversing  with  and  exhorting  ]iim 

in  his  usual  fervid  and  impressive  manner,  proposed  to  pray  with  him.  No 
objection  being  made,  he  proceeded  to  oflfer  up  a  feeling  petition  in  his  behalf. 
In  the  course  of  liis  fervid  supplication,  he  prayed  that  the  sick  man  might  be 
brought  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  (inter  alia)  that  he  might  have  a 

*  new  keart.^    At  this  point  of  the  ceremony  the  invalid  interposed :    *  Stop ! 

stop !  Dr.  0 D !    You  're  all  wrong !    There  an't  any  thing  the  matter 

with  my /z^arf;  that's  all  ngAi  enough!  It's  my  liver  that's  aiiin'I'  This 
anecdote  is  entirely  true,  in  every  respect.  Sydney  Smitu,  therefore,  may 
talk  as  he  please  concerning  the  matter-of-fact  conceptions  of  the  Scotch.:  but 
is  there  any  thing  extant  in  the  *  Land  o'  Cakes,'  that  can  exceed  this  very 
important  misconception?  -  -  -  What  a  work  is  Irving's  Life  of 
Washington  !  Who  can  explain  the  mystery  of  style  ?  Here  it  is  half-past- 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  yet  we  could  not  lay  down  the  volume  till  we 
had  finished  it.  We  shall  have  somewhat  to  say  of  it  in  our  next.  Our  friend 
Mr.  C.  T.  Evans,  Commission  Bookseller,  at  Number  18  Gilsey  Building, 
corner  of  Courtlandt-street  and  Broadway,  is  the  General  Agent  for  the  sale  of 
the  work  in  the  State  of  New-York.  -  -  -  For  the  last  ten  days,  in  town 
and  country,  every  body  has  been  half-freezing  to  death,  or  weather-bound  by 
heaped-up  drifts,  or  wastes  of  snow.  And  now  comes  '  E.  M.,'  our  clerk  of  the 
weather,  at  Brooklyn- Heights,  to  say  that  we  have  had  *  a  cold  term ; '  that 
he  has  had  a  ^frigorific  current,'  and  that  his  *  flag-staff  was  bent  exceedingly 
much!  *  (See  *  Courier  and  Enquirer  *  daily  journal  of  this  date,  January  the 
fifteentL)    When  does  the  next  Humbugeous  Term  begin  ?    What  say  the 

*  librations  *  on  the  '  Wihes  ?  '  -  -  -  Wk  don^t  know  of  any  body  who 
could  have  writtej*  the  following,  except  it  might  be  the  writer's  brother, 
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Charles  G.  Leland,  author  of 'Meister  KarVs  Sketch-Book'  a  rare  and  quaint 
work  just  published : 

'M  D  C  C  C  L  Y  I. 

*  Kb  sat  in  a  garret  in  Fifty-four, 

To  welcome  Fiftv-five. 

*  God  knows,'  said  lie,  *  if  another  year 

Will  find  this  man  alive. 
I  was  born  for  love,  I  live  in  song, 
Yet  loveless  and  songless  I  'm  passing  along. 

And  the  world  ?    Ilurrah ! 

Great  soul,  sing  on ! ' 

«   *  lie  sat  in  the  dark  in  Fifty-four, 
To  welcome  Fifty-five. 

*  God  knows,'  said  he,  '  if  another  year 

I  '11  any  better  thrive. 
I  was  bom  for  light  I  live  in  the  sun, 
Yet  in  darkness  and  sunless  I  'm  passing  on. 

And  the  world  ?    Hurrah ! 

Great  soul,  shine  on  ? ' 

*  He  sat  in  the  cold  in  Fifty-four, 

To  welcome  Fifty-five.' 

*  God  knows,'  said  he,  '  I  'm  fond  of  fire. 

From  warmth  great  jov  derive. 
I  was  bom  warm-hearted,  and  oh !  it  'a  wrong, 
For  them  all  to  coldly  pass  along. 

And  the  world  ?    Hurrah ! 

Great  soul,  bum  on  I ' 

'  He  sat  in  a  Home  in  Fifty-five, 
To  welcome  Fifty-six. 

*  Throw  open  the  doors  I '  he  cried  aloud, 

'  To  all  whom  Fortune  kicks. 
I  was  bora  for  love,  I  was  bom  for  song. 
And  grcnt-hearted  men  my  halls  shall  throng. 

And  the  world?    Hurrah! 

Great  soul,  sing  on  I '      * 

*  He  sat  in  bright  light  in  Fifty-five, 

To  welcome  Fifty-six. 

*  More  lights ! '  he  cried  out,  with  joyous  shout, 

'  Xight  ne'er  with  day  should  mix. 
I  was  Dora  for  light,  I  live  in  the  sun, 
In  the  joy  of  others  mv  life's  begun. 

And  the  world  ?    ISurrah ! 

Great  soul,  shine  on ! ' 

*  He  sat  in  great  warmth  in  Fifty-five, 

To  welcome  Fifty-six, 
In  a  glad  and  merry  company 

Of  whole-souled,  noble  Bncks  I 
I  was  bora  for  warmth,  I  was  born  for  love. 
And  here  I  am,  thank  God  above ! 
And  the  world  ?  Hurrah ! 
Great  soul,  bura  on  I  «.  p.  x./ 

Read  this  over  again.  -  -  -  Our  esteemed  friend  and  contemporary, 
of  the  Boston  *  Transcript*  evening  journal,  gave  recently  a  graphic  des- 
cription of  the  scene  which  presented  itself  to  the  passengers  upon  a  Boston 
and  Bangor  rail-road,  the  morning  after  Christmas,  as  they  sped  by  forests 
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and  fields,  silvered  with  the  frozen  spray  of  the  previous  evening's  darkness  and 
drizzle ;  and  he  cites,  with  extreme  appropriateness,  the  beautiful  lines  quoted 
in  a  subsection  of  ^OUapodiana*  in  the  Knickerbocker,  describing  a  similar 
scene.  But  oh  1  how  far  short  it  must  have  fallen  from  what  we  saw,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend  and  correspondent  that  same  morning  1  Never  shall  we 
see  the  like  again.  Such  a  combination  of  loveliness  and  grandeur  comes  but 
once  to  a  man  in  a  life-time  Through  pines,  and  cedars  thickly  set  with  pale 
blue  berries ;  through  leafless  maples  and  beeches ;  past  reaches  of  long  forest 
grass,  with  heads  like  the  bearded  rye,  past  lower  ever-greens,  with  trailing  vines 
among  them,  covered  with  crimson  balls,  like  the  berries  of  the  mountain- 
ash  —  through  all  these  we  ascended  to  Rockland  Tower,  commanding  a  view 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extent  And  every  thing  —  every  tree,  leafless  or  heavy 
with  undying  green,  each  blade  of  grass,  bare  spray  —  all  was  one  grand  prism  f 
Every  rifed  tree  was  a  chandelier  ;  every  ever-green  bowed  its  head  with  its 
weight  of  diamonds  ;  every  blue  and  red  berry  was  a  gem  of  the  first  water, 
and  of  matchless  polish !  But  beautiful  as  all  this  was,  it  was  excelled  in 
magnificence  of  effect  by  the  bare  silver  upland-woods,  across  the  Tapaan-Zee, 
and  over  against  the  far  eastern  horizon,  gleaming  between  us  and  the  bright 
morning  sun !  What  a  contrast  was  this  to  the  cold,  dim]^blue  of  the  western 
mountains,  fading  into  dimness  in  the  distance  I  But  after  all,  no  body  could 
appreciate  it  who  had  n't  seen  it,  and  we  might  just  as  well  have  said  nothing 
about  it  Such  a  scene  *  throws  Description  upon  the  parish.'  However, 
'  what  is  writ,  is  writ'  Would  it  were  worthier,  as  a  picture  of  what  can  never 
pass  from  our  memory,  while  we  have  a  standing  on  God's  earth,  and  a  breath- 
ing in  His  blessed  air.  -  -  -  New-York  long  wanted  a  great  and  a 
free  library  of  reference ;  and  at  length  such  a  boon  was  bestowed  upon  it 
by  its  wealthiest  merchant  This  is  a  *  fixed  fact,'  which  demands  more  em- 
phatic mention  than  it  has  yet  received.  A  visit  to  the  noble  establishment, 
erected  and  furnished  forth  so  munificently  as  a  free  gift  to  the  Commercial 
Emporium,  commands  the  fullest  admiration  of  the  citizen  and  the  stranger. 
It  has  already  accomplished  much  toward  enhancing  the  reputation  of  the 
metropolis,  and  affords  a  resource  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student,  the  artist, 
and  the  artisan.  It  Ls  to  be  regretted  that  any  portion  of  the  public,  however 
thoughtless,  should  view  the  arrangements  indispensable  for  the  care  and  just 
use  of  such  a  library  through  an  oblique  and  distorted  medium.  It  is  needless 
to  enter  into  an  argument  to  prove  the  necessity  for  a  methodical  and  system- 
atic control  of  a  collection  of  a  hundred  thousand  volumes,  all  of  great  value 
and  perfection  of  condition,  resorted  to  daily,  and  freely  to  be  enjoyed  by  every 
applicant  The  spirit  of  censure  which,  some  months  since,  found  vent  in  a 
limited  portion  of  the  press,  has  given  way  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  responsi- 
bilities and  difficulties  which  attend  the  details  of  such  a  labor  as  the  care  and 
order  of  a  large  library  demand.  And  those  cognizant  of  the  facts  can  attest, 
that  a  more  assiduous  and  eflScient  superintendent  than  Doctor  Cogswell, 
could  nowhere  be  found.  -  -  -  A  we.<?tern  friend  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing, as  an  extract  from  the  census-statistics  return  of  the  town  of  H ,  in 

Iowa :  *  What  is  the  population  of  your  town  ? '  The  answer  was  :  *  Irish,  175  : 
Amsterdam  Dutch,  109 :  of A^  dam  Dutch,  200:  Whites,  007 :  Total  popula- 
tion, 491.    There  were  formerly  eight  white  men,  including  the  writer,  who  has 
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*  decamped,'  *  levanted/  '^  vamosed  the  ranch  1 '    -    -    -    How  can  we  respond 

to  the  kinJnesa  of  our  friend  "  T /  who  sent  us  sach  an  acceptable  present 

from  the  shores  of '  Old  Massachiisetts  Bay  ? '  It  was  a  most  sensible,  valuable, 
welcome  gift ;  and  when  around  our  well^filled  table,  the  little  people's  rosy 
mouths  are  made  rosier  still  by  the  ruddy  fruit.  AVe  feel  a  renewed  regret  that 
we  cannot  personally  thank  the  ^neroua  donor  for  his  timely  and  considerate 
tribute.  -  -  -  Five  pages  of  brief  book-notices,  two  of  *  Children's  Goesip/ 
with  capital  communications  from  *  Jonx  Honeywell/  *  H,  P*  L.,'  etc.,  await 
insertion  in  our  next.  It  will  bo  seen  that  we  are  much  crowded  in  this  de- 
partment of  our  magazine  the  present  month.  .  -  -  Behold  the  great 
John  Pucenix,  alias  *  SguiBoul '    The  likeness  (a  daguerreotype)  is  perfect ; 


KOTt— Thli  latoftmpb  mif  be  rcllod  on  m  iothenUc,  «s  it  waa  mittca  Ly  avA  of 
Mr,  gquibob  f  most  intimate  Mead^ 
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It  seems  impossible  for  Mr.  Ph(enix  to  touch  any  subject,  without  educing 
some  '  food  for  fun '  out  of  it.  Being  in  Monterey,  and  writing  of  pecuniary 
and  local  matters^  there,  he  thus  describes  the  'State  of  the  Markets : ' 

'The  arrival  of  a  stranger  by  the  Maj.  Tompkins  from  San-Francisco,  during  the  past 
week,  with  specie  to  the  amount  of  $4.87^,  most  of  which  has  been  put  in  circulation, 
has  produced  an  unprecedented  activity  among  our  business  men.  Confidence  is  in  a 
great  measure  restored,  and  our  merchants  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  ot 
occupation.  The  following  is  the  state  of  our  market,  for  the  principal  articles  of  do- 
mestic consumption : 

*FLorR  —  Twenty-five  pounds,  imported  by  Boston  &  Co.  per  Major  Tompkins,  still 
in  first  hands:  flour  in  small  quantities  is  jobbing  readily  at  15  (3^  18  cents  9  lb*  ^e 
notice  sales  of  lo  ft  by  Boston  &  Co.,  to  Judge  Mkrritt.  on  private  terms. 

*  Pork  —  The  half  bbl.  imported  by  Col.  Russell,  in  March  last,  is  nearly  all  in  the 
hands  of  jobbers :  sales  of  4  ft  at  $1,  "half-cash :  remainder  in  note  at  4  monlbs.  A  halt 
bbl.  expected  by  Bootjack  &  Co.,  early  in  September,  will  overstock  the  market. 

*  Candy  —  Sales  of  0  sticks  by  Boston  &  Co.  to  purser  of  Maj.  Tompkins,  on  private 
terras :  the  market  has  a  downward  tendency :  candy  is  jobbing  in  sticks  at  G  (^  8 
cents. 

'Potatoes  —  We  notice  arrival  of  10  ft  from  the  Santa  Cruz:  no  sales. 

*  Dry  Goods  —  Sales  of  two  cotton  pocket  hdkfs.  by  McKinley  &  Co.  at  C2  J  (^  75 
cents :  indorsed  note  at  G  months.* 

Heavy  commercial  sales'  there  I  -  -  -  By  a  paragraph  in  the  marine  de- 
partment of  our  metropolitan  newspapers,  it  will  have  been  seen,  that  four 
Elephants  recently  arrived  at  this  port  from  the  neighborhood  of  Siam.  A 
friend  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  them,  represents  their  sufferings  by  sea- 
sickness as  terrible  in  the  extreme.  In  order  to  *  trim  ship,'  they  were  kept  in 
pairs  on  each  side  of  the  main  upper-deck,  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
walk  for  exercise.  Their  trunks  had  been  examined  at  the  *  customs '  in  Liver- 
pool, and  nothing  contraband  found  in  them.  About  five  hundred  miles  out, 
with  a  heavy  '  head  sea,'  they  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  distress  :  and 
oar  friend  says,  that  as  often  as  he  has  crossed  the  ocean,  he  never  saw  any 
passengers  so  afflicted  with  naiisea^marina.  The  elder  of  the  four,  who  had 
until  now  escaped,  and  who  had  cheered  his  companions  by  his  counsel  and 
Lis  example,  when  he  saw  the  depth  of  their  distress,  as  they  leaned  over  the 
taffrail,  and  gave  vent  to  their  uncontrollable  malady,  was  himself  compelled 
to  *  give  in '  to  the  nauseous  infection.  Indeed,  he  was  more  powerfully 
affected  than  either  of  the  others.  In  his  agony,  he  took  a  *  bight '  with  his 
trunk  upon  the  main-mast  fifty  feet  above  the  deck,  and  endeavored  to  swing 
himself  into  the  sea :  but  he  was  too  weak  to  effect  his  suicidal  purpose.  It  is 
dreadful  even  to  think  of  what  those  half-reasoning  creatures  must  have  suf- 
fered in  tliat  lingering  voyage!  -  -  -  Eureka!  —  we  have  found  it! 
Steel- pens  there  are,  of  various  kinds  ;  some  are  very  good  —  others  sharp, 
wiry,  splitty,  splashy.  You  *  can't  always  tell,'  and  don't  want  at  any  time 
to  have  a  pen  fail  you.  But  the  best  steel,  or  gold,  or  metal  pen,  of  whatso- 
ever kind,  only  simulates  in  excellence  a  well-made  quill-pen.  Fact.  Our  ob- 
jection to  quills  has  been,  that  they  are  not  long  enough  above  the  tube.  We 
never  touch  a  pen  within  at  least  two-and-a-half  inches  from  its  distilling  point. 
Bat  the  other  day,  watching  the  magical  touch  of  our  old  and  distinguished 
artist-friend  Elliott's  pencil,  as  he  was  finishing  the  noble  portrait  of  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Washington  IIu.vt  —  which,  among  several  other  splendid  productions  of 
his  pencil,  pictures  of  men  eminent  in  civil  and  political  life,  now  grace  his 
studio,  in  the  upper  apartments  of  the  old  Art-Union  Buildhig  —  we  noticed 
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the  long,  ligbt,  fairy  fabric  of  his  pencil-handles,  of  cedar :  and  '  onto  ooradf 
we  said  : '  *  That  is  the  pen-bandfe  we  have  long  sooght  Xow  for  the  real 
pen  —  the  quill-pea ! '  Weeks  have  since  gone  by — jet  nothing  bnt  a  noise- 
less quill-pen  glides  OTer  our  *  slips'  for  the  printer.  Xo  sputtering — no 
splashing  —  no  blacking  of  fingers'-ends,  since  the  gratefdl  present  of  disabled 
pencil-holders  from  our  preeminent  American  portrait-painter.  Pen-mending, 
when  rer|uired.  is  a  delight.  It  is  an  agreeable  interruption,  and  always  comes 
at  a  time  when  you  have  written  enough  to  pause,  and  *  mend  your  hand.'  It 
is  as  good  sls  stopping  to  read.  -  •  -  RitiHT  well  pleased  are  we  to  see  the 
elevation  of  Samuel  B.  Wi-jol worth,  Esq..  to  the  Secretarvship  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  our  State  Xormal  School,  of  which  he  has  been  for  a  long  time 
the  capable  and  popular  Principal.  A  fine  scholar,  an  excellent  preceptor,  a 
true  gentleman,  a  warm-hearted  friend,  under  whose  instructions  we  sat,  in  our 
earlier  academic  days,  (in  common  with  many  more  fortunate  fellow-students, 
not  now  unknown  to  fame.)  we  cannot  resist  an  impulse  —  bom  of  reminiscen- 
ces which  go  back  to  pregnant  instruction  and  pleasant  hours  —  to  say  how 
much,  in  onr  long-sottled  judgment,  the  State  has  gained  by  such  an  addition 
to  her  educational  force. 


•Tnii  Pmivi.M  or  WKLTitrEKDK!f/  Etc^  bt  Captaix  Oib!»ox.  — Mr.  J.  C.  Rrcnt,ODeof  oar 
wHI-known  piibM^hfrA,  at  NuinNcr  129  Fult/rn-street,  b»  iuaed  a  very  handsome  volume,  illas- 
traUfl  lijr  jmiiiiii  fnriy  wwHl-ont^,  from  original  ^ketchHS  hj  tho  aathor,  entitled  the  *Th^  PrUonM 
nf  \i'i-lfAPrrff^n,  and  a  (HatKUi  at  ths  Katt-lndlan  Archipelago.^  It  may  be  said  of  the  pictorial 
(lortlon^  of  tli«t  work,  thnt  they  claim  to  be  literal  and  trathfol  descriptions  of  the  characters  and 
fontiitiicM  of  Java  and  Sumatra: 

'  ('AfTAr!*  Oin^o<«*H  Toliimo  ombracM  some  mention  of  early  inflnenees,  which  led  the  author  to 
n/lvi>ntrirn  in  th"  V,w\ ;  htH  voymrt*  Uiitlicr  in  hiii  own  vessel,  the  *  Flirt,' Nisitins  many  small  islands 
but  llttli'  k  Mown  in  itio  Houth*AtIantlc  and  Indian  Oceans ;  his  arrival  in  the  Malayan  ArchiDelago, 
nu<l  wrjoiiru  til  ih<-  IntiTtor  of  Sumatra,  wliore  he  saw  apparent  evidences  of  semi-human  beings 
and  iMTAfiif  Ar(|uiilnt4>(1  with  prtnrcsand  nobles  of  the  island,  and  their  fiunilies;  visiting  them  at 
tlioir  lioiii«-!«  nn>l  {urtnkinx  <>f  tbrlr  iKWpitallty,  studying  their  literature,  and  obeerviog  their  reli- 
Klon,  luw4,  ('ii«tiiiMH,  and  sorlal  habits,  &s  nocullnr  to  tbc  Malay  race,  and  as  affecteti  by  European 
InfliiciMvn  ;  ntid  forming  inttmato  friendly  relations,  which  were  intermpted  by  the  Jealousy  of 
Dutch  uiili'liih,  rnii^luK  til^  arrcMt,  tho  seizure  of  his  vcsst>l,  his  confinement  in  the  prison  of  Welte- 
vrwliMi,  III  tho  iHlnrid  of  .Java,  whon«  ho  rcnialnod  one  yoar  and  a  haH  undergoing  a  most  extraor- 
dinary |)rom*'<iit|on  nt  thi>  hands  of  tho  KovtTnniont  of  Netherland  India.  The  grand-daughter  of  a 
Huiuritrrtii  prlnoo  bcfrhMnUMl  him  there,  nnd  hu  had,  within  his  prison-cell,  a  most  interesting  expe- 
rtoni'o  of  Miiliiy  and  •Invanosi)  character;  moetlni;  with  a  heroism  of  devotion  bordering  upon  the 
regtoiiH  of  roiniuioo  -  whli*h  brightened  many  prbon  hours,  and  floally  enabled  him,  when  liia  Ufe 
was  In  diiUKor,  to  ofTfct  his  esoA()«*. 

'  Tho  rouiftiitk  beauty  and  \nwi\Q  life  of  Indian  isles  are  arrayed  In  the  yestore  of  Eastern  story ; 
while  the  tfrnver  faets  of  Ihe  roiintry's  resources  and  of  European  influence  and  dominion,  are  set 
ftirth  In  fnoro  solu>r  garb.  Hut  faotn  alone  are  presented,  nnd  are  dl  bnt  a  small  portion  of  what 
might  be  said  about  i>leH  and  rares  so  little  known  to  this  Western  world;  about  weak  and  worth- 
Umis  prlnee^  and  simple,  heroic  women :  alM>ut  climes  of  perpetual  spring,  lands  of  unfading  ver- 
dures rooks  seamed  with  gold,  grovi^  illlc<l  with  spices,  and  an  unsurpassed  beauty  and  boun^  of 
Nature  everywhere. 

•  N(«w  an<l  InterestlnjT  pnwpecta  In  tho  ftiture  destiny  of  the  East-Indian  Archipelago  are  opened 
up  for  tho  oont^Muplatlon  of  tho  (.'Uristian  philosopher  and  statesman/ 

'TuK  Oi.o  ri.\Y-flROUMn,'  is  tho  taking  title  of  quite  a  pretty  song,  just  published  by  Furrs, 
Pomp  ani»  iViMrANv,  tho  words  by  Edward  I.  Allkx,  and  the  music  by  L  Di  Bvvir.  *Any 
body '  e.uild  slnj:  It  and  play  the  accompaniment  —  and  almost  any  body  would  like  it  The  musio 
Is  sultotl  for  a  tenor  or  bnrlt«»ne.  but  is  not  beyond  the  compass  of  most  base  voices.  A  'hyper- 
orltlo '  once  complained  of  the  exqulMte  ^Ben  Bolt^^  that  its  rhythmical  structure  was  Imperfect, 
s<une  of  the  linen  not  being  full,  while  others  were  redundant  Yet  who  does  not  think  the  longt 
when  j»MM^.  all  the  better  for  these  defects?  Tho  same  fault  might  pcrliaps  be  found  with  the 
song  boft»re  u* ;  and  a  similar  defence  of  it  made. 

*  lIoMK  (\>Mr\>iiTa,*  is  tho  title  of  a  rerj  osefhl  book,  pabUahed  by  Bu5ci  and  Bbotsb,  9»- 
Mu-»tri^t«  New- York. 
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OLD    HABITS    COMPARED    WITH    NEW. 

To  a  person  who,  like  the  writer,  can  look  back  upon  more  than  three- 
score and  ten  years  of  intelligent  existence,  it  is  amusing  if  not  instruc- 
tive —  and  may  be  both  to  others  —  to  recall  the  changes  in  the  habits, 
manners,  and  conveniences  of  social  life  he  has  witnessed  within  that 
period. 

If,  among  habits,  we  include  *  the  fashions,'  the  alterations,  or  rather 
alternations,  will  be  found  much  greater  than  in  either  of  the  other 
classes.  But  before  exhibiting  them,  it  may  be  as  well  to  generalize 
the  term,  and  notice  some  of  those  customs  of  society  which,  next  to 
fashions,  have  undergone  the  greatest  oscillations,  and,  like  comets  still 
in  their  aphelion,  may  return  before  the  sun  sets  upon  the  present  gene- 
ration. One  of  these  prevailed  once  in  Denmark,  where  it  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Prince-philosopher  of  that  ancient  kingdom,  as  '  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.'  The  present  age  de- 
serves no  greater  credit  for  any  thing  than  for  its  improvement  in  the 
particular  which  called  forth  the  animadversion  of  Hamlet.  When  I 
was  a  young  man  —  and  I  was  told  it  was  so  earlier  —  it  was  only  by 
a  resolute  exertion  of  self-denial  and  resistance  to  temptation  that  a  guest 
could  escape  sober  from  a  dinner-party.  Nor  was  the  difficulty  pecu- 
liar to  parties  consisting  wholly  of  young  men  ;  nor  to  those  composed 
of  the  yoimg  and  the  old  together ;  for  many  who  were  *  old  enough  to 
know  better,'  were  apt  to  indulge  in  greater  excesses  than  those  who 
were  young  enough  to  call  them  fathers.  Some  of  these  grave  and 
reverend  seniors,  were  renowned  as  three,  or  even  five-bottle  men,  es- 
pecially two  wine-merchants  of  the  same  name,  as  well  as  of  the  same 
trade,  who,  if  they  agreed  in  nothing  else,  agreed  in  setting  the  same 
example  to  their  customers. 

These  bibulous  heroes,  however,  though  Irishmen,  were  excelled  by 
a  certain  Scotch  peer,  who  held  a  military  command  in  Canada  during 
the  war  of  1812.  Upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  this  doubly-redoubta- 
ble hero  visited  New-York,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  was  invited  to 
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dine  by  one  of  tho  most  famous  of  our  Amphytrions,  and  in  honor  of  tho 
occasion  carried  off  the  contents  of  six  bottles  under  his  belt ;  but,  by 
way  of  apology,  declared  that  he  had  never  tasted  such  Madeira  before ! 
The  reformation  in  this  respect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  refine- 
ment of  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  the  community,  and  to  the  ex- 
ample of  temperate,  not  temperance-men. 

Connected  with  this  excess  was  the  fashion  of  challenging  each  other 
during  tho  repast  to  '  take  wine/  and  this  repeatedly,  till  &e  circle  of 
tho  table  had  been  completed.  Thus,  at  large  parties,  the  weak  heads 
were  endangered  before  the  cloth  was  removed.  Nor  was  this  practice 
confined  to  the  gentlemen,  except  as  challengers.  "Where  ladies  were 
of  tho  party,  the  invitation  was,  in  preference  and  pohteness,  given  to 
them,  and  readily  accepted  ;  but  not  as  promptly  as  by  the  ladies  in 
Dublin,  of  whom  it  is  reported  that  if  a  gentleman  looked  at  one,  she 
would  answer,  *  Port,  Sir,  if  you  please.' 

Then  again,  at  the  dessert,  toasts  were  given,  and  an  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  both  belles  and  beaux,  of  proposing  the  healUi  of  their 
favorites  ;  whilo  statesmen  and  politicians  availed  themselves  of  it,  to 
honor  their  associates  and  leaders.  A  memorable  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  at  the  table  of  the  elder  President  Adams,  where  Govemeur 
Morris,  then  a  senator  in  Congress  from  this  State,  was  among  the  in- 
vited. It  was  at  the  time  of  the  feud  existing  between  the  President 
and  General  Hamilton,  arising  from  the  animadversions  of  the  latter 
upon  the  sudden  and  disgraceful  compromise  of  our  difierences  with  the 
Frcncli  Eopublic.     Mr.  Morris  was  called  on  by  Mrs.  Adams  for  a  toast. 

•  Madam,'  said  ho,  *  I  will  give  you  the  health  of  my  friend  Hamilton.' 
The  lady  indignantly  replied  :  '  Sir,  that  is  a  toast  never  drank  at  this 
table/  *  Suppose  then.  Madam,'  was  tho  cool  rejoinder, '  we  drink  it 
now  for  tl\c  first  time.*     *  Mr.  Morris  I '  exclaimed  the  excited  hostess, 

•  if  yo\i  |H»wi8t,  I  sliall  invito  the  ladies  to  withdraw.'  *  Perhaps,'  re- 
tortiM  tho  imperturbable  Senator,  '  it  is  time  for  them  to  retire.'  The 
M^rnnl  wnn  given,  and  as  the  ladies  rose  in  obedience  to  it,  the  Senator 
Hiirnng  from  his  seat,  and  stumped  upon  his  wooden  leg  to  the  door, 
tm*»\v  it  wide  open,  and  with  his  constitutional  effirontery  fairly  bowed 
MiH.  Adunis  and  her  ladies  out  of  the  room. 

A  f'lcr  his  retirement  from  public  life,  Mr.  Morris,  so  long  as  he  re- 
uittiiied  a  bachelor,  dispensed  a  liberal  hospitality  at  his  seat  at  Morris- 
sania.  He  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  cuisine^  and  for  the 
quality  of  his  French  and  German  wines,  not  less  than  for  other  luxuries 
which,  as  a  Sybarite,  he  indulged  in,  as  well  as  for  the  splendor  of  his 
whole  establishment.  With  a  generosity  and  discrimination  not  very 
common  among  his  contemporaries,  he  sometimes  extended  his  dinner- 
invitations  to  *  rising  young  men.'  Whether  falling  within  that  cate- 
gory or  not,  I  happened  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  parties,  when 
my  neighbor  at  table,  who  was  addicted  to  smoking,  inquired  of  the 
host,  by  way  of  hint  for  the  introduction  of  segars,  *  whether  the  gentle- 
men in  France,'  (where  Mr.  Morris  had  been  Minister,)  *  ever  smoked ! ' 

•  Gentlemen  smoke  nowhere,'  was  the  curt  and  emphatic  answer. 

From  the  habits  of  convivial  life,  the  transition  is  natural  to  thoBe 
which  adorn  or  disfigure  the  person ;  and  in  these  the  ccmtnst,  if  not 
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the  improTement,  is  greater  than  in  the  former.  I  am  old  enough  to 
rememher  the  reign  of  cocked  hats,  and  embroidered  clothes  among  the 
men»  and  of  hoops,  stays,  stomachers,  and  towering  head-dresses  among 
the  women.  The  first  three  were  decidedly  graceful,  and  imparted  an 
air  of  dignity  to  the  person,  even  where  nature  had  denied  it.  But  it 
is  wondeHul  that  any  taste  not  corrupted  by  fashion,  could  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  preposterous  head-castles  of  the  women,  or  to  the  queues 
and  tovpees  of  the  men.  My  father's  suits  of  blue  and  silver,  claret  and 
gold,  or  plain  black  velvet,  with  swords  to  match,  seemed  to  atone  for 
his  frizzed  and  powdered  hair,  gathered  in  a  silken  bag,  or  bound  in 
ribbon,  hanging  like  a  tail  behind  ;  but  I  never  could  endure  the  high 
eoifiuro  of  my  mother,  especially  when  she  was  compelled  to  have  it 
built  up  the  day  before  a  City  Assembly,  or  grand  private  party,  and 
consequently  to  pass  the  night  with  what  sleep  she  could  get  in  an  easy- 
chair.  This  absurd  fashion,  however,  was  not  a  modem  invention ; 
but  was  known  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  whose  satire  it  pro- 
voked: 

'  J}4premU  ordlnQnUy  tot  ad  hve  eompagifmt  ciUwn^ 
uEdificavU  caput ;  Aruiromaehen  a/rorUe  viMit; 
Poet  minor  est* 

Diluted  thus  in  Dryden's  translation  : 

*  With  curU  on  curls  they  build  the  head  before, 
And  mount  it  with  a  formidable  tower : 


A  giantess  she  seems ;  but  look  behind. 
And  then  she  dwindles  to  the  pigmy  kind.' 


This  monstrosity  was  revived  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  whence, 
of  course,  it  travelled  to  England,  where  it  attained  its  height  in  the 
reign  of  Clueen  Anne,  and  was  ridiculed  with  the  delicate  tact  and  re- 
fined humor  of  Addison,  in  the  '  Spectator.'  This  extinguished  it  for  a 
time.  Upon  its  reappearance  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  it  was 
attacked,  among  other  modes,  by  a  caricature,  representing  a  victim 
under  the  hands  of  a  hair-dresser,  constructing  the  edifice  firom  the  top 
of  a  step-ladder. 

The  inconvenience  attending  this  fashion  was  met  subsequently  by 
the  substitution  of  ungs,  introduced,  no  doubt,  for  the  relief  of  those  mi- 
fortunate  dames  who  were  shorn  of  their  natural  curls,  or  whose  tresses 
had  been  bleached  by  time ;  but  eventually  adopted  by  those  who, 
poMessing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  both,  were  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
pain  and  tedium  incident  to  the  rearing  of  the  pile,  with  combs  and 
corling-tongs,  securing  it  with  pins  and  pomatum,  and  ornamenting  it 
with  powder,  feathers,  gauze,  and  jewels. 

Against  stays  and  hoops  I  shall  venture  to  say  nothing,  as  they  have 
nftppeaied  with  some  improvement.  The  old  fabric  of  kid  and  whale- 
bone has  given  place  to  more  pliable  materials,  and  to  a  more  natural 
shape  of  the  corsage,  which  is  not  cut  in  front  as  low  as  its  predecessor ; 
although,  by  way  of  compensation,  it  is  reduced  to  a  lower  depth  be- 
hind, where,  however,  the  exposure  is  modest  compared  with  the  ex- 
hibitioa  made  before.  The  revival  of  the  inner  buttress  of  the  petti- 
coats ii  confined,  as  yet,  to  the  bell-hoop  —  which  may  be  suffered  to 
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pass  without  censure,  except  as  a  globular  superfluity,  sweUing  the 
diameter  of  the  person  beyond  reasonable  and  convenient  bounds 
Should  it,  however,  expand  to  the  dimensions  of  the  *  eld  Court  '-Aoqp, 
which  extended  at  right-angles  to  the  boddice,  as  far  as  the  tips  of  tho 
fingers  could  reach,  it  would  deserve  what,  as  long  as  it  was  or  shall 
be  the  fashion,  it  never  did  or  will  receive,  the  severest  denunciation  of 
the  admirers  of  female  grace  and  elegance. 

Among  other  nominal  reforms,  the  first  French  Revolution  abolished 
not  only  hoops,  but  the  less  dispensable  article  of  petticoats,  at  least  all 
but  a  single  one  ;  and  our  belles  were  not  ashamed  to  parade  the 
streets  in  a  costume  so  transparent  as  to  display  their  shapes  almost  as 
plainly,  but  not  always  so  advantageously,  as  those  of  the  model-aitista 
of  these  latter  days.  Stays  and  stomachers  were  also  abandoned,  ud 
even  waists ;  for,  following  the  same  revolutionary  example,  nothing 
was  lefl  to  confine  the  robe  to  the  body  but  a  narrow  belt  or  libboo, 
dignified,  according  to  the  afiectation  Uien  in  vogue,  by  the  Soman 
name  of  cesttcs.  This  cincture  clasped  the  form  as  nearly  under  the 
arms  as  the  natural  ornaments  of  the  bust  would  admit.  The  French 
pattern,  like  all  their  innovations,  was  an  exaggerated  imitation  of  the 
statues  of  classic  antiquity,  and  our  second-hand  copy  of  the  fashion 
was,  as  usual  in  similar  cases,  exaggerated  from  the  French. 

With  the  decay  of  our  national  sympathy  with  the  Jacobins  of  France, 
the  influence  of  her  fashions  declined ;  and  the  insolence  of  Citizen 
Genet,  and  his  consequent  dismissal  as  Minister  from  the  French  Be- 
public,  contributed  materially  to  destroy  it.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  familiars  of  the  secret  diplomacy  of  the  French  Directory  had  at- 
tempted to  tamper  with  our  Envoys  in  Paris,  that  short  waists  and 
scant  petticoats  were  repudiated.  The  reform,  however,  was  gradual : 
and  it  was  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  their  fashion  assumed  its 
present  form.  There  existed  formerly  a  mysterious  appendage  to  the 
person  too  conspicuous  to  escape  notice,  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  no- 
menclature must  have  been  derived,  previously  to  reversing  its  position, 
from  its  having  been  fathered  upon  some  bishop^  who,  perhaps,  was 
suspended  on  that  very  accomit ;  while  the  name  more  recently  at- 
tached to  it  may  have  had  the  same  origin,  from  the  bustle  either  ex- 
hibited or  produced  by  the  same  or  some  other  prelate.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  as  in  natural  cases,  ccssante  causa,  ccssat  et  effectum,  bo  lot  this 
artificial  protuberance  be  abated  also. 

*  Revenons  a  nos '  tctes  de  *  moutons  * —  wigs  worn  by  men.  "With- 
out attempting  to  trace  their  genealogy  beyond  their  immediate  ances- 
tors, the  perruqueSy  pass  we  at  once  to  their  descendants,  as  they 
branched  ofl'into  three-tail,  bob-tail,  or  no-tail,  whether  with  or  without 
tyc-club,  queue,  or  curls  —  from  the  full-bottomed  buzz  wig  of  the  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity,  to  the  smug  caxon  sported  by  his  coachman  ;  in  one  or 
the  other  form  they  were,  within  my  memory,  worn  almost  universally 
by  grave  and  reverend  seniors  of  every  profession  and  trade.  The  stn- 
pendous  fabric  of  horse-hair  which  towered  upon  the  head  of  Bishop 
Provoost,  upon  his  return  from  his  consecration  in  England,  might  have 
been  the  prototype  of  the  more  celebrated  wig  of  the  more  cdebrated 
Doctor  Parr :  yet  was  it  rivalled  by  those  of  Doctor  liYingBtoii  of  the 
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Dutch  Refbimed,  and  Doctor  Rodgen  of  the  Preshyterian,  Churches. 
But  these  good  men  all  had  smaller  ones  for  ordinary  occasions,  resem* 
hling  the  secular  pattern  worn  generally  with  powder  hy  elderly  gen- 
tlemen of  the  laity ;  while  the  younger  memhers  of  society  were  con- 
tent with  their  natural  locks,  if  sufficiently  disfigured  hy  frizzing  in 
front,  and  curled,  or  expanded  into  ailes  de  pigeon  at  the  side,  terminat- 
ing behind  with  a  club  or  a  queue,  or  platted  and  turned  up  in  military 
style,  the  whole  scented,  pomatumed,  and  frosted  with  powder.  In 
process  of  time  the  club  was  banished,  and  long  queues  reduced  to  short 
ones,  yclept  codicils.  But  at  length  the  whole  apparatus  exploded, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  natural  hair,  or  its  counterfeit,  the  Brutus 
wig  —  the  solitary  improyement  resulting  from  the  French  Eeyolution, 
and  still  patronized,  as  well  as  its  epitome,  the  scratch,  by  ci-devant 
jeunes  hommes  of  all  nations. 

The  out-door  coyering  for  the  head  at  the  commencement  of  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  was  a  cocked  or  three-cornered  hat  worn  uniyersally 
by  the  men.  The  round  hat,  in  nearly  its  present  form,  was  confined 
to  youth ;  though  there  was  an  exception  in  a  school-fellow  of  my  own, 
who  made  his  appearance  among  us,  upon  his  arriyal  from  England, 
where  he  was  born,  in  a  cocked-hat,  swallow-tailed  coat,  and  knee- 
breeches  —  the  usual  dress  at  that  time  of  the  English  youth,  but  cast 
off  in  the  Provinces  by  Young  America.  This  oldest  of  the  friends  of 
my  youth  is  the  veritable  last  of  the  cocked-hats.  Shoes  and  stockings 
were  worn  by  old  and  young,  with  buckles  in  the  shoes,  and  at  the 
knee-bands.  Boots  were  monopolized  by  the  military,  with  a  dispensa- 
tion in  favor  of  civilians  who  rode  on  horse>back. 

The  *  customary  suit  of  solemn  black,'  now  so  universal,  was  appro- 
priated exclusively  to  mourning,  and  by  the  clergy ;  although  considered 
the  proper  garb  also  of  the  other  learned  professions,  and  full  dress  for 
alL  Frock-coats  and  pantaloons,  with  half-boots,  came  in  with  the 
French  Revolution.  But  small-clothes,  or  shorts,  were  by  no  means  su- 
perseded. Although  slily  appropriated  by  the  other  sex,  they  were  still 
retained  for  masculine  attire  nearly  to  the  present  day,  of  satin,  silk,  or 
casfcimcre  for  full  dress,  and  of  doe-skin  or  corduroy  for  riding,  with  top- 
boots,  such  as  of  late  are  chiefly  confined  to  grooms  and  '  sporting 
'gents*  Strings  were  first  substituted  for  buckles  by  the  Girondists  iu 
France,  as  commemorated  by  Canning  in  his  anti-Jacobin  poem  of  the 
'  New  Morality,*  where  he  sneers  at '  Roland  the  Just,  with  ribbons  in 
his  shoes.' 

The  long  cravat,  or  scarf,  of  Mecklin  lace,  or  of  cambric  —  such  as 
are  seen  in  Kneller's  or  Lely's  portraits  —  was  followed  by  stocks  of  the 
latter  material  ;  and  these,  by  neckerchiefs  of  white  muslin.  The  shirt 
was  adorned  with  frills  and  ruffles  of  some  of  those  fabrics,  and  both  its 
standing  and  over-lapping  collars  appeared  before  the  pleated  bosom, 
introduced  latterly,  with  the  revival  of  the  black  stock  and  neckerchief, 
worn  at  first  only  by  the  military.  The  trowsers,  once  peculiar  to  sea* 
faring  men,  were  adopted  for  convenience  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  his  officers  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  have  since  become  common 
to  all  clasdcs.     Cloaks,  also,  were  originally  a  part  of  the  military  cos 
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tume,  while  the  pelisse  was  the  wear  of  civilians ;  and  neitlier  haTe 
been  entirely  superseded  by  more  modem  inventions.  Watch-coats, 
whose  name  indicates  their  origin,  were  not  long  confined  to  the  '  sleepy 
guardians  of  the  night/  but,  with  the  addition  of  many  capes,  wexe 
adapted  first  by  coachmen,  and  then  by  amateur  Jehus. 

The  independence  of  the  South-American  Provinces  was  the  fore- 
runner of  another  revolution  in  over-coats.  The  opening  of  their  trade 
furnished  the  material  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  manufacture  of 
India-rubber  garments  and  over-shoes.  Hitherto  this  article  had  been 
imported  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  the  shape  of  small  pottles,  and 
used  for  little  other  purpose  than  erasing  pencil-marks.  Among  the 
various  articles  now  made  of  it  is  the  Mackintoshj  so  called  from  the 
inventor,  which,  as  a  top-coat,  has  been  succeeded  by  the  other 
foreign  varieties  of  sacques,  paletots^  and  ponchos. 

Passing  from  costume  to  the  toilet-table  and  its  accoutrements,  the 
chief  modem  acquisition  is  the  attar  of  roses,  imported  by  our  navy  offi- 
cers, in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  from  the  Mediterranean.  Great 
improvements  have  within  that  period  been  made  in  the  compositioii 
and  mode  of  applying  a  certain  mysterious  cosmetic,  the  use  of  which 
should  heighten  the  complexions  of  our  belles. 

The  disuse  of  powder  gave  birth  to  the  hair-brash,  followed  by  a 
similar  instrament  for  the  digital  extremities :  that  for  the  teeth  had, 
fortunately,  long  preceded  both. 

In  the  habitations  of  our  contemporaries  are  to  be  found  greater  im- 
provements than  in  the  adornment  of  their  persons.  Not  only  have 
architectural  beauty  and  convenience,  both  without  and  within,  in  re- 
gard to  materials,  as  well  as  form,  been  consulted  and  studied  ;  but  a 
better  taste  prevails  in  fumiture  and  other  interior  embellishments.  In 
respect  to  these  last,  perhaps  the  fault  lies  in  their  too  great  accumula- 
tion, in  many  instances  crowding  the  apartment  to  the  hazard  of  in- 
juring a  costly  article,  or  breaking  one's  shins.  The  increased  supply 
of  coal,  and  the  improvement  in  grates  and  stoves,  have  added  much  to 
domestic  comfort  in  parlor,  kitchen,  and  hall :  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Croton-water  into  our  houses  afibrds  not  merely  a  culinary  conve- 
nience, but  a  luxury  in  its  liberal  use,  especially  in  that  great  preserva- 
tive of  health,  the  bath. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  if  this  were  the  only  Itfxury  resulting 
from  the  progress  of  improvement.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  &ared  that 
the  multiplication  of  the  means  of  physical  enjoyment  may  lead  to 
their  abuse  ;  the  accumulation  of  wealth  to  extravagance  in  its  use ; 
and  sensuous  pleasures  to  moral  and  intellectual  degradation.  There 
ar6,  however,  signal  examples  to  the  contrary.  Some  of  our  ftplendid 
mansions  contain  collections  of  books,  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art, 
which  illustrate  the  cultivation  of  their  owners.  But  these,  unfortu- 
nately, are  exceptional  cases. 

The  introduction  of  the  steam-power,  and  engine,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  vessels  and  vehicles,  with  the  more  wonderful  inventions  of  the 
magnetic  telegraph,  daguerreotypes,  etc.,  I  leave  to  your  scientific  cor- 
respondents, being  myself  but  plain  Absabam  Slmbkt. 
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•the    deluge      of    the    editor. 

Mb.  L.0.  Clark: 

DeabSib: 

"When  I  was  but  *a  bit  of  a  boj,' 
Hard  lessons  little  heeding, 

I  found  a  flowing  flood  of  joy- 
In  Knickerbockee  reading. 

Firsts  Ibving,  with  his  perfect  page, 

(Our  Koh-i-noor  of  writing) 
Quick  with  youth,  but  wise  as  age, 

And  beauty  never  slighting, 
Came  floating  by,  and  swept  along, 

And  flowed  and  still  is  flowing ; 
Stolen  off  by  others  into  song. 

And  bubbled  by  their  blowing. 

Then  Bbtant,  with  his  solemn  stride, 

Rehearsing  to  the  Future, 
Moved  slowly  on  at  even-tide^ 

In  deep  commune  with  Nature. 

Then  Pebcival,  whose  name  not  yet 

Is  great  as  Time  shall  make  it. 
Strewed  moral  flowers,  still  dewy- wet, 
'  Or  stripped  a  vice  stitrk-nakedL 

Then  Willis,  like  a  wayside  bee, 
Twixt  saddening  sorrow-showers. 

Hummed  mournful  round  the  willow-tree, 
Or  sported  *mid  the  flowers. 

Then  tearin*,  tidy  Teddy  PowEB  I 

Och,  murtherl  how  I  laughed, 
And  rolled  about  upon  the  floor 

Till  people  thought  me  daft ! 
Sure,  Power  was  e'en  a  funny  blade, 

Lord  rest  his  joyous  sowl ! 
Och,  wirra !  'twas  a  sorry  spade, 

Which  dug  ihat  narrow  howl  1 

Then  CoNTtAD  martial  music  blew, 

(An  organ-rolling  verse,) 
To  numbers  and  to  virtue  true. 

Strong,  musical,  and  terse. 

And  HosnEB  mused  with  moving  feet, 

Down  syllables  of  song, 
Like  one  who  hurries  in  the  street, 

Yet  thinks  among  the  throng. 

And  happy  Holmes,  who  takes  the  step, 

That  never  fails  to  tickle  us. 
In  stepping  down  or  stepping  up. 

Sublimely  or  ridiculous. 
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Then  Donald  Mitchell  I  Marvdons  dream, 

Flowing  full  of  solace ; 
Laughing  like  a  summer-stream, 

Washing  like  Pactolus. 

And  Hallece  1  I  am  glad  that  I 

Have  read  some  lines  of  thine, 
"Which  ever,  like  a  May-mom  sky, 

Come  o'er  this  earth  of  mine. 

Of  Morris  I  have  this  to  say, 

His  song  is  now  my  own ; 
Except  I  whistle,  sing,  or  play, 

111  let  Ihai  tree  alone. 

Ho  I  ho  I  John  Gr.  Saxe  I  whose  rhyming  ride 
Jingled  and  jolted  poor  Miss  McBride, 
As  he  sat  and  drove  by  that  lady's  side, 

In  a  curious  car  of  fiction ; 
Or  punched  his  team  with  a  pointed  pun. 
Till  panting  Pegasus  took  to  a  run 

Of  double-dealing  diction. 
If  Saxe  had  only  opened  his  eyes 
At  first,  where  the  Indus  takes  its  rise, 
'Neath  far-off  Eastern  India  skies, 

Tlie  country  of  the  Pun-jaub ; 
He  might  have  popped  his  puns  about, 
And  punned  the  Pundits  into  a  pout, 

For  patience  has  but  one  JoU 
« 
Leland  !  whoso  home  is  a  Dutch  resort, 
Or  long  Dutch  oath  by  way  of  retort, 
•A  fellow  of  infinite  jest'  and  sport. 

And  wit  exceedingly  quick 
In  galloping  rhyme,  that  halts  betime, 
I  '11  bet  $2.00  against  a  dime, 

That  Charles  G.  Leland  's  a  Brick. 

And  Taylor  !  strolling  round  the  world, 

Seeking  sights  and  sayings, 
Goes  with  his  banner  all  unfurled, 

In  Pi)ito  of  critic  brayings. 
That  eye  severe,  that  Roman  nose. 

Doth  indicate  the  Norman, 
Whose  nature  ever  onward  goes. 

In  citizen  or  war-man. 

Where  *  La  Belle  Riviere's  water  gleams^ 

Through  forest-painted  shadows. 
Coaxing  down  her  hundred  streams 

From  wood-lands  wild  and  meadows — 
Still  growing ;  onward  winds  along 

Around  the  *  dark  and  bloody  ground,' 
Where  Prentice  tunes  his  fiery  song. 

Illuming  all  the  West  around; 
Bearing  the  light  for  one  whose  might 

Shall  come,  as  Mississippi  does, 
From  some  lone  fountain  out  of  sights 

To  gather  every  flood  that  flowa^ 
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And  mix  them  all  in  one  assaj 

Of  song,  beneath  his  wise  control, 
And  pour  them  through  the  waiting  sea — 

The  grand,  great  gulf  of  Western  souL 

In  the  furthest  Yankee  State, 
With  its  turpcn^e  and  tor-ing, 

Where  the  pines  and  fish  are  great, 

And  the  Liquor  law  of  late 
Seems  to  make  no  little  warrmg ; 

There  Dame  Freedom  took  a  notion 
In  the  Autumn  ripe  and  mellow, 

Near  the  Atlantic  Ocean^ 

And  with  woman's  gentle  motion 
Summoned  she  our  own  Longfellow. 
Mine  own  scholar,'  said  our  mother, 

'  This  is  but  a  land  echoing 
From  this  ocean  to  the  other; 
Each  lone  poet  to  his  brotlier 

Blows  a  reed  of  foreign  growing. 
Take  this  alder,  growing  /lerc, 

Punch  the  pith  out,  form  and  tunc  it ; 
Blow  ft  blast,  and  I  will  hear; 
Aye  I  't  is  well :  it  suits  my  ear. 

Hiawatha  I  thou  hast  done  it' 

Curtis  I  like  a  musing  owl. 

Broods  o'er  the  ruined  shrines 
Of  Truth  and  Love  —  those  twuas  of  soul  — 

And  'mid  the  poison  vines 
That  with  their  gilded  fingers 

Climb  the  temple  of  the  mind, 
He  sits,  and  gloats,  and  lingers, 

Hooting  warnings  down  the  wind. 
Warnings  to  ambitious  youth, 

Not  to  livo  alone  for  self, 
Not  to  crush  his  love  and  truth 

'Neath  the  Juggernaut  of  pel£ 

And  CozzENSi  like  a  country  boy 

When  first  his  time 's  his  own, 
Seeks  fun  and  frolic,  wo  and  joy, 

At  every  place  in  town ; 
In  *  sliooting  follies  as  they  fly,' 

He  seldom  lets  an  arrow  pass. 
But  twangs  away  with  truest  eye 

From  among  liis  Sparrowgrass. 

t  All  THESE  I  have  read,  until  really  my  head 

Is  full  as  a  sailor's  locker, 
With  a  great  many  more  I  cannot  name  o'er 
Who  flourished  in  Knickerbocker. 

I've  sat  at  the  'Editor's  Table'  oft. 

Like  Horner  at  his  pie, 
And  stared  and  ate,  or  rather  stuflbd, 

And  laughing  loud  and  high  — 
(You  know  Hornkr  I  don't  you  ?  Johknt  I 

Johnny  Horner  of  our  youth. 
When  our  Christmas  days  were  funny, 

And  we  took  the  world  for  truth.) 
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Thus  Knickebbocker  got  into  mjbead, 

And  turned  mj  brains  about, 
ril  write  some  rhjmes,  to  myself  I  said, 

And  strive  to  get  them  out 

And  the  inclosed  are  the  rhymes  to  which  I  refer.  It  is  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  tell  you  that  it  woi^  tickle  the  '  dull  auricular  drum ' 
of  my  vanity  to  hear  you  say  that  you  will  print  them  in  the  Knick- 
erbocker, 80  that,  if  death  come  not  shortly,  they  may  carve  upon  my 
humble  tomb : 

'ex,  too,  was  a  kkicksbbockxb.' 

In  glorious  anticipation  of  your  answer  and  my  gratification,  I  lean  for- 
ward in  my  chair,  extend  my  hand  and  raise  my  eyes  to  the  ceiling, 
([that  being,  as  I  understand,  the  most  approved  method  of  appealing  to 
immortality,)  and  in  a  proudly-pathetic  voice  I  exclaim :  '  He  too  was 
a  Knickerbocker !'  Yours  truly,  j.  v.  Oallt. 

D^ember  12tA,  1S59,  ZanatvOU,  (Ohio,) 
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PAPKS     BLBTBHTH. 


The  least  streak  of  gray  was  discernible  in  the  eastern  horizon,  when 
the  throbbing  beat  of  the  reveill6  aroused  the  sleepers. 

Hobbling  to  a  window,  I  peeped  out,  half-uncertain  of  my  where- 
abouts. The  diagram,  still  but  faintly  visible  in  the  crepusctdum,  greatly 
aided  my  recollection  of  the  preceding  day,  and  accounted  for  my  pre- 
mature though  temporary  decrepitude.  There  was  the  garita,  whence 
the  receivers  of  customs  had  been  scourged  to  make  room  for  the  mili- 
tary ;  down  the  street  the  other  way  was  the  spot  where  my  best  uni- 
form had  been  spoiled  by  the  same  discharge  that  brought  a  heap  of 
masonry  on  my  head,  and  my  humble  self  unceremoniously  .to  the 
ground ;  and  to  give  the  picture  its  essential  iilling-in,  thero  were  many 
disanimated  forms  lying  just  as  they  fell.  So  far,  so  good.  The  interior 
of  the  apartment  that  had  sheltered  me  for  the  night  was  garnished 
with  bricks  and  mortar,  fumituro,  finery,  and  fixings,  all  smashed  and 
crushed  into  incongruous  heaps ;  and  there,  too,  was  the  mattress 
which  the  wounded  man  and  myself  had  jointly  occupied.  I  had 
thrown  myself  down  without  removing  either  belt  or  boot ;  and  there- 
fore my  toilet  was  the  sooner  made. 

A  renewal  of  hostilities  was  not  expected ;  for  about  mid-night  the 
civic  authorities  —  whoso  deliberations  had  been  hastened  by  the  bomb- 
shells that  dropped  in  upon  them  —  sent  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  formal 
capitulation  of  Uie  city ;  and,  wxm.  af^er  day-break,  our  decimated  'bar- 
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banans  of  the  north'  were  to  inarch  in  and  take  full  posfiession.  All  the 
men  who  had  not  heen  on  duty  in  the  night  now  crept  out  of  their 
rarious  lodgings  as  fast  as  stifiened  joints  would  permit ;  and  between 
regaling  themselves,  and  brightening  their  accoutrements  for  the  grand 
entree,  they  were  fully  employed. 

It  did  not  require  from  my  new  resident  acquaintance,  Mr.  M , 

a  yery  pressing  invitation  for  me  to  breakfast  with  his  family.  He  saw 
me  passing  his  house,  and  cordially  invited  me  to  the  matin  meal,  just 
as  I  intended  —  he  had  two  such  pretty  daughters  I  "While  prepara- 
tions for  the  consimimation  of  that  desirable  object  were  progressing,  a 
son  of  mine  host  and  myself  strolled  through  the  garden  belonging  to 
the  premises.  Land  of  poetry  and  romance,  indeed.  But  a  few  hours 
before  that,  choking  with  smoke  and  dust,  and  deafened  by  cannon- 
ading ;  now,  forsooth,  culling  a  bouquet  of  flowers ;  and  soon  after  to  be 
listening  to  the  pleasant  voice  of  one  who  interpreted  a  language  more 
touching  and  elegant  than  that  of  sound.     This  is  how  it  came  about. 

Three  female  figures  sprang  up  in  the  path,  as  if  to  claim  the  atten- 
tions of  a  rough  knight,  hidden  from  them  till  then  by  the  trees  and 
bushes. 

•  Introduce  me  I  *  I  whispered  to  my  friend  of  the  ruder  sex. 

•  With  pleasure.  But  you  seem  to  recognize  two  of  them  —  my  sis- 
ters.' 

At  that  moment  they  wheeled  into  the  path,  fronting  us.  By  way  of 
drawing  their  Are,  I  made  a  salute  without  waiting  for  any  formalities, 
thereby  gaining  for  myself  the  imputation  of  being  an  impudent  fellow ; 
but  the  spur  and  sash  are  passports  to  speedy  acquaintance  with  the 
fiEur  sex. 

The  two  sisters  bloomed  with  the  healthful  glow  of  the  temperate 
zone,  but  their  companion  wore  the  complexion  of  a  native.  The 
younger  sister  was  the  heroine  of  the  green  veil,  who  during  the  engage- 
ment had  planted  herself  in  the  exposed  window.  It  was  fortunate. 
The  fawn-like  native  was  somewhat  confused  by  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  and  from  her  manner  no  conclusion  flattering  to  myself  could 
be  drawn.  Her  constitutional  languor  forsook  her,  her  eyes  lightened, 
and  her  whole  demeanor  intimated  that  my  company  would  willingly 
be  dispensed  with.  I^  was  onlv  a  summer-cloud,  however,  and  her  self- 
possession  returned,  as  one  of  the  sisters  smoothed  the  way  for  an  intro- 
duction. Then  the  brother,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  he 
oould  be  dispensed  with,  made  himself  scarce ;  and  the  elder  sbter  kindly 
consented  to  give  me  a  lesson  in  the  figurative  language  of  floral  sym- 
bols. It  was  a  perilous  position  for  a  young  bachelor  to  be  in ;  and  it 
was  only  a  consciousness  of  being  love-proof  that  gave  me  courage  to 
proceed  ;  for,  although  the  charmer  had  a  soul  as  pure  as  her  face  was 
(kir,  there  was  a  sort  of  *  win-and-wear-me '  look  that  was  extremely 
dangerous.  In  that  walk  through  the  shrubberies  the  bouquet  was 
finished  —  but  not  by  me. 

•  Wait  I  don't  touch  that,  pray.  There  is  a  superstition  among  the 
eommon  people  about  that  particular  flower.  You  see  its  cruciform 
tppendagcs  i '  she  said. 

'  Oh !  indeed ; '  and  I  stooped  down  to  inhale  the  sweets  of  another 
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plant  of  less  sanctity,  and  at  the  same  time  tc  hide  the  blush  that  a 
sense  of  my  ignorance  had  conjured  up.  That  act  was  as  suddenly  irt- 
terdicted  by  the  damsel,  who  assured  me  that  a  malignant  poison 
lurked  within  the  petals  that  the  elegant  indented  foliage  hid.  The 
graceful  and  negligently-shaped  corollas,  so  purely  white  that  they 
lulled  all  suspicion  of  true  character ;  and  the  narcotic  poison  that  dis- 
tilled from  the  beautiful  clothing  of  leaves,  aflbrded  a  fine  opportunity 
for  a  moral  essay  upon  appearances.  Well,  the  smell  of  the  bean-flower 
has  been  said  to  produce  insanity,  and  why  might  not  the  flower  before 
me  have  some  pernicious  eflect  ?  —  and  why  might  not  my  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  fair  human  flower  work  me  some  irreparable  harm  ? 
a  fate  as  sure,  were  it  not  for  my  power  of  repulsion  —  as  sure  as  the 
cuchiHo-iYvnxsi  that  would  follow  the  wilful  desecration  of  the  cruci- 
form flower,  or  the  sleepy  eflects  of  the  other  one. 

It  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of  peril  to  me,  as  my 
silvar-tongued  guide  romanced  about  the  wall-flower  —  the  symbol  of 
fidelity  in  adversity  —  whose  tendrils  cling  around  the  rugged  oak, 
(that  must  have  meant  me,)  or  attaches  itself  to  the  rough  wall,  ruined 
though  it  be  ;  and  clings  the  closer  and  looks  the  more  beautiful  be- 
cause of  the  decayed  and  knotted  and  gnarled  object  with  which  it  is 
contrasted.  Then  we  reverted  to  the  days  when  the  minstrels  and 
troubadours  always  carried  with  them  a  branch  of  the  wall-flower,  as 
an  emblem  of  everlasting  aflection  ;  and  she  said  many  pretty  things. 

Meanwhile  the  gentle-eyed  native  had  loitered  away  by  the  side  of 
her  rosy  companion  of  the  green  veil ;  but,  like  a  sensitive  plant  that 
timidly  flies  from  the  hand  that  would  touch  it,  the  Mexican  shrank 
within  herself,  and  found  refuge  from  intrusion  in  silence.  It  was 
while  audibly  lamenting  my  lack  of  acquaintance  with  even  the 
names  of  the  multifarious  plants  that  adorned  the  spot,  that  the  lady 
fair  with  whom  I  set  out  finished  the  nosegay,  and  presented  it  to 
me  as  her  cavalier  ;  and  which  proprietorship  lasted  until  it  had  faded 
into  naught.  When  we  rejoined  the  others,  the  pensive  one  had  re- 
lapsed into  sadness  imder  the  influence  of  sorrowful  remembrances ; 
and  I  surmised  that  something  connected  with  the  then  recent  calami- 
tous warfare  had  given  her  a  temporary  disrelish  for  pleasantry.  Per- 
haps she  had  lost  some  gallant  ?  The  sequel  showed  that  it  was  worse 
than  that :  such  may  be  replaced  at  a  mementos  warning.  But  her  lo&a 
was  worse  than  that :  she  had  lost  one  that  could  not  be  replaced  on 
earth,  an  only  brother.  Rumor  had  informed  her  that  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans ;  and  rumor  also  said  that  he  had 
been  wounded,  and  was  then  languishing  in  a  hospital,  the  locality 
of  which  she  knew  not. 

Before  breakfast  was  concluded  the  rolling  of  drums  and  the  singing 
of  bugles  warned  me  to  flee  ladies  and  lap-dogs,  and  join  the  gay 
Btormers,  then  unhappily  the  shadow  of  their  former  selves. 

The  eagle-eyed  Worth  took  the  head  of  his  division ;  and  the  trium- 
phal entry  began.  It  was  a  cheering  scene  for  us ;  but  it  was  disheart- 
ening indeed  for  those  who  from  their  own  homes  beheld  the  forest  of 
glistening  bayonets  that  ai  7anced  through  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
The  bands,  in  joyous  bursd  of  harmony  that  made  our  hearts  thiill 
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to  the  core,  played  the  most  enliyening  of  our  national  marches ;  and 
the  soldiers  forgot  all  their  hardships  and  priyations  as  they  proudly 
tramped  to  the  song  of  victory.  From  nearly  every  house  on  the  line 
of  march  were  suspended  flags,  presenting  at  once  all  colors  ;  and,  tired 
as  they  were  of  war's  alarms,  viewed  the  variegated  scene  with  much 
the  same  feeling  that  one  heholds  the  atrial  how  of  the  covenant 
spread  upon  the  cloud,  as  a  guarantee  that  the  storm  is  past.  Many 
foreign  nations  were  represented  hy  their  gay  ensigns :  simple  white 
marked  the  dwellings  of  the  natives. 

Some  malcontents  stole  from  their  places  of  concealment,  and  kept 
up  a  faint  and  ineficctual  resistance,  firing  from  roofs,  windows,  and 
door-ways.  Many  of  the  foreign  residents  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  to  repay  with  interest  the  ill-usage  that  had  heen  showered 
upon  them  ;  and  not  the  least  conspicuous  among  them  was  our  ally. 
Walker  the  artist,  who  with  a  single  friend  demonstrated  to  a  nicety, 
that  two  resolute  men  in  a  tight  place  were  more  than  a  match  for  &7e 
with  hearts  less  stout.  The  division  marched  on  to  the  grand  Alemeda, 
a  puhlic  square,  with  sufficient  skirmishing  to  remind  Uiem  that  they 
were  not  ibrgolten.  An  impertinent  native  ohtruded  himself  on  the 
notice  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Garland,  hy  sending  an  ounce-hall 
through  one  of  his  limbs ;  and  he  only  saved  himself  from  a  severe  re- 
buke by  a  hasty  retreat.     Business  was  looking  up. 

Our  *  baby-wakcrs'  (the  mountain-howitzers)  became  for  a  while  the 
centre  of  interest.  At  the  signal  of  command,  they  flew  into  pieces,  as 
if  by  the  touch  of  an  arch-magician  ;  and  each  man  seizing  a  portion 
of  the  fragments,  two  men  a  gim,  one  a  wheel,  and  so  on,*  they  hurried 
off  into  the  door-way  of  a  large  mansion,  and  disappeared.  In  a  very 
few  moments,  thunder  burst  from  the  edge  of  the  flat  roof  upon  which 
the  sturdy  fellows  had  hurried  the  dismantled  howitzers;  and  there 
could  be  seen  the  wicked  little  engine  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  After 
each  recoil  the  piece  was  out  of  sight  imtil  re-loaded,  when  it  was  run 
forward,  and  the  play  repeated.  The  neighboring  citizens  peeped  from 
their  shutters,  amazed  at  the  doings  of  the  eccentric  strangers ;  but 
their  wonderment  was  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  patriots 
who  were  engaged  in  building  parapets  of  bags  of  sand  on  low  roo&, 
in  some  of  the  other  streets.  Before  the  Mexican  commander  had 
evacuated  the  city,  he  had  released  all  the  tenants  of  the  prisons ;  thus 
letting  loose  upon  the  community  a  swarm  of  felons  that  had  been 
hived  with  expense  and  difliculty.  Those  precious  knaves  were  armed, 
and  at  once  fraternized  with  the  lowest  order  of  the  people.  Santa 
Anna's  motives  might  have  been  proper.  Perhaps  he  was  influenced 
to  act  so  as  he  gazed  upon  the  statues  of  the  noted  patriots  of  the  first 
revolution,  which  ornamented  the  public  square  of  the  Alemada.  Padre 
Hidalgo,  the  parifih-priest,  with  an  effigy  of  his  Redeemer  in  one  hand 
and  a  sword  in  the  other,  desiring  to  elevate  the  Church-militant  into 
ihe  Church-triumphant,  had  hastened  to  the  prisons  and  released  all  tho 
culprits  to  recruit  his  army  of  republicans ;  and,  in  gratitude  to  their 
benefactor,  the  rogues  not  only  fought  to  the  death,  but  diminished  the 
resources  of  the  royalists  by  filling  their  own  pockets.  The  example 
was  deemed  worthy  of  imitation  in  our  modem  war.   The  more  respect 
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able  of  the  citizens,  who  had  something  to  lose  if  the  priflon-biids  got  tha 
upper  hand,  did  not  evince  a  very  marked  hatred  of  the  army  of  inva- 
ders  that  brought  vnth  them  law  and  order.  They  dined  us :  we  in  ze- 
turn  respected  them. 

The  mobs  were  mostly  led  by  persons  habited  as  monks ;  althoogh 
the  suspicion  was  prevalent  that  they,  like  Arista  in  the  revolution,  hid 
donned  the  churchman's  robes  as  a  disguise.  Their  sacerdotal  garb  did 
not  shield  their  hides  from  the  bullets  of  our  men,  even  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  same  faith.  Disbanded  troops  joined  with  the  civilian  com- 
patriots in  plying  resistance  from  every  available  point.  Their  annies 
had  been  beaten  ;  now  was  the  time  for  the  people  in  their  majesty  to 
shake  off  the  military  despotism  that  for  three  centuries  had  en^^izalled 
the  nation ;  now  was  the  moment  to  punish  the  insolent  invaden,  and 
assert  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  freeman.  The  sooner  they  set  about 
it  the  better.  Houses  were  speedily  fortified  —  sometimes,  it  was  said, 
without  the  license  of  the  owners  —  and  already  many  of  the  too-con- 
fident  Northmen  had  tasted  the  bitter  dose.  The  people's  turn  had 
come  I  So  it  had.  While  watching  in  great  glee  the  temporary  bqc- 
cess  of  their  oficnsive  and  defensive  operations,  cra^h  came  the  contents 
of  the  howitzers  down  on  their  heads,  as  unexpectedly  as  if  thunder^ 
bolts  had  fallen  from  the  clouds.  The  bubble  had  burst.  To  the 
streets  all  the  unhurt  fled.  Long  knives  could  be  plied  at  close  quar- 
ters by  adepts  in  assassination,  and  fire-arms  could  be  used  with  efiect 
at  a  distance.  The  better  classes,  as  they  called  themselves,  might 
throw  open  their  halls  to  the  foreigners,  and  prate  of  law  and  order ; 
but  they,  the  convicts,  in  conjunction  with  the  despised  lepiros^  and  the 
disbanded  military,  they  were  to  achieve  the  regeneration  of  their  na- 
tive land  !  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  usual  agrarian  doctrines  of 
right  to  property,  equal  rights,  etc.,  were  advocated  and  embodied  by 
those  patriots,  else  their  practices  were  contrary  to  their  theory.  The 
people  were  going  to  govern  ;  and  that  meant  no  taxes,  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  property,  and  the  abolition  of  labor. 

In  the  middle  of  the  street  a  large  American  field-piece  had  been 
abandoned ;  not  a  man  was  standing  by  to  protect  or  use  it ;  for  they 
who  had  wheeled  it  out  were  glad  to  dodge  out  of  sight  and  harm's 
way.  Then  was  the  time.  A  crowd  of  the  armed  mob  advanced, 
each  one  eager  to  participate  in  the  glory  of  the  capture.  With  howls 
and  shouts  they  rushed  toward  the  valuable  prize.  "V^Tien  they  had 
almost  touched  the  muzzle,  the  cannon  exploded  with  terrific  efiect 
They  had  not  perceived  that  the  piece  had  a  percussion-lock,  nor  did 
they  divine  the  use  of  the  string  that  connected  the  man  who  shrugged 
himself  close  into  a  door-way  with  the  lock.  Thus  they  were  out-witted 
again ;  and  whichsoever  way  they  turned,  a  new  trap  was  sprung  upon 
them. 

Having  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  rejoined  my  own 
regiment,  that  had  entered  by  the  Garita  de  Helen,  for  the  first  time  I 
discovered  the  havoc  made  in  its  ranks.  A  brother-oflScer  requested  me 
to  take  charge  of  a  fine  black  horse,  part  of  the  spoils  —  an  offer  most 
joyfully  accepted,  as  my  own  beautiful  charger  had  gone  the  way  of 
all  flesh,  in  the  action. 
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'  £ie  the  twilight  bat  was  flitting/  my  promise  of  the  morning  vraa 
Terified,  and  my  pedal  extremities  thrust  beneath  the  mahogany  of  Mr. 

M .    For  a  great  portion  of  the  evening,  I  was  constrained  to  enact 

the  part  of  the  Moor  of  Venice,  in  reciting  the  doings  of  the  past.  All 
the  company  warmed  up,  until  even  the  melancholy  seQorita  became 
oommunicatiye. 

*  Ay  dime/*  how  happy  she  was  in  a  hamlet  near  Toluca.  I  dare 
say  that  the  silvery  stream  that  swept  by  her  mountain-home  did  not 

rkle  more  vividly  than  did  the  eyes  oi  the  seHorita,  as  she  recalled 
days  of  her  infancy,  and  described  the  situation  of  her  father's 
dwelling  on  a  sloping  hill,  overlooking  the  humble  cots  of  the  poor 
pions  whom  he  employed  on  his  hacienda. 

*  Ay  di  me  !  how  much  happier  we  were  then.' 

*  So  you  were,  my  poor  girl,'  quoth  my  kind-hearted  host  in  an  under- 
tone ; '  happier  than  ever  you  '11  be  again,  until  that  rascally  old  uncle  is 
done  waiting  for  your  shoes.' 

*  Dear  me,  Fa,  how  can  you  speak  so  ? '  interposed  one  of  the  gentle 
ladies. 

The  old  gentleman  said  nothing  more,  but  as  he  furiously  pufied  his 
puro,  he  looked  up  as  if  he  could  have  thrashed  the  uncle,  whoever  he 
was,  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 

The  story  of  the  sefiorita  was  short  and  simple.  Her  father  was  one 
day  brought  home  on  a  litter,  bleeding ;  and  soon  afterward  he  was 
pat  into  a  black  box  and  carried  away.  Then  came  the  good  village 
pastor,  who  patted  the  children  —  herself  and  brother  —  on  their  heads, 
and  said,  ^Pobres  niflos  !  your  parents  are  both  in  heaven  now.'  The 
ancle  alluded  to  took  upon  himself  to  look  af\er  the  estate,  leaving  the 
pious  padre  to  supply  as  well  as  he  could  the  place  of  parents.  The 
lad  was  destined  for  holy  orders.  Rascally  uncle  aforesaid  made  no 
objection  thereto  ;  there  would  be  the  less  probability  of  annoyance  if 
the  lad  were  cloistered.  But  the  boy  himself —  he  would  not  be  a 
monk,  aot  he,  indeed.  His  father  had  been  colonel  of  a  dashing  hussar 
corps,  and  he  would  be  a  soldier,  and  nothing  else.  The  good  padre 
onwiUingly  conceded  the  point ;  and  the  uncle,  who  hated  all  piety, 
approved  the  choice  that  tended  to  shorten  the  lease  of  life.  The  father's 
serrices  were  sufficiently  remembered  to  procure  for  the  son  an  appoint- 
ment as  cadet  in  the  mihtary  college  of  Chepultepec,  to  which  turbu- 
lent and  unholy  place  the  meek-spirited  guardian  was  obliged  to  consign 
hinL  Then  the  sister  removed  into  the  metropolis,  so  that  she  might 
be  near  her  only  dear  relative  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  she  was 
ofiered  a  peaceful  home  in  a  convent,  where  trouble  would  be  all  in  the 
letrospect,  and  bliss  in  the  future  ;  but  she  was  a  true  woman,  and  that 
means  that  she  had  a  will  of  her  own.  The  little  cadet  progressed 
rapidly  in  that  noble  profession  which,  singularly  enough,  is  only  to  bo 
mcqai^d  to  the  end  that  it  may  never  be  used  ;  and  he  soon  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  class. 

The  army  of  the  north  was  approaching  the  valley,  by  stages  marked 
with  conquest ;  and  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  alumnos  of  the  college, 
the  sanguinary  battle  of  £1  Molino  del  Rey  was  fought ;  the  works  and 
many  of  the  inmates  blown  into  the  sky ;  and  the  ground  thickly  sown 
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with  soldiers*  buttons  —  a  most  unproductive  seed,  by-the-by.  Then 
came  a  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the  castle  for  admittance ;  and,  as 
has  been  detailed  elsewhere,  the  Northerners  rudely  burst  in  upon  the 
astonished  natives. 

From  a  latticed  balcony,  near  the  city  gate,  a  pair  of  eyes  were 
strained,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  face  of  the  little  cadet  among  the 
fugitives  who  fell  back  at  that  place.  In  reply  to  a  question  of  the 
sister,  a  soldier  said  that  the  boy  was  a  prisoner  of  war.  Was  that  all  ? 
But  another  sadly  replied  tliat  that  was  not  all,  for  he  was  wounded. 
That  is  the  gist  of  her  story. 

With  the  comforting  assurance  that  the  next  morning  would  find  a 
son  of  mine  host  and  myself  on  the  way  to  find  the  captive,  procure  his 
release  and  an  exchange  of  quarters,  we  prepared  to  separate  for  the 
night.  A  release  —  how  delightful  that  would  be  !  The  conversation 
had  deteriorated  into  yawning,  when  with  a  final  huenos  noches  the 
party  broke  up ;  she  to  pass  a  sleepless  night  in  anticipation  of  the 
morrow's  restoration  of  her  brother  ;  the  others  to  rest ;  and  myself 
for  a  carousaL 


There  was  no  paucity  of  accommodation  in  the  domicil  of  Mr.  M ; 

but  he  wished  to  do  honor  to  his  guest.  AVithin  a  stone's  throw  of  his 
house  stood  the  palace  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Ceserca,  subsequently 
the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  clironicled  at  a  later  date  as  gathered  to 
his  fathers  in  glory. 

The  high  dignitary  had  betaken  himself  to  regions  more  remote  firam 
the  surveillance  of  the  commander-in-chief,  our  enemy ;  leaving  my 
friend  in  charge  of  his  property.  The  wicket  of  the  huge  oaken  door 
flew  open,  as  the  vigilant'  warder  heard  a  knock  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
Wc  were  admitted  into  the  court,  and  thence  passed  upward  into  the 
dwelling  apartments.  Two  jovial  padres  represented  the  archbishop 
'with  suavity  and  grace.  The  roseate  hue  that  predominated  in  their 
smiling  faces  spoke  a  volume.  My  friend  took  his  leave,  having  first 
commended  me  to  the  favorable  regards  of  my  spiritual  house-mates ; 
and  in  three  minutes  we  were  as  thick  as  thieves.  The  parlor  was  as 
usual  on  the  second  story,  away  from  the  damps  of  earth,  and  at  a 
sufficient  elevation  to  catch  the  breezes,  and  be  secure  from  imperti- 
nent curiosity.  The  comforts  everywhere  disposed  through  the  place 
testified  that  no  anchorite  there  fretted  away  his  life  in  imcalled-for 
austerities.     No,  indeed. 

One  of  my  sombre-clad  companions  touched  a  silver-toned  bell ;  and 
immediately  a  domestic  entered  to  the  jingling  cadence  of  wine-cups 
and  glasses,  and  bearing  a  richly-chased  service  of  silver.  The  fluids 
that  sparkled  on  the  brims  of  the  goblets  were  apparently  quite  inofien- 
sive  to  the  churchmen.  We  hugged  the  oval  table,  and  began  the  act 
that  needed  no  rehearsal.  *  Mas  vasas,*  said  he  of  the  bell,  and  more 
glasses  were  brought,  for  there  was  a  variety  of  liquids.  Then  the  an- 
tique decanters  hopped  from  one  spot  to  another.  We  filled.  After  an 
invocation  to  some  saint,  who  must  excuse  me  for  not  remembering  his 
name,  and  a  half-audible  prayer  that  my  benighted  mind  might  be 
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illumined,  to  which  I  ejaculated  a  response,  the  bubbles  bunt  on  the 
biim,  and  the  oily  stream  flowed  down  to  warm  the  heart. 

*  Now,  my  dear  friend  I '  solemnly  exclaimed  the  major-domo  as  ke 
transfixed  my  vision,  as  if  to  read  my  soul :  '  Caro  amigo  mio  ! '  and 
his  motions  added  to  the  unfinished  sentence  — pause.  *  This  may  be 
your  last  opportunity  of  tasting  such,'  said  the  other,  as  if  to  help  in 
the  enimciation  of  some  prodigious  thought.  Then  the  first  speaker 
drew  a  gleaming  knife.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  khid  that  many 
orders  of  monks  habitually  wear ;  the  kind  that  has  the  haft  made  of 
the  wood  of  the  agnus  castus  —  the  emblem  of  coldness,  the  palladium 
of  chastity  from  time  immemorial  —  and  used  to  fortify  the  heart 
against  external  influence.  No,  he  needed  no  such  a  guard ;  it  was 
but  a  common  knife  with  which  he  released  a  cobwebbed  cork  finom  its 
bondage  of  wires. 

'  Fill  up,*  he  said  :  and  we  filled.  I  tasted,  as  also  did  they.  The 
eyes  of  the  one  who  had  assumed  to  be  my  instructor  wandered  in 
fitful  flights  from  the  glass  to  my  face,  as  if  expecting  firom  me  some 
violent  manifestation  of  surprise  or  joy,  as  the  precious  fluid  guigled 
down  my  unsanctified  throat.  The  other  monk  had  drained  his  glass  ; 
and  his  countenance  beamed  in  unfeigned  appreciation  of  the  pure 
brand.  I  saw  that  nothing  but  a  master-stroke  of  art  could  save  me 
firom  contempt.     My  exclamation  was  well  received. 

'  SeSor,'  continued  he  glowingly, '  Sefior,  lo  !  this  is  Lacryma  ChfisU^ 
tiuB  day  broached  in  my  presence,  after  exclusion  from  the  light  finr 
half  a  life-time.' 

Impious  as  seemed  the  expression  to  my  untutored  ears,  no  profimity 
was  meant.  None  of  the  many  expletives  that  they  used  were  meant 
to  be  unclerical.  The  blow  with  which  my  fist  smote  the  table,  that 
made  all  the  bottles  and  glasses  dance  jigs,  and  my  looks,  that  made  up 
fiir  fluency  in  their  tongue,  finished  my  initiation  into  the  afieotions  of 
the  good  men.  I  had  become  also  an  affiliated  member  of  their  order. 
Bumper  followed  bumper,  and  secrets  dropped  out  spontaneously  under 
the  influence  of  the  heart-opening  juice  of  the  grape.  In  the  exuberance 
of  spirits  I  called  for  a  song.  A  moment's  experience  showed  my  error. 
They  had  forgotten  nearly  all  they  had  ever  known  of  song —  would  it 
had  been  all  —  and  lodgings  in  a  trench  had  given  me  a  touch  of 
laryngitis.  Music  was  ruled  out.  There  was  no  lack  of  pastime,  how- 
ever, in  the  presence  of  such  fertile  intellects  as  the  padpss  had  ;  they 
handiffd  ribald  jests,  but  were  compelled  to  do  the  most  of  the  laughing, 
for  the  good  reason  that  my  scanty  knowledge  of  their  vernacular  did 
not  enable  me  to  keep  pace  with  them  or  to  see  the  points ;  and  yet 
tfieir  hilarity  waxed  boisterous.  Cards  were  then  drawn  from  a  vora- 
eioas-looking  pocket,  and  a  few  reals  staked,  just  to  give  interest  to  the 
game.  My  total  ignorance  of  that  species  of  intellectual  diversion,  and 
which  the  ludicrous  figures  on  the  cards  did  not  help,  excluded  me  from 
participating.  They  evidently  wondered  at  the  lamentable  neglect  of 
my  education  ;  for,  their  susceptibility  to  external  impressions  becoming 
lewened  by  wine,  they  found  it  necessary  to  speak  quite  aloud,  as  they 
diook  their  heads  and  looked  at  me.  They  even  volunteered  to  teaoh 
mm.    No !  too  inddeiiA-minded,  doabtkn.    I  coold  at  least  aympitfaiae 
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with  the  loser  and  rejoice  with  the  moie  fortunate  player,  bnt  oonld 
not  well  compete  in  drinking  with  either.  In  such  manner  an  hour 
passed. 

The  stillness  of  night  was  broken  into  only  by  the  sharp,  snapping 
challenge  of  the  sentinel  without,  and  the  hilarious  gnfTaws  of  the  wor- 
thies within.  The  game  that  so  deeply  interested  the  props  of  tliB 
Church  became  monotonous  to  me.  With  a  fraternal  hug  we  exchanged 
salutation  and  benediction ;  and  I  sauntered  out  on  the  rear-baloony  of 
the  palace.  The  cool  breeze  soon  dissipated  the  fumes  of  the  wine 
The  tinkling  chirps  of  insects  and  murmurings  of  waters  induced  medi- 
tation. My  boon  companions  of  that  night  must  not  think  that  their 
pupil  of  a  few  idle  hours  has  forgotten  them  because  of  his  aihnqpi 
parting. 

The  potations  made  me  wakeful.  The  floating  clouds  were  like 
phantom  legions  going  into  strife :  again  fancy  pictured  a  solemn  pro- 
cession of  tiio&o  who  had  bowed  before  the  dread  rider  of  the  rida 
Horse ;  and  drooping  banners  and  funereal  gloom,  as  the  hosts  of  the 
ethereal  world  occasionally  obscured  the  moon;  then,  like  belated 
wanderers,  they  were  scattered  and  lost  in  the  darkness.  All  tUngi 
disposed  the  heart  to  a  softened,  repressed  sadness  —  almost  to  mdaii* 
choly. 

But  why  draw  upon  the  imaginative  when  so  much  of  the  leal, 
marring  the  beauty  of  the  magnificent  grounds  below  me,  demanded 
more  than  a  passing  thought  ?  TlierCy  surely,  was  enough  subject  fir 
reflection  without  looking  into  the  clouds  for  pictures.  In  that  gaiden 
were  lying  the  bodies  of  more  than  half  a  company  of  greiuuliers. 
Hand  to  hand  they  had  fiercely  contested  the  ground  with  oar  stonn- 
ers  :  and  there  they  lay  just  as  they  fell  the  preceding  day.  As  the 
gentle  night-wind  bore  back  the  odor-laden  branches,  it  req[iiiied  no 
straining  of  sight  to  see  in  the  moon-light  many  pallid  np-tumed  faees 
rigidly  fixed,  although  the  dark  shadows  that  ammatingly  played  over 
them  gave  the  semblance  of  vitality.  There  was  somethmg  honiUe 
in  the  scene.  It  put  me  in  a  moralizing  mood ;  and  hours  conld  be 
spent  in  transcribing  my  thoughts  for  a  few  moments.  The  charm  of 
the  libations  made  each  martial  heap  seem  about  to  start  into  wonted 
life.     But  these  lucubrations  must  be  abbreviated. 

Novelty,  you  require  novelty  ;  and  the  narration  is  becoimng  stupid. 
So  had  1  longed  for  novelty,  and  found  it,  too.  And  what  more  toiieh- 
ing  and  beautiful  attribute  has  our  poor  nature  than  the  desire  fir 
novelty  ?  Was  it  not  implanted  in  our  breasts  for  wise  puipoees.  think 
you !  In  search  of  it  has  the  whole  arcana  of  science  been  ransacked ; 
and  by  its  influence  have  the  dull  sand  and  ashes  been  transformed  into 
pure  crystal  ;  and  that,  in  its  turn,  has  been  devoted  to  a  thomand 
purposes  undreamed  of  until  suggested  by  the  desire  and  search  fir 
novelty.  It  is  an  inherent  principle  engraft  into  our  being,  lest  onr 
affections  become  fastened  on  the  fleeting  things  of  the  present.  Kan 
is  designed  to  be  an  ambulator}',  discontented  animal.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  juvcnile^s  slender  twig-like  limbs  are  able  to  support  his  tiny 
form,  he  desires,  and  rambles  for,  novelty,  just  as  yon  and  I  are  now 
doing.    He  longs  for  wings,  that  he  may  explore  the  horizon's  myile- 
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nous  line,  which  to  him  appears  to  be  the  utmost  Ixmndary  of  creation. 
With  years  the  desire  increases  ;  and  there  are  few  who  hare  attained 
to  man's  estate  who  cannot  recall  the  almcwt  irrepressible  longing  of 
youth  to  place  the  bounding  billow  between  himself  and  his  circum- 
scribed home,  for  the  imaginary  delight  of  revelling  in  some  fairer  land ; 
fairer,  because  unknown.  When  his  wearied  feet  have  pressed  the 
foreign  soil,  he  is  still  unsatisfied ;  and  he  longingly  turns  toward  that 
home  whose  care-efiacing  smiles  await  him,  where  the  song  of  the  grass- 
hopper and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  are  music  to  his  ear. 

Most  peaceable  of  readers,  had  you  stood  alone  on  that  balcony  at 
that  lone  hour  of  night ;  and  had  you  looked  down  through  the  luxu- 
riant t^nibberies,  and  fixed  your  gaze  upon  the  trodden  spot  where  the 
'  forlorn  hope  '  encountered  the  stem  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  might  have  amused  you  ;  and  the  clear  fountain 
dancing  in  the  moonbeams  would  have  seemed  a  sprite  keeping  your 
company.  Or  had  you  leaned  your  head  against  one  of  the  stone  pil- 
lars, and  looked  into  the  dotted  worlds  twinkling  through  the  thin  at- 
mosphere, and  indulged  the  feelings  of  loneliness  and  desolation  that 
came  over  me,  you  might  well  have  longed  for  the  time  to  quickly 
oome  when  what  is  now  human  shall  tread  the  nebulsB  beneath  their 
feet,  and  we  shall  explore  those  clustering  systems  so  faintly  conceived 
of  in  this  transition-state. 

The  sonorous  joviality  of  my  ghostly  friends  over  their  game  of  cards 
raealled  me  from  heavenly  contemplation  to  matter-of-fact.  The  clank 
of  my  sabre  summoned  a  light-footed  lad,  bearing  a  candle,  who,  im- 
locking  a  door,  motioned  me  to  enter.  The  process  of  unlocking  was 
not  entirely  necessary  ;  for  two  bomb-sheUs  had  paid  an  unceremonious 
flying  visit  through  several  rooms ;  and  there  was  a  ragged  circular 
iperture  into  which  a  coach-and-fi)ur  could  have  been  driven  with  less 
cue  than  a  witch  can  stalk  through  a  keyhole.  That  rude  innovation 
on  all  established  orders  of  architecture,  was  planned  and  executed  un- 
der the  nose  of  Santa  Anna.  A  draft  had  been  made  upon  the  archie- 
pboopal  exchequer,  for  funds  to  replenish  the  military  chest ;  and  a 
declination  to  honor  the  draft  had  drawn  a  salute  of  ordnance.  That 
was  the  report ;  which  is  my  authority  fi>r  repeating  it,  as  the  perform- 
ance was  not  set  down  in  the  programme  of  entertainment  My  pala- 
tial rieeping-room  was  fitted  up  with  the  neatness  of  a  lady's  boudoir, 
although  somewhat  dusty  from  the  cause  above-mentioned. 

Betimes  in  the  morning — from  the  force  of  a  habit  since  wofully 
fidlen  into  disuse  —  I  was  astir.     The  early  sun-rise  found  a  son  of  Mr. 

M and  myself  trotting  toward  the  castle  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 

miae  made  to  the  seflorita,  to  search  for  her  brother.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  terminus,  where  the  winding  road  led  us  up  the  hill,  we  dismounted, 
and  entered  the  fortification  proper.  All  the  apartments  which  had 
not  been  completely  wrecked  by  our  artillery  were  filled  with  wounded 
■od  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  latter  class,  my  companion  recognized 
and  accosted  a  major  whom  he  had  frequently  met  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  with  whom  he  had  no  further  acquaintance. 

*  Are  you.  Sir,  any  particular  friend  of  the  cadet  ? '  asked  the  offioer 
of  hia  interrogator. 
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'  A  friend  of  his  sister,  only ;  and  it's  on  that  account  that  ire  haie 
oome  in  quest  of  him.     She  heard  that  he  was  wounded,'  was  the  rapLy. 

The  Mexican  smiled  grimly,  and  hesitated  to  gire  any  definite  answer 
to  questions  so  earnestly  put  to  him.  Then  he  looked  at  me  in  an  in- 
quiring manner  unable  to  divine  my  motives  for  interfering. 

*  Come  with  me/  he  said.  Together  we  three  walked  outside  tbe 
building.  He  stopped  short,  turned  away  his  face,  and  the  back  of  one 
hand  brushed  across  his  eyes ;  but  when  he  again  finmted  ns  no  emo- 
tion was  visible  on  his  bronzed  features. 

*  He  fell  here  1 '  said  he  sternly,  almost  savagely. 

*  Yes ;  but  where  is  he  now  ? ' 

'  There/ '  He  pointed  to  freshly-disturbed  earth  in  an  an^^  of  tbe 
works.     The  strong  man  suppressed  his  feelings. 

We  did  not  intrude  further  upon  his  grief.  The  officer  had  intended 
to  adopt  the  cadet  as  his  son,  and  now  was  a  chief  mourner. 

'  Did  you  say  that  they  buried  him  on  the  top  of  the  hill  f  *  inqmed 

Mr.  M on  our  return.     *  How  singularly  appropriate !    (hi  tbe 

very  spot  where  his  great  ancestor  had  a  palace.  Do  yon  know  that 
the  lad  was  the  nearest  living  male  descendant  of  Monteznma  ?  ' 

I  had  heard  it  before,  and  the  account  of  his  lineage  made  quite 
an  impression  on  my  mind. 

*  Now,  wholl  break  the  news  to  Viola  ?  '  continued  the  &thert  lolilo- 
quizing. 

'  Ay,  who  will  ?'  returned  the  son.  A  silence  enioed«  of  wUek  I 
took  advantage  to  slip  away. 

PAVr  THBIK. 

Gomo  into  town,  I  steered  my  course  for  the  head-qoatteni  of  my 
regiment.  The  sight  of  about  forty  American  soldiera  lying  in  tk» 
Alemada  did  not  tend  to  enliven  my  spirits,  but  did  awaken  a  feeling 
of  vengeance.  Their  throats  were  cut,  or  their  breasts  pieroed.  Un- 
conscious of  danger,  they  had  lain  down  on  the  benehfli  or  on  the  gnus 
to  sleep,  and  had  been  murdered.  All  had  not  snlmitted  q[aietly,  as 
the  carcases  of  several  Mexicans  witnessed. 

My  comrades  were  quartered  in  the  Iturbide  Palace.  There  waa  a 
▼ast  number  of  rooms  to  be  explored,  although  no  one  felt  diipoied  to 
spend  half  a  day  in  such  an  employment.  The  emperor  Itnrbide  bad 
made  provision  for  the  maintainance  of  a  goodly-aized  retinne  when  he 
built  such  a  pile ;  but  his  sudden  exit  by  the  fire  of  a  platoon  had 
transferred  the  title  to  the  nation  ;  and  at  the  time  of  oar  oeeopatien 
the  regal  mansion  was  only  a  place  for  dusty  offices  of  goreinment 
Some  of  our  reckless  soldiery  Uiought  they  were  doing  our  canae  good 
service  in  throwing  the  documents  and  records  into  inextricable  ocmfb- 
sion.  The  greater  portion  of  the  papers  were  of  a  character  whoas  de- 
struction could  do  us  no  good,  but  would  create  great  injuiy  to  the  loeal 
government.  The  records  of  that  unhappy  land  ever  seemed  to  be 
doomed  to  destruction.  The  over-zealous  European  prelatea  aet  the  ex- 
ample when  they  burnt  the  historical  scrolls  of  the  AzteeB»  in  hnge 
funeral  pyres;  a  violation  of  archives  by  fanatical  bigotii  no  leas 
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damnable  than  waa  the  act  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  when  he  caosed  the 
Alexandrian  hbrary  to  be  nsed  for  heating  baths  ;  for  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  papyrus-leaf,  whose  cadcet  was  a  pyramid,  could  tell 
future  ages  stranger  tales  than  the  mystic  history  of  the  teooalli.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  grave  sunmse  whether  the  annihilation  of  papers  by 
our  soldiers  has  not  caused  much  perplexity  to  the  Mexican  administra- 
tion ;  but  the  work  of  vandalism  did  not  proceed  far,  for  the  more  sen- 
sible of  our  soldiers  stopped  the  sport  of  their  own  accord. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  court,  I  saw  the  wheels  and  fixtures  of  the 
San  Carlos  lottery.  The  globes  that  had  been  the  souxee  of  great 
revenue  to  the  government,  still  contained  enough  of  the  figured  balls 
to  break  many  fortunes,  although  half-empty.  It  was  thought  by  some 
of  the  more  sagacious  that  the  enemy  had  fired  the  missing  ballots  at 
oar  heads ;  but  that  impression  was  speedily  removed.  A  shower  of  the 
missives,  harmless  in  their  then  state,  came  pouring  upon  our  heads, 
^nt  accounting  for  their  removaL  When  we  attempted  to  look  up- 
ward, there  descended  another  shower,  followed  by  illy-suppressed  titr 
tering.  A  figure  in  a  blue  jacket  darted  into  a  recess  of  the  balcony, 
to  conceal  himself.  Downright  insubordination  I  a  flagrant  act  on  the 
part  of  the  culprit,  whoever  he  might  be. 

'  Here,  you  Sir  !  how  dnre  you  treat  your  ofiicers  in  such  a  manner  ? 
Report  yourself  immediately  under  arrest ;  at  once.  Sir ;  at  once  I '  So 
^ke  one  of  my  mess-mates. 

The  figure  emerged  from  the  alcove  fifly  or  more  feet  above  us  ;  but 
in  vain  did  the  disturber  of  the  peace  endeavor  to  keep  a  straight  coun- 
tenance, for  the  exuberance  of  jollity  would  manifest  itself,  and  even 
burst  forth  anew  while  the  testy  Grifiin  was  rating  him.  He  was  a 
yoangster,  about  eighteen  years  old  only,  and  I  whispered  to  my  com- 
rade to  remember  that  he  was  once  a  boy  himself,  and  a  joke  was  a 
joke. 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen — did  n*t  know  you  were  officers,  when  I 
dttew  them  down  the  first  time  ;  and  when  you  wore  going  to  look  up, 
it  was  so  funny,  he  !  ho !  he  I  — that  I  could  n't  help  dropping  what 
I  had  in  my  hand,  he  !  he  1 ' 

'  Hallo,  Tompkins  1  *  was  my  exclamation,  *  where  'a  your  other  arm, 
eh  f  —  your  left  arm  ? '  The  greatest  cause  of  surprise  was  how  ho 
eonld  hold  so  many  balls  in  one  hand,  but  he  dropped  a  box  that  ex- 
platnad  that  circumstance.  What  had  become  of  one  of  his  arms  f 
hid  he  thrown  that  away  without  knowing  it  ? 

*  My  arm.  Sir,  was  taken  off  yesterday.     Got  hit  in  taking  the  city.* 

*  Well,  keep  yourself  quiet,  my  man.  You  are  not  well  enough  yet 
to  skylark.     You  may  go  now.' 

A  respectful  response  dropped  from  the  perch  he  had  chosen  for  his 
divenion.  The  scamp  presumed  upon  his  misfortune  for  impunity; 
mod  no  one  had  the  heart  to  punish  a  young  fellow  who  bore  his  loss  so 
manfully. 

PABT  VOUB. 

'  OooD  morning,  Doctor  —  good  morning,'  said  the  pmrsy  little  aanst- 
mat  to  tho  hospital,  as  he  raised  his  hand  to  hii  head  to  tooeh  aa  im- 
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aginary  cap.  The  said  assistant  had  but  the  nominal  rank  of  aeigeaiit, 
yet  the  surgeon-general  had  not  half  the  sense  of  importanoe  that  had 
he,  the  oily,  pursy  little  gentleman.  The  surgeon  retained  the  labrta 
by  on  inclination  of  his  head. 

'  Ah !  Haslett,  is  that  you  ?  How  are  all  the  patients  this  moming  ! 
We  require  you  in  a  little  operation,  you  know ;  and  as  Doctor  Qmfi'ii 
going  to  help  us  out  —  he's  pretty  smart  in  that  line»  yoa  know — 
we  '11  finish  the  business  before  dinner-time.  The  consequential  honi- 
tal-steward  flew  about  in  the  laboratory,  preparing  for  the  irkit  of  the 
other  surgeon  who  was  to  take  a  hand  in  some  'very  inteieitiDg' 
cases. 

Our  good  Doctor  Sawbones,  as  the  mess  called  him,  with  an  etCT 
air  strolled  through  the  long  rooms,  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  hii 
patients.  The  flower  of  the  *  Cerro  Gordo  Division '  (as  par  exoeBenor 
it  was  named)  was  well  represented  in  the  blanketed  fignres  spread  on 
the  floor.  Our  medicine-man  was  not  one  of  those  moroee,  gloomy  pa>- 
sons,  who  prescribe  to  a  sick  man  as  if  passing  sentence  of  death*  and 
who  tread  along  in  a  stage-stride  and  speak  in  a  sepulchral  voice  ;  but 
on  the  contrary  he  was  a  hale-fellow-well-met,  whose  cheery  tones  and 
pleasant  manner  did  more  toward  raising  the  sinking  spirits,  and  eniing 
the  maladies  of  the  sick,  than  all  the  drugs  and  compounds  dealt  out 
by  his  dismal  professional  brethren. 

'  Well,  Jenkins,  how  goes  it  ?  Getting  tired  of  lying  still  f  How  'b 
that  slit  in  your  neck  ?  'Most  well,  I  do  declare.  Be  patient ;  Bixne 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  you  know.  Why,  Wilson,  how  much  improved 
you  look.  Keep  up  your  courage,  my  gay  little  drum.  Yoa  'II  make 
a  noise  in  the  world,  yet.' 

Thus  he  ran  on,  gleaning  from  the  wounded  as  he  passed  mnptoms 
of  gangrene  or  of  convalescence,  while  he  appeared  to  treat  each  lightly. 
His  very  presence  did  much  to  chase  away  the  shades  that  sometimes 
settled  around  the  invalid's  heart.  Sometimes  the  sleepless  have  seen 
the  worthy  surgeon  gliding  through  the  rooms  at  night,  naselesBly  on 
tip-toe,  holding  his  lamp  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sha&  his  &ce,  if  per> 
chance  any  watcher  should  attempt  to  read  it.  The  gallant  soul  that 
had  soared  alof^  in  the  tumidtuous  chaige,  when  prostnted  by  a  wound 
was  often  softened  to  woman's  mood.  Home-sickneoi  osme,  which,  if 
not  checked,  rapidly  hastened  the  sick  man's  downward  conne.  Castor- 
oil,  as  the  men  familiarly  called  the  steward,  was  a  pleasant  fellow, 
but  not  so  welcome  as  the  surgeon  himself.  He  was  too  pnme  to  pre- 
bcriptions. 

'  Well,  Corporal,  we  're  going  to  fix  that  afiair  of  yours,  and  a  minute 
or  two  will  make  it  all  right.  Bones  shattered,  you  know ;  so  the  best 
thing  is  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  Don't  you  think  so  ? '  The  eoipQtal 
opened  his  eyes  to  their  fullest  capacity,  looked  into  Surgeon  Sawbones' 
oyes,  and  for  some  seconds  he  was  taken  aback  by  the  unlooked-fiw  in- 
tellipence. 

*  Why,  Sir,  fact  is,  Castor  —  I  mean  the  steward,  told  me  yesterday 
that  the  bone  was  only  splintered  and  wotdd  set  in  a  few  days,  and  be 
stronger  than  ever.'  The  poor  fellow  felt  sorrowful  for  the  loss  he  was 
to  suiier  at  the  very  time  Uiat  he  was  consoling  himself  by  the  i 
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ance  of  Castor-oil ;  and  his  forehead  became  quite  bedewed  with  moist- 
ure.  But  then  people  always  expect  too  much  in  such  cases ;  they  axe 
always  too  sanguine. 

The  surgeon  drew  from  a  pocket  a  case  of  fine  instruments  —  some- 
thing extra,  for  a  nice  operation  —  opened  a  box  containing  many 
others ;  rolled  dfwn  the  blanket  considerably  below  the  waist,  and  then 
proceeded  to  spread  out  the  tools  in  rows,  looking  at  each  one  fondly  as 
he  felt  its  edge,  and  laid  it  in  its  place.  Opening  a  fancy  rosewood 
case  that  he  had  brought  in  under  his  arm,  he  inspected  a  saw,  and  a 
number  of  hooked  instruments ;  then  he  laid  the  saw  behind  the  smaller 
pieces  of  steel,  where  it  look^  just  as  much  in  place  as  a  hogshead- 
shaped  commissary  in  the  rear  of  a  regiment  on  march. 

'  The  whole  pain  is  in  imagination ;  much  more  so  than  in  reality,  at 
least.  We  performed  an  operation  on  Brooks  in  the  next  ward,  yester- 
day—  an  amputation ;  and  we  did  it  so  nicely  that  he  at  last  began 
to  grumble;  bo's  a  cross-grained  growler,  you  know — and  what  do 
yoa  think  it  was  all  about  ? '  The  coiporal  did  not  make  any  reply, 
and  the  medico  continued  arranging  his  tools,  and  went  on  with  his 
story.  '  Well,  it  was  because  we  did  not  stop  diaking  him,  and  punk- 
ing  him  with  scalpels.  The  fact  is,  that  when  ho  saw  us  coming  he 
felt  a  httle  faint ;  and,  before  he  came  to  fully,  the  leg  was  off,  and 
the  bandages  were  being  put  on.     Strange,  was  nH  it  ?  ' 

Now  the  corporal  was  no  coward,  not  he ;  his  name  was  in  the  gen- 
eral report  with  a  recommendation  for  promotion  ;  but  when  he  looked 
upon  the  array  of  the  mangling-instruments  of  the  anatomist ;  the  keen, 
eold-looking  things  marshsded  into  companies,  and  the  companies  formed 
into  a  skeleton  battalion,  with  a  murderous  scalpel  in  fiK)nt  as  a  comr 
mander  ;  then,  I  say,  he  felt  a  cold  shiver  run  through  his  frame.  In 
oame  the  oily  steward  ushering  the  invited  flesh-cutter. 

•  Glad  you  Ve  come.  The  case  I  was  speaking  of.  Will  you  oblige 
me  by  giving  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter  ? '  That  was  only  a 
sapehiuous  act  of  kindness  in  Doctor  Sawbones,  for  the  sacrifice  had 
been  determined  upon.     The  visitor  deigned  not  to  look  at  the  patient. 

'  It  must  come  off,'  said  he  in  a  grufij  disagreeable  voice.  '  The  leg 
must  come  off —  off  ! ' 

•  Take  off  my  leg !  —  take  off  my  leg !  *  exclaimed  the  horrified  cor- 
poral. 

•  Yes,  yes  ;  do  n't  be  in  a  hurry,'  said  the  gruff  surgeon.  *  Wo  '11  whip 
it  off  in  a  twinkling.     Shall  be  done.' 

The  steward  by  that  time  had  returned  from  another  room  with  some 
appliance  that  had  been  forgotten ;  and  when  he  caught  the  last  words 
of  the  speaker  he  threw  up  his  arms,  and  attempted  to  say  something 
about  the  case.  '  Ay,  ay,'  said  Doctor  Sawbones,  blandly  smiling  as 
he  checked  the  officiousness  of  the  steward  ;  *  I  know  what  you  would 
•ay,  but ' 

•  You  certainly  cannot  understand  the  case  —beg  pardon,  Sir,  I  mean 
there  *s  a  mistake,'  continued  Castor-oil. 

•  Your  opinion  is  entirely  unsolicited,'  contemptuously  interrupted 
Doctor  Gruff;  '  entirely  so,  Mr.  Steward.     It 's  our  busmess  to  advise, 
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youTB  to  act.'  This  authoritatire  lebuke  made  the  little  man  leooil 
abashed  before  his  superior.     Castor^nl  felt  hurt. 

*  Patience,  gentlemen,  for  a  short  time.  The  loud  talking  may  dis- 
turb some  of  the  feverish  patients/  interposed  the  amiable  soigecm  of 
my  corps.     *  The  leg ' 

'  You  shan't  touch  my  leg,  I  tell  you  ;  you  shan't  txpch  it — only  a 
little  bruised ;  and  you  want  to  murder  me ! '  Yliih  a  profane  ex* 
pression  reflecting  upon  the  morality  of  all  the  bone-setting  firatemity, 
the  patient  fell  back  upon  his  knapsack-pillow.  The  motion  was  so 
sudden  as  to  jerk  some  of  the  fine  cutlery  into  the  air.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  how  essential  practice  is  to  attainment  in 
science. 

'  I  had  just  such  a  fellow  under  my  hands  a  day  or  two  ago,'  said 
Gruff.  '  The  fellow  was  so  obstreperous  that  we  had  to  tie  him  down. 
There 's  no  use  in  child's  play.' 

Doctor  Sawbones  was  unwilling  to  hurt  the  corporal's  feelings  men* 
tally  or  physically,  if  it  could  be  avoided ;  so  he  attempted  to  soothe 
him  as  he  proceeded  to  turn  down  the  blanket  and  bare  the  limb ;  but 
he  met  nothing  in  return  but  violent  gesticulations  and  incivility.  The 
corporal  ought  not  to  have  been  unkind.  It  would  require  some  stout 
fellows  to  hold  him.     The  obnoxious  member  was  uncovered. 

*Ha I  ha ! !  ha ! ! ! '  laughed  Doctor  Sawbones  as  he  pointed  at  tl^ 
man.  Castor-oil  made  the  solo  turn  into  a  duet  to  the  same  notes,  and 
Gruff  contributed  enough  to  make  it  a  trio,  but  to  difierent  music. 

'  Both  gone  mad  I '  he  commenced ;  but  quelling  the  angry  expres- 
sions that  were  swelling  in  his  throat,  he  caught  the  infection,  and 
roared  like  a  pleased  bull.  The  patient  felt  more  like  laughing  than 
any  of  them.     *  Well,  well,  the  wrong  man.' 

'  I  was  going  to  say,  Sir,'  said  the  steward,  '  that  this  man's  arm  is 
splintered  slightly,  and  is  doing  well ;  the  leg  is  only  bruised.  You  've 
mistaken  the  man.'  w.  n.  Bsown. 


•CHRIST     IS     BI8B  N.* 


Bkjoicv,  tlion  that  weenest, 
And  hold  up  thy  heaa ; 

AvAke,  thoa  that  Bleepcst"- 
Arise  from  the  dead  I 

HoFX  hunts  ftom  the  prIaoB 
That  held  her  so  long; 

The  shoot,  •  Curkt  Is  risen  1 ' 
Wakes  Earth  Into  song. 

Omss  darkness  Is  hanlshed 
From  Death*s  wintry  cave, 

And  mourning  has  vanished 
Like  mist  fi^m  the  wave : 


For  Cintin  Usbt  bestoweth, 
Though  dark  is  the  way ; 

The  fount  wbenee  it  floweth 
Is  day  —  endless  day  I 

DMpaIr  flsrb  for  ever 
His  banner  of  gloom ; 

Its  black  folds  will  norw 
Again  wrap  the  tomb. 

Hops  bursts  from  the  prison 
That  held  her  so  long; 

The  shout,  *  CamiST  Is  risen  1  * 
Wakes  Earth  Into  song: 
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HE         GAMF-FIRE 


BT  J.   aWBTT. 


Brothers  1  leave  the  sluice  untended, 

Shadows  darken  on  the  river ; 
In  the  cafion  day  is  ended, 

Far  above  the  red  rays  quiver : 
Turn  the  waters  out  to  play, 

Let  the  huge  wheel  cease  from  creaking ; 
Like  a  slave  it  toils  all  day, 

Li  its  persphration  reeking. 

Miners  1  lay  aside  the  spade. 

Let  the  pick-axe  rest  from  drifting; 
See  how  much  the  claim  has  paid, 

Where  the  gold-dust  has  been  sifting. 
From  the  boxes  take  the  sand, 

Wash  it  out — a  pleasant  duty : 
Now  the  gold-grains  cleanly  '  panned,* 

Beam  upon  us,  bright  in  beauty. 

Brighter  than  a  maiden^s  glances 

Are  the  gold-grains  flashing  o'er  us. 
And  a  smile  of  pleasure  dances 

On  each. swarthy  face  before  us: 
Turn  the  water  out  to  play. 

It  has  proved  a  good  reflnor ; 
Cast  the  pick  and  spade  away. 

For  the  camp-fire  calls  the  miner. 

Tell  no  tales  of  wizard-baud 

In  the  myths  of  ages  olden. 
When  the  sorcerer's  potent  wand 

Turned  all  earthly  things  to  golden : 
Pick  and  spade  are  magic  rods, 

Toil  and  Industry  diviners, 
Drawing  gold  from  sand  and  sods, 

Touched  by  brawny  arms  of  miners. 

Labor  is  the  mighty  king, 

Drawing  wealth  from  rocky  mountains ; 
At  his  beck  the  rivers  bring 

Golden  tributes  from  their  fountaina 
Labor  seizes  treasures  vast, 

Locked  in  Nature's  vaults  for  ages, 
Heads  the  records  of  the  past. 

Writ  in  dust  on  golden  pages. 

Gather  round  the  cheerful  fire. 

In  the  deepening  darkness  gleaming ; 
Now  the  red  tongues  leaping  higher. 

Seem  like  banners  upward  streaming: 
On  the  swarthy  son  of  labor, 

How  the  ruddy  fire-light  flashes, 
And  anon  upon  his  neighbor, 

Bough  and  bearded,  quickly  dasliea 
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Stretched  around  the  supper-flro, 

Hear  the  iron  kettle  steaming, 
While  the  sharpness  of  desire 

Lulls  into  luxurious  dreaming : 
On  the  oven  heap  the  coals, 

Till  it  seems  a  dragon  waking; 
For  a  dozen  hungry  souls, 

Wait  for  bread  within  it  baking. 

On  the  ground  the  tin-plates  spread, 

Pour  the  tea  out  strong  and  stronger, 
From  the  *  Dutchman '  draw  the  bread, 

We  can  wait  for  it  no  longer : 
Roll  it  out  upon  the  ground. 

Pray  the  gods  to  be  propitious! 
Never  loaf  before  was  found 

With  an  odor  so  delicious. 

Break  the  bread  with  brawny  hand. 

Labor  crowns  it  with  a  blessing ; 
Now  the  hungry  crowd  looks  bland. 

Each  a  smoking  piece  possessing : 
Pass  the  ham  around  this  way, 

Quick !  before  it  all  is  taken : 
Hang  philosophers,  we  say, 

We  have  barely  saved  our  Bacon, 

Go  to  grass^  ye  Graham  eaters, 

Fowleb's  rice-fed,  scraggy  cattle. 
Starveling  vegetarian  *  creeturs^^ 

Fit  with  China-men  to  battle ! 
In  the  water  let  you  shiver, 

Turn  from  drones  to  earnest  workers, 
Wield  the  pick  till  muscles  quiver. 

You  would  gladly  turn  to  'porkers  I' 

Now  the  evening-meal  is  done, 

Let  us  try  a  game  of  euchre^ 
All  our  bets  are  jokes  and  Ain, 

Gambling  not  for  liltliy  lucre : 
Goser  draw  the  merry  ring. 

Laughing  makes  the  hours  fly  quicker : 
We  have  won  1  —  now,  boys,  just  bring 

Out  a  little  dash  of  liquor. 

Spread  the  blankets  on  the  ground, 

Labor  needs  not  couch  or  feather ; 
In  a  circle  clustered  round. 

We  will  all  lie  down  together. 
Labor  brings  refreshing  sleep 

No  luxurious  couch  can  borrow, 
And  our  slumbers  sound  and  deep, 

Give  us  strengtli  for  toil  to-morrow. 

^  Watch  each  rising  silver-star, 

Brifliiig  from  the  depths  of  Aidcn, 
Think  you  not  of  friends  nfar, 
Wife  or  child  or  blue^yed  maiden  ? 
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Comes  there  not  a  misty  yision, 

O'er  the  drowsy  spirit  stealing, 
And  in  reveries  eljsian, 

All  the  joys  of  home  revealing  ? 

As  the  needle,  frail  and  shivering, 

On  the  ocean-wastes  afar, 
Veering,  changing,  trembling,  quivering, 

Settles  on  the  polar-star ; 
So  in  breasts  of  those  who  roam, 

Love's  magnetic  fires  are  burning, 
To  the  central-point  of  home 

Trembling  hearts  are  ever  turning. 
Feather-Biter^  {jOal.) 


ELEANOR    MANTON:    OB,    LI  F  E-P  I  C  T  U  R  E  S, 


MY     PIB8T     JOUBNBT. 


Two  years  after  the  sad  event,  related  in  the  last  chapter,  I  was 
called  upon  to  pass  through  other  painful  scenes. 

The  old  house-keeper  died.  I  did  not  shed  many  tears  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for  the  sin  of  afiectation,  of  pretending  what  I  did  not  feel,  was 
never  mine.  But  I  had  fearful  forebodings  about  the  future.  There 
must  necessarily  be  important  changes  in  our  family  arrangements. 
Who  would  come  to  tiike  the  place  of  her  who  had  made  me  so 
wretched  ? 

It  is  a  wholesome  law  of  our  nature  that  we  involuntarily  forget  the 
faults  of  the  dead.  *  Tread  lightly  on  their  ashes,'  does  not  need  to  be 
formally  enjoined.  Yet  I  sometimes  fear  I  may  have  judged  her 
harshly,  that  sharp,  disagreeable  woman.  My  judgment  was  that  of 
a  child ;  but  with  regard  to  the  sin  which  was  so  peculiarly  repugnant 
to  me,  and  I  am  incHned  to  think  is  the  sin  of  quiet  country-villages, 
though  not  theirs  exclusively,  I  could  scarcely  be  more  severe  than  he 
who  was  old  both  in  years  and  wisdom,  and  numbered  this  among  the 
seven  abominations  which  the  Lord  hates  : 

'  A  false  witness  that  speaketh  hes,  and  he  that  soweth  discord 
among  brethren.* 

*An  heart  that  deviseth  wicked  imaginations,  feet  that  be  swift 
in  running  to  mischief.' 

I  hope  it  was  the  sin  and  not  the  sinner  that  I  hated  ;  yet  perhaps 
it  is  owing  to  the  power  of  association,  that  a  '  tale-bearer'  is  to  this 
day  among  the  things  that  I  loathe  with  a  peculiar  loathing. 

My  father  decided  to  break  up  house-keeping,  and  transfer  me  to  the 
care  of  an  aunt,  who  lived  in  a  distant  town,  whom  I  had  seen  a  few 
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times,  and  in  whose  favor  I  was  much  piepossessed.  The  preparationfl 
for  my  departure  were  made  hy  a  neighhor  who  had  taken  a  kind  in- 
terest in  me,  and  with  very  little  sadness  I  looked  finrwaid  to  a  sepaiap 
tion  from  the  scenes  of  my  childhood ;  for  except  that  one  little  grave, 
where  I  oflen  went  to  shed  the  tears  of  my  childish  loneliness  and  ior- 
row,  there  was  nothing  to  link  me  to  the  place  of  my  birth  with  a  tie 
that  would  produce  a  pang  when  it  was  severed. 

So,  one  pleasant  morning  in  June,  the  old  chaise  came  round  to  the 
door,  drawn  by  *  old  Charlie,'  who  was  associated  with  every  pleasant 
ride  I  had  taken  since  my  remembrance ;  and  I  set  out  with  my  father 
for  a  three  days*  journey,  which  seemed  to  me  the  grandest  tooi  that 
had  ever  been  heard  of. 

But  what  was  more  wonderful,  the  reality  equalled  my  ezpectatioDil 

What  could  be  sweeter  than  riding  in  a  chaise,  and  having  a  tronk 
fastened  on  behind  ?  Every  body  would  know  we  were  travellers,  and 
wonder  who  we  were,  and  where  we  were  going ;  for  travelling  was 
not  the  common-place  ofToir  then  that  it  is  now.  We  should  stop  at 
hotels,  and  have  diimers  which  we .  should  order,  and  put  up  for  the 
night  in  strange  places,  and  have  what  we  pleased  for  breakfast 

It  came  very  near  upsetting  my  little  head.  All  the  people  in  the 
village  stared  at  me  &om  the  windows  as  I  passed,  and  the  children 
stood  at  the  gates  to  say  good-by,  and  some  of  them  looked  as  if  they 
thought  I  felt  very  grand,  but  1  knew  very  well  it  was  envy  because 
they  could  not  take  a  journey  too. 

I  have  passed  over  the  same  road  many  times  since,  so  it  would  not 
be  doing  great  credit  to  my  memory  to  describe  the  scenery  by  the  way, 
and  abler  pens  have  sent  its  fame  through  the  world. 

But  I  may  be  permitted  to  dwell  a  moment  upon  that  big  yellow 
house  which  was  the  termination  of  our  first  day*s  ride.  It  stood  back 
from  the  road  and  was  over-shadowed  by  lofty  trees,  the  skirts  of  the 
forest  upon  the  borders  of  which  this  little  clearing  trespassed. 

There  was  neither  fence  nor  tree  in  front,  but  a  bank  gently  slopiiig 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  that  looked  to  my  eyes  like  a  sea  of  gold,  em- 
bosomed as  it  was  among  the  mountains,  and  reflecting  as  it  did  jnst 
then  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun. 

I  had  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  the 
sparkling  ripples  of  the  silvery  brook,  but  I  had  formed  no  idea  of  so 
large  an  expanse  of  water.  I  looked  upon  it  as  upon  a  beautiful  nio- 
ture,  and  have  ever  since  retained  this  impression  of  the  scene,  wUfiti  a 
bingle  thought  will  instantly  place  before  my  mind. 

There  was  only  that  one  house  in  sight ;  all  else  was  still  and  aoleam 
as  in  the  days  of  its  primeval  grandeur.  A  few  patches  of  land  hoe 
and  there  had  been  rescued  from  the  wildness  of  nature,  but  the  daik 
forest  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  in  every  direction,  and  not  a 
soimd  was  heard  except  the  woodman's  axe  echoing  in  the  distance,  and 
those  long,  deep,  wild,  thrilling  notes  which  are  only  heard  fiom  the 
songsters  of  the  wilderness. 

We  were  met  at  the  door  by  the  good  landlady,  a  prim,  bustling  Uttk 
body,  in  her  chintz  dress  and  woollen  apron,  who  smiled  very  kindhf 
upon  me,  and  led  the  way  into  the  best  room,  where  she  pushed  \mek 
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the  shutters  and  dusted  anew  the  big  chair,  which  she  bade  me  occupy, 
and  then  asked  what  we  would  like  for  supper. 

This  was  the  realization  of  my  dreams,  though  I  could  haidly  fupport 
my  new  dignity.  I  had  never  before  been  consulted  as  to  what  I  would 
have  fer  supper,  but  I  had  long  before  decided  that  nothing  would  seem 
80  delicious  as  a  fish  from  that  beautiful  lake  ;  and  with  that  and  many 
other  nice  things  we  were  soon  regaled. 

I  slept  soundly  in  the  best  chamber,  on  a  mound  of  feathers  "idiich  was 
higher  than  my  head,  and  awdce  in  the  morning  experiencing  to  the  full 
the  delightful  sensation  I  had  anticipated,  upon  being  in  a  tavern,  and 
getting  up  at  the  ring  of  a  bell,  and  wearing  my  best  things  every  day, 
and  being  asked,  when  I  should  descend,  if  I  had  rested,  and  what  I 
would  like  for  breakfast. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  run  to  the  window  and  Ifxk.  again  upon  the 
lake,  and  what  was  my  ecstasy  as  I  beheld  a  little  boat  slowly  sailing  on 
the  crystal  surface,  while  the  dipping  blade  of  the  oarsman  scattered  the 
diamond-drops  in  profusion  over  the  silvery  waves. 

I  watched  till  it  was  out  of  sight,  and  learned  on  gcnng  down  that  a 
party  had  arrived  late  the  preceding  evening-— for  this  secluded  place 
was  a  resort  for  summer-idlers  —  and  had  gone  out  finr  a  day  of  pleas- 
ure, and  to  exercise  their  skill  in  angling  for  those  gay-spotted  gentry 
who  are  scarcely  less  famous  than  the  bright  domain  in  which  they 


I  was  a  very  little  girl,  and  permitted  to  go  in  the  kitehen  or  any- 
where about  the  premises  I  pleased ;  and  while  looking  i^kmi  the  pio- 
oe«  of  getting  up  the  breakfast,  endeavored  to  enhance  my  oonsequenoe 
by  a  conversation  that  should  deserve  the  name  of  womanly,  and  in- 
dulged in  a  communicativeness  which  was  very  gratifying  to  my  listen- 
en,  and  for  which  1  have  never  since  ceased  to  blush. 

'  Do  you  like  your  eggs  done  rare ! '  adked  the  good  landlady,  who 
was  cook  and  waiter  b^ide. 

I  had  never  heard  the  word  in  my  life,  yet  I  answered  Yes  without 
hesitation,  and  foimd  on  breaking  them  that  they  were  to  the  taste  of 
my  father,  but  about  as  palatable  as  'potted  sprats'  to  me;  but  I 
swallowed  them  like  a  martyr,  consoling  myself  that  I  had  learned  the 
meaning  of  one  word  which  I  should  never  forget. 

I  felt  almost  sad  when  we  were  ready  to  depart,  and  was  sure  I 
should  never  again  behold  any  thing  so  beautiful.  But  the  morning 
fide  through  the  woods  soon  restored  my  spirits*  The  delicious  fra- 
grance which  came  upon  the  breeze  was  like  some  new  life-giving 
power,  and  I  inhaled  it  like  a  draught  of  nectar.  The  timid  and 
graceful  motions  of  the  squirrel  which  we  startled  fimm  his  leafy  ro- 
treat,  and  the  birds  hopping  upon  every  bough,  awakened  in  me  new 
and  thrilling  sensations,  and  filled  me  with  inexpressible  delight. 

Toward  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  ascended  a  high  hill  which 
orer-lookcd  the  city,  a  few  miles  from  which  was  the  village  in  which 
I  was  to  reside.  A  city !  I  had  revelled  in  the  tales  of  Eastern  fable, 
and  read  of  the  castles  of  genii  and  fairies,  but  not  in  all  of  them  had 
there  been  any  thing  like  what  my  fancy  had  ocmjuxed  up  as  a  real 
city ;  and  there  it  was,  with  its  masMs  of  led  hodi;  its  spiles  and 
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domes  and  turrets  ;  and  there  was  the  hlne  sea  beyond,  with  its  han- 
dred  sails,  and  the  harbor  with  its  masts  and  tangled  cables,  mal&ig  all 
my  visions  as  nothing,  so  immeasurably  did  the  reality  soxpasB  than 
in  magnitude  and  magnificence. 

We  were  to  stop  there  a  few  days,  and  now  that  I  had  seen  it,  I  was 
almost  terrified  at  the  idea,  never  imagining  what  an  inrignificant 
thing  I  should  be  in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitude,  and  supponog, 
which  perhaps  was  true  enough,  that  our  old  chaise  would  be  the  '  ob- 
served of  all  observers,'  though  not  for  any  such  reason  as  I  had  in  my 
simplicity  conjectured. 

We  stopped  without  the  walls  that  night,  and  the  next  forenoon  drew 
up  before  a  city  hotel,  where  I  was  confused  and  deafened  by  the  Babel 
jargon  that  met  my  ear,  and  blinded  by  the  sight  of  all  the  rtnunge 
things  which  met  my  eye.  I  had  expected  to  find  every  thing  gleam- 
ing with  brightness,  and  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  mud  of  a  rainy 
morning  and  the  filth  of  a  narrow  and  most  dingy  and  dismal  stieet 
I  had  been  told  that  oranges  were  as  plenty  in  the  city  as  applei  at 
home,  and  this,  perhaps,  was  embodied  as  the  most  important  item  in 
my  estimate  of  city  superiority,  and  in  this  I  was  not  disappdnted. 
Oranges  indeed  met  my  eye  at  every  turn ;  but  so  did  apples,  cab- 
bages, cakes,  and  sausages,  gingerbread,  oysters,  clams,  and  lobrtfln ; 
they  were  standing  at  every  comer  and  were  the  burden  of  every  song. 

But  it  was  a  grand  gala-day  even  for  the  city,  and  all  the  dignitaiiei 
were  assembled  en  masse  to  escort  the  new-made  governor  to  his  chair 
of  state,  and  I  had  never  dreamed  that  so  many  people  lived  in  Ae 
world  as  I  saw  gathered  together  on  this  occasion.  And  now  I  began 
to  feel  that  I  was  very  different  from  the  little  girls  I  saw  around  me. 
They  stared  at  my  quaint  dress  and  shy  manners,  and  I  did  not  lack 
the  perception  to  see  that  it  was  because  I  was  an  awkward  conntiy- 
girl ;  and  the  most  terrible  of  all  desolations,  that  of  being  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  multitude,  came  over  me,  and  was  far  more  oppreflsive  than 
any  thing  I  had  felt  in  the  solitude  of  my  country-home. 

My  father  remained  at  the  hotel,  but  I  was  taken  to  stay  with  some 
gay  city- cousins,  and  here  the  contrast  was  more  striking  between  me 
and  those  who  had  been  always  amid  bright  and  cheerful  things.  I 
was  with  them  but  not  of  them,  and  when  night  came  I  crept  away  to 
a  dark  and  lonely  room  to  weep  at  the  disappointment  of  my  bright  an- 
ticipations of  enjoyment  among  gay  scenes.  I  was  soon  missed,  and 
when  they  found  me  they  called  it  home-sickness  ;  a  most  convenient 
term  for  a  sorrow  which  could  not  be  imagined  to  dwell  in  the  bofom 
of  a  child  ;  and  they  smothered  me  with  kisses,  and  gave  me  cake,  and 
1  dried  my  tears  in  gratitude  for  their  sympathy,  and  gave  them  no  occa- 
sion to  think  me  home-sick  again. 

I  staid  a  whole  week,  and  it  has  never  been  among  my  enjoyments 
to  eat  oranges  since  ;  and  1  was  thoroughly  cured  of  all  propensity  to 
estimate  people  or  things  by  their  fine  outside. 

So  it  was  with  a  pleasant  feeling  that  I  again  found  myself  in  the 
old  chaise  jolting  leisurely  along  over  a  country-road,  amid  the  trees 
and  green  fields,  with  the  music  of  birds  and  the  rippling  of  waten  to 
lull  my  spirit,  and  the  fresh  air  to  fan  my  brow. 
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A  half-day's  ride  tenninated  our  journey,  aud  brought  us  to  the 
bustling  little  village  of  Annesly,  and  a  few  turns  through  its  busy 
streets  found  us  in  £tont  of  a  large  old-fashioned  house,  situated  on  quite 
an  elevation  several  rods  from  the  street,  with  deep  terraoei,  and  stone 
steps  leading  to  the  hall-door. 

My  aunt  was  an  old-fashioned  lady,  of  the  school  of  whidi  there 
were  then  few  to  be  found,  and  every  thing  about  the  mansbn  indi- 
cated her  fondness  for  the  things  of  yore. 

A  thump  upon  the  great  brass  knocker  summoned  the  servant  to  open 
the  massive  door  for  our  admission,  and  as  we  were  expected,  he  mi- 
mediately  recognized  us,  and  ushered  us  into  the  presence  of  his  mis* 


My  aunt  was  sitting  in  a  large  high-backed  chair,  having  on  a  blaok- 
silk  dress,  which  stood  out  like  a  hoop,  a  plain  muslin  kerehief  crossed 
upon  her  breast,  and  a  cap  of  the  same  material. 

She  arose  with  a  queen-like  stateliness  to  bid  us  welcome,  but  with- 
cmt  any  of  that  warmth  and  cordiality  I  had  imagined  must  necessarily 
characterize  a  welcome,  and  a  kind  of  awe  crept  over  me,  an  indefinable 
sensation,  which  foreboded  any  thing  but  a  realization  of  my  dreams. 

She  talked  with  my  father  about  our  journey,  an  account  of  which  I 
had  expected  to  relate  with  great  enthusiasm ;  but  no  word  of  inquiry 
was  directed  to  me,  and  I  could  not  help  understanding  that  lor  me  to 
speak  would  be  a  great  breach  of  decorum. 

So  I  amused  myself  with  looking  around  me.  The  room  we  were  in 
was  an  old-fashioned  *  square  room,'  the  walls  covered  with  old-fash- 
ioned paper,  and  two  portraits  in  black  frames,  hanging  opposite  to  each 
other  on  the  walls,  which  1  concluded  to  be  representations  of  my  aunt 
in  her  younger  days,  and  of  her  husband  who  hsid  been  many  years  in 
his  grave. 

I  strolled  to  the  window  which  looked  out  upon  an  extensive  lawu, 
and  a  garden  filled  with  shrubbery  and  flowers  in  great  profusion. 
Every  thing  seemed  on  a  grand  scale  to  me,  and  I  for  a  moment  foigot 
til  things  else  in  my  anticipations  of  delight  among  my  floral  friends ; 
of  listening  to  the  birds,  and  '  tending'  the  bees,  and  sporting  with  tho 
butterflies.  I  longed  to  run,  but  when  I  turned  round  a  kind  of  paraly- 
ris  struck  me,  and  my  feet  felt  as  if  they  were  fettered. 

Soon  supper  was  announced,  and  we  went  to  the  dining-room,  which 
was  a  sort  of  hall,  and  furnished  in  the  same  antique  style  as  every 
other  part  of  the  establishment ;  but  though  I  was  hungry  I  could  not 
eat.  Here,  again,  home-sickness  became  a  convenient  appellation  for 
my  dejection ;  but  my  aunt  had  no  sympathy  with  this  even.  Without 
at  all  putting  off  her  stateliness  she  addressed  me  in  a  way  which  she 
ment  should  be  kind,  and  *  hoped  I  was  not  going  to  be  home-sick,  it 
was  very  foolish.  I  must  be  happy ;  children  should  alwajrs  do  what 
their  parents  thought  best,  with  cheerfulness ;  she  hoped  she  should  find 
me  obedient,'  etc. 

This  harangue  was  according  to  her  ideas  of  consolation,  and  at 
every  word  my  heart  kept  swelling  till  it  choked  me,  and  the  tears 
«enied  pressing  my  eyes  from  their  sockets.     I  restrained  them  as  long 
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as  it  was  possible,  but  at  length  they  hunt  forth  and  I  ran  from  the 
room. 

I  was  soon  followed  and  obliged  to  listen  to  another  similar  attempt 
at  Qomfbrting  a  childish  sorrow.  She  hoped  I  had  not  a  habit  of  crying 
at  every  little  thing  ;  she  could  not  have  that.  I  must  listen  to  her  ad- 
vice, and  do  as  I  was  told.  She  could  not  permit  me  to  go  to  bed  with- 
out eating  my  supper,  I  must  be  hungry.  So  she  led  me  back  to  the 
table,  put  some  cake  in  my  hand,  and  stood  by  me  till  I  had  forced  it 
down  my  throat ;  then  congratulated  herself  on  her  perseverance,  say- 
ing, *  She  knew  all  about  children.'  (She  had  never  had  any,  and  I 
had  always  heard  that  those  were  the  people  who  knew  the  most  about 
them.)  *  And  now  I  had  better  go  to  bed,  I  should  feel  better  in  the 
morning.' 

A  servant  vns  called  to  show  me  to  my  room.  My  sunt  kissed  me 
with  one  of  those  *  sense-of-duty '  kisses  which  fineeze  the  lips  and  chill 
the  heart.  I  made  a  courtesy  and  departed  from  her  presence,  thinking 
how  different  she  was  from  the  Aimt  Q^uimbleby  I  had  seen  in  our  house 
at  home,  where  she  was  so  gracious  and  so  full  of  smiles. 

The  girl  who  accompani^  me  spoke  many  kind  words  ;  said  I  should 
soon  get  acquainted  with  other  children,  and  could  play  in  the  garden, 
and  she  had  no  doubt  I  should  liko  it  very  much. 

But  againlwas  glad  to  be  alone,  and  againi  cried  myself  to  sleep. 


RED-HOT     LINES     ON     AN     OLD     S C HO O L- H O USE  . 


HSXRT       r.        X.SX.AXD. 


I  Ve  visited  the  school-honse,  Jim, 
Where  we  in  childhood  sat, 

And  not  one  recollection  came 
Of  any  joy  —  at  that  1 

Tlio  windows  all  had  fallen  in. 
The  wind,  oh  I  floored  the  door, 

Tlie  chimney  was  blown  over,  Jim  : 
I  staid  to  see  no  more. 

Those  school-boy  daysl  0  twaddle! 

I  count  the  dinners  lost ; 
The  bitter  tears — the  agonies, 

That  Latin  grammar  cost 

I  see  that  stern  old  teacher, 

With  ruler  in  his  hand: 
The  only  love  he  ever  knew— 

A  love  to  reprimand. 
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'How^s  this,  don't  know  your  lesson? 

Stay  in,  boj,  after  school : 
I  '11  let  you  know  before  you  go, 
You  've  got  to  leam  *  that  rule  I  *  * 

Like  frightened  bird  before  the  hawk, 

iiy  little  heart  beat  fast, 
And  bitter  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks 

When  school  broke  up  at  las:. 

"With  whoop  and  cheer  the  other  boys 

Ran  laughing  out  to  play, 
And  left  me  in  the  school-house  there. 

On  that  hot  summer-day. 

Called  up  before  the  teacher, 
I  tried  with  might  and  main 

To  learn,  like  parpt,  to  repeat 
Words,  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

I  sometimes  wished  that  I  might  die. 
And  thus  get  out  of  school : 

Away  at  least  from  that  old  man. 
And  his  confounded  *  rule.' 

All  day  within  that  school-house  hot. 

That  burning  summer-day, 
My  little  brain  was  racked  to  leam 

Words,  for  my  tongue  to  say  1 

When  evening  came  the  teacher  spoke : 
*  Go,  boy  I  but  leam  *  that  rale.' 

Or  else  to-morrow,  if  you  fail, 
You  're  whipped  before  the  school  I ' 


There  was  a  doud  before  my  eyes. 

Dull  beating  of  my  brain : 
The  summer-evening  breeze  seemed  hot, 

My  head  was  full  of  pain. 

*  What,  whip  me,  before  all  the  school  ? 

Oh  I  no  —  it  cannot  be : 
And  yet  he  said  he  would  —  and  will : 
No  hope  from  hun — for  me !  * 

That  night  a  fever  fired  my  brain. 
And  when  the  morrow  came, 

The  boy,  the  teacher  hoped  to  whip, 
Was  nearly  past  his  blame  1 


I  'vE  visited  the  school-house,  Jm, 
Where  we  in  childhood  sat. 

And  not  one  recollection  came 
Of  any  joy,  at  that  I 
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LETTSBS      TO      ELLA. 


XUMBBB    SIX.  • 

The  sun  rises  and  sets,  seasons  come  and  go,  and  Ella  is  not  here. 
Of  what  avail  are  eyes  that  look  no  more  upon  my  daughter  ?  Seeing 
not  Ella,  they  roll  upon  vacant  space,  as  if  vision  were  denied.  Thesa 
sightless  balls, 

'Bereft  of  sight,  their  seeing  have  forgot' 

They  make  to  themselves  airy  shapes,  and  smile  unsatisfied  upon  their 
own  fancies.  Thus  starving  men  devour  imaginary  feasts,  and  feel 
more  keenly  pangs  of  hunger.  Now,  as  I  write,  a  shadowy  Ella  seats 
herself  beside  me ;  and  with  my  heart  aching  to  over-leap  the  distance 
which  separates  it  from  her,  I  feed  it  with  the  illusion  of  her  presence. 
She  seems,  as  of  old,  to  fix  upon  me  her  large  sofl  eyes,  and  say :  *  Please 
tell  more.* 

On  the  Sabbath  afler  the  visit  made  by  Father  Green  and  the  gam« 
biers  to  Ellas-land,  the  church  beheld  a  sight.  Fast  men  and  gamblers 
in  great  numbers  were  there.  An  aurora  borcalis  of  flash  vests  and 
glittering  ornaments  shone  around.  There  came  to  my  brain  and  re- 
fused to  be  driven  thence,  the  words : 

'  Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on 
Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow : ' 

which  having  many  times  repeated  themselves,  were  followed  in  order 
by  the  rest  of  the  verse  : 

'  You  'd  find  a  richer  maiden, 
But  none  that  loves  yoa  so.' 

By  a  curious  chain  of  associations  my  mind  was  thus  led  from  those 
fancy  gentlemen,  or  in  technical  terms,  *  gentlemen  of  the  fancy,'  to  the 
love-lorn  maid  who  was  the  sulyect  of  Mr.  Gay*s  ballad.  I  saw  her 
*  all  melancholv  lying  *  on  the  sea-shore  ;  I  heard  the  roaring  of  the 
seas. 

*  Thus  wailed  she  for  her  dear, 
Repaid  each  blast  with  sighing. 
Each  billow  with  a  tear.* 

With  such  a  picture  before  me,  in  my  mind's  eye,  how  could  I  other- 
wise than  forget  myself?  My  cherries  and  your  mother's  pie-and-cheese 
helped  Father  Green  into  favor  with  the  gamblers,  and  in  turn  brought 
them  to  hear  him  preach  :  their  presence  took  me  to  the  coast  where 
gold  and  diamonds  grow :  thence  to  where  the  seas  were  roaring,  with 
hollow  blasts  of  wind.  There  I  beheld  a  melancholy  damsel  bewailing 
her  absent  lover ;  a  picture  such  as  no  painter  can  adequately  put  upon 
canvas  —  a  tragedy  beyond  the  art  of  Siddons  or  Rachel : 
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*  When  o'er  the  white  ware  stooping; 
His  floatinfl^  corpse  she  spied ; 
Then,  like  a  lilj  drooping, 
She  bowed  her  head  and  died.* 

So  safe  a  journey  to  the  sea-shore,  the  tight  of  a  picture  eo  combining 
the  sublime  and  pathetic,  the  closing  scene  of  a  tragedy  so  exquisite  for 
grace  and  sorrow,  were  never  more  cheaply  purchased. 

But  what  sort  of  a  sermon  will  Father  Green  bestow  upon  these  hard- 
ened men  ?  Will  he  show  them  the  dark  side  of  their  fate,  and  warn 
them  of  wrath  to  come  ?  Will  he  depict  the  misery  they  bring  upon 
others,  and  overwhelm  them  with  the  deep  damnation  that  boils  an4 
gurgles  toward  them  in  the  heart  of  the  neighborhood,  for  the  firesides 
they  have  robbed  of  peace ;  for  the  bright  young  lives  they  have  be- 
guiled into  darkness  ;  for  the  hopes  by  them  over-clouded  with  thick 
gloom,  and  the  gray  hairs  by  them  brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave  ?  His  text  was  this :  '  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.*  His  sermon  consisted  of  a 
plain  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was  simple  and  unadorned, 
and  if  done  with  art,  the  art  consisted  in  not  repelling  the  sympathy 
which  the  subject  would  naturally  attract.  There  was  not  a  fine  pas- 
sage or  eloquent  sentence  in  it.  We  were  listening  to  a  historical  nar- 
rative, or  if  you  please,  to  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  singular  person. 
If  the  speaker  had  any  lesson  to  teach,  he  did  not  disclose  it :  if  he  ad- 
vocated any  cause  we  were  not  aware  of  it.  No  one,  I  think,  could 
doubt  that  he  believed  to  be  true  the  story  he  was  telling.  Aside  from 
that  or  beyond  it,  he  said  nothing.  There  was  an  utter  absence  of  ex- 
aggeration, and  of  every  other  apparent  object  but  the  development  of 
his  story.  For  the  most  part,  it  was  serene  and  joyful,  but  toward  its 
end  the  speaker's  lips  were  seen  to  tremble,  his  eyes  were  slightly  suf^ 
fused,  his  tongue  hesitated  with  suppressed  feeling;  But  this  efiect  was* 
momentary ;  the  story  was  made  calm,  whole,  complete,  and  without 
a  word  of  comment  or  inference,  was  left  to  produce  its  efllects.  I  wish 
I  had  watched  whether  it  produced  any  feehng  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  gamblers,  but  if  the  sermon  was  intended  for  them,  I  do  not 
know  where  their  part  of  it  came  in.  I  forgot  them.  I  seem  to  remem- 
ber that  the  house  was  very  still,  but  of  every  thing  else  outside  of  the 
htory,  I  remember  nothing.  Sometimes  when  a  boy,  sheltered  from 
iultry  heat.s  by  over-hanging  trees,  I  gazed  upon  the  clear  waters  of  a 
passing  stream.  Unmindful  of  other  objects,  its  endless  flow,  its  eddies, 
its  light  antl  shade,  absorbed  my  thoughts.  Since  that  time  manhood 
and  its  phases  have  overtaken  me ;  joys  and  sorrgws  have  checkered 
my  path  ;  new  scenes  and  new  people,  not  of  my  childhood,  surround 
me  :  gray  hairs  unbidden  tell  me  that  age  advances ;  yet  out  from  all 
things  forgotten  peep  the  glad  waters  of  that  sheltered  brook.  In  my 
waking  as  in  my  sleeping  dreams  I  wander  back  to  gaze  upon  its  end- 
less flow  and  lie  down  under  those  over-hanging  trees.  Not  unlike  this 
have  been  upon  me  the  effects  of  that  sermon.  Believing  the  Bible,  I 
hod  before  endeavored  as  I  could,  to  carry  into  practice  the  behef  com- 
mon to  Christians.  It  was,  however,  a  belief  m  remote  and  mythical 
characters  and  events.     Since  that  time  there  come  over  before  me, 
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with  life  and  fulness,  the  scenes  of  that  story.  I  stand  in  iheir  preienco 
humbled  and  amazed.  I  find  myself  mentally  repeating  one  and  another 
of  those  verses  you  used  to  sing : 

*  I  WISH  that  His  hands  had  been  placed  on  my  betd, 

That  His  arms  had  been  thrown  around  me. 
And  that  /might  hare  seen  His  kind  look  when  Hx  lud. 
Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  Hk  !' 

These  lines  were  written  for  children :  but  what  age  or  station  can  M. 
other  than  as  a  child  in  such  a  presence  ? 

Of  the  effects  of  this  sermon  upon  the  gamblers,  if  it  produced  effiet^ 
I  am  ignorant.  They  came  after  it  again  and  again  to  hear  him ;  not 
uncommonly  waiting  after  the  services  to  shake  hands  and  exchange  a 
few  friendly  words.  Perhaps  they  rather  imagined  themselves  to  en- 
courage him.  They  were  seekers  of  pleasure,  and  a  turn-out  to  chuzeh, 
with  a  pleasant  discourse,  was  a  variety.  Perhaps  in  time  some  of 
them  might  have  been  touched  by  a  higher  sensibility.  Men.  and  women 
given  over  to  shameless  pursuits,  their  hearts  are  not  all  atony.  Ton 
shall  see  them  agitated  with  emotion  before  the  mimic  sorrows  of  the 
stage.  With  fiery  indignation  they  behold  helpless  virtue  writhing  in 
the  coils  of  firaud.  Their  countenances  light  up  with  unafiected  joj 
at  the  triumph  of  innocence.  But  who  can  tell  where  their  habita  of 
mingling  with  us,  and  the  consequent  fading  away  of  that  abhonenoe 
which  is  due  to  bad  men,  might  leave  us ! 

It  happened,  providentially  it  may  be,  that  Bev.  Mr.  Felix  Mother- 
wort, A.B.,  came  among  us.  He  raised  a  warning  voice,  and  showed 
us  to  be  in  the  broad  road  to  ruin. 

Anxiety  felt  at  first  in  regard  to  tho  tightness  of  Mr.  Motherwort's 
white  cravat,  has  gradually  yielded  ground,  and  people  have  b^gun  to 
feel  easy  in  its  presence.  It  is  now  conceded  not  to  be  in  any  way  eon* 
nected  with  or  typical  of  the  '  glorious  liberty  of  the  Gospel.'  Jf  there 
ever  was  a  practical  Christian  who  looked  and  acted  the  character, 
perhaps  Mr.  Motherwort  is  that  man.  He  carries  with  him  evenrwheie 
his  cross.  He  is  indeed  a  cross  unto  himself  and  unto  the  world.  In 
his  coming  his  awful  mission  shines  afar.  Children  run  from  him: 
houses  about  to  be  visited  by  his  solemn  foot-fall  put  on  funereal  aa- 
pects.  Affected  by  his  godly  walk  and  conversation,  well-meaning  citi- 
zens of  both  sexes  fall  to  misapplying  texts  of  Scripture,  and  acknow- 
ledge impulses  unfriendly  to  siu  and  the  devil.  PlesMsure  takes  to  itself 
wings  and  flees.  Youth  and  merriment  put  on  masks,  and  fear  to  show 
their  natural  aspects. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Motherwort  was  once  a  boy ;  but  at  an  early 
age,  so  early  as  to  be  remarkable,  he  exhibited  signs  of  sensibility.  He 
read  in  newspapers  first  of  all,  the  announcement  of  deaths,  murden, 
and  accidents.  Several  valuable  tracts  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  shaped 
his  own  character  after  the  models  there  exhibited.  Seeing  the  promise 
of  young  Motherwort,  and  feeling  that  the  harvest  was  ripe,  and  the 
laborers  few,  a  neighborhood  sewing-society  took  him  in  charge  and  edu- 
cated him.  Weeks  and  months  spent  he  in  congenial  dryness  and 
gloom  among  Greek  and  Hebrew  roots.     Smooth,  unctoous,  and  i 
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rous  Latin  reminded  him  of  the  wiles  of  the  Evil  One,  and  warned  him 
of  death  and  judgment  Dim  and  melancholy  moons  waxed  and 
waned,  while  he  enlarged  his  naturally  shining  genius  in  the  study  of 
sectarian  theology.  When  the  early  hias  of  his  mind  hecame  fixed, 
and  the  mournful  fancies  of  youth  had  ripened  into  hone  and  gristle  of 
heavenly  gloom,  he  was  endowed  with  life-memherships  in  several  so- 
cieties, and  sent  forth  to  the  harvest  to  thrust  in  his  sickle.  He  did 
throstit  in. 

Mr.  Motherwell  touches  not,  tastes  not,  handles  not  that  unclean 
thing,  the  world.  He  knows  only  from  theory  how  diverse  and  crooked 
the  channels  through  which  run  the  thoughts  of  men.  He  keeps,  for 
puhlication  afler  death,  a  diary,  in  which  he  writes  oflen  and  much  his 
devout  experiences  :  and  pity  it  is,  a  work  of  so  much  promise  should 
he  long  delayed.  It  would  not  surprise  him  at  any  moment  to  hear  a 
▼oice  from  the  skies,  saying,  *  Motherwort,  come  up  I  * 

His  mind,  his  immortal  mind,  is  clear ;  seeing  through  the  decrees 
of  fate,  and  *  justifying  the  ways  of  Providence  to  man.'  Refreshing  ib 
it  to  the  soul  to  hear  him  explain  the  attributes,  and  how  into  each 
other  they  fit.  Chalk  in  hand,  he  could  go  to  the  black-board,  and. 
demonstrate  religion.  Stating  his  propositions  and  proving  them  by 
books,  then  testing  a  given  case  by  his  propositions,  he  can  tell  what 
our  Heavenly  Father  can  and  what  He  cannot  do.  Deitt  Himself  can 
never  vary  from  the  ways  pointed  out,  unless  by  breaking  one  of  Mr. 
Motherwort's  syllogisms  and  refusing  to  be  impoimded.  As  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  Mr.  Motherwort  warns  and  remonstrates.  He 
eomes  to  us  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  cuts  fearful  strokes. 
"With  its  keen,  inexorable  blade,  our  wicked,  fearful  hearts  are  laid  open. 
The  peaceful  sermons  of  Father  Green,  their  still  waters,  their  green 
pastures,  their  comforting  rod  and  stafii  treasured  idyls  in  the  living 
centre  of  the  affections,  are  shut  out  from  our  horizon  by  storms  and 
much  lightning.  We  have  been  beguiled  by  the  cry  of  peace  when 
there  was  no  peace.  We  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  the  red 
right  arm  of  avenging  justice  uplifted  to  hurl  us  over  its  abysmal 
depths. 

Mr.  Motherwort  is  not  at  liberty  to  avoid  a  duty  which  rests  upon 
him,  to  show  up  the  Pope.  Far  distant  in  Home,  with  a  cap  on  his 
head,  that  demure  old  gentleman  busies  himself  with  setting  traps  for 
the  world.  It  is  wonderful  how  he  spreads  himself.  We  adl  have  du- 
ties to  perform  in  regard  to  the  Pope.  In  the  meshes  of  his  net  are 
already  entangled  many  nations.  The  locks  of  our  republican  Samson 
are  in  danger  of  being  shorn,  not  by  any  fair  Delilah,  but  by  cargoes  of 
raw  Dutch  and  wild  Irish  men. 

Mr.  Motherwort  is  alarmed  and  pained  at  the  spread  of  intemper- 
ance. He  sees  clearly  that  persons  who  touch  nothing  that  can  intoxi- 
cate, will  never  become  drunkards.  Hereon  grows  a  syllogism  which 
\aj9  low  wine,  cider,  and  all  spirituous  and  malt-liquors.  Persons  who 
make  and  vend  these  mischievous  liquids,  and  especially  persons  who 
Qse  them  only  in  moderate  quantities,  are  themselves  the  authors  of  un- 
told sin.  Drunkards  deserve  more  friendly  consideratioii,  because  misled 
by  appetite. 
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Mr.  Motherwort  looks  abroad  upon  our  smiling  land  and  feels  the 
pang  of  slavery.  The  iron  enters  his  soul.  The  slaTe-holder  may  be 
supposed  less  sensible  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the  outrage  by  him  daily 
committed,  because  of  the  force  of  habit  and  example  ;  but  what  can 
be  said  of  those  persons  in  the  free  States  who  see  the  crime  and  their 
rebuke  withhold  ?  The  world  lies  in  a  condition  neglected  and  dread 
ful.  Wrong  and  outrage  abound.  The  gates  of  death  swin^  io-and- 
fro  on  rusty  hinges  creaking :  now  partly  closed  by  an  aroused  phi- 
lanthropy :  by  unclean  and  leprous  shapes  of  moral  pestilence,  in  oat- 
pouring  and  hideous  throngs,  now  driven  wide  open.  Is  there  no  mora 
heard  a  reforming  voice  ?  Shall  Eev.  Felix  Motherwort,  A.B.,  fail  to 
wrestle  with  iniquity  ? 

One  Sabbath  morning ;  so  bright  and  calm,  the  grass  laughed  away 
its  dew ;  flowers  with  generous  fragrance  lifted  tiieir  heads  towaid 
the  sun ;  birds  hopped  from  branch  to  branch  and  mingled  their  Bongi ; 
there  was  turn-out  of  sporting  characters  to  hear  a  sermon  and  prayexs 
and  hjrmns.  Might  it  be  possible  that  they  felt,  however  vagnely, 
the  waste  and  dreariness  of  life,  useless  and  unblest  ?  In  the  desert 
j[)laces  of  their  hearts,  solitudes  long  unbroken  save  by  devoaring  pas- 
sions or  the  dismal  cry  of  lost  virtue,  might  there  be  an  unacknowledged 
yearning  for  cooling  streams  of  generous  sentiment,  for  seeds  on.  which 
hope  might  grow,  for  songs  of  innocence  ?  In  obedience  to  the  same 
power  which  directs  the  roots  of  trees  sightless  to  their  nourishment, 
were  they  turning  to  the  cheerful  voice  of  Father  Green  ?  In  their 
restless  reachings  hither  and  thither  with  unsatisfied  desire ;  mider  a 
sense  of  weariness  from  efforts  to  fill  the  soul  with  lawless  indulgence, 
and  with  increase  of  supply  feeling  always  greater  emptiness,  were  they 
drawn,  as  the  sun-flower  to  the  sun,  toward  that  trust  in  God  which  in 
ample  fulness  and  content  smiled  through  all  his  words  and  geaturesl 

Mr.  Motherwort  was  present  to  improve  the  occasion.  He  piotnred 
the  Lake  which  bums  with  Are  and  brimstone,  and  described  the  tor- 
tures of  that  unhappy  region.  He  made  to  pass  before  us  a  vision  of 
the  topographical  features  of  the  scene,  enlivened  with  dolefiil  cries  and 
agony.  This  pleasing  prospect  he  garnished  and  set  off  by  a  picture  of 
saints  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  satisfied  with  all  refrahing  and 
plentiful  joys ;  with  composure  looking  down  upon  their  old  neighlon 
writhing  in  their  dismal  abode,  and  denying  them,  to  moisten  iheb 
parched  tongues,  a  single  cooling  drop  of  water.  A  variety  of  figmes 
were  made  to  wander  up  and  down  the  quenchless  flames,  and  to  utter 
in  hopeless  wrangle  and  discord  a  sense  of  their  lost  condition.  LeflBODi 
were  drawn,  from  these  foreshadowings  of  doom,  which  were  impnnr- 
ingly  applied  to  the  pursuits  of  men. 

Mr.  Motherwort  was  not  unconscious  of  the  merits  of  this  disconne. ' 
He  modestly  inquired  of  Father  Green  how  he  liked  it,  and  if  he  would 
please  point  out'  its  defects.  Father  Green  doubted  if  it  could  be  im- 
proved. Never  perhaps  had  it  been  his  fortune  to  hear  a  disooDXie 
which  produced  upon  the  audience,  especially  upon  persons  of  nertoui 
sensibility,  more  marked  effects.  One  suggestion,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  worth  considering,  had  oc-curred  to  him. 

Mr.  Motherwort  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
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The  snggestion  was,  whether  the  e^t  might  or  might  not  be  height- 
ened by  mixing  the  sulphur,  say  in  equal  proportions,  or  some  such 
matter,  with  assafoetida. 

Mr.  Motherwort  looked  a  shade  more  solemn  than  befere,  but  said 
nothing. 

Sporting  characters  have  not  since  shown  in  that  house  the  light  of 
their  gay  vestments  and  jewelry. 

The  next  time  Father  Green  met  them  he  inquired  how  they  liked 
his  friend  Motherwort  ? 

*  Uncommon  nice  man/  said  one. 

*  Take  the  hair  off  any  thing  in  these  parts ! '  answered  another. 

*  He  was  a- toasting  of  us,*  continued  another,  *  till  we  was  a-done 
brown  and  fricasseed  I  * 

*  Yes,  Sir'ee-bob  I '  added  another  :  *  The  little  devils  took  us  on  the 
hooks  of  their  tails  and  held  us  up  to  the  fire  till  we  swelled  and  sizzled 
beautifully.  Says  I  to  Black  Hawk,  says  I,  see  me  roast  and  puff  out. 
I  go  you  a  V  that  I  do  pop  open  or  that  I  don't  Flip  the  copper  to 
say  which  ? ' 

*  But  suppose,  boys,*  said  Father  Green,  *  it  should  all  turn  out  to  be 
true  ?  The  Bible  certainly  speaks  of  a  lake  that  bums  with  fire  and 
brimstone,  and  of  lost  souls  suffering  in  it.' 

*  Come,  now !  *  says  Black  Hawk,  a  little  cowed  :  *  You  don*t  think 
we  are  thieves  and  murderers  and  fiends,  do  you  I  *  *  Upon  my  word  I  * 
said  Father  Green  :  '  If  you  do  not  want  to  be  saved  enough  to  ask  for 
it,  there  seems  to  me  a  decided  probability  you  may  not  be  saved.  In 
the  world  are  so  many  people,  the  Lord  might  be  able  to  get  along 
well,  leaving  you  and  me  out  of  his  calculations.  If  we  entirely  prefer 
the  company  of  Satan  in  this  world,  what  motive  can  our  Lord  have 
ht  making  us  His  unwilling  guests  in  the  next  ?  I  tell  you  frankly,  my 
firiends,  that  in  my  opinion,  those  who  serve  the  devil  work  hai^  for 
poor  pay.  It  is  strange  that  a  set  of  as  shrewd  fellows  as  you  are, 
should  be  so  bcwheedled  and  duncified  by  that  Old  Humbug !  You 
serve  him  night  and  day,  make  his  enemies  your  enemies,  his  fiiends 
your  friends,  and  what  get  you  for  it  ?  No  wives,  no  children,  no  home, 
no  property,  no  reputation,  no  true  love,  no  rest.  Free  course  of  irre- 
gular and  lawless  appetites  held  out  as  his  chief  lure  and  reward,  he 
gives  in  such  coarse  and  mercenary  modes  as  to  spoil  all  excellency  of 
relish.  The  mistress  who  pillows  your  head  on  her  bosom,  and  for  a 
price  talks  sentiment  to  you  to-night,  for  an  equal  price  and  with  equal 
pleasure  to-morrow  night  would  betray  you  to  the  police.  Are  you  sick, 
your  great  master  peeps  into  your  solitary  room,  in  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifUi  story  of  some  cheerless  mansion,  puts  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  and 
twiiis  his  little  finger  at  you.  If  you  die  —  but  that  would  be  shock- 
ing!  Let  us  not  talk  about  it.  Well,  boys,  I  must  go  on  :  I  wish  you 
well.' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Felix  Motherwort,  A.B.,  is  the  life  and  soul  of  progress 
and  reform.  He  makes  us  hear  his  voice  while  it  is  yet  to-day.  Under 
his  leadership  has  been  formed  an  anti-slavery  society,  the  members  of 
which  call  themselves  brothers  and  sisters  of  freedom.  They  axe  salty, 
and  most  likely,  the  salt  of  the  earth  :  their  sentiments,  aqpecially  on 
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occasions  when  nothing  of  the  kind  is  expected,  they  freely  speak.  If 
more  people  would  join  this  society,  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Slaveholders,  if  they  would  attend  its  sittings,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
improved.  It  charges  itself  with  the  serious  duty  of  loading,  wadding, 
ramming-down,  priming,  taking  aim  of  and  cocking  public  opinian, 
which  might  before  now  have  l^en  discharged  with  efiect,  but  ua  un- 
expected mis-fires.  Against  future  accidents  of  the  same  kind  to  gnaid, 
a  great  work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  Ghmoh. 
At  the  feet  of  this  society  the  world  and  the  Church  lie  in  ignoble  n- 
pose.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  self-interest,  mammon,  moral  emptinea» 
in  short,  cotton,  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  an  indifierence  so  unacooont- 
able.  Greater  is  the  need  that  freedom's  trumpet  should  be  Uomi. 
until  its  piercing  sounds  and  multiplied  echoes  shall  disturb  the  genenl 
numbness. 

Not  long  ago  this  society  came  near  electing  a  friend  of  freedom  to 
the  office  of  probate  judge,  which  would  have  been  a  blow  at  the  initi* 
tution  of  slavery  greatly  to  be  remembered.  It  happened  that  the  can> 
didate  was  a  user  of  tobacco  in  several  ways.  A  portion  of  the  society 
look  upon  tobacco  as  an  uncleanness  and  pollution.  They  think  its  use 
befouls  the  body  and  makes  it  an  unfit  temple  for  the  Spirit  to  dwell  in. 
They  would  as  soon  tolerate  slavery  itself.  They  cannot  conscientioiMJy 
compromise  vidth  any  kind  of  foulness. 

The  candidate  promised  to  forego  chewing :  he  presumed  his  segaxs 
were  harmless.  It  would  n't  do :  his  segars  also  must  be  destroyed. 
Away  went  his  segars,  but  his  snufi*  remained.  He  promised  to  leuioe 
his  8nufi*to  three  pinches  a  day  ;  and  this,  some  of  the  moderate  biethzea 
thought  might  be  a  fair  compromise.  On  this  point  grew  a  diviaon 
which  threatened  disaster  to  humanity^s  cause.  With  troubled  wgmi  in 
vain  Mr.  Motherwort  lifted  up  his  philanthropic  voice.  Willing  wu 
the  candidate  to  yield  his  three  pinches,  but  the  friends  of  tobacco  would 
listen  to  no  such  terms.  They  did  not  require  him  to  use  tobacco,  but 
if  he  were  reqxiired  to  abandon  its  use,  they  were  all  as  good  as  dis- 
franchised. The  question  might  as  well  be  met.  If  the  anti-tobaocos 
would  vote  for  no  man  who  used  tobacco,  the  pro-tobacoos  would  vote 
for  no  one  who  did  not  use  it.  So  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  freedom 
were  split. 

Mr.  Motherwort  prudently  endeavored  to  compose  diflerences.  He 
explained  how  this  new  strife  might  endanger  the  cause  in  which  they 
all  embarked  together.  He  thought  the  tobacco  question  might  be 
postponed.  Both  pro-tobaccos  and  anti-tobaccos  were  surprised  to  see 
Mr.  Motlierwort  show  the  white  feather.  They  did  not  look  for  Atm,  of 
all  men,  to  tamper  with  principle :  they  did  not  expect  to  see  him  so 
suddenly  turn  conservative  1  As  for  them,  they  must  do  their  duty,  and 
let  consequences  take  care  of  themselves.  If  all  at  once,  and  unao> 
countably,  their  respected  friend  Mr.  Motherwort  had  become  afraid  to 
face  the  music  ;  if  he  had  been  influenced,  they  would  not  say,  by  pci^ 
sonal  considerations,  it  was  no  reason  why  they  should  falter  in  canying 
out  their  principles.  No :  the  banner  was  hung  on  the  outer  wall,  the 
fight  must  go  on.  A  caricature  was  got  out,  representing  Ber.  Mr. 
Motherwort,  his  white  cravat  drawn  akaost  to  the  point  of  stnngalfr 
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tion,  astride  of  an  enormous  tobacco-plug,  trying  to  lean  both  ways  at 
the  same  moment.  The  friends  of  freedom  were  beaten,  and  for  yet 
another  period  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  must  be  settled  on  pro- 
slavery  principles.  The  feelings  of  Mr.  Motherwort  were  wounded  and  em- 
bittered. The  brothers  and  sisters  of  freedom  were  *  sweet  bells  jangled 
out  of  tune.'  A  highly  respectable  and  sedate  portion  of  the  public 
was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution  had  been  preserved,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was 
no  longer  imminent. 

We  have  also  a  Maine  Law  Society,  which  is  doing  a  great  deal.  It 
is  visited  once  in  a  while  by  an  *  apostle  of  temperance,'  who  tells  in- 
teresting stories  of  persons  who  signed  the  pledge  and  were  the  better 
for  it.  Mr.  Motherwort  also  has  the  honor  to  be  on  intimate  terms 
with  a  number  of  reformed  drunkards  who  used  to  be  dirty  brutes,  and 
who  are  now  shining  examples  for  mankind,  because  they  are  not  dirty 
brutes  any  more.  It  is  a  distinguishing  thing  to  have  been  a  sot,  and 
to  have  starved  and  bullied  one's  wife  and  children.  Of  this  sort,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  did  us  the  honor  to  address  the  society.  Bather 
coarsely  he  told  his  experiences ;  but  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  and 
edifying  particularity  of  details,  he  related  to  an  applauding'  audience 
how  he  had  driven  his  sick  wife  out  of  doors,  and  broken  the  back  of 
one  of  his  children.  They  call  him  the  *  Beetle  of  Temperance.'  He 
•aid  if  there  had  been  no  '  sperits'  which  he  could  possibly  get  hold  of 
he  never  should  have  done  it.  So  long  as  a  drop  of  the  accursed  liquid 
remains  on  sale,  he  claims  to  be  liable  to  commit  again  the  same  bar- 
barities. And  every  other  man  who  does  not  live  up  to  the  temperance 
pledge,  he  tells  us,  is  hurrying  on  to  similar  acts.  The  Beetle  of  Tem- 
perance draws  large  crowds,  and  is  honored  with  copious  hospitalities. 
The  outrages  confessed  by  him  are  not  confessed  as  his  sins  ;  they  lie  at 
the  doors  of  those  who  manufactured  and  sold  the  liquor,  and  especially 
at  the  doors  of  all  who  used  it  in  small  quantities.  Having  waited  his 
hands  of  the  responsibility,  no  man  is  more  indignant  at  these  wrongs 
than  the  Beetle.  But  Beetles  of  Temperance  and  Apostles  of  Temper- 
ance are  not  alike.  As  one  star  difiereth  from  another  star  in  glory, 
10  an  apostle  is  higher  than  a  beetle.  Behind  this  Maine  Law  Society 
we  have  a  Carson  League,  which  watches  it ;  behind  this  is  Rev.  Felix 
Motherwort,  to  watch  the  League.  Committees  also  have  we  to  wait 
npon  Beetles  and  Apostles. 

This  year  the  Maine  Law  Society  would  have  swept  every  thing  be- 
fore it,  and  would  have  elected  a  tee-totaller  to  the  Legislature ;  but  the 
nominee  on  their  ticket  was  not  strongly  committed  against  Popery.  A 
portion  of  the  temperance  league  disliked  the  Pope  more  than  they  dis- 
liked alcohol  and  fermented  liquors,  and  so  between  the  two  dislikes 
the  cause  suflered,  and  its  friends  were  beaten. 

Father  Green  is  not  active  in  these  useful  and  reformatory  organiza- 
tions. When  pressed  he  acknowledges  to  be  great  the  evils  against 
which  they  are  aimed,  and  hopes  they  will  do  good.  He  feels  less  rare 
of  results  than  some  do.  Let  others  go  forward  who  see  more  clearly. 
Hence  we  are  separating  into  parties,  and  a  large  portion  of  oar  people 
axe  either  Greenites  or  Motherwortariana. 
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I  hope  never  to  lose  my  afiection  for  Father  Green,  but  sorely  tibe 
world  must  roll  over.  The  waves  of  progress  and  reform  may  not  be 
staid. 

Mr.  Motherwort  has  recently  written  and  published  a  powerfid 
tract  entitled, '  The  Blaspheming  Young  Coffin-Maker  icho  teas  Bored 
to  Death  toith  an  Auger,'  Nicholas  Bottleweiler  worked  at  the  trade  of 
making  coffins,  and  frequently  took  into  his  stomach  alcoholic  and  fiv- 
mented  drinks.  He  amused  himself  at  his  work  by  wondering  how  the 
demand  for  coffins  should  so  equal  the  supply  ;  and  is  supposed  to  have 
made  a  little  money  and  to  have  gained  a  pretty  number  of  drinks  by 
hiring  his  services  one  night  to  recapture  a  runaway  slave.  Ever  aftier 
this  event  his  dreams  were  unhappy.  He  dreamed  he  was  in  one  of  his 
own  coffins,  and  lowered  into  a  dreadful  burning  lake,  where  the  vu- 
nish  on  his  coffin  took  fire  and  made  his  condition  bad.  At  other  timss 
he  was  lowered  into  the  same  burning  hquid  in  one  of  his  east-ima 
coffins,  which  became  hot  and  baked  him.  At  other  times  his  breath 
would  seem  to  take  fire  and  bum  like  a  spirit-lamp.  Of  a  fanght 
morning,  when  most  things  were  bright  and  fresh,  he  was  haggard  and 
tired  with  these  terrible  dreams.  At  length  his  soul  was  fearfully 
roused  to  learn  what  it  should  do  to  be  saved.  In  all  the  imaginary 
scenes  of  terror  through  which  he  passed,  the  liquor-dealer  of  whom  he 
bought  his  drinks,  was  present,  increasing  the  conflagration  by  pooling 
on  alcohol ;  and  the  negro  he  helped  to  catch,  followed  him,  or  stood 
over  him  with  a  lighted  sulphurous  torch.  He  felt  himself  dreadfully 
burthened  with  sin,  and  his  past  life  stood  before  him  in  awful  judg- 
ment. He  joined  a  temperance  society,  and  an  abolition  society,  and 
afler  sufTerings  to  which  no  pen  but  that  of  Mr.  Motherwort  can  do 
justice,  the  clouds  broke  away,  and  he  leaped  for  joy.  For  a  season 
he  tasted  the  consolations  of  hope.  But  the  devil  appeared  to  him,  with 
hoofs  and  claws,  and  blue  flames  streamed  from  his  mouth,  while 
clouds  of  black  smoke  rolled  from  his  nostrils.  While  Bottleweiler  and 
Satan  stood  facing  each  other,  the  former  sung  a  hymn,  and  with  an 
impulse  of  vain-glory  in  his  own  powers,  bade  the  latter  do  his  wont 
Soon  the  fearful  shape  begun  to  change  its  aspects,  and  like  fogs  moved 
by  wind,  assumed  a  variety  of  pleasing  appearances,  ending  with  the 
resemblance  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and  blooming  female,  to  whom  he 
had  endeavored  in  vain  to  make  himself  agreeable,  her  bosom  hekving, 
her  eyes  flashing  upon  Bottleweiler  with  tender  fires,  ready  to  fall  upon 
his  bosom  with  sweet  confessions  of  regard  :  Bottleweiler  attempted  to 
throw  his  arms  around  her,  but  Satan  rose  from  the  earth  between 
them,  the  blue  flames  again  pouring  from  his  mouth,  the  smoke  rolling 
from  his  nostrils,  and  told  Bottleweiler  no  earthly  force  could  help  him 
to  the  society  of  his  beloved,  except  by  submission  to  his  requests.  Bot- 
tleweiler must  first  go  and  take  one  glass  of  brandy ;  he  must  blas- 
pheme in  his  old  manner ;  he  must  curse  abolitionists ;  and  must  strive 
to  influence  at  least  one  companion  to  strike  his  name  from  the  Carson 
League.  Here  Bottleweiler  attempted  to  sing  another  hymn,  bnt  it 
stuck  in  his  throat,  and  stopped  his  breath ;  struggling  to  recover  which 
he  awoke  from  his  dream.  But  the  kindness  of  hli  beloved,  so  difieveot 
from  her  wont,  and  the  glass  of  brandy,  had  been  as  it  were  searad  into 
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his  brain.  Days  and  weeks  he  carried  with  him  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  brandy,  and  his  bosom  was  in  tumult  at  the  thoughts  of  that  enticing ' 
vision.  Worn  out  by  unceasing  appetite,  at  Ieng&  he  took  a  single 
glass  of  brandy,  resolving  to  take  but  one.  But  alas !  the  barrier  had 
been  broken  over ;  another  and  another  glass  followed,  till  Bottleweiler  < 
became  a  sot,  and  returned  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  a  sow  to  her 
wallow  in  the  mire.  He  cursed  abolitionists,  boasting  his  fulfilment  of 
his  league  with  Satan.  One  condition  more,  and  only  one,  remained  to 
to  be  fulfilled.  He  would  persuade  his  friend  Dailiwork  to  strike  his 
name  from  the  Carson  League.  Dailiwork  was  at  service  in  a  large 
establishment  with  machinery,  when  Bottleweiler  approached,  so  imder 
the  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks  he  could  scarcely  walk  steadily.  His 
tongue  was  thick,  and  he  said  :  *  DeVl  take  me,  'f  I  'd  stay  in  such  'n 
'ornary         ' 

He  was  going  to  say  *  League,'  but  leaning  too  far  back  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  above  words,  he  was  caught  on  the  point  of  a  two-inch  auger 
whirled  by  machinery,  and  a  hole  bored  clear  through  his  vitals.  In 
his  few  last  moments  he  seemed  to  see  unpleasant  sights,  mumbled  to 
something  to  get  out  of  his  way,  and  uttered  broken  sentences  about 
blue  flames,  and  smoke  : 

Thus  it  was  feared  that  his  wicked  soul 
Was  seized  by  Apolltox  through  an  auger-hole : 
A  warning  to  drinkers  to  touch  and  taste  no  more; 
Poor  Bottleweiler  died  of  an  awful  bore.] 

Such  is  an  abstract  and  compendium  of  Mr.  Motherwort's  tract :  but 
its  literary  merits  are  of  a  kind  that  nothing  short  of  his  language  can 
give  you  a  true  notion  of  its  power. 


SHE     DIED,     YET     IS     NOT     DEAD. 

She  died,  yet  is  not  dead  I 
Ye  saw  a  daisy  on  her  tomb  ; 
It  bloomed  to  die  —  she  died  to  bloom : 

Her  summer  hath  not  sped. 

She  died,  yet  is  not  dead  I 
Te  saw  her  gazing  toward  tile  skies, 
But  heaven  beamed  ne'er  on  mortal  eyes : 

She  lingered,  yearned,  and  fled- 

Sho  died,  yet  is  not  dead  1 
Ye  saw  her  jewels  all  unset, 
But  God  then  made  a  coronet, 

And  put  it  on  her  head  I 

She  died,  yet  is  not  dead  I 
By  pearly  gate  and  golden  street 
"  She  walked  her  way  with  shining  feet : 

Go  ye  and  thither  treod  1  tuo&orb  TttTow 
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THE      GRAVE      OF      THE      UNRECORDED. 
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In  a  vine-girt  valley 

0*er  the  seas, 
Kestled,  calmly  sleeping, 
From  the  north  wind^s  sweeping; 
In  the  forest  bosom 
Of  the  Pyrenees : 

Lies  a  chapel,  shrouded 

In  the  gloom : 
From  its  ivied  tower 
Tolls  the  passing  hour 
On  the  stillness  brooding 
Over  many  a  tomb. 

Many  a  tablet  crouclies, 

Dank  and  dim : 
Scarce  a  name  displaying, 
'Neath  those  boughs,  whose  swaying 
Ever  seems  to  murmur 
Nature's  funeral  hymn. 

In  the  sternest  shadow 

Rests  a  stone 
Bank  with  moss  and  sorrel : 
Save  a  withered  laurel, 
Epitaph  or  moral 
O'er  the  mound,  is  none. 

In  a  laughing  summer, 

Long  ago. 
Ere  the  earliest  blushing 
Of  the  sun-rays,  flushing 
O'er  tlio  hills,  had  cloven 
Through  the  mists  below: 

By  the  opal  glimmer 

Of  the  skies, 
Toward  that  valley  sleeping; 
Shadowless  and  creeping. 
Marched  a  grim  battalion  — 
Murder  in  their  eyes: 

In  their  van,  a  peasant 

Of  the  vale, 
(From  his  couch  they  tore  him ;) 
Gleaming  swords  were  o'er  him : 
Dreadful  death  before  him, 
Should  the  traitor  fail  I 

But  a  mighty  purpose 
Steeled  his  soul: 
While^  with  well-disBembled 
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Pear  his  strong  limbs  trembled, 
As  he  led  them  onward 
To  their  bloody  goaL 

Through  the  gorge,  they,  toiling, 

Silent  strove ; 
He  the  van  still  heading, 
Till  they  saw,  far-spreading. 
Many  a  cottage,  peeping 
Through  its  olive  grove. 

Prom  a  hundred  falchions 

Plashes  break  1 
"WTien  a  cry,  far-ringing, 
Clarion  echoes  flinging, 
Down  the  valley  rattles : 

*  Awake  I    To  arms  I    Awake  I ' 

Through  the  low-boughed  orchards 

Rolls  the  cry, 
Far  along  the  river, 
,    Where  the  leaflets  quiver 
"With  the  rushing  echoes, 

*  To  arms  I    A  w^e  I  or  die  I  * 

Then,  for  one  dread  moment 

All  is  stUl  I 
But  those  blades,  late  gleaming. 
Now  with  gore  are  streammg, 
And  a  life  is  ebbing 
On  that  vine-clad  Mil ! 


Fast  the  mist  is  rising 

To  the  thirsty  sun: 
Bright  the  stream  is  flowing. 
With  a  golden  glowing ; 
But  amid  the  grass-blades 
Crimson  streamlets  run  1 

From  the  belfry- tower. 

Clang  on  clang, 
Peals  of  triumph  rattle : 
*  GrOD  hath  won  the  battle ! 
Heaven's  own  herald  surely 
That  blest  warning  rang ! ' 

To  the  chapel,  shrouded 

In  the  gloom ; 
With  a  voice  of  wailing, 
Sable  garments  trailing, 
Bear  they  many  a  hero 
To  a  hero's  tomb. 

From  the  vine-clad  hill-side. 
Peasants  twain, 
For  the  greed  of  guerdon 
Drag  a  lifeless  burden, 
For,  within  his  bosom 
Was  the  gold  of  Spain. 
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In  the  shadowed  church-yard, 

All  alone, 
This  fair  form  they  bury : 
With  a  careless  liurry, 
Flinging  on  the  nameless 
Grave  a  nameless  stone  I 

PhUaddphia,  Jan,  19rA,  185«. 
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THE    YANKEES    ABOUT    THE    A8T0R-H0USE. 

*  On  1  there 's  not  In  this  wide  world  a  pleasnro  bo  sweet, 
As  to  sit  at  a  b6-tel  nnd  tilt  up  yonr  feet: 
Pull  away  at  the  *  Cuba '  wht>j<«  flavor  Just  sult&, 
And  gaze  at  the  world  'twixt  the  toes  of  jour  boots.* 

Boston  Fapex. 

Whoever  has  lived,  *  any  thing  like  a  good  while,'  at  a  New-York 
hotel,  Boon  learns  to  tell  where  a  man  dates  from  hy  his  set.  Men  tcill 
show  themselves :  and  T,  though  by  no  means  pretending  to  he  one  of 
the  'cute  sort,  do  n't  often  miss  telling  what  a  man's  *  havings '  are, 
when  I  've  once  given  him  a  regular  tax-collector's  look. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  interesting  creatures  who  flock,  feed,  and 
flourish  about  the  Astor-House,  the  most  curious  are,  beyond  all  cipher- 
ing, the  Yankees.  The  Astor  is  the  best  place  to  study  them.  To 
gratify  his  particular  taste,  the  Yankee  prefers  the  Saint-Nicholas  or  the 
Metropolitan,  and  indeed  there  has  always  been  a  great  rush  of  these 
children  of  the  North,  as  some  body  calls  them,  to  the  last  house.  But 
the  Astor  is  nearer  business  :  it  is  there  that  business  can  be  best  driven 
during  the  off'-hours,  and  at  the  Astor  you  accordingly  find  him. 

To  the  Englishman,  every  body  who  hails  from  the  u-niversal  Ameri- 
can nation  is  a  Yankee.  In  his  native  ignorance  he  believes  that  Bos- 
tonians  carry  bowie-knives,  that  there  are  large  manufactories  of  wooden- 
nutmegs  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  North-River  people  excel  in  gouging 
out  eyes,  and  that  the  South-Carolina  folks  are  great  as  tin-peddlers. 
Even  on  this  side  of  the  Collins  and  Cunard  ferry,  a  mysterious  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  real  Yankee.  Though  the  New- 
England  States  alone  can  give  him  birth,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the 
Philadelphian  regards  as  Yankee  every  thing  north  of  Richmond,  junior: 
the  far-Western  man  applies  the  term  to  all  the  Middle  States,  as  well 
as  the  Eastern  :  and  the  Southerner  lumps  up  as  *  Yankee,'  every  thing 
bom  on  free-soil.  Jack  Downing  says  that  Maine  is  the  middle  and 
kernel  of  real  Yankeeism  ;  Rhode-Island  and  Connecticut  point  to  each 
other  as  the  focus  of  the  article :  while  the  Massachnsetts  man  will  tell 
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you  that  the  real  slab-sided  whittler  is  indigenous  to  Yannount  and 
New-Hampshire,  from  the  mountains  of  which  he  descends  like  a  wolf 
on  the  fold  to  prey  amid  the  fertile  fields  which  lie  green  before  him. 

According  to  my  own  notions,  (not  claiming  to  be  one  of  your  'cute 
sort,  1  'm  willing  to  be  corrected,)  the  educated  and  intelligent  Yankee, 
who  cherishes  at  heart  an  intense  local  pride  of  birth  and  blood,  is 
rather  most  at  home  in  the  Bay  State,  where  he  ripens  as  you  approach 
Boston.  The  *  univarsal  genius*  who  forces  himself  out  into  the  world, 
and  up  to  any  thing,  in  spite  of  the  worst  draw-backs  of  fortune  and 
education,  (and  who  do  n't  generally  stick  at  a  trifle  in  so  doing,)  comes 
from  farther  North,  while  the  Bamum  or  money- Yankee  proper,  be- 
longs to  Connecticut.  There  is  also  a  yariety  of  the  desperate  and 
sometimes  dissipated  Yankee,  peculiar  to  Rhode-Island,  where  he  is  apt 
to  belong  to  Cumberland  or  Providence,  which  latter  town  was  written 
down  more  than  a  century  ago  in  history  as  a  remarkably  hard  con- 
cern. Coincident  with  Providence  I  may  mention  Newport,  which  was 
once  the  more  flourishing  establishment  of  the  two  ;  so  much  so  in  fact, 
that  there  are  old  folks  at  home  in  the  watering-place  who  tell  with 
pride  of  the  day  when  if  a  Providencer  wanted  more  than  a  whole  gal- 
lon of  molasses  at  once,  he  had  to  send  to  Newport  to  get  it.  But  New- 
port is  now  like  the  Virginia  gentleman  who,  having  wasted  his  sub- 
stance during  the  days  of  his  youth  by  riotous  living,  and  by  jumping 
up  behind  on  his  neighbors'  notes,  was  obliged  in  his  old  age  to  open 
tavern  and  sell  rum  in  order  to  gain  an  honest  living. 

There  are  towns  in  New-England,  such  for  example  as  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, possessed  of  a  refined  and  highly-educated  society,  which  might 
be  considered  as  more  appropriate  to  the  Fifth-avenue  :  that  is,  if  the 
Fiflh-avenuers  had  read  a  little  more,  and  could  boast  a  little  informa- 
tion outside  of  the  opera  and  the  latest  fashions.  The  Newcome  who 
lands  in  one  of  these  towns,  expecting  to  find  himself  among  the  green- 
est of  the  most  verdant  sort  of  country- Yankees,  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  are  no  places  in  the  world  similarly  retiracied  which  are  less 
provincial  or  more  agreeable. 

But  the  Yankee,  though  cosmo-polite  in  general,  and  personally  po- 
lite in  particular,  cherishes  at  heart  a  great  sympathy  for  his  own  stripe, 
even  when  he  hides  it  like  the  ground-work  of  a  rising  speculation 
from  the  world.  Like  Jesuits,  Gipsies,  and  Free-Masons,  the  Yankees 
have  among  themselves  a  sort  of  mystic  fraternity,  and  will  *  explater- 
ate  *  K)cially  together  in  a  way  which  they  would  be  uncommonly  scarce 
of  showing  to  any  outsiding  non- Yankee. 

1  had  often  observed  in  the  reading-room  of  our  own  and  the  up-town 
hotels  a  gray  but  fresh-looking  old  gentleman,  who  might,  as  far  as 
looks  went,  have  come  from  anywhere,  or,  for  that  matter,  have  gone 
anywhere,  without  lookinj^  particularly  out  of  place.  One  evening  I 
Wis  sort  of  coincidentally  introduced  to  him  by  Neponset  Peabody, 
('Squire  Peabody  that  was,  of  ThermopylsB,  now  of  Beaver-street.) 

•  Mister  Doolittle,  alleaow  me  to  introdduce  yeu  to  Mister  Sloper.' 

Mr.  Doolittle  rose  and  honored  me  with  the  bow  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  old-?chool. 

'  I  am  happy.  Sir,  to  make  your  acquaintance.    I  have  fireqaentiiy, 
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Sir,  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you,  Sir,  about  the  house.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Stetson  speak  of  you,  Sir,  as  one  of  whom  a  more  intimate  know^ 
ledge  was  to  be  desired.' 

'  Sir,'  said  I,  '  the  pleasure  as  I  reckon  is  about  reciprocal.' 
'  A  hotel  like  this,  Sir,'  pursued  Mr.  Doolittle,  '  afibrds  many  facili- 
ties for  studying  the  curious  and  agreeable  phases  of  human  nature. 
Nothing,  Sir,  is  so  pleasant  to  me  as,  after  my  daily  devotion  to  busineav, 
(to  which  I  have  as  it  were  a  settled  aversion,)  to  forget  the  miserable 
toil  of  traffic,  and  recreate  my  fancy  by  looking  at  folks  as  they  ran 
round  here.' 

'  Business,  Sir,'  says  I,  '  must  be  business.     Dollars  are  dollars.' 

*  The  almighty  dollar.  Sir,  is  the  pest  and  bane  and  venom  of  the 
country.  We  arc  becoming.  Sir,  a  parcel  of  dollar-hunters,  and  it  ii 
with  regret  that  I  observe  an  increasing  tendency  among  us.  Sir,  to  la- 
gard  without  reprobation  transactions  which  are  not  a  great  ways  off 
from  regular  swindles.  Art,  Sir,  should  interest  us.  I  make  a  point  of 
going  every  day  into  Sherwood's,  merely  to  study  the  exquisite  painting 
behind  the  bar.  Nor  should  Literature  be  neglected.'  Here  Mr.  Boo- 
little  flourished  the  Life  of  Barnum,  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

Neponset  Peabody  had  been  listening  to  all  this  with  a  look  of  ghastly 
bewilderment.     At  last  he  broke  : 

'  I  say,  Mister  Doolittle,  1  rather  calculate  nSow  that  y€u  did  n*t  hear 
this  gentleman's  name.  Mace  Sloper,  Sir  !  Sho*  —  why  yiju  must  a* 
known  the  Slopcrs  of  Chippety  Whonk  ?  —  grand-son  of  old  Azaxiah  Slo- 
per, who  fit  at  Bunker-Hill.  He  an't  a  Yankee  by  birth — but  he 'i 
one  of  W5,  you  know.' 

*  We  -  all,*  replied  Mr.  Doolittle,  beginning  the  word  in  New-Ynker 
and  ending  it  in  Yankee,  *  I  should  kinder  calculate  that  I  did  know 
old  Azariah,  and  the  hull  lot  on  'em.  So  yen  're  Mace  Sloper,  hay! 
Tarnal  smart  brother  that  o*  youm..  I  lost  a  theaousand  doUaxs  once 
by  him.  It  was  just  abeaout  the  most  elegant  chisel  I  ever  stUlL  I 
never  think  on  it,  Sir,  without  admiration.  Any  body.  Sir,  who  can 
shave  as  clcuse  as  yimVe  brother  Madison  shaves,  deserves  all  the 
money  he  can  git.  Wall,  ho  dus !  How  do  yen  like  livin*  here  to  the 
Astor,  Mr.  Sloper  ? ' 

*  Pretty  well,'  said  I,  *  about  middling.' 

*  I  like  it,'  pursued  Mr.  Doolittle,  *  because  it 's  a  tip-top  place  to  bore 
and  drum.  A  Southern  or  Western  man,  Sir,  when  he  goes  skewtin' 
abeaout,  buyin'  goods  in  bissness  heours,  keeps  his  eye-teeth  skinned. 
But  up  to  the  hotel  a'ter  dinner  or  supper-time,  he  feels  sorter  sociable- 
like,  and  can  bo  hooked  as  easy  as  a  bull-frog  with  red  flannel.  Half 
the  time  yeu  need  n't  say  nothin'  to  him  about  goods,  for  his  head 's 
full  on  'em,  and  if  yeu  only  lay  low,  he  '11  begin  on  ycu.  There  are 
men  here,  Sir,  who  I  watch,  so  to  speak — wtlll,  asleep  and  awake  tfio. 
A  man,  Mr.  Sloper,  to  be  in  business,  should  be  nothin'  but  a  business' 
man.  You  just  said  somethin'.  Sir,  which  did  yeu  honor,  when  y^ 
said,  *  Business  must  be  business,  and  dollars  air  dollars ! '  It  orter  be 
written  in  letters  'er  gold  (if  they  did  n't  cost  teu  much)  in  every  yoODE 
man's  store.  Talking  o'  business,  Mr.  Peabody,  what  do  yeu  think  rf 
Yonkville?' 
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*  Stocks'  sorter  goin'  to  rise,  I  calculate/  replied  Neponset.  *  Eph 
Stebbins  has  sold  'em  a  tarnation  lot  of  iron  at  half-price,  and  is  goin* 
to  take  it  in  sheers.  It  '11  come  out  in  the  statement  and  make  a 
rise.' 

*  Stebbings  carn't  deliver,  of  course/ 

^  Wall  —  if  the  stock  rises  very  high,  prehaps  he  will.  Then,  Mr. 
DSulittle,  we  hold  on.     If  it  don't  —  why,  we  sell.' 

*  Jest  what  my  daughter  Hopeful  sed  this  momen.  She  come  deoun 
to  the  store  and  asked  me  to  buy  her  all  the  Yonkville  I  could  find  at 
sixty.  *  Why,  Hope,'  says  I,  *  what  on  airth  sets  ygu  to  buyin  that 
stock  ? '  *  Never  yen  mind.  Father,'  sez  she  ;  *  it 's  comirC  up.'  Now 
how  under  the  sun  did  the  gal  find  that  all  aout  ? ' 

'  Sho !  *  cried  Peabody,  *  daon't  ySu  see  ?  Sol.  Stebbings,  Eph's 
cousin,  was  an  old  beau  of  Hope's,  and  she  got  him  into  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  road.  Sol  writ  to  her,  of  course.  Wal,  Mr.  Doolittle,  as 
y6u  and  I  and  Eph  have  got  all  the  Yonkville  we  can  kerry,  I  dao  n't 
care  if  Miss  Hope  does  git  a  slice.  "We  're  the  ony  Eastern  folks  in  it, 
'less  Mr.  Sloper  '11  take  a  few  —  and  of  course  any  body  else  may  be 
stuck  and  be  darned  !  ' 

*  Of  course,'  placidly  answered  the  old  gentleman.  '  By  the  way, 
Mr.  Peabody,  did  yeu  know  that  Vandam  is  in  a  mighty  tight  place  ?  ' 

*  Deu  tell  ! ' 

*  Fact.  Ezry  Bullard  heerd  Vandam  tellin'  on  it  to  his  brother  in 
the  cars,  Tuesday  night.  Ez  got  rite  straight  out  'er  the  train  and 
come  tarin'  back  to  New- York  to  see  if  I  could  help  him  make  eny 
thing  out  on  it.' 

*  Thunder'2iX\on ! '  replied  Peabody.  *  Why,  Vandam  owns  five  him- 
dred  sheers  of  Yonkville.  Set  Old  Hardy  to  threaten  to  sue  Vdn,  and 
Van's  stock  '11  all  be  in  the  market  right  away,  But  I  can't  take 
more  'n  a  quarter  on 't.' 

*  Wall,  sposen  you  and  I,  Steb,  Hope,  and  Mr.  Sloper  —  bein  's  we  're 
all  Eastern  folks  — just  cut  that  Vandam  stock  into  five  pieces  ? ' 

*  I  'm  agreed,'  said  I. 

*  And  I,'  replied  Mr.  Peabody,  as  he  rose  to  go.  Just  then  a  Balti- 
more man  came  within  ear-shot,  and  Mr.  Doolittle,  as  he  departed, 
said  : 

*  Sir,  I  am  most  happy  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  ac- 
quaintance. An  hour.  Sir,  thus  spent  in  congenial  and  elevated  con- 
versation, is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  an  eternity  of  the  dull  routine  of 
conventionalism  and  trade.     Good  night.  Sir.' 

And  with  a  courtly  bow  the  good  old  gentleman  bade  adieu.  In 
less  than  two  minutes  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  three  Missis- 
sippians,  and  within  a  quarter-of-an-hour  had  invited  them  to  a  quiet 
supper  in  his  parlor  up-stairs.  Walked  ofi"  humming  to  myself  the 
ditty  of  *  The  Spider  and  the  Fly.' 

Messrs.  Peabody  and  Doolittle,  with  their  friends  Stebbins  and  Bullard, 
are  only  a  sample  of  the  *  mean  Yankees,'  who  have,  however,  by  their 
brass,  avarice,  and  marked  peculiarities,  given  a  sort  of  coloring  to  the 
entire  raxse.  Far  superior  to  them,  in  every  respect,  are  the  quiet  Yan- 
kees and  the  fast  Yankees. 
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Uncle  Ebbin,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  was  a  good  specimen  of  a 
quiet  Yankee.  He  was  somewhat  short  of  stature,  and  had  the  dark 
complexion  and  bright  eye  peculiar  to  certain  Rhode-Island  families, 
who  derive  it  from  their  Huguenot  ancestry.  Uncle  Ebbin  molested  no 
body  and  questioned  no  body,  though  by  some  miraculous  tact  he  con- 
trived to  be  better  posted  up  on  people  and  business  than  any  other 
man  of  my  acquaintance.  He  would  sit  for  hours  silently  chewing  his 
Cavendish-cud  of  reflection,  and  gazing  out  into  the  park  in  summer  or 
at  the  fire  in  winter,  but  keeping  up  meanwhile  a  mischief  of  a  think- 
ing, and  digging  out  big  nuggets  of  useful  conclusions.  People  seemed 
some  how  to  think  tliat  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  go  to  Uncle  Ebbin 
and  tell  him  every  thing.  He  was  the  confident  of  half  who  knew 
him.  When  sitting  with  him  in  his  room,  I  have  known  gentlemen  to 
enter  fairly  burning  with  impatience  to  disclose  matters  of  moment. 
The  secret  of  Uncle  Ebbin's  popularity  as  a  keeper  of  confidences,  con- 
sisted, as  he  ad  mi  tied  to  me,  *  in  not  caring  much  about  hearuig  them, 
or  in  7naki7ig  out  so.' 

'  Uncle  Ebbin,*  Smith  would  say,  '  between  you  and  me  and  Mr. 
Sloper,  I  should  like  your  opinion  on  a  little  personal  affair.' 

*  Well,  now,'  said  Uncle  Ebbin, '  Mr.  Smitli,  if  it  is  really  personal,  I 
guess  you  'd  find  it  best  in  the  end  to  say  nothin'  about  it.' 

*  Yes  —  I  know  —  to  any  body  else.  But  you  can  advise  me,  I 
reckon.     You  see  tliat  Jim  Harrison * 

*  Wonder  what  all  that  noise 's  about  in  the  entry  ?  '  quoth  Uncle 
Ebbin,  turning  an  ear  toward  the  door,  as  if  Smith's  story  was  about 
of  no  interest  at  all. 

*  Now,  Uncle  Ebbin,  i[ojust  listen.     You  know  that  Hn^rrison ' 

*  Yes,  I  know,'  answered  Uncle  Ebbin  with  the  air  of  a  man  trying 
to  appear  attentive  when  he 's  half-asleep.  *  Dick  Harrison  you 
said ' 

*  No  I  did  n't ;  I  said  Jim  Harrison.  Well,  Harrison  calculates  to 
marry  my  niece,  and ' 

Here  Uncle  Ebbin  seized  the  poker,  and  began  working  away  at  the 
fire  as  if  distracted. 

*Now,  Uncle  Ebbin,  do  stop  that  infernal  noise.     My  niece * 

*  Go  ahead  !     I  can  hear  you  and  fix  the  fire,  too.' 

*  Niece  Julia  '11  marry  Harrison,  and  1  've  got  to  pay  over  twenty 
thous ' 

*  Mace  —  got  a  segar  ?  '  inquired  Uncle  Ebbui. 

'  Twenty  thousand  dollars  when  she  gets  married,  and  Harrison's 
got  my  note  for  ten.  Now  if  I  pay  my  niece,  I  can't  pay  Harrison ; 
and  visy  versy.' 

*  Sho  I  how  you  talk !  *  replied  Ebbin.  *  But  was  you  using  the 
money  for  Julia  or  for  yourself? ' 

*  All  for  her  benefit,  every  red.* 

*  Well,'  (here  Uncle  Ebbin  took  up  the  poker  again,)  *  as  Harrison's 
a  clever  fellow,  (a  poke,)  I  think  you  'd  better  (another  poke)  tell  him 
the  whole  story.' 

'  1  do  n't  like  to,  Uncle  Ebbin.  He  might  take  it  into  his  head 
that ' 
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'  I  gaesB  not/  said  Uncle  Ebbin.  *  He 's  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  a  clever 
fellow/ 

'  Well,  Uncle  Ebbin,  you  know  Harrison  like  a^book.  H^ovrii you  'U 
only  talk  to  him  and  &x  things  straight  ?  * 

*  Well  —  meddlers  only  hurt  themselves  —  1 11  try.  But  you  must 
work  up  Julia's  money  as  soon  as  ever  you  can/ 

*  I  '11  do  it,  Uncle  Ebbin,  I  '11  do  it,  and  much  obliged  to  you.' 

In  a  quiet  way  Uncle  Ebbin  was  a  very  liberal,  generous  man. 
Many  of  his  charities,  it  is  true,  flowed  over  fields  which  afterwards  bore 
him  a  rich  crop  in  the  way  of  business,  but  he  generally  managed  these 
matters  so  as  to  do  lots  of  good  and  to  evade  suspicion  of  interest. 
When  he  founded  the  Snagbottom  Seminary,  it  was  supposed  from  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  insisted  that  none  but  clergymen's  widows 
should  teach  in  the  institution,  that  he  only  had  a  view  to  establishing 
a  poor  relative  or  two  of  his  own.  At  the  time,  however,  Uncle  Ebbin 
happened  to  know  that  a  rail-road  would  soon  be  built  to  that  inter- 
esting village ;  and  sure  enough,  in  process  of  time,  there  came  any 
quantity  of  customers  over  that  road  to  the  store  of  the  famed  patron 
of  Snagbottom.  But  a  very  fair  proportion  of  Uncle  Ebbin's  loose 
change  was  cast  where  it  certainly  brought  in  no  reward  *  this  side  of 
Jordan.* 

There  are  thousands  of  Yankees  •  like  Uncle  Ebbin,  quiet,  kind- 
hearted  yet  shrewd  men,  who  attract  but  little  notice  in  the  world  at 
large.  Some  how,  with  all  his  honesty  and  unobtrusiveness,  he  con- 
trived to  make  even  more  money  than  friend  Doolittle  —  a  matter 
which  puzzled  the  latter  not  a  little.  I  solved  it  in  my  own  way  by 
concluding  that,  in  the  long  run,  a  reputation  for  sterling  honesty  and 
kind-heartedness  will  aid  a  man  about  as  m/uch^  even  in  business,  as 
the  most  unlimited  amoimt  of  humbug,  though  the  latter  be  backed  by 
any  amount  of  brains.  Friend  Doolittle  contrived  to  secure  a  tremen- 
dous lot  of  new  customers ;  Uncle  Ebbin  never  lost  any  of  the  old 
ones, 

Hiram  Twine  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  go-ahead,  yet  honest,  Yan- 
kee. Hiram  had  travelled  the  world  over,  knew  every  body,  had  an 
inkling  of  almost  every  thing,  and  never  lost  sight  withal  of  the  main 
chance.  Hiram  was  some  on  horses,  nwmerous  at  billiards,  immense 
at  ten-pins,  and  upward  of  considerable  among  the  politicians.  I  know 
that  when  I  say  that  Hiram  was  known  to  all,  and  beloved  by  many 
of  the  big-bugs  at  Washington,  my  assertion  as  to  his  honesty  will 
be  looked  upon  as  rather  shaky,  or  at  least  smoky  —  but  it  is  true  never- 
theless. Perhaps  he  set  off  the  evil  effect  of  his  political  associations 
by  an  incredibly  extended  intimacy  among  clergymen  o£most  denomina- 
tions and  ladies  of  all.  Uncle  Ebbin  and  I  followed  Hiram  one  fine 
day  up  Broadway,  and  watched  him  as  he  bowed.  Such  a  mess  of 
salutations  never  before  greeted  any  one  man,  unless  it  were  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  Clark  of  the  Knickerbocker.     Among  the  nodders  were 

John  Yan  Buren.  Tom  Hyer. 

The  Four-Cent  Man.  *  George.' 

Mrs.  Van  Huyscnsplash  and  daughters  The  Lime-kiln  Man. 

Brother  Greeley  of  the  *  Tribune,*  Judge  HardshelL 
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Mrs.  Fitzsplcndid  Buckhom.  Boventhien   Van     Spuytentyfel     and 

St  Lcgcr  of  Cuba.  family. 

Rev.  Dr.  Eagles.  The  Original  Jacobs. 

The  Editor  of  the  Bunkum  Flagstaff        Puffer  Hopkins. 

Our  Cousin  Frederick.  Madame  Killdeville. 

Col.  Cobweb.  Dr.  Francis. 

Sim  Draper.  Col  Du  Sollo. 

Our  Fanny.  Bancroft. 

Brown  of  Grace-Church.  ILate. 

Carl  Benson.  O'Connor. 

Baron  Spolasco.  N.  P.  "Wiggles. 

Little  Jacob.  Burton. 

Dan  Bixby.  Pat  Hcam. 

George  Law-less.  CoUins. 

Rev.  H.  Ward  Speecher.  Caleb  Lyon  of  Lyonsdale. 

Miss  Van  Killem.  GrinuelL. 

Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold.  f  Bishop . 

Sappho  Biisbleu.  Par  Venue,  Esq. 

Lo  Grand  Smitlu  Mrs.  Beauty  Belle  Pennine. 

Ija  Belle  Pirouette.  Count  Gurowski. 

J.  E.  Cooley.  Count  Tschistosserdctschijetschestnosl- 

John  Wheeler.  sky. 

CogswheeL  Counsellor  Slashing. 

And  numerous  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  well  known  in  our  gay 
metropolis. 

Hiram*s  ostensible  occupation  or  profession  seemed  to  consist  in  taking 
hold  of  any  thing  that  turned  up,  tliough  he  did  n*t  confine  himself  strictly 
to  this  particular  line.  Mysterious  stock  operations  in  London,  lobbying 
in  every  legislative  assembly  in  the  country,  and  vast  gettings-up  of 
corporations,  alternated  with  a  little  cock-fighting,  a  very  littie  tiger- 
scratching,  and  not  a  little  love-making,  occupied  a  portion  of  his  time. 
He  was  singularly  well  looked  upon  by  the  editorial  fraternity,  having 
been  at  divers  times  *  one  of  'em '  himself,  and  always  having  a  quiet 
hand  in  the  game  somewhere  as  proprietor,  correspondent,  or  Sie  Loeo 
knows  what.  Hiram  delighted  in  *  little  dinners ; '  and  at  these  assem- 
blages wliich  he  gave  about  once  a  day  on  an  average  the  year  round, 
you  seldom  failed  to  see  several  gentlemen  whose  somewhat  disordered 
hair,  pale  countenances,  and  noble,  intellectual  expression  bore  -fitness 
to  the  wearj^uig  yet  elevating  influence  upon  the  system,  exerted  by  the 
'  sitting  up  late  for  the  mails.'     Great  institution,  those  mails ! 

I  shall  give  no  personal  delineation  of  Hiram,  for  the  chances  axe, 
reader,  ten  to  one  that  if  you  've  ever  been  about  in  the  least  yourself, 
you  have  seen  liim  and  *  spoked  to  him.'  Hiram  is  getting  to  be  well 
known  in  these  days  ;  in  fact,  there  are  a  great  many  of  him  —  though 
I'm  sorry  to  say  that  all  are  not  equally  commendible.  From  ^ 
salmon-haunted  shores  of  California  to  the  seal-skinned  frozen  wastes 
of  Captain  Nat  Palmer's  Land ;  from  the  Esquimauxy  track  of  Grinnell's 
exploring-boat  to  the  hide-and-horny  port  of  Valparaiso ;  from  London 
to  Canton,  and  from  here  to*  Hades,  the  shrewd,  accomplished,  gentle- 
manly Yankee  Hiram  is  *  around.*  Once  in  a  while  a  stray  word  or  a 
quaint  phrase  betrays  his  Northern  birth  ;  and  once  in  a  while,  too,  a 
rayther  close  trade  indicates  a  somewhat  more  than  average  percep- 
tion of  his  own  rights.    But  he  is  not  of  the  Sam  Slick  and  Yankee 
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.  Hill  school.  Those  delineations  of  the  Yankee  have  long  ceased  to  be 
faithful  portraits  of  the  great  mass  of  the  sons  of  New-England,  and  it  is 
evident  enough  to  the  most  unpractised  vision  that  in  a  very  few  years 
—  long,  perhaps,  ere  the  Pennsylvania  German  or  Southern  Cracker 
shall  have  lost  the  dialect  of  his  fathers  —  Mr.  Doolittle  and  Lot 
Sap  Sags  will  be  among  the  things  that  were.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  until 
a  type  of  character  begins  to  vanish,  that  it  becomes  universally  known 
and  understood. 


stanzas:    the    parting. 


*  It  is  thus  the  bright  tIsIods  and  Joys  of  yonth  break  np 
For  ever ! '  Festus. 


It  may  be  we  shall  never  meet  again ; 

I  know  we  shall  not  meet  for  many  years : 
And  ah  I  perchadce  our  meeting  may  be  then 

As  now  our  parting  is,  with  mournful  tears. 


We  shall  have  learned  that  life  *s  an  earnest  thing  • 
Not  a  mere  dream  of  summer  flowers  and  skies : 

Nor  Time,  an  angel  bright,  whose  changing  wing 
Grows  but  more  gorgeous  as  it  swifter  flies. 


And  each  new  year  will  bring  us  more  of  care : 
"Will  teach  us  how  our  brightest  hopes  decay : 

Till  we  sliall  learn  to  think  that  all  things  fair, 
Even  for  very  brightness,  pas^iaway  I 


"We  shall  be  older  then  —  perchance  more  wise, 
If  it  be  wisdom  that  we  know  the  truth, 

How,  one  by  one,  each  fervid  feeling  dies. 
And  the  heart  loses  its  best  joys  with  youth. 


Wo  shall  be  changed :  those  lips  as  fresh  as  mom, 
All  warm  and  dewy,  may  be  thin  and  pale : 

Or,  I  may  see  them  curled  in  bitter  scorn, 
As  friends  desert  thee,  or  as  true  hearts  fail. 


The  love-light  in  thine  eye  will  pass  away : 

Care  make  its  resting-place  thy  fair  young  brow: 

Ah  I  should  we  meet  again,  some  future  day, 
Thou  wilt  not  be  the  same  I  part  from  now. 
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ENTRANCE     OF    THE    OEIHEAN     HEROES     INTO     PARIS. 


BT       X  B  A.  A.  O       M  AO  I.  K  I.  I.  A.  W 

*  WmLB  passing  down  the  Boalovards  to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  Crimean  heroes,  1  met  » 
friend  looking  on  the  rito  with  a  gravity  mingled  of  sternness  and  melancholy.  Before  hl^crman 
imagination  there  was  passing  down  the  Boulevards  —  not  scon  hy  French  eyes,  dazzled  hj  the 
halo  of  French  glory,  that  surrounded  the  war-worn  soldiers — a  ghostly  procession  of  the  UM>a« 
aaada  who  will  Tiot  return  from  the  Crimea  I   Ills  Tlsion  was  filled  with  a  terrible  *  dance  of  death.* 

Kiw-YoiK  Fapxb. 

They  come  I  the  Imperial  cohorts  come  I 
T\'ith  clauging  trump,  with  rolling  drum; 
T\'ith  musket-clash,  with  sabre-clank; 
Troop  after  troop,  rank  upon  rank  I 

Beneath  thy  splendid  Arch  d'Etoile 

See  the  Imperial  bands  delile: 

Dragoon,  Chasseur,  and  Cuirassier ; 

The  grim,  stcrn-visaged  grenadier ; 

The  Voltigeurs  of  St  Antoiuo; 

The  dashing  Zouaves'  brilliant  line ; 

"While  the  tlirongcd  pavements  ring  and  reel 

Beneath  the  ariiUery's  iron  wheel 

These  bo  no  gala-troops,  I  ween, 
Marching  with  warlike  port  and  mien 
By  thy  fair  borders,  lovely  Seine  I 
For  as  the  hghtning  scathes  the  oak, 
So  is  eacii  helm  by  sabre-stroke 
And  bullet-dint  all  rent  in  twain ; 
Each  gay  garb  soiled  by  battle-stain. 
Yet  proudly  their  brave  banners  fly, 
And  proud  their  step,  and  brave  their  eyo, 
Though  scored  with  gashes  rough  and  grim, 
With  bandaged  brow,  and  shattered  limb. 

A  stranger  gazed  upon  that  scene 
"With  folded  arm  and  gloomy  mien: 
He  saw  not  in  that  proud  parade 
The  tossing  plume,  the  bnmdished  blade, 
Nor  were  there  present  to  his  gaze 
Brows  radiant  with  victorious  bays. 

Forth,  where  the  Black  Sea's  billows  roar 
Around  the  rough  Crimean  shore ; 
Far  forth,  where  Russian  tempests  blow 
Horrid  with  drifts  of  blinding  snow ; 
,  Forth,  where  the  flames  of  conflict  roll 

O'er  thy  rent  walls,  Sebastopol ; 
Forth,  where  the  shattered  rocks  are  strown 
"With  purple  gore,  and  mouldering  bone; 
Forth,  wliere  the  sparkling  snows  are  spread 
"With  anguished  life,  with  mangled  dead ; 
There  forth,  his  mournful  fancy  fleea: 
The  dead,  the  lost,  alono  he  sees  1 

He  views  those  gallant  regiments 

Swann  from  their  countless  huts  and  tents: 
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He  views  them  on  that  flafl^g  height, 
The  Mamelon,  in  stormy  flgnt; 
He  marks  their  thousands  disappear 
Beneath  the  murderous  strife's  career; 
The  blazing  mine,  the  ensanguined  wall, 
The  bayonet-thrust,  the  splintering  ball, 
The  cannoneers,  all  grimed  with  smoke, 
The  bursting  shell,  the  gashing  stroke ; 
And  all  those  frightful  scenes  of  hell 
Whore  Death  and  Vengeance  toll  the  knell  1 

On  thy  stem  heights,  dark  Inkermann ! 
He  sees  Death  lead  the  battle-van ; 
The  Redan  reddens  with  its  flood, 
And  Alma  is  baptized  in  blood ; 
Fierce  Balaklava's  waving  grass 
Reeks  where  the  steps  of  Slaughter  pass ; 
The  Gaul,  the  Briton,  and  the  Turk 
Are  toilii^  at  their  dreadful  work  I 

Ho  sees  no  brave  heroic  crowd ; 
He  sees  the  spectre  and  the  shroud: 
Ho  sees  no  manly  form  of  life ; 
He  sees  the  dagger  and  the  knife: 
He  sees  in  place  of  flags  displayed, 
The  dripping  bayonet  —  the  blade : 
He  sees  no  laurelled  conquerors  there, 
But  des>:>lation  and  despair  I 


Sc^ebmsms. 


DY     PAUL     8I00T0LK 

liUSINOS    OP    A    CITY    RAIL-ROAD    CONDUCTOR. 


I  WAS  not  bom  for  this.  No.  One  odd  circumstance  with  another, 
a  lack  of  self-reliance  and  an  infirmity  of  will,  (signal  vices  of  my 
character,)  have  stranded  me  upon  this  queer  occupation.  My  friendH 
say  of  me  :  *  He  has  no  enei^,  and  he  is  fit  for  nothing  better.'  Well, 
so  be  it.  Here  I  am,  and  here  I  seem  likely  to  be.  Lucky  perhaps  I 
am,  and  better  cared  for  in  these  hard  times,  than  many  a  poor  fellow 
with  more  than  twice  my  deserts.  My  life  has  been  a  rambling  and 
unsteady  one.  I  have  read  and  seen  much  of  men  and  manners,  and 
something  of  books.  Having  a  tenacious  memory,  and  being  accus- 
tomed to  minute  observation,  and  possessing  a  taciturn  disposition,  a 
habit  of  musing  upon  what  is  passing  around  me  has  grown  with  my 
years  and  has  become  inveterate.  My  present  way  of  life  is  surely 
monotonous  enough  in  its  routine :  the  tread-mill  excepted,  I  can 
scarcely  fancy  any  more  so  ;  yet  it  afibrds  me  much  food  for  my  pecu- 
liarity to  feed  upon.     I  have  here  a  sort  of  familiar  footing  with  the 
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extremes  and  the  middle  o^ociety  in  this  metropolis.  Many  trifles 
are  dropped  in  my  hearing  inthe  casual  talk  of  men  and  women,  who 
are  my  temporary  guests,  that  give  me  a  clue  to  dispositions,  hahits, 
character,  and  modes  and  phases  of  life  and  traits  of  men  that  might 
be  sought  in  vain  from  observation  of  people  in  their  more  studied  in- 
tercourse with  the  world.  One-half  mariind  are  always  wondering 
how  the  other  half  Hve.  From  my  point  of  view,  I  look  on  as  their 
gaze  of  wondering  curiosity  is  fixed  upon  each  other,  and  by  a  mystery 
of  my  own  can  often  unravel  the  secret  web  of  both,  as  they  thus  un- 
consciously betray  it  to  mo.  When  I  was  much  younger,  I  had  a  pas- 
aon  for  omnibus-riding.  However,  the  rattling  noise  of  the  huge  wheels 
over  uneven  pavements,  and  the  shortness  of  the  ride,  often  interrupted 
my  opportunities  for  observation,  and  cut  short  my  meditations  some- 
times in  the  very  crisis  of  the  httlo  dramas  my  characters  were  per- 
forming. In  my  rail-car  much  of  tliis  difficulty  is  obviated.  Here  I 
have  an  endless  chain  :  beside,  I  see  more,  and  hear  more,  and  muse 
more  :  whether  my  musings  be  worth  the  jotting  down,  with  a  doubt- 
ing mind  I  leave  others  to  determine. 


Here  we  are  at  Barclay-street,  going  up.  It  is  a  close  damp  evening 
in  October.  It  is  gro-wdng  dark.  The  car  is  filling :  that  is  to  say,  the 
seats  are  filled,  and  some  of  the  sitters  are  holding  children  or  parcels 
as  large  in  their  laps,  or  between  their  feet.  Now  the  aisle  is  full,  and 
short  men  are  hanging  upon  the  leathern  straps  pendent  from  the  rails 
at  the  top  of  the  car,  and  tall  men  are  knocking  their  hats  over  their 
eyes  against  the  same  rails.  "Women  are  crowding  in,  looking  aroimd 
with  any  but  approving  eyes  upon  the  men  quietly  seated  and  staring  at 
them  as  they  enter  and  pry  their  way  wedge-like  tlirough  the  living 
mass.  There  is  yet  standing-room  for  a  few  more,  by  encroaching  a 
little  upon  the  toes  of  those  who  are  seated.  By  closely  packing,  after 
the  manner  of  smoked  herring  in  a  box,  still  a  few  more  may  be  ac- 
commodated.    Acconunodated  I     *  God  save  the  mark  ! ' 

On  we  go,  stopping  at  every  comer  for  more  passengers.  In  and  in 
the  crowd  pours,  and  the  wonder  is  that  one  httle  car  can  carry  all.  The 
poor  little  mules  strain  as  they  go  up  the  ascending  grade,  sometimes 
pulling  themselves  off  their  feet  before  they  can  move  the  great  load 
of  humanity :  finally,  aided  by  a  lifting  hand  ^m  myself  and  the  driver, 
they  stagger  on.  The  car  is  now  getting  full :  I  mean  by  that,  the  in- 
side is  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  platforms  are  full  to  over- 
flowing ;  but  there  is  yet  a  little  hanging-room  upon  the  steps,  and  this 
must  not  be  lost.  Those  who  sit  by  the  windows  are  very  likely  aged, 
or  feeble,  or  rheumatic,  or  consumptive  :  at  all  events,  the  windows 
must  be  kept  shut.  Those  sitting  by  the  firont-door  are  dapper  old 
clerks  in  down-town  banking  or  counting-houses,  who  never  *  take  exer- 
cise,' and  to  whose  frail  carcases  a  pufl*  of  fresh  air  is  as  terrible  as  a 
blast  of  keen  and  nipping  nor' west  wind  in  January,  and  so  the  door 
must  not  be  opened.  The  car  is  air-tight,  except  at  the  back-door.  The 
forward  motion  of  the  cars  prevents  the  access  of  air  from  this  direction, 
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and  the  mis-called  ventilators  at  the  top  are  *  inoperative  and  void  *  as 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  I  stand  compressed  upon  the  hinder  plat- 
form. A  hot  gust  of  foul  *  second-handed '  air  pours  out  from  the  hack- 
door  full  in  my  face.  Faugh  !  it  stifles  me.  The  reek  of  mouldy  drip- 
ping umbrellas,  the  aroma  of  decomposing  India-rubber,  the  exhala- 
tions from  the  bodies  and  clothing  of  sixty  human  beings  in  various 
conditions  of  cleanliness,  the  odor  of  innumerable  parcels  of  mysterious 
contents,  fill  the  atmosphere,  if  this  clammy  steam  that  is  stenographing 
epitaphs  upon  the  windows  can  be  called  atmosphere.  This  vapor  in 
turn  is  warmed  to  more  than  blood-heat  by  animal  contact  in  passing 
through  the  furnaces  of  so  many  pairs  of  lungs  in  every  state  of  sound- 
ness and  unsoundness,  and  is  not  made  more  aromatic  or  savory  by  the 
contact.  It  is  hot  and  moist  and  stagnant,  and  sickens  me.  But  this 
is  my  cross,  and  I  must  bear  it.  How  the*  passengers  endure  it  volun- 
tarily, passes  my  comprehension.  Surely  New- York  must  be  a  healthy 
place  if  the  inhabitants  can  endure  this. 

It  may  be  a  fancy  of  mine,  but  the  undertakers'  shops  always  seem 
to  look  more  bright  and  cheerily  than  is  their  wont  as  the  cars,  thus 
crammed  with  living  freight,  labor  on  and  pass  their  doors.  They  seem 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  good  time  coming.  If  I  do  n*t  miss  my  guess, 
they  '11  have  it  ere  long,  if  we  can  keep  the  road  and  *  accommodate  the 
pubHc  '  as  we  now  do.  It  has  been  falsely  rumored  they  paid  us  toll 
to  secure  the  *  good  will '  of  any  little  trade  in  our  way.  But  this  is  a 
gross  slander,  and  so  far  from  the  truth  that  I  am  half  tempted  to  re- 
veal the  truth,  that  we  secretly  pay  them  for  holding  themselves  in 
readiness  in  case  of  any  little  accident  occurring  on  the  road  to  any  pas- 
senger being  obliged  to  be  set  down  for  want  of  breath.  But  I  must 
not  betray  secrets  of  my  employers. 

I  open  a  window  occasionally  to  let  loose  the  pestilential  gases,  but 
instantly  some  lover  of  foetid  air  closes  it,  with  an  imprecation  against 
the  conductor.  I  carry  my  point  only  in  collecting  fares  of  those  who 
have  a  sense  of  cleanliness,  and  prefer  to  stand  upon  the  front-platform 
with  the  driver.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  wonder,  and  always  of  great  im- 
patience to  some  within,  that  I  am  so  long  occupied  in  taking  these  out- 
side fares.  I  must  have  the  door  open  to  do  this,  and  as  the  fresh  cur- 
rent cools  my  face  and  fills  my  lungs,  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  close  it.  I 
feign  never  to  perceive  the  shivering  and  grimaces  and  stamping  of 
feet  and  rubbing  of  hands  of  my  httle  shrivelled  friend,  who  always 
will  monopolize  the  first  seat  by  the  door  A  this  end  of  the  car.  I  know 
he  selects  this  place  so  that  his  gallantry,  such  as  it  is,  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  seeing  the  women  compelled  to  stand  near  the  other  door  while 
he  retains  his  seat.  But  a  good  airing  will  not  harm  him.  A  man  whose 
habits  of  life  have  generated  in  his  diseased  mind  an  antipathy  to  ven- 
tilation, has  no  right  to  mount  guard  and  keep  hermetically  sealed  the 
only  place  the  breath  of  life  can  enter  to  those  who  are  famishing  for 
it.  If  it  is  necessary  to  his  distempered  sense  of  comfort  to  inhale  the 
cflluvia,  it  seems  to  me  he  has  no  right  to  compel  his  neighbors  to  en- 
dure the  nuisance.  *  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  my  opinion.'  It  makes 
me  maliciously  merry  to  see  him  wince  and  kick  and  stamp  as  I  let  a 
snow-drift  come  in  upon  him  on  a  raw  day  in  January.    Now  I  let  the 
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breath  of  Heaven  pour  in,  and  give  those  who  have  lungs  not  yet  wholly 
decomposed,  and  do  n't  aflcct  infection,  a  chance  to  fill  themselves  with 
^  fresh  draughts.  I  leave  the  door  a-jar,  and  proceed  to  collect  the  inside 
fares.  I  am  scarcely  inside  myself,  before  up  pops  my  Httle  friend,  anid 
with  an  angry  anathema  and  an  impatient  jerk,  slams  the  door  tight. 

On  we  go.  I  work  and  worm  my  way  through  the  conglomerated 
mass,  bundled  together  like  trussed  hay.  Occasionally  the  car  is  brought 
to  a  full  stop,  and  the  *  standees '  are  tllro^\^l  against  each  other  like 
alley-pins  by  a  *  ten-strike.'  They  would  fall  to  the  floor  were  it  not 
that  like  a  row  of  tenement-houses  in  our  upper  wards,  they  support 
each  other.  Click  !  the  bell  strikes,  and  on  we  go  again.  We  are  get- 
ting up-town.  The  crowd  standing  and  hanging  in  the  aisle  is  growing 
thinner ;  the  riders  en  the  steps  drop  off;  and  only  a  few  women  are 
standing  inside.  The  men  being  the  stronger,  have  fought  their  way 
into  each  seat  as  it  has  been  vacated,  and  as  the  car  stops  suddenly  with 
a  jolt  or  a  bump,  the  poor  women  get  a  momentary  rest  by  being  thrown 
upon  the  laps  of  the  kind-hearted  men,  who  blandly  smile  and  do  not 
resent  the  familiarity.  Thus  wo  jog  on  to  the  end  of  our  journey  at 
Forty-second  street.  Blessed  bo  the  man  who  invented  cars !  Did  he 
ever  fancy  he  was  inventing  an  engine  for  Burking  sixty  human  beings 
at  a  time  ?  Thrice  blessed  be  the  man  who  invented  the  straps  and 
poles  and  steps  to  hang  passengers  upon ! 

PAST  Tnuuc 

We  arc  going  down,  a  bright  crisp  morning  in  December.  The  car 
is  half  filled  with  well-dressed,  gAitleman-like  men,  and  a  few  ladies 
looking  gay  and  cheerful.  Some  old  fogy  guards  the  front-door,  as 
usual,  and  of  course  not  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  is  permitted  to  enter.  This 
is  all  very  well  until  every  seat  is  taken,  and  the  cramming  of  the  cars 
begins.  When  the  aisle  is  crowded,  and  the  straps  and  rails  are  all  hung 
full,  it  begins  to  be  oppressive.  Now  a  man  squeezes  in,  dressed  in 
black,  (a  color  in  woollen  clothing  remarkable  for  its  tenacity  of  bad 
odors,)  reeking  with  the  stale  miasma  of  dead  and  buried  tobacco-smoke  ; 
some,  who  are  only  half  pinioned  by  the  proximity  of  a  neighbor,  or  do 
not  require  both  hands  to  hold  up  by  the  straps  or  other  support,  are 
picking  their  teeth,  and  the  exhalations  of  sixty  half-digested  breakfasts 
are  moistening  the  car- windows  with  a  thick  perspiration.  Some  read 
a  damp  newspaper ;  others  ^ng  their  heads  in  patient  submission. 
The  atmosphere  becomes  intolerable,  and  some  passengers  being  in  the 
full  vigor  of  the  morning,  can  endure  it  no  longer.  One  makes  des- 
perate lunges  at  the  windows;  another  contrives  various  subterfuges 
for  getting  the  front-door  oixin  again  and  again,  and  a  few  get  out  and 
finish  their  journey  on  foot.  These  latter  gain  time ;  for  about  this 
point  the  little  mules  begin  to  grow  weary  with  their  disproportioned 
burthen,  and  move  at  a  snail's  pace.  These  are  my  trials.  The  pas- 
sengers expostulate,  but  it  is  *  the  custom  of  the  country,'  and  can't  be 
helped.  The  railroad  company  can't  aflbrd  to  lose  a  passenger.  It  is 
said  the  corporation  was  created  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The  *  cats 
and  dogs '  that  made  up  the  capital  stock  which  the  present  owners'  money 
went  to  pay  for,  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  had  so  little  intrinsic  value 
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that,  when  they  who  organized  the  company  had  been  paid  off,  at  their 
own  fabulous  estimate,  for  their  *  live  stock,  etc.,'  the  real  capital  of 
the  company  was  but  *  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.*    And  thus 

i those  who  claim  to  be  in  the  secret  say)  it  happens  while  a  less  rate  of 
isire  would  enrich  a  company  that  had  a  fair  start,  we  starve  upon  high 
prices,  and  enormous  contributions  from  those  whose  good-nature  we 
abuse  so  abominably.  This  is  a  deplorable  state  of  things,  but  what 
genius  will  help  us  out  of  the  dilemma  ?  I  look  forward  trustingly  into 
the  dim  future  for  that  Utopian  day  when  the  number  of  cars  shall  be 
doubled,  and  a  conductor  shall  not  incur  the  risk  of  his  discharge  by  re- 
fusing to  take  up  passengers  when  the  cars  are  properly  filled.  At  pre- 
sent I  see  no  remedy,  unless  perchance  some  enterprising  people  should 
drive  the  company  into  bankruptcy,  and,  seUing  out  the  road  and  fix- 
tures, purchase  it  at  its  real  value  :  then  by  putting  on  thrice  the  pre- 
sent number  of  cars  at  certain  hours  of  the  morning  or  evening  ;  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  fare  nearly  one  half,  and  doubling  the  salaries  of  the 
conductors,  they  might  become  the  richest  company  in  the  world.  I 
talk  occasionally  of  this  matter  to '  outsiders,'  and  when  contemplating  the 
increase  of  salary,  become  quite  enthusiastic.  But,  you  see,  I  am  careful 
to  speak  only  to  those  who  have  discretion,  so  that  it  shall  never  get  to 
the  ears  of  my  employers.  If  they  should  get  wind  of  my  revolutionary 
principles  —  handy-dandy  !  what  would  become  of  me  ?  Ah !  I  fear  I 
should  be  arrested  for  embezzlement  and discharged. 


ARE        NOT 


BT    m.    Xm     ■pbkosk. 


"We  are  not  old,  though  years  have  rolled 
Like  shadows  from  our  path  away, 

Since  first  to  me  thou  didst  unfold 
Thy  love  —  oh  1  happy,  happy  day  I 
We  are  not  old  1 

Thy  cheeks  are  fairer  than  the  rose, 
Thy  lips  are  sweeter  than  the  dew 

Thy  hand  is  whiter  than  the  snows, 

And  as  the  heavens  thine  eyes  are  blue  : 
We  are  not  old  I 

Time  dcaleth  gently  with  us  here, 

No  change  our  hearts  have  ever  known ; 

Our  joy  hicreases  year  by  year, 
For  sweet  contentment  is  our  own : 
We  are  not  old  1 

As  in  the  past  may  we  glide  on, 
All  gently  down  the  stream  of  hfe  ; 

And  when  we  reach  our  journey's  end, 
May  we  together  rest  —  my  wife ; 
We  are  not  old  1 
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heminiscences     of     katie     and     i. 


IiT    8A.It.A.:i     I.    C.    Wi:iTTZ.l«BT. 


Katie  and  I  were  frolicsome  chitf:. 
^Vhcll  Katie  and  I  vere  Fniall ; 
Livinj^  together,  two  little  wee  bits 
Of  bairns,  in  Old  Time  s  hall : 
Katie  and  I, 
Two  frolicsome  chits, 
Two  little  wee  bits 
Of  bairns,  in  Old  Time's  halL 

One  had  tresses  of  aubuni  hue, 
The  other  had  golden  curls ; 
Ejes  of  hazel,  and  eyes  of  blue, 
Had  we  two  troublesome  girls: 
Katie  and  I, 
In  Old  Time's  hall, 
When  we  were  smaU, 
Sunny  and  sinless  girls. 

T  loved  Katie  as  never  a  child 

Worshipped  a  child  before, 
J'or  Katie  was  modest  and  meek  aa  a  wild 
June-bud  on  a  lakelet's  shore : 
Little  sweet  Katie  1 
Oh  1  never  was  child, 
^?o  lovely  and  mild, 
Thus  worshipi^ed  by  child  before  I 

But  one  came  softly  to  Old  Time's  door. 

One  sighing  September  day, 
Tellhig  us  childliocHl's  lease  was  o'er, 
And  bidding  us  botii  away : 
Katie  and  I, 
From  Old  Time's  door, 
To  a  broad  sea-shore, 
Tliat  sighing  September  day  I 

And  never  since  then  have  the  skies  looked  blue, 

To  sad  little  Katie  and  me, 
Shice  coldly  and  kindk-ss  he  parted  us  two, 
There  by  the  sobbing  sea; 
Katie  and  I, 
Wo  're  drift,ing  apart, 
But  together  in  heart, 
"We  're  crossing  the  sobbing  sea. 

I  wonder  if  ever  the  winds  will  blow 

Our  shallops  together  again, 
While  the  noons  and  the  midnights  come  and  go^ 
Like  satyrs  along  the  main  — 
Katie's  and  mine? 
I  wonder  if  they, 
Tlirough  the  sparkling  spr^, 
Will  side  by  side  journey  again? 
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It  is  not  because  that  my  soul  is  dark, 

And  hath  not  a  beautiful  ray, 
That  I  sit  at  the  bow  of  my  buffeted  barque, 
And  watch  through  the  night  and  the  day, 
For  the  far-off  shore, 
Where  the  world's  wide  fleet, 
Will  by-and-by  meet, 
At  vespers  of  life's  short  day : 

But  this  is  the  reason  that  oftentimes. 

Through  the  winds  and  the  sobs  of  the  sea, 
I  list  for  the  vesper's  silver  chimes, 
From  the  bell  of  Eternity, 
By  angels  rung ; 
For  Katie  will  come. 
From  her  wave-rocked  homo, 
And  worship  at  evo  with  mo  1 
AlwandriOf  (Vcu) 


TO     DYE     OR     NOT     TO     DYE? 

•never  say  TTE.' — BOWERY  BOY. 

Dear  Mr.  Knickerbocker  :  I  have  here  asked  a  question  which  to 
a  superficial  reader  may  appear  synonymous  with  that  of  the  poor 
melancholy  Dane,  but  I  doubt  not  you  will  at  once  perceive  the  differ- 
ence. Though  to  die,  and  not  to  be,  and  vice  versa,  have  so  long  been 
supposed  to  mean  the  sapae  thing,  I  am  confident  that  Hamlet,  amid 
all  the  perplexities  and  trials  which  beset  his  path,  never  took  the 
subject  of  dyeing  into  consideration  at  all.  This  is  a  problem  to  be 
solved  by  us  modems,  and  the  theories  and  practice  of  the  ancients  can 
throw  little  light  upon  our  duty  in  regard  to  it. 

I  confess  at  this  moment  it  is  an  individual  question,  one  asked  of 
myself  by  myself  It  may  seem  rather  impertinent  not  to  keep  it  to 
myself;  but  it  is  a  question  of  such  momentous  interest,  and  one  so 
nearly  affecting  a  large  portion  of  your  readers,  that  I  cannot  but  hope 
for  sympathy  while  I  lay  before  you  my  doubts  and  fears,  and  frankly 
tell  you  how  the  arguments  for  and  against  dyeing  strike  my  mind. 

The  good  old  Mr.  Spectator  in  his  day  was  of  infinite  service  to  dis- 
tressed damsels  of  every  age  and  condition.  How  frankly  the  Anna- 
bellas,  the  Honoras,  and  Lydias  of  that  generation  poured  their  sorrows 
into  his  listening  ear  ;  how  tenderly  he  sympathized  with  them  ;  how 
wisely  he  instructed  them  I  I  have  always  felt  that  society  would  be 
immensely  improved  if  the  journalists  of  our  day  had  something  of  his 
knightly  gallantry,  and  would  allow  the  weak  and  suffering  to  appeal 
to  them  in  this  personal  manner  for  instruction  upon  intricate  points  of 
etiquette  and  propriety,  and  for  redress  of  grievous  wrongs.    Whether 
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any  thing  is  left  in  editorial  hearts  of  his  chivalric  courtesy  remains  to 
bo  proved.     But  I  will  hope  for  the  best,  and  speak  ab  to  a  friend. 

I  confess  I  should  myself  have  never  thought  of  dyeing  :  it  is  a  thing 
for  which  I  have  no  natural  partiality  whatever.  But  nearly  two  years 
ago,  a  dear  young  friend  of  mine,  who  was  standing  beside  my  dressing- 
table  as  I  made  my  toilet,  exclaimed  with  great  vivacity : 

*  Cousin  Elsie,  why  do  n't  you  dye  ?  It  would  be  so  becoming ;  you 
would  look  as  young  as  any  of  us ;  no  body  would  dream  you  were  over 
twenty-five.     I  certainly  ivaidd  d5'e  if  I  were  you.* 

The  idea  of  being  beautified  and  rejuvenated  was  a  pleasant  one,  I 
confess  ;  but  to  dye  for  it  did  strike  me  rather  curiously.  As  I  tamed 
the  thought  over  in  my  mind,  Fanny  continued  : 

*  It  was  only  last  evening  mother  and  Miss  Peak  were  talking  about 
you,  and  Miss  Peak  said,  *  She  did  n't  doubt  you  would  get  married  right 
away  if  you  would  dye  ;  for  gentlemen,  you  know,'  she  said,  *  think  a 
great  deal  of  appearances  ; '  and  so  they  do,  do  n't  they,  Cousin  Elsie  1 ' 

*  1  am  afraid  they  do,  Fanny,*  I  rephed,  with  a  little  sigh,  '  but  yet 
it  can  only  bo  the  weaker  sort  of  men  who  are  influenced  by  them.  I 
am  sure  those  will  not  be  who  are  truly  wise  and  good.* 

And  yet  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  I  hardly  beheved  this ; 
for  my  many  years  of  experience  had  gone  to  prove  just  the  reverse,  and 
that  wise  and  good  men  as  well  as  foolish  ones  do  think  a  good  deal  of 
appearances  —  more  than  they  ought  to  think  ;  but  I  would  not  take 
it  back,  for  it  was  best  to  inculcate  soimd  morality  in  my  little  cousin. 

As  I  have  said,  the  subject  of  dyeing  was  thus  first  brought  before  me 
two  years  ago.  Since  that  time  similar  advice  has  been  given  me  at 
least  fifty  times,  to  speak  moderately.  It  has  been  oficred  by  intimate 
friends  and  comparative  strangers ;  by  those  who  have  dyed  and  those 
who  have  not ;  by  those  who  sincerely  desired  my  welfare,  and  those 
who  were,  to  say  the  least,  a  little  iiidifiercnt  about  it.  The  reasons 
given  to  induce  me  to  do  it  have  varied  with  the  tastes  and  characteis 
of  the  advisers ;  but  I  think  they  may  all  be  comprised  under  thiee 
divisions  : 

First :  It  would  make  me  look  young. 

Scco?id :  It  would  greatly  increase  the  probabilities  of  my  obtaining 
a  husband. 

Third  :  It  was  the  fashion :  every  body  is  dyeing  now-a-days. 

To  be  sure,  good  old  aunt  Dorothy  added  to  these  motives :'  It  is  so 
cheap,  Elsie.  Why,  there  *s  the  great  *  Hair  Restorative  *  costs  only  sev- 
enty-five cents  a  bottle  !    Think  of  that !  * 

I  was  at  first  inclined  to  smile  at  my  good  aunt's  enthusiasm  ;  bat 
when  I  remembered  it  took  Nature  years  and  years  to  turn  a  tow-head 
into  a  chestnut  or  black  one,  I  agreed  with  her.  It  is  cheap,  marvel- 
lously cheap :  and  when  I  reflected  more  upon  it,  I  really  felt  that  it 
was  a  piece  of  economy  to  get  a  bottle  at  any  rate :  and  I  did.  It  now 
stands  on  the  upper  shelf  of  my  closet,  and  I  never  look  at  it  without 
feeling  anew  that  it  was  an  excellent  investment,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  :  really  the  citeapest  thing  I  ever  bought. 

Trifles  sometimes  bring  about  a  crisis  in  national  affairs,  and  so  it  is 
in  httle  domestic  perplexities.    Last  night  our  maid-of-all-work  faronght 
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this  long-standing  controversy  quite  to  a  point,  by  casually  remarking, 
as  she  passed  through  my  room,  while  I  was  arranging  my  hair  : 

*  Why,  and  indade  ma'am,  you  're  as  g«ay  as  your  mither's  ain  self ; 
but  if  you  would  be  afther  usin'  the  dye,  ma'am,  there 's  nary  a  lady  in 
the  counthry  would  look  half  so  beautiful  and  plasin*.  It 's  a  weddin* 
we*d  be  hevin'  thin,  and  in  luck  ye  'd  be  intirely ; '  and  so  with  a  great 
grin  on  her  broad  face,  she  went  out. 

It  was  the  same  old  story  over  again  ;  looking  young,  and  a  husband  : 
and  I  then  resolved  that  1  would  take  up  this  vexed  question,  examine 
it  soberly  and  candidly,  and  decide  once  for  all. 

So  I  sat  down  before  my  glass  and  took  a  deliberate  survey  of  myself. 
I  had  removed  my  combs,  and  my  hair,  still  abundant,  fell  loosely  about 
my  neck  and  shoulders.  It  was  very  gray,  there  was  no  denying  it ; 
and  some  long,  soft  locks  were  really  white.  I  drew  out  one  of  the 
whitest,  and  twined  it  caressingly  around  my  finger.  Dear  old  lock  !  it 
had  been  my  companion  in  many  a  changing  scene,  and  was  still 
dear  to  me  in  spite  of  the  silvery  hue  it  wore.  There  seemed  some 
magic  in  its  touch ;  for  as  it  rested  there,  and  I  smoothed  it  tenderly, 
there  gathered  all  around  me  fair  young  faces,  beautiful  with  hope  and 
love.  The  air  was  filled  with  music  and  ringing  peals  of  laughter  ; 
but  amid  all  the  mirth  and  merry  uproar  of  glad  voices,  a  tone  softer 
and  sweeter  than  all  others  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  thrilled  my  heart  with 
delicious  pain.  I  felt  a  warm  breath  on  my  cheek  ;  a  stray  curl  was 
pressed  to  hps  which  uttered  fervent,  burning  words,  and  —  and 

I  press  the  silvery  lock  to  my  lips  unconsciously,  and  tears  fall  thick 
upon  it.  There  are  no  glad  voices  now,  no  low-breathed  tone  —  the 
vision  has  passed  away  1 

Shall  I  dye  or  not  ? 

*  It  will  make  you  look  young  again,  so  that  no  body  will  dream  you 
are  over  twenty-five.'  Will  it  ?  Let  me  reflect,  I  said,  upon  that  a 
little.  There  is  Sally  Bishop  :  a  year  ago  her  hair  was  of  very  much 
the  same  shade  of  mine,  a  hue  or  two  fairer,  it  may  be  ;  and  now  it  is 
as  black  and  glossy  as  any  girl's  of  sixteen.  It  is  really  wonderfiil  to 
see  :  but  does  she  look  young,  as  if  she  were  twenty-five,  or  under  ? 
Ah !  Miss  Sally !  there  are  queer  little  lines  running  all  along  under 
those  raven  tresses ;  they  form  curious  parallelograms  and  triangles 
under  the  eyes  and  round  the  nose,  and  creep  in  mysterious  curves  to 
the  mouth  and  chin,  tell-tale  wrinkles  which  dyeing  does  not  smooth  out 
at  all  ;  there  are  tell-tale  artificial  teeth,  tell-tale  shrivellings  of  the  once 
ruddy  lip,  tell-tale  dimness  in  the  sparkling  eye,  tell-tale  sharpness  in 
the  rounded  cheek  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  face  is  one  great  letter-out  of  the 
dread  secret  which  the  hair  is  trying  to  conceal.  It  is  an  unequal  com- 
bat, and  the  face  comes  off  victorious.  No,  Sally  Bishop  docs  not  look 
young;  and  she  has  dyed  :  how  do  I  know  that  J:  should  if  /dyed?  My 
face  has  wrinkles  on  it ;  my  eyes  are  dimmed  ;  my  lips  shrivelled. 
Young  again !  —  there  was  something  saddening  in  the  thought.  Youth 
never  comes  but  once  ^vith  her  brimming  cup  of  joy  :  it  has  come  and 
gone.  I  have  drunk  of  her  sparkling  wine,  but  shall  never  drink  of  it 
again  —  never  on  earth  I 

But  as  I  sat  there,  I  asked  myself,  and  now  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Enicker- 
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B0CKER,  *  "VVhy  should  I,  Elsie  Elderly,  icish  to  look  young  again  ?  '  I 
am  not  young  ;  why  not  wear  an  honest,  tnith-telliug  face,  that  shall 
say  frankly,  *  Here's  a  middle-aged  woman,'  to  all  who  look  upon  it  ?  I 
know  youth  is  beautiful ;  oh !  how  beautiful,  with  its  own  deliciotis 
loveliness  !  But  have  not  life's  summer  and  autumn  also  charms  ?  Wo 
don't  insist  upon  having  spring  leaves  and  buds  the  whole  year  through, 
and  should  consider  that  a  poor  arrangement  of  the  seasons  which  gave 
us  no  leafy  June,  or  golden-tinted  October.  If  we  could,  by  some  mys- 
terious process,  analagous  to  that  of  dyeing,  transmute  the  autumnal 
peaches,  plums,  and  pears  into  clusters  of  bright  flowers,  and  let  them 
bloom  as  freshly  as  in  May  among  the  fading  leaves,  would  it  be  thought 
desirable  ?  I  should  not  like  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
saying  it  would  not :  1  only  ask  the  question  modestly.  If  we  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  have  spring  the  year  through,  why  insist  that  a 
woman  shall  have  the  beauty  of  youth  her  whole  life  long  ?  Is  there 
to  be  for  her  no  summer-day  of  perfected  loveliness  :  richer,  fuller  than 
the  blossoming  beauty  of  spring  ? — no  autumn  hour,  with  its  serene  light 
and  sacred  stillness,  T^Tapping  her  around  with  a  glory  all  its  own? 
Tell  us,  Mr.  Editor,  how  this  is.  If  we  must  deck  ourselves  with  spring 
ringlets,  and  light  fantastic  garlands,  wo  will  submit  to  our  destiny  a£ 
cheerfully  as  possible  :  we  will  make  ourselves  over  to  milliners,  dress- 
makers, and  hair-dressers,  to  be  brightened  and  dyed  and  stuiTed  into  a£ 
good  a  likeness  of  youth  as  they  can  manufacture.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  Mr.  Editor,  I  shall  not  dye  in  order  to  look  young  until  I  hear 
from  you,  for  these  two  reasons  :  First,  I  am  not  quite  sure  it  is  neces- 
sary I  should  look  young ;  and  second,  if  it  is,  I  am  not  certain  dyeing 
will  bring  about  that  desirable  result. 

So,  having  disposed  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the 
second  reason  for  dyeing  :  namclv,  the  probabihty  of  getting  a  husband 
if  I  do. 

Now,  Mr.  KNICKERBOCKER,  I  feel  that  we  are  coming  on  very  delicate 
ground,  and  if  I  breathe  into  your  ear  every  thought  which  entered  my 
heart  in  that  hour  of  solitude,  you  must  never  tell  a  living  soul :  no, 
never  !  I  am  sure  you  never  will,  and  so  will  conceal  nothing  from 
you.  Now  as  regards  a  husband  being  a  blessing,  indeed  the  blessing 
of  a  life,  1  never  thought  of  doubting  it.  It  is  an  axiom  which  one 
seldom  thinks  of  contradicting  :  and  yet  I  said  that  night,  *  Elsie  El- 
derly, tell  me  truly,  do  you  want  a  husband  ?  Look  at  yourself  as  you 
are,  at  husbands  as  they  are,  and  speak  out  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.'  Thus  adjured,  myself  began  to  think  :  hut 
some  how  the  thoughts  changed  into  a  vision.  It  was  a  vision  of  a  lovely 
home,  in  which  were  gathered  all  home  delights.  In  it  loving  eyes 
beamed  tenderly ;  low  voices  breathed  delicious  words,  and  uttered 
names  of  thrilling  sweetness,  which  can  be  uttered  nowhere  else ;  and 
around  it  the  angels  of  peace  and  purity  and  joy  folded  their  wings,  and 
guarded  it  from  evil.  And  amid  all  the  light  and  beauty  of  that  home, 
I  saw  one  so  noble  in  intellect,  so  lofty  and  pure  in  purpose,  io 
faithful  in  affection,  so  gentle  and  forbearing  in  disposition,  that  I  waa 
about  to  utter,  *  Yes.'  But  when  I  turned  from  the  ideal  to  the  real, 
from  the  husband  that  might  ^  to  the  husbands  that  are,  to  A.'8  hus- 
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band,  with  his  coarseness ;  to  B/s,  with  his  shallow  brains  ;  to  C/s,  with 
his  selfishness,  and  to  others  I  could  specify,  I  hesitated.  All  these 
friends  of  mine  I  knew  regarded  their  husbands  as  the  very  quintessence 
of  manly  excellence,  but  yet  I  was  not  sure  my  eyes  would  ever  be  an- 
ointed with  the  transforming  oil  which  made  theirs  see,  as  seeing  not. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  material  yet  unappropriated  :  of  P ,  the 

widower,  who  is  running  about  to  get  some  body  to  recommend  some 
body  to  him,  and  then  introduce  him,  and  then  he  will  propose,  and 
then  he  will  marry  :  very  much  after  the  same  fashion  boys  play,  '  One 
to  begin,  two  to  show,  three  to  get  ready,  four  to  go,'  and  then  make  a 

great  leap — somewliere  ;  of  Qi ,  the  bachelor,  liard-featured  and 

rich,  who  is  so  afraid  of  being  carried  off  by  some  scheming  mamma  or 
money-loving  daughter,  that  he  never  ventures  into  society,  and  feels, 
whenever  a  woman  bows  to  him  in  the  street,  as  if  a  great  pit-fall  was 
opening  at  his  feet,  and  blesses  himself  when  she  has  passed  by,  and 

he  is  not  entrapped  ;  of  R ,  who  has  consigned  three  incarnate 

angels  to  a  better  world,  and  is  looking  about  with  '  one  dropping  and 
one  auspicuous  eye,'  as  Shakspeare  hath  it,  for  afoui.l_;  feeling  that 
there  is  abundance  of  room  in  his  great  heart  for  her  to  enter  in  and 
take  possession  ;  of but  I  fear,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  think  I  am  ill- 
natured,  whereas  in  reality  I  am  one  of  the  sweetest-tempered  persona 
in  the  world,  though  f  say  it  who  should  not ;  so  I  will  only  add  that 
on  the  whole  my  reply  to  the  question  was :  *  No,  I  thank  you,  not  at 
present.  A  husband  is  a  very  good  thing,  an  excellent  thing,  a  thing 
to  be  sought  after,  a  thing  to  be  valued  ;  but  I  think  I  will  just  now  put 
forth  no  active  means  to  procure  it.  If  Providence  should  send  one, 
and  he  should  be  of  an  entirely  different  stamp  from  those  above  named, 
it  will  be  time  enough  then  to  think  of  it ;  just  now  I  will  not  trouble 
myself.*  I  continued,  still  speaking  to  myself  of  course,  in  a  confiden- 
tial way  :  •  And  one  thing  is  very  certain,  I  will  never  dye  to  get  a  hus- 
band ;  no,  indeed  !  *  and  my  tone  grew  very  fiery  and  indignant.  *  No, 
indeed  !  if  in  the  world  there  is  a  person  who  would  not  value  me  for 
what  I  really  am,  for  whatever  of  womanly  worth  or  refinement  I  may 
possess,  but  who  would  take  me  (to  use  that  intolerably  vulgar  and 
demeaning  phrase  so  common  now-a-days)  if  I  were  but  guilty  of  paltry 
trickery  and  deceit,  of  assuming  the  semblance  of  an  outward  charm, 
that  man  of  all  others  is  the  one  I  would  wish  never  to  approach  ine  ; 
never,  with  any  kind  of  intentions  whatsoever.  Has  it  come  to  this  t 
Is  all  the  purity  and  truthfulness  of  a  woman's  nature  reckoned  of  so  little 
worth  that  she  must  needs  use  disguise  to  win  affection?  A  charming 
basis  truly  would  such  a  falsehood  be  for  a  life-long  trust  and  faith ! ' 

No,  Mr.  Knickerbocker,  I  cannot  submit  this  question  to  your  deci- 
sion ;  for  even  your  powerful  influence  will  never  induce  me  to  dye  to  get 
a  husband,  because  I  am  very  sure  I  do  not  want  one  who  could  thus 
be  won.  I  can  only  desire  you  to  whisper  to  all  your  fair  friends,  that 
self-respect  and  the  respect  of  others,  puch  as  can  only  spring  from  an 
upright  spirit  which  scorns  petty  arts  and  intrigues,  are  elements  of  that 
true  and  lasting  affection  which  alone  can  make  them  truly  happy. 

There  remained  only  the  third  reason  to  be  considered,  namely, 
every  body  is  dyeing  now.     Yes,  we  know  it.     We  see  hair  of  every 
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shade,  from  the  sea-green  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  to  the  royal  purple  which 
typifies  magnificence ;  we  are  compelled  to  look  on  heads  which  are 
white  on  top  —  a  dingy  white  —  and  black  at  the  sides,  with  every  in- 
termediate hue  between  ;  we  sit  opposite  at  table  to  masses  of  hair 
which  are  crisped,  frizzy,  and  of  an  indescribable  coppery  dulness, 
bearing  the  label  dyed  upon  them  as  plainly  as  it  could  be  aifixed. 
Yes,  it  is  the  fashion,  and  fashion  is  a  despotic  sovereign.  Does  n't  sho 
put  our  bonnets  on  the  back  of  our  heads,  or  rather  the  top  of  our  necks, 
BUid  send  us  out  all  unprotected  from  the  blast,  when  the  mercury  is  ten 
degrees  below  zero  ?  Does  n*t  she  trail  our  richest  silks  and  satins 
through  the  sloppiest  portions  of  Broadway  ?  Does  n't  she  transform  us 
into  inflated  balloons,  and  sail  us  along  the  streets  to  the  great  discom- 
fort of  every  passer-by  ?  To  be  sure  she  does,  for  who  but  she  could  ever 
compel  us  to  submit  to  such  annoyances  \  Parental  authority,  the 
force  of  law,  the  power  of  principle?  Never  I  We  should  snap  their 
cords  asunder  ;  but  Fashion  binds  us  with  stronger  bands.  And  if  she 
says  we  must  dye,  must  we  not  \ 

Again,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  those  feeble 
few  who  would  fain  bo  free  from  this  kind  of  slavery.  I  think  there 
are  some  dear  sisters,  who,  like  me,  love  the  old  gray  locks  which  lie 
in  peace  upon  their  brows.  Those  tresses  were  our  pride  in  our  long- 
past  girlhood ;  we  wove  sweet  flowers  among  flieir  shining  folds,  we 
tended  them  with  loving  care  in  summer  s  heat  and  winter's  cold ;  and 
now  that  Time  has  touched  them  with  a  silvery  hue,  we  value  and 
cherish  them  all  the  more.  They  have  shaded  our  throbbing  temples  in 
many  an  hour  of  bitter  anguish,  (perchance  sorrow  and  pain  have  helped 
Old  Time  to  bleach  them,)  they  have  been  laid  with  soft  touch  upon 
our  fluslicd  brow  in  hours  of  joy,  and  we  fain  would  let  them  descend 
unmolested  with  us  to  the  end :  the  mark  of  age  it  is  true,  but  the 
record,  too,  wo  fain  would  hope,  of  some  victories  won,  some  sorrows 
healed,  some  sweet  peace  obtained. 

Must  we  dye  them  because  it  is  the  fashion  ?  or  may  we  not,  dear 
Mr.  Editor,  wear  them  quietly  and  comfortably  to  our  life's  end,  secure 
of  the  respect  of  the  really  sensible,  as  well  as  of  the  approbation  of  our 
own  consciences  ?  AVill  not  you,  in  your  editorial  dignity,  deign  to  stand 
by  us  and  speak  a  word  of  kind  encouragement  ?  Then  like  the  dear 
Mr.  J^pectator,  of  Queen  Anne's  day,  you  will  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance by  many  an  old  but  still  friendly  heart,  and  go  down  to 
future  ages  as  the  corrector  of  social  evils,  and  the  upholder  of  the  truly 
good  and  graceful. 


CAFITOL       PARADOX. 


T>rn:>!->  *  be  late  riin»ur''n  Tn»  Basxb.'  our  frl»=l  Witt.!  am  Pitt  Paimsr  mia*  the  folloivlae 
•Oafiici.  1  AnASOX  '  for  u"*  ir.  rce  mvuv.-.*  ty  tte  watch,  wi'.l:  cr.o  bacl  tied  behind  him  : 

Twn  lmnilrc«l  and  twonty  Concroeslonal  tonpnea, 

Than  :<TrNT«.»R's  each  one  scaroi-ly  tvoaker, 
All  wacdn^  away,  at  tho  top  of  thi'lr  lunjcs 

For  two  months,  yet  never  a  Speaktr  ! 
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OURTH      ODE      OF      HORACE. 


•Nunc  acrls  Hyems.' 


Now  Winter  flies  before  Spring's  warm-breathed  gales, 

The  waters  rouse  them  from  their  silent  sleep, 
The  eager  sailor  trims  his  idle  sails. 

To  seek  a  dang'rous  pathway  on  the  deep. 

No  longer  now  the  stable's  warmth  invites 

The  lowing  herd  to  leave  the  sun-cheered  fields ; 
The  fire-sides  now  have  lost  their  old  deUghts, 

His  meadow-earldom  now  the  White-Frost  yields. 

His  lace-like  Uvery  is  laid  aside : 

Submissive  to  the  Yemal  Queen's  soft  power, 
Old  Earth  assumes  the  garments  of  her  pride, 

The  Uving  glory  of  the  grass  and  fiower. 

Now  Cythenean  Yenus  leads  the  dance. 

The  Graces  with  the  Wo«d-N>Tnphs  hand  in  hand, 

And  all  the  while  the  Moon,  with  kindly  glance 
And  loving  smile  looks  on  the  joyous  band. 

Look  1  from  the  black  volcano  fitful  gleams 

Tell  that  the  Cyclops'  master  Ughts  his  fire. 
See  I  from  its  fiame-crowned  top  long  lurid  streoms, 

Betray  the  monster-laborers  busy  there. 

Now  t^-ine  a  fillet  of  dark  myrtle-leaves, 

Or  weave  a  wreath  of  any  wild -wood  flower 
That  disenchanted  Earth  its  freedom  gives, 

A  chaplet  fit  for  sacrificial  hour. 

For  Pan  demands  his  long-accustomed  rite, 

An  offered  lamb,  perchanco  a  bleating  kid ; 
And  Spring  to  leaves  and  buds  brings  morning-light, 

And  so  'tis  meet  an  orison  be  said. 

Death  comes  1  a  guest  who  for  no  welcome  waits, 

Who  knows  no  difierence  in  the  ranks  of  men ; 
Alike  he  enters  the  proud  palace-gates, 

Or  threads  the  path  to  Misery's  loathsome  den. 

This  evanescent  life,  of  scanty  span, 

Forbids  Ambition's  aim  and  long  design; 
No  moment  yet  to  come  is  sure  to  man, 

And  Pluto's  shadowy  home  may  soon  be  thine. 

Alas !  not  there  to  choose  the  banquet's  lord, 

Shall  rov'llers  rattle  dice  in  merry  strife ; 
Nor  dear  Therese  be  loved,  though  here  adored, 

For  charms  of  Earth  shall  cease  with  ending  life.  i^  y. 
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BLACKSTONB. 

The  *  human  mind  *  is  the  prey  of  many  vagaries.  One  of  these 
consists  in  acquiring,  as  the  result  of  some  mysterious  mental  powers,  the 
absurdcst  notions  of  men  and  things.  The  child  conceives  of  Brazil  as 
a  'place*  where  men  go  to  shovel  up  three-cornered  nuts  from  the  caves 
of  the  anacondas,  and  that  they  may  be  swallowed  by  those  amiable 
serpents  without  harm,  and  be  released  in  time  to  make  up  their  loads 
before  dark ;  of  France,  as  an  immense  country,  as  much  as  ten  miles 
square,  devoted  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  where  the  inhab- 
itants spend  their  time  in  bowing  and  making  fine  speeches  to  each 
other ;  of  Russia,  as  a  large  field  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  inhabited 
by  ever  so  many  men,  and  a  terrible  monster  called  a  Czar,  whose  prin- 
cipal amusement  is  cutting  off  the  heads  of  his  subjects,  and  eating  their 
bodies.  The  youth  never  thinks  of  King  Pepin  without  associating  with 
that  diminutive  personage  a  sword  considerably  the  longer  of  the  two ; 
ho  always  sees  Columbus  in  the  act  of  stepping  from  his  boat  at  His- 
paniola,  with  a  banner  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  and  spy-glass  in  the 
other  ;  he  fancies  Shakspcare  to  have  slept  in  the  collar  with  strings, 
and  never  to  have  been  divested  of  it  for  a  moment ;  he  cannot  conceive 
of  Milton  as  a  boy,  and  is  necessitated  to  believe  he  was  always  a  man  in 
a  black  gown,  and  hever  was  bom  at  all.  There  are  men  in  the  prime 
of  life  who  fancy  that  Sir  William  Blackstone  must  have  been  the  in- 
tensest  of  the  Old- World  '  fogies,*  in  a  state  of  preternatural  dryness, 
and  that  he  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  same  place,  writing  heavy 
treatises  on  Law,  and  making  interminable  extracts  from  musty  authors, 
dryer,  if  possible,  than  himself ;  that  he  was  in  short  a  machine,  which 
when  he  died  had  only  run  down,  and  could  have  been  made  to  go  for 
ever  with  an  occasional  winding.  This  is  the  absurdcst  idea  of  all. 
There  are  men  —  I  do  not  fear  to  say  it  —  who  have  read  every  page  of 
*  Blackstone's  Commentaries^  and  are  now  living.  They  nevtr  speak 
of  the  feat  as  a  thing  extraordinary,  and  seem  even  to  have  formed 
something  of  an  attachment  for  their  author,  and  profess  to  admire  hia 
style.  These  men  have  never  been  charged  with  insanity,  and  with 
moderate  care  will  be  certain  to  escape  the  horrors  of  the  strait-jacket. 
The  incredulous  reader  —  who  must  not  murmur  at  being  classed  with 
the  blissful  laity — would  do  well,  in  default  of  time  or  the  needed  vol- 
umes, to  follow  me  through  these  few  extracts  from  the  *  Life  of  the 
Author  *  which  is  prefixed  to  the  work  above  alluded  to,  and  afterward 
to  form  some  idea  of  his  style  and  spirit,  from  the  portions  of  the  work 
itself  which  I  shall  have  had  the  kindness  to  transcribe  for  him. 

*  Sir  William  Blackstone  was  bom  on  the  tenth  of  July,  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty-tliree,  in  Cheapside,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michsiel 
le  Gluernc,  at  the  house  of  his  father,  Mr.  Charles  Blackstone,  a  silk- 
man,  and  citizen  and  bowyer  of  London ;  .  .  .  who  died  some 
months  previous  to  the  birth  of  William,  the  author  of  these  justly  es- 
teemed Commentaries.  .  .  .  Even  from  his  birth,  the  care  both 
of  his  education  and  fertune  was  kindly  undertaken  by  his  maternal 
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uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Bigg,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  London,  and  afterward, 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers,  owner  of  the  Chilton  estate,  which  is 
still  enjoyed  by  that  family.  The  affectionate,  it  may  be  said  the  par 
rental,  care  this  worthy  man  took  of  all  his  nephews,  particularly  in 
giving  them  liberal  educations,  supplied  the  great  loss  they  had  so  early 
sustained,  and  compensated  in  a  great  degree  for  their  want  of  more 
ample  fortunes.  And  it  was  always  remembered,  and  often  mentioned 
by  them  all,  with  the  sincerest  gratitude.* 

Two  things  are  learned  here  :  one,  certainly,  that  Blackstone  was  once 
a  child  who  did  not  dream  of  Law,  and  whose  more  than  common 
misfortune  was  happily  turned  to  his  advantage  ;  the  other,  measura- 
bly, that  his  biographer  was  an  honest,  genial-hearted,  and  slightly  gar- 
rulous old  man,  in  love  with  his  subject.  He  tells  us  that  at  the  age  of 
seven  the  predestined  Commentator  *  was  put  to  school  at  the  Charter- 
House  ;'  and  fi\Q  years  after  '  wels,  by  the  nomination  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  on  the  recommendation  of  Charles  Wither,  of  Hall,  in  Hamp- 
shire, Esquire,  his  cousin  by  the  mother*s  side,  admitted  upon  the  foun- 
dation there.* 

'  In  this  excellent  seminary  he  applied  himself  to  every  branch  of 
youthful  education,  with  the  same  assiduity  which  accompanied  his 
studies  through  life.  His  talents  and  industry  rendered  him  the  favorite 
of  his  masters,  who  encouraged  and  assisted  him  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion :  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and,  al- 
though so  young,  was  thought  well  qualified  to  be  removed  to  the 
University  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  entered  a  commoner  at  Pembroke 
College  in  Oxford,  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  seventeen  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  and  was  the  next  day  matriculated.* 

The  repeated  scholastic  honors  and  triumphs  achieved  by  the  youthful 
Blackstone  justified  the  hopes  of  his  excellent  relative,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  faculty  and  of  his  fellows.  In  the  del  ivering  of  masterly 
orations  and  the  composing  of  prize  poems,  he  especially  distinguished 
himself.  His  course  was  eminently  rational,  at  both  school  and  college  ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  converting  the  dry  est  studies  into  mere  amusements. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  science  of  Architecture ;  and  *  at  tho 
early  age  of  twenty,  he  compiled  a  treatise  entitled,  'Elements  of  Arch- 
itecture'  intended  for  his  own  use  only,  and  not  for  publication,  but 
esteemed  by  those  judges  who  have  perused  it,  in  no  respect  unworthy 
his  maturer  judgment  and  more  exercised  pen.*  The  classics,  however, 
and  *  particularly  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,*  were  his  chief  delight. 

But  he  had  now  reached  that  critical  point  in  life  at  which  it  becomes 
necessary  for  most  young  men  to  decide  once  for  all  as  to  their  future 
plan  and  course.  The  interesting  passage  which  follows  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  not  infrequent  conflict  of  tastes  and  interests  which  takes 
place  at  this  period  : 

*  Having  determined  on  his  future  plan  of  life,  and  made  choice  of 
the  law  for  his  profession,  he  was  entered  in  the  Middle  Temple  on  the 
twentieth  of  November,  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-one.  He  now  found 
it  necessary  to  quit  the  more  amusing  pursuits  of  his  youth,  for  the 
severer  studies  to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself,  and  betook  himself 
seriously  to  reading  law.     How  disagreeable  a  change  this  must  have 
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been  to  a  young  man  of  brilliant  parts  and  a  fine  imagination,  glowing 
with  all  the  classical  and  poetical  beauties  he  had  stored  his  m^d  with, 
is  easier  conceived  than  expressed :  he  alone  who  felt,  could  describe 
his  sensations  on  that  occasion ;  wliich  he  did  in  a  copy  of  verses,  since 
published  by  Dodsley,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  miscellanies,  entitled, 
*  The  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse  ;'  in  which  the  struggle  of  his 
mind  is  expressed  so  strongly,  so  naturally,  with  such  elegance  of  sense 
and  language,  and  harmony  of  versification,  as  must  convince  every 
reader  that  his  passion  for  the  Muses  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  laid 
aside  without  much  reluctance,  and  that,  if  he  had  pursued  that  flowery 
path,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  proved  inferior  to  the  best  of  our  Eng- 
lish poets.* 

And  to  show  that  these  elegant  tastes  were  afterward  but  kept  in 
subjection,  and  not  eradicated,  our  biographer  adds  : 

*  Several  little  fugitive  pieces,  beside  this,  have  at  times  been  commu- 
nicated by  him  to  his  friends,  and  he  has  left  (but  not  with  a  view  of 
publication)  a  small  collection  of  juvenile  pieces,  both  original  and 
translations,  which  do  him  no  discredit,  inscribed  with  tliis  line  from 
Horace : 

*  Nee  lusisse  pudet,  ncc  nom  iucidirc  ludum.' 

Some  notes  on  Shakspeare,  wliich,  just  before  his  death,  he  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Stevens,  and  which  that  gentleman  inserted  in  his  last 
edition  of  that  author,  show  how  well  he  understood  the  meaning,  as 
well  as  the  beauties  of  his  favorite  among  the  English  poets.' 

Enough  perhaps  has  been  quoted  to  illustrate  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  indeed  the  proper  limits  of  an  essay  like  this  are  not  sufficient 
to  contain  more.  It  will  have  been  seen  *  what  manner  of  man  he  was,* 
and  that  was  the  extent  of  my  design.  It  may  not  be  thought  amiss, 
however,  to  hint  at  the  extent  of  his  labors. 

Beside  the  '  Commentaries,'  upon  wliich  his  fame  on  tliis  side  of  the 
water  is  principally  founded,  he  was  the  author  of  various  other  works, 
mostly  on  kindred  subjects ;  among  them  *  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of 
England,'  from  whence  was  taken  much  of  the  substance  of  his  later 
work.  These  lectures  were  commenced  five  years  before,  and  in  their 
delivery  *  justly  signalized  his  name  and  rewarded  his  labors.'  He  was 
presented  with  various  offices  of  trust  and  emolument,  and  was  offered 
many  which  he  did  not  accept.  Having  been  appointed  one  of  the 
'  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press'  he  found  on  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office,  *  many  abuses  which  required  correction  ;  much  misman- 
agement which  demanded  new  and  important  regulations.  Li  order  to 
obtain  a  thorough  insight  into  the  nature  of  both,  he  made  himself  mias- 
tor  of  the  mechanical  part  of  printing ;  and  to  promote  and  complete  a 
reform,  he  printed  a  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  Dr.  Eandolph,  at 
that  time  Vice-Chancellor.'  His  efibrts  in  these  respects  were  com- 
pletely successful,  and  brought  him  much  honor. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  offices  which  at  one  time  or  another  he 
had  the  honor  to  hold,  was  that  of '  Vinerian  Professor  *  of  common  law 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  unanimously  elected  on 
the  twentieth  of  October,  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-seven.     '  In  this 
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situation  he  was  (he  informs  us  in  his  introduction  to  the  Commenta- 
ries) led,  both  by  duty  and  inclination,  to  investigate  the  elements  of 
law,  and  the  grounds  of  our  civil  polity,  with  greater  assiduity  and  at- 
tention than  many  have  thought  it  necessary  to  do  ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  same  month,  read  his  first  introductory  lecture,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  admired  compositions  which  any  age  or  country  ever 
produced.  This  he  published  at  the  request  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Heads  of  Houses,  and  afterward  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Comr 
mentaries.* 

*  Many  imperfect  and  incorrect  copies  of  his  lectures  having  by  this 
time  ^seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-three)  got  abroad,  and  a  printed  edi- 
tion oi  them  being  either  published  or  preparing  for  publication  in  Ireland, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  print  a  correct  edition  himself ;  and  accordingly, 
in  November,  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  *  Commentaries  on  tlie  Laws  of  EnglaTid' 
and  in  the  course  of  the  four  succeeding  years  the  other  three  volumes ; 
which  completed  a  work  that  will  transmit  his  name  to  posterity  among 
the  first  class  of  English  authors,  and  will  be  universally  read  and 
admired  as  long  as  the  laws,  the  constitution,  and  the  language  of  this 
country  remain.* 

At  the  ripe  age  of  thirty-eight  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  married,  and 
with  his  wife  *  passed  near  nineteen  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  purest 
domestic  and  conjugal  fehcity,  (for  which  no  man  was  better  calculated,) 
and  which,  he  used  often  to  declare,  was  the  happiest  part  of  his  life.' 
He  had  nine  children.  He  expired  on  the  fourteenth  of  Februajy, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  *  To 
the  pubUc  his  loss  was  great ;  to  his  family  and  friends  irreparable.' 

The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  admirable  sketch 
from  which  I  have  drawn  so  largely  : 

*  Mr.  Malone,  in  an  advertisement  to  a  supplement  to  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  says :  *  Sir  W.  Blackstone  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  lite- 
rary characters  that  the  present  age  has  produced ;  *  and  in  the  preface 
to  a  *  Fragment  on  Government,'  we  find  the  following :  *  He  it  is,  in 
short,  who  first  of  all  institutional  writers,  has  taught  jurisprudence  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman ;  put  a  polish  upon 
that  ragged  science ;  cleansed  her  from  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the 
office  ;  and  if  he  has  not  enriched  her  with  that  precision  that  is  drawn 
only  from  the  sterling  treasury  of  the  sciences,  has  decked  her  out,  how- 
ever, to  advantage  from  the  toilet  of  classical  erudition,  enlivened  her 
with  metaphors  and  allusions,  and  sent  her  abroad  in  some  measure  to 
instruct,  and  in  still  greater,  to  entertain  the  most  miscellaneous,  and 
even  the  most  fastidious  societies.*  * 

In  this  somewhat  unwieldy  figure,  Mr.  Malone  has  expressed  a  truth 
which  no  one  competent  to  form  an  opinion  in  the  premises  will  venture 
to  call  in  question.  And  it  is  possible,  if  any  could  be  found  at  this 
late  day,  perfectly  conscious  of  the  chaotic  state  of  the  science  of  law 
when  Blackstone  wrote,  and  the  consequent  immensity  of  his  labors, 
they  would  award  him  praise  more  enthusiastic  still,  and  employ  fig- 
ures of  poetry  as  extravagant  as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Conscious  of  the  meagre  justice  thus  far  done  the  memory  of  the  illas- 
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trious  subject  of  this  essay,  I  have  but  to  preserve  its  unity  and  com- 
plexion in  the  presenting  of  a  few  brief  and  unsatisfactory  *  specimens  *  of 
his  style.  I  cannot  think,  however,  of  mangling  in  this  way  the  admir- 
able '  Introductory  Lecture '  before  alluded  to,  nor  the  elegant  essay 
upon  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  Property,  which  worthily  commences  the 
Second  Book.  Let  the  reader  borrow  the  work  from  some  legal  friend, 
and  peruse  them  in  their  entirety,  fearing  nothing.  Meanwhile,  these 
few  morsels  may  not  prove  altogether  nauseous. 

In  chapter  third  of  the  First  Book,  (upon  *  The  King  and  his  Title,') 
it  is  the  endeavor  of  the  autlior  *  to  trace  out  the  constitutional  doctrine 
of  the  royal  succession,  with  that  freedom  and  regard  to  truth,  yet  mixed 
with  that  reverence  and  respect  which  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the 
dignity  of  the  subject  require.'  Few  will  object  to  the  length  of  the 
following  passage,  and  other  few,  in  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the 
public  affairs  in  this  country,  may  see  in  it  a  shadowing  forth  of  evils 
we  had  thought  peculiar  to  ourselves,  our  form  of  government,  and  also 
the  remedy,  the  proposal  of  which  may  one  day  startle  the  conserva- 
tive : 

*  It  must  be  owned,  an  elective  monarchy  seems  to  be  most  obvious, 
and  best  suited  of  any  to  the  rational  principles  of  government  and  the 
freedom  of  human  nature  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  frtm  history  that 
in  the  infancy  and  first  rudiments  of  almost  every  state,  the  leader, 
chief  magistrate,  or  prince  hath  usually  been  elective.  And,  if  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  that  state  could  always  continue  true  to  first 
principles,  uninfluenced  by  passion  or  prejudice,  unassailed  by  corruption, 
and  unawed  by  violence,  elective  succession  were  as  much  to  be  desired 
in  a  kingdom,  as  in  other  inferior  communities.  The  best,  the  wisest, 
and  the  bravest  man,  would  then  be  sure  of  receiving  that  crown 
which  liis  endowments  have  merited  ;  and  the  sense  of  an  unbiassed 
majority  would  be  dutifully  acquiesced  in  by  the  iew  who  were  of  dif- 
ferent opinions.  But  history  and  observation  will  inform  us,  that  elec- 
tions of  every  kind  (in  the  present  state  of  human  nature)  are  too  fre- 
quently brought  about  by  influence,  partiality,  and  artifice  ;  and,  even 
where  the  case  is  othen?v'ise,  those  practices  virill  be  often  suspected,  and 
as  constantly  charged  upon  the  successful,  by  a  splenetic,  disappointed 
minority.  This  is  an  evil  to  which  all  societies  are  liable  ;  as  well 
those  of  a  private  and  domestic  kind,  as  the  great  community  of  the 
public,  which  regulates  and  includes  the  rest.  But  in  the  former  there 
IS  this  advantage  ;  that  such  suspicions,  if  false,  proceed  no  further  than 
jealousies  and  murmurs,  which  time  will  effectually  suppress  ;  and,  if 
true,  the  injustice  may  be  remedied  by  legal  means,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
tribunals,  to  which  every  member  of  society  has  (by  becoming  such) 
virtually  engaged  to  submit,  ^^^lereas  in  the  great  and  independent 
society  which  every  nation  composes,  there  is  no  superior  to  resort  to 
but  the  law  of  nature  :  no  method  to  redress  the  infringements  of  that 
law,  but  the  actual  exertion  of  private  force.  As  therefore  between 
two  nations,  complaining  of  mutual  injuries,  the  quarrel  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  law  of  arms,  so  in  one  and  the  same  nation,  when  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  common  union  are  supposed  to  be  invad- 
ed, and  more  especially  when  the  appointment  of  their  chief  magia* 
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trate  is  alleged  to  be  unduly  made,  the  only  tribunal  to  which  the  com- 
plainant can  appeal  is  that  of  the  God  of  battles,  the  only  process  by 
which  the  appeal  can  be  carried  on  is  that  of  a  civil  and  intestine  war. 
An  hereditary  succession  is  therefore  now  established  in  this  and  most 
other  countries,  in  order  to  prevent  that  periodical  bloodshed  and  misery 
which  the  history  of  ancient  imperial  Rome,  and  the  more  modern  expe- 
rience of  Poland  and  Germany  may  show  us  are  the  consequences  of 
elective  kingdoms.*     (B.  I.,  192,  3.) 

Counting  the  doctrine  of  the  *  divine  right  of  kings  *  to  be  *  wild 
and  absurd, '  he  indulges  in  several  epigrammatic  sentences  upon  that 
head : 

*  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  prince  [James  I.]  of  more  learning  than 
wisdom,  who  could  deduce  an  hereditary  title  ibr  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred years,  should  easily  be  taught  by  the  flatterers  of  the  times,  to  be- 
lieve there  was  something  divine  in  this  right,  and  that  the  finger  of 
Providence  was  visible  in  its  preservation.*  And  afler  alluding  to  a 
statute  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch  : 

*  Not  a  word  here  of  any  right  immediately  derived  from  Heaven  ; 
which,  if  it  existed  anywhere,  must  be  sought  for  among  the  aborigi- 
nes of  the  island,  the  ancient  Britons,  among  whose  princes,  indeed, 
some  have  gone  to  search  it  for  him.*     (B.  I.,  208,  9.) 

In  the  chapter  treating  of  the  '  King's  Prerogative, '  afler  a  train  of 
ingenious  and  eloquent  reasoning  to  the  efiect  that  '  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,'  but  that  oppressions  spring  from  some  branch  of  the  sovereign 
power,  he  treats  of  the  appropriate  remedies  for  unusual  wrongs  : 

*  Indeed,  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  whenever  the  unconstitutional 
oppressions,  even  of  the  sovereign  power,  advance  with  gigantic  strides, 
and  threaten  desolation  to  a  state,  mankind  will  not  be  reasoned  out  of 
the  feelings  of  humanity  ;  nor  will  sacrifice  their  liberty  by  a  scrupulous 
adherance  to  those  political  maxims,  which  were  originally  established 
to  preserve  it.* 

And  checking  his  speculations  with  a  reverential  observance  of  the 
proprieties  of  the  subject^  he  concludes  : 

*  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  any  one,  or  two,  of  these  ingredients, 
would  amount  to  such  a  situation,  [virtual  abdication  ;]  for  there  our 
precedent  would  fail  us.  In  these,  therefore,  or  other  circumstances, 
which  a  fertile  imagination  may  furnish,  since  both  law  and  history  are 
silent,  it  becomes  us  to  be  silent  too ;  leaving  to  future  generations, 
whenever  necessity  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  shall  require  it,  the  ex- 
ertion of  those  inherent  though  latent  powers  of  society,  which  no  cli- 
mate, no  time,  no  constitution,  no  contract,  can  ever  destroy  or  diminish.* 
(B.  I.,  245.) 

And  in  the  passage  treating  of  the  king's  prerogative  of  making  war 
and  peace,  we  find  a  sentence  or  two  which  may  be  commended  to 
our  modem  *  fillibusters.* 

*  Whatever  hostilities  therefore  may  be  committed  by  private  citizens, 
the  state  ought  not  to  be  affected  thereby  ;  unless  that  should  justify 
their  proceedings,  and  thereby  become  partner  in  the  guilt.  Such  un- 
authorized volunteers  in  violence  are  not  ranked  among  open  enemies, 
but  are  treated  like  pirates  and  robbers ;  according  to  that  rule  of  the 
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civil  law,  Iwstcs  hi  simt  qui  nobisy  aut  quibu  snos,  pulilice  bdlum 
dccremmtis :  cceteri  latrojies  aut  prcedones  sunt.''    (B.  1.,  257.) 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  Avrittcn  in  a  less  didactic  and  plea- 
santer  vein  than  the  preceding  ones.  In  some,  indeed,  we  may  fancy 
the  grave  lecturer  smiling  behind  his  hand,  or  with  his  fmger  alongside 
his  nose  winking  blandly  upon  the  young  *  limbs  *  assembled  around 
him.  In  speaking  of  the  king's  ecclesiastical  revenues,  he  thus  alludes 
to  the  occasional  imwarrantable  uses  of  them  in  former  times  : 

*  Our  ancient  kings,  and  particularly  "VViUiam  Rufus,  were  not  only 
remarkable  for  keeping  the  bishoprics  a  long  time  vacant,  for  the  sake 
of  enjoying  the  temporalities,  but  also  committed  horrible  waste  on  the 
-woods  and  other  parts  of  the  estate ;  and  to  crown  all,  would  never, 
when  the  see  was  filled  up,  restore  to  the  bishop  his  temporalities  again, 
unless  he  purchased  them  at  an  exorbitant  price.*     (B.  L,  262,  3.) 

In  the  part  relating  to  the  king's  revenue  from  wrecks,  the  following 
distinction  is  observed  : 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  constitute  a  legal  wrecks  the 
goods  must  come  to  land.  K  they  continue  at  sea,  the  law  distinguishes 
them  by  the  barbarous  and  uncouth  appellations  oi  jetsamy  flotsam,  and 

liga7i These  three  are  therefore  accoimted  so  far  a  distinct 

thing  from  the  former,  that  by  the  king's  grant  to  a  man  of  wrecks, 
things  jetsam,  flotsam,  and  ligan  will  not  pass.*     (B.  L,  292.) 

Here  is  a  whimsical  definition  of  w^aifs. 

*  Waifs,  ho7ia  tcaviatay  are  goods  stolen,  and  waved  or  thrown  away 
by  the  thief  in  his  flight,  for  fear  of  being  apprehended.  These  are  given 
to  the  king  by  the  law,  as  a  punishment  upon  the  owner,  for  not  him- 
self pursuing  the  felon,  and  taking  away  lus  goods  from  him.  .... 
Waved  goods  do  also  not  belong  to  the  king,  till  seized  by  some  body  for 
his  use  ;  for  if  the  party  robbed  can  seize  them  first,  tliough  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  years,  the  king  shall  never  have  them.'    (B.  I.,  296, 7.) 

Dickens,  in  his  *  Last  Cabman, '  and  other  writings,  has  shown  us 
tlie  '  vip '  of  the  present  day :  but  when  we  learn  from  Blackstone, 
that  his  distinguishing  qualities  are  hereditary,  and  *  bred  in  the  bone,' 
our  admiration  of  his  eccentricities  is  lost  in  sorrow  at  this  new  proof  of 
the  unalterableness  of  human  nature  : 

*  This  revenue  [from  hackney-coach  and  chair  hcenses]  is  governed 
by  commissioners  of  its  own,  and  is,  in  truth,  a  benefit  to  the  subject ; 
as  the  expense  of  it  is  felt  by  no  individual,  and  its  necessary  regula- 
tions have  established  a  competent  jurisdiction,  whereby  a  very  refrac- 
tory race  of  men  may  be  kept  in  some  tolerable  order.*     (B.  I.,  326.) 

But  the  under-sheriffs  and  bailiffs  far  exceeded  their  hiunbler  con- 
temporaries in  the  nicer  shades  of  moral  turpitude. 

*  These  salutary  regulations  are  shamefully  evaded,  by  practising  in 
the  names  of  other  attorneys,  and  putting  in  sham  deputies  by  way  of 
nominal  under-sherifis  :  by  reason  of  which,  says  Dalton,  the  under- 
sheriils  and  bailiffs  do  grow  so  cunning  in  their  several  places,  that  they 
are  able  to  deceive,  and  it  may  wt'll  be  feared  that  many  of  them  do 
deceive  botli  the  king,  the  high-sherifl^,  and  the  country.'      (B.  I.,  345.) 

Here  is  a  bit  of  etymology  not  be  to  found  in  the  *  Study  of  Words ' 
by  Mr.  Trench,  or  any  similar  book : 
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*  But,  as  these  [bailiffs  of  hundreds]  are  generally  plain  men,  and 
not  thoroughly  skill'ul  in  this  latter  part  of  their  office,  that  of  serving 
-writs,  and  making  arrests  and  executions,  it  is  now  usual  to  join  special 
bailifis  with  them ;  who  are  generally  mean  persons,  employed  by  the 
sherifis  on  accoimt  only  of  their  adroitness  and  dexterity  in  hunting  and 
seizing  their  prey.  The  sheriff  being  answerable  for  the  misdemeanors 
of  these  bailifis,  they  are  therefore  usually  bound  in  an  obligation  with 
sureties,  for  the  due  execution  of  their  office,  and  thence  are  called 
bound-bailifis ;  which  the  common  people  have  corrupted  into  a  much 
more  homely  appellation.'     (B.  I.,  345,  6.) 

In  those  days  the  duties  of  the  coroner  were  multifarious  and  respon- 
sible. One  branch  of  his  office  was  *  to  inquire  concerning  shipwrecks.* 
Another  is  thus  quaintly  described  : 

*  Concerning  treasure-trove,  he  is  also  to  inquire  who  were  the  find- 
ers, and  where  it  is,  and  whether  any  one  be  suspected  of  having  found 
and  concealed  a  treasure ;  *  and  that  may  be  well  perceived  (saith  the 
old  statute  of  Edward  I.)  where  one  liveth  riotously,  haimting  taverns, 
and  hath  done  so  of  long  time  ; '  whereupon  he  might  be  attached,  and 
held  to  bail,  upon  this  suspicion  only.* 

In  observance  of  the  requirements  of  the  feudal  constitution,  which 
was  introduced  in  England  upon  the  Norman  conquest,  *  the  lands  in 
the  kingdom  were  divided  into  what  were  called  knights'  fees,  in  num- 
ber above  sixty  thousand  ;  and  for  every  knight's  fee  a  knight  or  sol- 
dier, mileSf  was  bound  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars,  for  forty  days  in 
a  year ;  in  which  space  of  time,  (says  Blackstone,  with  a  tinge  of  sar- 
casm,) before  war  was  reduced  to  a  science,  the  campaign  was  generally 
finished,  and  a  kingdom  either  conquered  or  victorious.'  As  an  edify- 
ing comment  upon  the  text,  that  rare  wit,  Chitty,  says,  in  a  note  :  *  Wo 
frequently  read  of  half  a  knight,  or  other  aliquot  part ;  as,  for  so  much 
land  three  knights  and  a  half,  etc.,  were  to  be  returned ;  the  fraction  of 
a  knight  was  performed  by  a  whole  knight  who  served  half  the  time,  or 
other  due  proportion  of  it.'  Overcome  by  the  exquisite  humor  of  this 
remark,  we  may  imagine  the  worthy  annotator  on  the  confines  of  apo- 
plexy, with  a  martyr-like  resignation  depicted  in  his  purple  visage. 
That  sly  wag  allows  his  spirits  to  carry  him  away  in  one  other  place. 
It  is  in  his  extended  note  after  the  first  section  of  the  Introduction.  In 
some  advice  to  students  he  says : 

*  It  is  a  prevailing  notion,  that  an  attendance  upon  the  courts  during 
the  sittings  in  term  and  at  nisi  prius,  is  indispensable  to  the  complete 
education  of  the  law-student ;  but  this  may  be  very  safely  postponed 
till  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  and  practice  of  the 
law,  especially  as,  unless  he  is  singularly  fortunate,  he  will  have  suffi- 
cient time  for  this  mode  of  improvement  after  he  is  called  to  the  bar.' 
After  this  unfeeUng  joke,  who  could  wish  to  read  further  of  Chitty  \  Let 
us  return  to  the  genial  pleasantries  of  our  author.  In  enumerating  tho 
immimities  of  corporate  bodies  he  reveals  to  us  the  origin  of  the  apo- 
thegm that  *  Corporations  have  no  souls  :  ' 

*  Neither  can  a  corporation  be  excommunicated ;  for  it  has  no  soul,  as 
is  gravely  observed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  ! '  (B.  L,  477.)  Some  hard 
wjjojdng  there  !     And  it  is  not  too  much  to  fancy  a  subdued  chuckle, 
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upon  the  enunciation  of  the  third  requisite  to  make  a  *  tenancy  by  the 
curtesy  of  England  : ' 

*  3.  The  issue  must  be  bom  alive.  Some  have  had  a  notion  that  it 
must  be  heard  to  cry  ;  but  that  is  a  mistake.  Crying  indeed  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  its  bemg  bom  alive ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  evi- 
dence/    (B.IL,  127.) 

After  having  said  that  *  a  seizin  in  law  of  the  husband  will  be  as 
effectual  as  a  seizin  in  deed,  in  order  to  render  the  "wife  dowable,*  and 
that  if  the  land  abides  in  the  husband  *  for  the  interval  of  but  for  a  si?^ 
glc  momentj  it  seems  that  the  wife  shall  be  endowed  thereof/  he  illus- 
trates the  law  by  this  curious  anecdote  : 

*  This  doctrine  was  extended  very  far  by  a  jury  in  Wales,  where  the 
father  and  son  were  both  hanged  in  one  cart,  but  the  son  was  supposed 
to  have  survived  the  father,  by  appearing  to  stmggle  longest ;  where- 
by he  became  seized  of  an  est-tte  in  fee  by  survivorship,  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  seizin  his  widow  had  a  verdict  for  her  dower/ 
(B.  II.,  132.)  Here,  leaving  his  youtliful  auditors  plunged  in  a  sea  of 
emotions,  paniful,  ludicrous,  or  whimsical,  we  may  suppose  the  learned 
doctor  to  have  paused  and  taken  a  glass  of  water. 

Here,  too,  /  will  pause,  and  leave  my  blessing  with  the  patient 
reader  ;  who,  if  this  essay  shall  have  determined  him  to  purchase  the 
work  in  whose  praise  it  was  written,  will  never  cease  to  thank  me. 

Jacqvu  Mauxzcb. 


ScrspHngs. 

I  SAT  mo  down  in  thmicrht  prolband; 

This  maxim  wise  I  iln-w : 
It>  onsior  fnr  t«  llko  n  pirl, 

Than  in;ik.'  a  L'irl  liko  y«iu  I 
Bnt  aftiT  all,  I  <lo  n't  iK'Ih-ve 

Mv  heart  will  lin-ak  with  wo; 
If  phV'ft  lrirlIni-<!  tti  love  *  that  chap,' 

Wbj,  blfss  her,  let  her  go ! 


STAN"  A 3    TO  . 

I. 

I  AM  thtno  in  my  gindnem : 
I  am  thine  In  my  tt>ars : 

My  love,  it  can  change  not 
ViU    • 


^Vith  absence  or  yean. 


Were  a  dunp^on  thy  dwelling, 

My  home  It  should  be ; 
For  its  glotmi  would  be  sunahlne, 

If  1  were  with  Iheo. 


Bat  life  haa  no  bcanty. 
Of  thee,  love,  bereft : 

I  \n  thine,  and  thine  only: 
Thine— *  ovt  tks  UJtt  > 
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The  Conpidbntial  Corrkspondencb  of  Napoleok  Bonaparts  thth  his  Brother  Jo- 
seph, Sometime  King  of  Spain.  In  two  volumes :  pp.  760.  New- York:  D.  Applb- 
Tox  AXD  Company. 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  :  or,  Tnterestinp  Anecdotes  and  Remarkable  Conversations 
of  the  EMPBRo^uring  the  Five-and-half  Years  of  his  Captivity.  By  John  S.  0. 
Abbott.  WitUpilustratioDs.  In  one  volume :  pp.  662.  New-l^ork :  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

The  first  of  the  above-named  works  contains  a  translation  of  all  the  Letters 
and  Orders  of  Napoleon  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  King  Joseph.  Added 
to  these  are  a  few  letters  of  Napoleon's,  taken  from  other  sources,  and  a  few 
not  written  by  Napoleon  himself,  but  which  are  of  value  from  their  intrinsic 
interest,  or  as  explanatory  of  portions  of  his  autographic  correspondence.  It 
is  wonderful  to  see,  with  every  new  revelation  of  Napoleon's  character,  how 
his  genius  rises  to  the  loftiest  standard.  We  venture  to  say,  that  to  the  care- 
ful student  of  history,  in  the  Napoleonic  era,  these  volumes  will  elevate  their 
subject  higher  in  popular  estimation  than  all  the  mere  eulogies,  which  from 
first  to  last  have  been  written  of  him.  His  forecast,  his  prescience  of  coming 
events,  his  genius  in  conceiving,  and  his  boldness  and  rapidity  in  carrying  out 
his  great  plans,  in  which  nations  were  his  play-things,  have  nowhere  been 
more  forcibly  represented,  than  in  the  letters  and  orders  embodied  in  these  two 
volumes.  We  make  two  extracts  only,  but  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe 
how  perfectly  characteristic  they  are  of  the  *  Great  Captain.'  The  first  finds 
him  in  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Schonbrunn,  master  of  Vienna,  and  preparing  for 
the  battle  of  Wagram.  The  letter  is  dated  from  the  Palace,  October  the  tenth, 
1809,  and  is  addressed  to  *  M.  le  G6ndral  Clarke,'  probably  an  uncle  of  ours. 
( *  0  my  prophetic  soul  I  —  my  uncle .' ' —  Hamlet  : ) 

*  M.  Lb  GP.NEBAL  Clarkb  :  I  wish  you  to  write  to  the  Kino  of  Spain  to  impress  upon 
him  that  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war  than  to  publish  the  strength 
of  his  army,  eilner  in  orders  of  the  day,  in  proclamations,  or  in  the  newepapers ;  that 
when  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  his  strencrlh,  he  ought  to  render  it  formidable  by  ex- 
aggeration, doubling  or  trebling  his  numbers ;  and  that,  on  the  other  band,  when  be 
mentions  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  he  should  diminish  it  by  one-half  or  one-third; 
that  in  war  moral  force  is  every  thing ;  that  the  King  deviated  from  this  principle  when 
he  SAid  that  he  had  only  40,000  men  and  the  insurgents  120,000 ;  that  to  represent  thd 
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French  as*  few  and  the  cnemv  as  nnmcrous,  discourap^cs  us,  and  fn^es  confidence  to 
them ;  that  it  is  publishing:  liis  weakness  throughout  Spain.  In  short,  to  give  moral 
force  to  the  enemy  is  to  take  it  from  one's  self;  for  men  naturally  believe  that  m  the  \onft 
nm  the  small  number  will  be  beaten  by  the  pfrcater.  The  most  experienced  |]:enerai 
finds  it  difficult  on  the  tleld  of  battle  to  estimate  the  enemy's  numbers,  and  the  mstinct 
of  every  one  is  to  imagine  them  greater  than  they  really  are.  ]Jut  when  a  man  is  so 
impnident  ns  to  allow  such  ideas  to  circulate  generally,  and  to  authorize  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  enemy's  strength,  every  colonel  of  cavalr}'  who  goes  on  a  rcconnais- 


of  these  announcements  has  been  to  lessen  our  n-puUition  in  Kurope,  by  making  people 
believe  that  it  re&ta  en  no  foundation,  and  to  give  moral  force  to  the  enemy  and  weaken 
our  own  ;  for,  I  say  again,  in  war  feeling  and  opinion  are  more  than  half  of  the  reality. 
The  art  of  great  caj)tains  has  always  been  to  make  their  numbers  appear  very  larjje  to 
the  enemy,  and  to  ])ersiuide  their  own  tr(K)ps  of  the  enemy V  great  inleriority.  This  is 
the  first  t'imc  that  a  general  has  been  known  to  depreciate  his  own  res^mrces  and  to 
exalt  those  (»f  the  enemy.  The  private  soldier  does  not  judge ;  but  officers  of  sense, 
whose  opinion  is  w«»rtir  having,  and  who  have  knowliKlge  and  experience,  nay  little 
attention  to  orders  <»f  the  day  or  to  proclamations.  I  tnist  that  no  more  such  olundera 
will  be  made,  and  that  on  nc)  pretext  whatever  orders  of  the  day  or  pnxlamations  will 
be  made  tending  to  make  known  the  real  strength  of  my  armies.  I  desire  that  all 
means,  direct  and  indirect,  be  taken  to  spread  the  highest  opinion  of  our  numbers. 
The  French  tnjops  which  1  have  in  Spain  are  twice  as  good,  three  times  as  good,  as  re- 
gards steadines.*-,  bravery,  and  even  numbers,  as  t}io>e  that  1  have  in  any  other  part  of 
the  w(>rld.  When  1  conquered  the  Austrians  at  Eckniiihl  I  was  one  to  five,  and  yet  mj 
army  fancied  itself  at  least  eipial  to  the  enemy ;  and  even  now,  although  we  hare  been 
so  long  in  Gemianj,  the  enemy  has  no  idea  (»f  our  .»*trength,  and  we  try  to  make  it  out 
greater  and  greater  everv  day.  Far  from  owning  that  at  Wagram  I  had  only  10«\OC»0 
men,  1  try  to  prove  that  1  hail  l'l'",<aio.  Constantly,  in  mv  Italian  campaigns,  when  I 
had  only  a  handful  of  men,  I  exaggerated  their  numbers;  t^is  servaA  my  purpose  with- 
out diniinirthinif  my  gh'ry.  The  skill  of  my  operations,  including  WTat  orexuggcratiDg 
my  strengih,  was  afterwards  recognized  by  generals  and  intelligent  officers.     With 

{)altry  motives,  jK*tty  vanities,  and  small  inUsions,  nothing  great  has  ever  been  done. 
hope,  therefore,  tliat  faults  so  great  and  so  mischievous  will  not  be  repeated  in  my 
army  of  Spain.' 

The  subjoined  letter  to  his  brother  Joseph,  (written  after  having  gained 
seven  victories  in  nine  days,  made  nine  marches  in  the  depths  of  winter,  meet 
of  thcni  over  cross-roads,  and  drove  away  or  frightened  two  armies,  each  mach 
larger  than  his  own,)  is  datetl  at '  Montmirail,  February  14tli,  1814  : ' 

•My  IJrotiifr:  It  is  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.   I  write  a  line  to  acquaint  yon  with  the 
ipny  result  of  the  battle  of  Vauchamps. 

•  lii-T  Cher's  head-quarters  were  at  Vertus,  (a  village  about  half-way  on  the  road  between 
Chal'nis  and  Montmirail.)  He  had  bten  joined  by  Kleist  fn)m  (Jermany  with  twenty- 
fourvJL>atta]i(tns,  and  by  a  new  Russian  corps  of  twelve  battalions,  in  all  '2i\u«.m»  men,  but  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  his  anny.  On  the  thirteenth  he  moved  on  Kt<»ges  and  Champ- 
Aubert.  Tiie  Dikk  of  U.Kjrs.v  retired  without  fighting.  I  left  Chateau  Thierry  at  three 
this  morning,  and  reached  Mt»ntmir.iil  as  the  enemy  was  just  at  its  gates.  He  took  up 
his  i)osition  at  the  village  of  Vauchumj)S.  1  beat  him,  took  8ou0  prisoners,  10  colors, 
nn«l  three  guns,  and  drove  him  back,  hghting  up  to  the  gates  of  Ktoges.  Ilis  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  must  have  been  more  than  •Uh.'O  men.  My  killed  and  wounded 
were  not  •""••. 

*  The  means  by  which  I  obtained  these  great  results  were  that  he  had  little  cavalry, 
while  I  had  from* «".'""»  to  "i'm)^  and  very  good,  with  which  I  kept  outfianking  and  sur- 
rouu-iing  bim  ;  and  that  he  could  use  few  of  his  guns,  fur  fear  of  h)sing  them,  while  I 
crushini  nim  all  day  with  gnii)e-8hot  fn»m  I'.'o  pieces  of  cannon.  Mv  three  household 
siiuadrons  covered'  themselves  with  glory.  I  had  them  always  in  hand,  made  them 
charge  repeatedly,  and  they  to<ik  l""i'  i)ri*soner3.  I  think  that  I  mentioned  to  you  yee- 
terday  that  the  Duke  of  Treviso  is  closely  pursuing  the  shattered  remains  of'SAOUK 
and  York  by  the  cmss-road  to  Ueims.' 

How  much  the  following  savors  of  RicnARD  the  Third,  in  its  compresaed 
2\nnounccments  and  brief  directions !  It  bears  date  the  next  day  after  tho 
foregoing,  and  from  the  same  place.    Kichard  says,  it  will  be  remembered  : 


ha,^,. 
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*  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge : 

Use  careful  watch  —  choose  trusty  sentinels : 
Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow ! 

.    .    .    Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 
To  Stanley's  regiment :  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising.    .    .    . 
Come,  bustle !  bustle  I  —  caparison  my  horse : 
Call  up  Lord  Stanley  —  bid  him  brinfj  his  power : 
I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain, 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  ordered : 
My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length. 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot : 
Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst : 
John,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  this  foot  and  horse : 
Thev,  thus  directed,  we  ourself  will  follow, 
In  the  main  battle,  whose  puissance  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse :  *  etc. 

*  I  SHALL  start  as  soon  as  the  day  breaks,  and  I  shall  reach  La  Fert6-sou8-Jouarre 
early  with  my  guard ;  thence  I  shall  proceed  in  person  towards  Mcaux.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  Duke  of  Reggio  did  not  defend  the  bridge  of  Brav. 

*  Yesterday,  the  fourteenth,  the  Dukes  of  Belluno,  Reogio,  and  Taranto  were  to  join 
between  Nangis  and  Guides.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  soon  learn  what  has  taken 
place.  In  the  article  which  you  will  insert  in  the  *  Moniteur '  on  the  battle  of  Vau- 
champs,  you  must  mention  as  prisoners  Prince  Woroxzow,  Russian  general  of  division, 
and  a  Russian  brigadier-general.  Their  corps  acted  as  rear-guara  during  the  night, 
was  charged  and  routed ;  1200  prisoners  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken. 

*  It  seems  that  the  enemy's  operations  are  connned  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 
The  cavalrv  from  Spain  might  therefore  have  assembled  at  Fontainebleau ;  as  the 
bridges  of  Melun  ana  Montereau  are  cut  off,  it  can  join  us  only  by  the  bridge  of  Cor- 
beil.  It  appears  that  there  still  are  1000  men  of  the  national  guard  of  Montereau  with- 
out arms,  and  that  they  are  all  in  want  of  camp-utensils.  Order  them  to  be  properly 
provided.  Send  General  Radet's  gendarmes  (which  ought  to  reach  Paris  to-day)  to 
meet  the  7000  or  8000  prisoners  who'  are  about  to  start  from  hence.  The  peasants  have 
picked  up  here  on  the  battle-fields  more  than  40,000  muskets,  which  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  our  troops  prevented  us  from  collecting.  Perhaps  the  national  guard  of  Paris 
might  obtain  many  of  them  by  sending  agents  among  the  country  people.  As  the  ene- 
my is  manoeuvring  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  has  partisans  on  the  left  bank, 
it  is  important  to  reinforce  the  cordon  which  protects  Paris  on  that  side.' 

The  same  day,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  writes  : 

*  I  am  surprised  that  vou  have  not  received  the  courier  whom  the  chief  of  the  staflf 
sent  to  you  from  the  field  of  battle  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  I  shall  be  at  Meaux  early 
this  evening  with  my  guard.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  whole  of  my  foot-guard  will 
be  able  to  get  so  far,  but  I  hope  that  it  will  march  beyond  La  Fert6  this  evening.  It 
will  be  difficult  therefore  for  tne  foot-guard  to  reach  Guignes  before  to-morrow  after- 
noon. The  wisest  j)lan  will  be  to  retire  behind  the  Y^res,  and  to  avoid  engaging  the 
enemy.  If  this  position  is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  attack  the 
army  to-morrow,  it  should  remain  there.  If,  on  the  contrary,  an  attack  should  be 
feared,  the  army,  leaving  a  light  corps  to  protect  the  road  from  Brie,  might  fall  back 
upon  Fontenay,  on  the  road  to  Meaux,  and  meet  me.  The  great  park,  after  passing 
Brie-Comte-Robert,  should  move  to  the  road  between  Fontenay  and  Paris.  However, 
I  shall  probably  before  night  receive  news  of  the  armv,  and  I  shall  then  give  positive 
orders ;  I  shall  be  at  Meaux  this  evening  in  person.  At  any  rate  I  will  not  lose  a  mo- 
ment in  informing  you  of  my  intentions.  I  presume  that  the  barricades  toward  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  are  finished,  and  that  you  have  placed  there  troops  and  guns.  A 
commandant  must  also  be  appointed  for  Bic^tre,  and  a  battalion  and  some  guns  placed 
there :  this  advanced  post  sweeps  the  whole  road.  If  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the 
checks  which  he  has  experienced,  should  persist  in  his  advance,  which  would  probably 
occasion  his  total  ruin,  ail  our  forces,  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  should  be  brought 
together  by  the  bridge  of  Corbeil  or  by  that  of  Choisy.  These  bridges  must  be  held, 
not  destroyed ;  they  are  necessary  to  me  in  order  to  manoeuvre  on  both  banks  ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  begins  to  retreat  in  good  earnest  I  shall  cross  over  to  the  other  bank 
to  pursue  and  to  surround  him.  For  this  purpose  I  must  use  the  bridges  of  Corbeil  and 
Choisy,  as  those  of  ^leliin  and  Montereau  are  destroyed.  The  Y^res  has  overflowed 
and  is  not  fordable;  it  will  protect  the  army  for  at 'least  three  days.  On  the  seven- 
teenth I  shall  be  ready  to  attack.' 
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One  otIicT  passage,  and  wc  must  leave  the  work  for  the  reader's  deliberate 
perusal :  well  assured,  that  it  will  confirm  and  strengthen  all  bis  ideas  of  the 
magnitude  of  Napoleon's  plans,  and  the  *  ubiquitous  greatness  of  bis  all-con- 
quering genius.'    Wc  quote  from  a  letter  dated  *  Nogent,  February  21, 1814 : ' 

*  My  Brother:  Yoii  need  not  be  uneasy  oboiit  Orleans  or  Montorpis.  Themore- 
ment  wliich  lam  about  to  muke  will  draw  off  the  enemy  immediat4'Iy;  his  different 
ctiijiH  will  be  glad  to  be  able  to  fall  back  as  fioon  as  they  can.  I  thiuk  that  it  would 
produce  a  friHtd  efH^it  if  the  KwrnEss  were  to  write  to  the  town  of  Orle.tns  in  nearlv  these 
terms  :  '  I  hear  that  the  t(nvn  of  Orleans  is  threatened  by  ir>no  of  the  enemy's  skfrmitth- 
ers.  What!  the  town  of  Orleans,  which  contains  40,0u0  inhabitants,  is  afraid  of  irnK) 
horsemen  I  Where  then  is  the  energy  of  France?  Organize  your  national  guard ;  form 
a  company  of  gunners  ;  take  from  your  own  stables  the  horses  which  are  required.  1 
have  ordered  the  Minister  of  War  to  furnish  you  wiih  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  tod  five 
howitzers,  to  enable  you  to  defend  your  town  and  your  property.  The  enemy  who 
ravages  our  country  and  ])lunders  our  towns  is  as  implacable  as  he  is  faithless.  To 
arms  then,  inhabitants  of  Orleans!  and  let  your  conduct  confirm  the  opinion  which  I 
have  of  y(»u,  and  of  the  enerpy  of  the  French  nation  I  * 

*Such  letters,  signed  by  the  Empress,  will  be  more  effective  than  if  they  were  signed 
by  me.  Let  tliis  letter  be  sent  with  one  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  mii- 
nicipal  authorities  should  meet  to  receive  it,  and  then  organize  the  national  fi:nard,form 
a  company  of  punners,  prepare  teams,  and  place  the  town  in  a  state  of  defence.  A 
deputation  to  the  Kui'ucss  should  give  an  account  of  the  measures  which  thej  hare 
taken. 

*  The  Duke  of  Tueviso  has  cut  the  bridge  at  Soissons.  The  Minister  of  the  Inferior 
must  write  to  Soissons  to  desire  the  nationul  guard  to  be  organized  and  the  town  placed 
in  a  state  of  defence.  1  think  that  the  Km  press  shottld  write  to  Lille,  Valenciennes, 
Cambrai,  and  to  the  other  larpo  towns  on  the  northern  frontier,  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  as  to  the  town  of  Orleans,  varyinp  the  expressions  according  to  circumstances^ 
and  the  proofs  which  these  towns  pive  of  their  zeal  durinp  former  wars.  These  letten 
ought  to  be  in  the  Kmpri^ss's  own  handwritinp.  I  think  also  that  a  proclamation  made 
by  the  Empress,  as  Repent,  to  Belgium,  would  be  of  use.  This  nn>claniation  might  be 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  Brussels,  the  May<irs  of 
Ghent,  of  Bnipes,  Mons,  etc.  The  Empress  should  acquaint  them  with  my  victories, 
and  tell  them  that  the  English  wish  to  separate  them  fn>m  France,  and  place  them  un- 
der the  yoke  of  a  ])rincc  who  has  always  been  hostile  to  their  country  and  to  their  re- 
lipion  :  *and  assure  them  that  the  enemy  will  soon  find  that  no  peace  will  be  signed  un- 
less the  natural  limits  of  France  are  admitted.  These  letters  to  the  mayors  may  be 
varied  in  their  expressions  so  as  to  make  as  many  different  proclamations.  Write  to 
Montargis  and  Nemours  to  form  the  national  puard.  Let  the  Mmister  of  War  send 
])ik('s  everywhere.  Order  the  natioiml  gutird  or  Beauvais  to  be  organized,  and  abore 
ull  take  care  to  lot  all  this  make  a  preat  noise  in  the  newspapers. 

'  The  enemies  have  committed  all  sorts  of  horrors  in  everv  direction.  The  Minister 
of  War  must  send  potnl  re{K)rters  to  the  towns  which  they  nave  occupied,  to  draw  up 
narratives  of  the  atrocities  which  have  been  committed.  These  repirtscre  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  *  Moniteur.*  I  wish  also  the  towns  of  Nopint,  Provins,  Nangis,  Bray, 
Montereau,  Sens,  Epernay,  Chateau-Thierry,  Reims,  Soissons,  etc.,  to  acquaint  the 
municipality  of  Paris  with*  all  that  they  have  suffered,  and  these  letters  to  be  placarded 
iu  every  direction ;  for,  in  short,  one  must  not  deceive  one's  self  as  to  the  fact  (and  joa 
ought  to  say  so)  that  the  Russians  intended  to  sack  and  bum  Paris.  It  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  the  povernment  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of  this.  I  even  think  that  it  would 
be  well  if  deputations  from  these  towns  came  to  read  their  addresses  to  the  oonseil- 
peneral  of  Paris.  It  can  only  do  pood  if  the  Parisians  hear  on  all  sides:  'It  is  yon 
who  were  attacked ;  it  is  you  whom  they  intended  to  pillage.' ' 

The  second  of  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice  has  been  pre- 
pared with  the  author  s  accustomed  and  widely-conceded  ability.  It  is  mainly 
collected  from  the  well-known  memorials  of  Las  Gasas,  0*Meara,  Montho- 
Lox,  Antommahchi,  and  others.  Napoleon's  convci'sations  at  St  Helena, 
scattered  through  the  numerous  and  volumiuous  memorials  that  have  been  pre- 
served of  him,  are  replete  with  the  highest  interest  *  During  the  long  agony 
of  bis  imprisonment  and  his  death,'  writes  Mr.  Abbott,  *  be  conversed  with 
perfect  freedom  upon  the  events  of  his  marvellous  career,  and  upon  all  those 
subjects  of  morals,  politics,  and  religion,  which  most  deeply  concern  the  Yf^- 
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fare  of  our  race.'  The  author  takes  his  reader  to  St  Helena,  introduces  him 
to  the  humble  apartment  of  the  great  but  fallen  Emperor  ;  gives  him  a  seat  in 
the  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  illustrious  sufferer,  reclining  upon  the  sofa,  or 
leads  him  to  accompany  the  Emperor  in  his  walk  among  the  blackened  rocks, 
and  thus  to  listen  to  the  glowing  utterances  of  the  imperial  sage.  The  volume 
is  admirably  printed,  and  well  and  profusely  illustraUil. 


Thv  HiSTORT  OF  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second.  Bt  Thomas 
Babixgton  Macaulay.  Volumes  Third  and  Fourth :  pp.  1275.  New- York :  Harpbb 
AXD  Brothers. 

In  looking  one  day,  in  company  with  the  late  lamented  Henry  Inman,  after 
that  distinguished  artist's  return  from  England,  at  the  noble  picture  which  he 
had  painted  of  the  renowned  historian  whose  great  work  is  here  continued,  we 
remember  that  he  said  :  *  I  never  saw  such  a  treasure-house,  such  an  intelleo- 
toal  granary,  as  that  head.  If  there  should  come  a  famine  of  mind  upon 
Great-Britain,  he  could  supply  the  whole  realm  from  his  vast  depository.*  The 
careful  reader  of  the  volumes  before  us  will  regard  this  language  as  less  ex- 
aggerated than  its  figurative  form  might  cause  it,  at  first  sight,  to  appear. 
Wonderfully  as  the  immense  collection  of  facts,  from  all  sorts  of  sources,  is  con- 
densed, there  still  remains  evidence  of  a  minuteness  of  research  that  has  not 
been  equalled  by  any  kindred  production  within  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is 
a  work  of  utter  supererogation  to  speak  at  this  day  of  Macaulay's  style,  so  re- 
nowned has  it  become  ;  so  copious,  full,  ornate,  picturesque.  But  some  how  or 
other,  we  confess  to  a  weariness  of  its  very  richness,  after  having  devoured  it 
for  fifty  or  a  hundred  pages  at  a  time.  We  do  n't  affect  travelling  all  the 
while  over  grand  mountain  scenery.  *  Pleasant  vales  scooped  out,  and  villages 
between  *  make  us  more  to  enjoy  the  sublime  and  the  grand  in  nature,  by  the 
very  contrast  But  it  may  after  all  be  questioned  whether  the  great  English 
historian  covld  vary  his  style  were  he  to  endeavor  to  do  so.  It  has  become 
*  kis  oxen'  literally,  and  we  presume  can  no  more  be  changed  than  it  can  bo 
imitated.  He  is  too  uniform  in  his  methods,  remarks  a  judicious  reviewer,  not 
10  incur  the  charge  of  monotony.  *  His  perpetual  brilliancy  and  point  some- 
times produce  a  dazzling  effect.  We  tire  of  so  intense  a  light.  The  alterna- 
tion of  a  milder  glory,  would  be  grateful  relief.  We  are  liable  to  satiety  from 
the  repetition  of  his  peculiarities.  His  manner  becomes  a  mannerism.  The 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same /orm  of  expression  seem  an  infringement  upon 
our  freedom.  We  are  almost  willing  to  dethrone  the  idol  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety, and  perhaps  should  have  been  better  satisfied  with  a  less  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, if  clothed  in  an  easier  and  more  natural  garb.*  As  this  *  History'  is 
ftlrcady  in  the  hands  of  tens  of  thousands  of  readers  in  all  sections  of  the  conn- 
try,  an  elaborate  review  of  ita  pages  would  not  only  be  adscititious,  but  would 
require  an  apology,  at  this  late  day  after  its  publication.  In  the  previous  vol- 
omcs,  the  history  of  ilngland  is  brought  down  to  the  completion  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1CS8.  The  present  narrative  commences  with  the  accession  of  Wil- 
UAM  and  Mart  to  the  crown,  and  extend  to  the  Peace  of  Byswick  in  1697,  a 
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period  of  about  nine  years.  *  Dcstituio  of  men  of  oommandiog  geniafl,  sniik  in 
the  depths  of  moral  and  political  corruption,  crowded  with  the  intrigiiet  of  id- 
fish  and  unprincipled  adventurers,  subjected  to  direful  suflferings  firom  fiumiWi 
pestilence,  and  civil  war,  this  interval  presents  as  dreary  a  spectacle  ts  can  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  tlie  British  Islands/  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we 
perceive  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  British  paiiiament 
That  august  body  could  better  have  spared  any  other  one  of  all  ita  mem- 
bers. 


Notes  cm  Central  America.  By  E.  G.  Squier,  formerly  Charg6  d'Aflfidn  of  the  TTdted 
States  to  the  Republic  of  Central  America.  In  one  volume:  pp.898.  New-Toik: 
Harper  and  Bkotueds. 

These  •  Notes '  appear  at  a  time  when  they  will  be  likely  to  command  mocii 
attention,  not  only  here  at  home,  where  the  subject  of  the  volome  has  been  for 
some  time  exciting  a  constantly-increasing  interest,  but  in  Great-Britain  abO| 
where  its  theme,  in  various  ramifications,  is  much  discussed,  both  in  reriewi 
and  influential  public  journals.  The  '  Notes  '  rekte  more  cspedally  to  the 
States  of  llonduras  and  San  Salvador ;  their  geography,  topogn^y,  ctimatCb 
population,  resources,  productions,  etc.,  etc.  The  work  would  seem  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  feasibility  of  a  rail- way  roate  acroa 
the  continent,  instead  of  the  tedious  and  circuitous  route  by  way  of  the  Isthmoi 
of  Panama.  An  expedition  was  ordered,  reconnaissances  completed,  and  Mr. 
Squier's  inferences  speedily  and  fully  verified.  Upon  the  obeervatiou  made, 
and  the  facts  collected  in  the  progress  of  this  reconnaisance,  and  in  condocting 
the  negotiations  resulting  from  it,  the  memoir  before  us  is  princlpallj  foonded. 
Our  author  was  compelled  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  his  own  obeerratioDS. 
There  were  no  authorities,  or  accredited  sources  of  information  npon  wbicii  he 
was  to  proceed,  or  which  might  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  an  aggregation  of  facts. 
Upon  all  8ul)jects  connected  with  the  history,  the  natural  features  and  re- 
sources, climate,  population,  productions,  and  trade  of  the  oonntry,  there  ex- 
isted a  profound  and  almost  universal  ignorance.  Of  printed  books  and  public 
documents  he  had  none  to  assist  him  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  it  was '  equally  yain 
to  seek  for  data  among  the  State  and  local  archives,  where,  to  an  original  total 
lack  of  order,  ^ross  neglect  and  wanton  destruction  had  been  superadded,  to 
confound  and  defeat  all  investigation.'  One  thing  Mr.  Squier  has  rcsolntcly 
set  his  hand  to  do  ;  and  that  is,  to  correct  the  geography,  the  maps  and  charli 
of  the  country  which  he  describes,  and  which  have  heretofore  been  receiTcd  is 
authentic.  He  dwells  especially  upon  the  servile  perpetuation  of  the  arbitrary 
political  subdivisions  of  the  country,  made  under  English  authority,  to  sustain 
the  protenssions  of  the  British  government.  *  They  are  impudent  pretensions,' 
says  Mr.  Squier.*?,  *  which  map-makers  in  Kngland,  accessory  to  the  schemes  of 
their  own  povernnient,  have  adopte<l  without  scruple.'  'These  be  parioos 
words,'  l)ut  they  arc  verified  by  examples  which  will  be  considered  as  oomiiig 
within  the  sco{)e  of  uctnal  proofs.  The  volume  is  nerrons  in  style ;  well  en^ 
cuted  typographically,  and  liberally  illustrated. 
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HiffipBT  OP  THS  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  Kidji^  of  Spain.    Bj  William  H.  Peb9- 
C!OTT.    In  two  Tolumes :  pp.  1228.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company. 

'  A  Mediterranean  sea  of  soup,  said  Sydney  Smith,  *  awaits  Presoott, 
on  his  arrival  in  England.*  The  popularity  of  this  eminent  author  as  a  histo 
rian  is  fully  equalled  by  his  popularity  as  a  man.  The  difficulties,  arising  from 
defective  vision,  under  which  he  has  labored  in  writing  works  which  will  go 
down  with  increasing  admiration  to  future  generations,  have  only  served  to 
enhance  his  reputation  for  amplest  research,  and  the  most  condensed  and  ad- 
mirable arrangement  of  his  facts.  Moreover,  he  has  *  great  facility  in  seizing 
the  picturesque  elements  of  isolated  scenes,  and  re-producing  them  in  choice 
cabinet  pieces,  often  possessing  minute  and  exquisite  beauty.'  It  has  been  well 
ana  forcibly  said,  by  one  among  the  most  capable  of  our  metropolitan  critics, 
that  Mr.  Prescott's  historical  narratives  are  always  *  clothed  with  many  fasci- 
nations. Ever  transparent  in  style,  it  flows  with  an  easy  and  graceful  motion, 
with  the  windings  of  a  gentle  stream.  His  sentences  are  cast  in  a  mould  of 
lucid  brevity.  He  is  wholly  free  from  affectation,  from  extravagance,  from  gro- 
tesque fancies  or  expressions  :  in  short,  he  has  none  of  the  vices  of  the  spasmo- 
dic school.  His  artlessness  and  simplicity  are  visible  on  every  page  of  his 
writings :  they  almost  bring  you  into  personal  relations  with  the  man,  as  well 
as  the  axUhor :  they  give  you  a  certain  home-like  sense  of  freedom  :  they  in- 
spire you  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  affection  —  certainly  of  confidence  — 
and  a  perfect  conviction  that  you  are  listening  to  the  discourse  of  a  good-tem- 
pered and  well-disposed  gentleman.'  The  following,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
George  RipI.ey,  whose  critical  acumen  is  unquestioned,  and  whose  confirma- 
tion of  our  own  humble  literary  judgments  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  cite, 
affords  a  proper  estimate  of  the  work  under  notice : 

*  The  portion  of  European  history  embraced  in  the  Tolumes  extend?  from  the  abdioa- 
tion  of  Charles  V.,  in  1555,  to  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella,  in  15dS.  Apart  from  tho 
Important  political  relations  of  that  period,  it  is  crowded  with  events  of  stirring  and 
romantic  interest  in  singular  harmony  with  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  eminent  histo- 
rian who  has  devoted  the  assiduous  labors  of  several  years  to  its  study  and  record. 
The  alliance  between  Spain  and  England,  and  the  marriage  of  Philip  to  the  *  bloody  * 
Mart;  the  war  with  Pope  Paul  IV.;  the  retirement  of  Charles  V.  at  Yuste,  and  the 
details  of  his  private  life  at  the  celebrated  Jeronymite  convent  at  that  place ;  the  extir- 
pation of  Protestantism  in  Spain;  the  career  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands;  the  siege  of 
Malta ;  th«s  fates  of  Dox  Carlos  and  his  step-mother,  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  of  France ; 
are  among  the  highly  suggestive  themes  which  that  era  presents  to  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian. 

*The  principal  English  authority  on  the  subject  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  pages 
<  f  Watson,  a  writer  of  moderate  pretensions,  who,  although  in  some  respects  a  suffi- 
ciently agreeable  narrator,  was  not  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism  as 
to  elevate  his  work  to  the  rank  of  a  permanent  classic  in  English  literature.  In  regard 
to  this  point,  Mr.  Prescott  presents  a  strong  and  admirable  contrast  to  his  predecessor. 
One  of  his  most  signal  merits  as  a  historian — and  which,  of  course,  lies  at  the  founda^ 
tion  of  all  distinguished  excellence  in  this  department  of  literary  art  — is  his  obvious 
r.ccuracy  and  discrimination  of  research.  In  this  quality,  without  the  apparent  ped- 
antry of  the  Germans,  he  shares  their  unsurpassed  preeminence.  No  difficulties  in  the 
path  of  investigation  are  too  formidable  for  his  enterprise  and  perseverance.    Few 
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writers  exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  courage  in  leaving  the  beaten  paths  of 
tradition  and  ascending  to  the  original  sources  of  information.  In  his  devotion  to  the 
purest  and  most  authentic  evidence,  he  emulates  the  fidelity  of  Gibbon  himself,  and 
even  surpasses  that  of  Robertson,  who  wo  should  judge  is  his  fiivorite  model  of  hisforic 
composition. 

*ln  procuring  the  materials  for  this  work,  he  has  been  singularly  fortunate.  The 
public  archives  of  the  great  European  capitals  have  been  freely  open  to  his  inspcQtioD. 
Many  which  have  been  hid  beneath  the  dust  of  ages  are  now  liberally  exposed  to  the 
examination  of  the  scholar,  and  Mr.  Prbscott  has  not  neglected  to  avail  himself  effect- 
ively of  the  advantage.  A  detailed  account  of  his  procedure  in  the  collection  of  mate- 
rials is  given  in  the  preface  to  these  volumes,  and  will  bo  read  with  interest  by  every 
scholar. 

*  Nor  is  Mr.  Prescott  less  remarkable  for  the  discretion  with  which  ho  handles  bis 
materials  than  for  his  zeal  in  tracing  them  to  the  most  satisfactory  sources.  He  is  al- 
ways calm,  temperate,  judicial.  He  weighs  evidence  with  caution,  fairness,  and  good 
sense.  He  is  never  seduced  into  the  indulgence  of  tempting  fancies,  and  never  becomes 
the  victim  of  foregone  theoretical  conclusions.  He  never  permits  the  influence  of  favor- 
ite ideas  to  throw  a  coloring  over  the  procession  of  aflUirs.' 

Mr.  Prescott*s  high  reputation  abroad  has  secured  to  him  the  honor  of 
being  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  and  other  renowned  learned  societies.  With 
the  modesty  that  always  accompanies  true  merit,  Mr.  Prescott  bears  his  honors 
meekly,  while  hia  countrymen  rejoice  in  them,  as  worthy  tributes  worthily  be- 
stowed. "We  must  not  withhold  our  cordial  commendation  of  the  typographical 
execution  of  the  work,  which  is  most  creditable  to  the  care  and  liberality  of 
the  publishers.  The  types  are  large  and  of  a  beautiful  mould,  the  paper  is  firm 
and  white,  and  the  printing  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious 
book-fancier.  Four  good  engravings  (of  Philip  the  Second,  Don  Carlos, 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  Margaret  of  Parma)  embellish 
the  volumes.  The  sale  of  the  work  we  learn  has  been  most  extraordinary,  and 
is  still  upon  the  increase :  a  fact  not  less  creditable  to  our  national  taste  than 
honorable  to  the  talents  of  the  gifted  author. 


Life  or  George  Wasoington.  By  Washixgton  Irtixo.  In  three  volumes.  Yolumes 
First  and  Second :  pp.  1022.  New-York:  George  P.  Putnam  axd  Company:  C.  T. 
EvAxs,  Number  18,  GiLSKY-Buildinp,  corner  of  Cortlandt-strcet  and  Broadway,  Gen- 
eral Agent  for  the  State  of  New-York. 

Manifestly  great  as  has  been  the  labor  which  has  collected,  collated,  and 
condensed  the  matSriel  of  this  work,  as  far  as  it  has  advanced,  it  is  none  the  loss 
evident  that  it  was  to  our  preeminent  American  author  literally  a  *  labor  of 
love.'  We  remember  hearing  Mr.  Irving  describe,  one  pleasant  June  day  at 
'  Sunny-side/  the  only  time  that  he  ever  saw  General  Washington.  The 
(General,  for  it  was  on  Sunday,  had  been  worshipping  at  St  Paul's  Church  in 
Broadway,  the  entrance  to  which,  at  that  time,  was  in  Fulton-street  The 
congregation  was  slowly  leaving  the  sacred  edifice,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  dignified  and  imposing  presence  of  the  Pater  Patrijb,  who  was 
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rctaming  the  salutations  of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  near  his  per- 
son. As  he  passed  by  the  Scottish  nur|^  who  had  charge  of  the  then  little 
child  who  is  now  the  author  of  the  great  national  history  before  us,  she  raised 
him  up  in  her  arms,  held  him  toward  the  General,  and  observed  that  he  was 
named  after  him.  Washington  patted  the  little  boy's  head,  gave  him  a 
smile  of  long-remembered  sweetness,  and  passed  on  amid  the  crowd  of  his  al- 
most reverent  admirers.  From  a  child,  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed,  our  author's 
interest  in  his  now  world-renowned  subject  has  grown  with  his  growth  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength.  Certain  it  is,  that  thus  far  the  work  before  us 
promises  to  be  the  begt  Life  of  "Washington  which  can  be  handed  down  to 
future  generations  of  the  American  people.  Of  its  style,  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  humble  opinion.  That  for  clearness,  richness,  conciseness  of  ar- 
rangement, truthful  grouping  of  incidents  and  scenes,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
modern  work,  has  already  been  conceded  by  the  best  critics.  The  first  volume 
treats  of  the  earlier  part  of  Washington's  life,  previous  to  the  wA  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  giving  his  expeditioas  into  the  wilderness,  his  campaigns  on  the  fron- 
tier, in  the  old  French  war,  and  the  other  *  experiences '  by  which  his  character 
was  formed,  and  he  was  gradually  trained  up  and  prepared  for  his  great  des- 
tiny. *  Although  a  biography,'  says  the  author,  *  and  of  course  admitting  of 
familiar  anecdote,  excursive  digressions,  and  a  flexible  texture  of  narrative,  yet 
for  the  most  part  it  is  essentially  historic.  Washington,  in  fact,  had  very  little 
private  life,  but  was  eminently  a  public  character.  All  his  actions  and  con- 
cerns, almost  from  boyhood,  were  connected  with  the  history  of  his  country.' 
The  writer  therefore  was  obliged  to  take  glances  over  collateral  history,  as 
seen  from  his  point  of  view,  and  influencing  his  plans,  and  to  narrate  distinct 
transactions  apparently  disconnected  with  his  concerns,  but  eventually  bearing 
upon  the  great  drama  in  which  he  was  the  principal  actor.  Mr.  Ibving  may 
well  claim  to  have  executed  his  task  with  candor  and  fidelity ;  stating  facts  on 
good  authority,  and  avoiding  all  false  coloring  and  exaggeration.  This,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  be  the  judgment  of  posterity.  His  work  is  founded  on 
the  correspondence  of  Washington,  which  affords  the  surest  and  amplest 
ground-work  for  his  biography.  This  he  consulted  as  it  exists  in  manuscript 
in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  to  which  he  had 
full  and  frequent  access,  as  well  as  in  *  Washington's  Writings,'  as  published 
by  Mr.  Sparks,  to  whom  Mr.  Irving  pays  this  cordial  and  well-deserved  tri- 
bute :  *  A  careful  collation  of  many  of  them  with  the  originals  has  convinced 
me  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  collection,  and  of  the  safety  with  which  it 
may  be  relied  upon  for  historical  purposes :  and  I  am  happy  to  bear  this  testi-^ 
mony  to  the  essential  accuracy  of  one  whom  I  consider  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  to  our  national  literature,  and  to  whose  writings  and  researches  I 
acknowledge  myself  largely  indebted  throughout  my  work.' 

The  first  volume  closed  with  a  description  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker-Hill :  the 
second  opens  with  an  account  of  Washington's  taking  command  of  the  armies, 
with  descriptions  of  the  Britbh  and  American  commanders,  and  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  and  ends  with  the  triumphant  close  of  the  campaign,  after  the 
crossing  of  tiie  Delaware,  and  the  battle  of  Trenton.    The  reader  knows  what 
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stirring  events,  that  literally '  tried  men's  50u/«/  were  crowded  into  this  period  : 
and  here  they  will  find  them  record^  as  they  have  never  been  set  down  befbn. 
It  is  useless  to  commend  the  volames  to  the  public  The  pablic  well  knows 
their  character  and  their  valae.  No  previous  American  work,  of  a  kindnd 
description,  has  ever  acquired  so  rapid  and  continuous  a  sale  Its  typograplii- 
cal  execution  imd  externals  are  in  all  respects  faultless. 


CrOLOPiEDiA  OF  American  Lxtebaturb.     By  Evebt  A.  DnrcKnccK  and  On«n  L 
DuTCKiKcc.    In  t\Yo  Tolumes.    Vol.  II. :  pp.  781.    New-Tork:  Chaslb  Scubmd. 


We  have  noticed  briefly  this  important  imd  elaborate  work,  which  < 
far  more  thiy;^  a  passing  comment  There  are  perhaps  none  better  qualified 
than  the  Messrs.  Duyceikce,  by  tasto,  culture,  habits,  and  opportunity,  for  an 
undertaking  of  the  kind.  As  editors  of  the  ^Literary  World '  for  many  yean^  ihgj 
have  taken  cognizance  of  literary  men  and  books :  their  antiquarian  researches 
have  been  long  prosecuted :  in  the  course  of  foreign  travel,  and  by  keeping  an  eye 
open  to  the  occasions  which  our  own  country  aflbrds,  they  have  ooUeeted  many 
rare  and  curious  volumes,  and  have  one  of  the  beslrstocked  and  most  cosUy 
private  libraries  which  can  anywhere  be  found.  Added  to  this,  their  positioD 
has  thrown  open  to  them  every  available  source  of  information,  and  their  genial 
associations  have  brought  them  in  contact  with  many  of  like  tastes,  who  have 
willingly  and  generously  put  them  in  possession  of  their  own  stores.  So  iimch 
for  literary  fitness.  They  also  brought  to  the  task,  together  with  indeiktigable 
industry,  a  love  of  letters  for  their  own  sake,  a  right  spirit,  and  a  dlspcntioD 
which  has  so  long  manifested  itself  in  an  appreciation  for  all  which  isg^ial  and 
ennobling  in  literature,  that  it  would  disdain  to  make  their  work  a  vehicle  for 
any  private  partialities.  The  most  distinguished  and  the  most  humble  anthorp, 
in  the  narrative  of  what  they  have  done,  or  written,  are  alike  saccinctly  and 
candidly  dealt  with ;  nor  do  any,  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  arrogate  a  large 
space.  The  writings  of  each  arc  judiciously  classified,  and  briefly  but  acutely 
analyzed ;  while  their  characteristics  are  neatly  and  elegantly  expressed.  If, 
therefore,  any  omissions  may  be  noted,  or  any  mistakes  in  matters  of  fact  have 
crept  in,  in  the  preparation  of  so  large  a  work,  they  have  no  doubt  been  un- 
avoidable, and  will  be  rectified  in  subsequent  editions.  That  many  future  edi- 
tions will  demand  their  care,  we  cannot  well  doubt,  nor  that  the  Cydopetdia  of 
American  Literature  will  be  eagerly  sought  for,  and  placed  in  all  public  libra- 
ries ;  nor  will  any  private  collection  be  complete  without  it  It  is  not  only 
valuable  as  a  book  of  reference,  nor  to  be  consulted  as  a  dictionary,  but  is  in- 
teresting to  read  through  in  course. 

The  first  volume  contained  as  a  frontispiece  an  elegant  engraving  on  sted, 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  likenesses  of  Franklin  which  we  have  seen. 
The  second  is  prefaced  by  one  equally  well  executed  of  J.  Fbnixosx  Coom, 
from  a  daguerreotype  by  Brad  v.  It  commences  with  a  review  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  J.  K.  Paulding,  and  embraces  notices  of  about  five  hundred  Ameri- 
can authors,  more  or  less  known  to  fame,  accounts  of  public  institations  and 
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Beats  of  learning,  besides  being  profusely  embellished  by  hundreds  of  well-de- 
signed  engravings  upon  wood.  Although  but  a  very  small  space  is  allotted 
even  to  the  most  distinguished,  we  have  thus  two  volumes,  royal  octavo,  con- 
taining in  all  fifteen  hundred  pages,  embracing  personal  and  critical  notices  of 
nearly  a  thousand  American  writers,  with  selections  from  their  writings,  from 
the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  day;  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
portraits,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  autographs,  and  seventy-five  views  of 
colleges,  libraries,  and  residences.  The  following  remarks  from  the  preface 
will  indicate  some  of  the  principles  by  which  the  authors  have  been  guided 
in  making  selections  for  their  work : 

'  Thb  passAjT^s  to  be  selected  for  quotation  in  a  work  of  this  kind  most  frequently  be 
chosen  for  their  minor  qualities.  The  brief  essaj,  the  pertinent  oration,  the  short  poem, 
the  Bon^,  or  squib  of  the  wit  may  bo  given,  where  it  would  be  absufd  to  mutilate  Uie 
entire  hne  of  argument  of  a  work  on  philosophy,  or  where  it  would  be  irrorerent  to 
violate  the  sauctitj  of  a  treatise  of  diviuitj,  bj  parading  its  themes,  plucked  from  the 
sacred  inclosure  uf  the  volume.  It  has  further  been  an  object  in  the  extracts  to  pre- 
serre  the  utmost  possible  completeness ;  to  present  a  subject  as  nearly  as  practicu  in 
its  entire  form.  .  .  .  We  nave  kept  in  view  the  idea  ahat  a  work  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  present,  should  aid  in  the  formation  of  taste  and  the  discipline  of  cnarac- 
ter,  as  well  as  in  the  gratification  of  curiosity  and  the  amusement  of  the  boar.  The 
many  noble  sentiments,  just  thouprhts,  the  eloquent  orations,  the  tasteful  poems,  the 
various  refinenieots  of  literary  expression,  drawn  together  in  these  volumes,  are  in- 
deed the  noblest  appeal  and  the  best  apology  for  the  work.  The  voice  of  two  centuriea 
of  American  literature  may  well  be  worth  listening  to.' 

And  will  no  doubt  be  heard  with  effect.  Those  two  centuries  are  proved  to 
be  not  altogether  a  barren  waste.  Their  track  is  relieved  by  bright  thoughts, 
brilliant  fancies,  enoufrh  to  distinguish  many  names  in  the  annals  of  mind,  if 
not  in  the  ranks  of  professed  authorship.  We  would  suggest  to  the  Messrs. 
DuTCKiNCK  that  their  farther  researches  might  disclose  worthy  materials  for 
on  additional  volume,  which  would  not  make  the  work  too  cumbrous,  coD8ide^ 
log  the  magnitude  of  the  design. 


FiTK  HiTCDRED  MISTAKES  or  Dailt  OcccRREKCi,  in  Speaking,  Pronouncing,  and  Writ- 
ing the  EngiiHh  Loinguage,  Corrected.  In  one  volume :  pp.  73.  New- York :  Dakibl 
BuRGKss  ▲.\D  CoMi>ANr,  Numbcr  00,  John-street 

Tiim  is  undeniably  a  very  useful  little  book  :  it  is  calculated,  and  vjtll  calcu- 
lated, to  induce,  and  to  effect  that  correctness  in  language,  which  many  gram- 
mars, half-stud ie<],  as  nearly  all  grammars  are^  would  fail  to  produce.  The 
book,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  preface, '  is  designed  as  a  practiced  aid  to  per- 
sons who  commit  habitual  blunders  and  improprieties  in  speaking  and  writing.' 
It  does  not  present  a  treatise  on  grammar,  but  takes  up  *Fivt  Hundred  Crnn- 
mon  Mmtakes,'  such  as  are  made  daily  in  conversation,  and  exposes,  explains, 
aiMl  corrects  them,  in  a  striking  and  epigrammatic  manner,  which  makes  a 
quick  and  de<>p  impression  upon  the  memory.  The  errors  that  are  noticed  in 
this  volume  consist  variously  of  abuses  of  grammar,  misapplications  of  words 
aiMl  phrawfi,  improprieties  of  metaphor  and  comparison,  mis-statements  of  mean- 
ing, faults  of  pronunciation,  and  numerous  other  inaccuracies  which  creep  into 
daily  oonversation.  The  book  will  be  found  to  be  of  invaluable  service  to  ill  per- 
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sons  who  arc  ia  the  habit  of  misosiDg  many  of  the  most  commoQ  words  of  the 
English  language,  distorting  its  grammatical  forms,  destroying  its  beaaty,  and 
corrupting  its  purity.  A  great  majority  of  the  corrections  are  admirable,  and 
in  all  respects  judicious,  while  others  (very  few,  to  be  sure,)  strike  us  as  entlrdj 
adscititious.    For  example : 

'405 :  For  *  lie  aitackd  me  without  the  slightest  proTOcatioD  '  say  atiacled* 
*40(3 :  For  *  I  called  on  him  erery  day  in  the  wees  succcsn/ulhj,^  say  success ic€ly.* 

Well,  yes  :  it  icould  be  best  to  follow  both  of  these  directions :  we  nener 
knew  or  heard  a  man  who  did  n't,  without  any  such  advice  to  guide  him.  Wo 
beg  to  propose  two  kindred  *  corrections :  * 

'  501 :  For  '  Cats  eats  mice,'  say  '  Cats  eat  mice/  Mice  is  a  noun  of  moltitude^  signi- 
fyinpf  several,  and  ffOTemed  by  cats.' 

*b*)2 :  For  '  Shads  is  come,'  (upon  the  advent  of  that  species  of  fish  in  the  Hadaon, 
in  the  spring-time,)  say,  *  Shad  are  a7'rove.*  The  inelegance  of  the  one  form  of  ezprw- 
sion,  and  the  propriety  of  the  other,  are  visible  at  a  glance' 

Seriously,  however  :  our  copy,  we  are  informed,  is  of  the  first  edition.  In 
subsequent  editions  many  errors  have  been  corrected.  The  work  will  well  re- 
ward its  purchaser.  Its  sale,  we  learn,  is  very  great  We  wish  it  abundant 
success. 


Life  of  Captain  Natoax  Uale,  thb  Mabttr-Spt  of  Tint  Amkricax  RcroLUTioir.   By 
I.  W.  Stuart.    In  one  volume :  pp.  230.    Hartford,  Conn. :  F.  A.  Browx,  Publisher. 

This  volume  supplies,  and  well  supplies,  a  very  important  desideratum  in 
American  revolutionary  history.  *  It  is  hard,'  says  Mr.  Stuart,  *  that  a  spirit 
90  exalted  as  was  that  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale  ;  that  a  life  and  conduct  like 
his,  so  pure,  so  heroic,  so  disinterested,  and  so  renowned  by  an  act  of  martyr> 
dom,  one  of  the  most  galling  and  valiant  on  record,  should  not  have  been  fitly 
commemorated  hitherto,  either  by  the  pen  of  history  or  biography.'  Even  as 
to  his  remains,  no  one  can  certainly  tell  their  place  of  repose,  although  his 
ashes  rest  somewhere  in  our  great  metropolis.  Authors  of  books  upon  the 
Revolution  have  hardly  made  mention  of  the  fact  of  Hale's  arrest  as  a  spy,  for 
which  office  ho  had  volunteered,  and  his  execution,  which  was  attended  by  cir- 
cumstances of  unwonted  cruelty:  'Marshall,  Hamsat,  Gordon,  Butler, 
BoTTA,  have  not  one  word  to  say  concerning  him.  Bancroft  has  not  yet 
reached  him.  Hannah  Ada^s  just  mentions  him :  and  popular  school-histories 
merely  allude  to  his  fate.'  But  this  strange  neglect,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is 
here  remedied.  From  a  great  variety  of  authentic  sources,  there  is  now 
gathered  together  in  the  volume  before  us  a  well-digested  history  of  the  *  Mu^ 
tyr-Spy  of  the  Revolution.*  In  addition  to  whatever  had  attained  to  prints 
Mr.  Stuart  has '  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  Hale's  own  diary,  with  several 
letters  written  by,  and  many  addressed  to  him.  Beside  this,  there  are  remi- 
niscences from  Hale's  own  attendant  in  camp ;  from  the  soldier  who  was  his 
companion  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  on  his  last  and  fatal  expedition ;  from  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed ;  and  from  one  of  his  pupils,  who  had  a  lively 
recollection  of  him.  Many  other  of  Hale's  cotemporaries  have  supplied  infor* 
mation  respecting  him,  including  some  who  actoallj  saw  him  execated.  The  re- 
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Bult  is  a  volume  of  great  historical  importance  and  great  interest,  written  with 
aconscientioos  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  who  laid  down  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  a  man  who  certainly  deserves  as  much  sym- 
pathy, among  ourselves,  as  Andre  has  found  in  England.  Of  this  man,  worthy 
of  all  honori  we  here  have  the  life  and  death  clearly  narrated,  from  first  to  las^ 
and  a  sad  record  it  is,  albeit  most  honorable  to  Hale's  memory.  The  Appen- 
dix contains  the  genealogy  of  the  Hale  family ;  a  sketch  of  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, the  lady  to  whom  Hale  was  betrothed  ;  the  Diary  we  have  mentioned ; 
and  that  portion  of  Hon.  H.  J.  Raymond's  speech  at  Tarrytown,  October, 
1853,  (at  the  dedication  of  the  monument  erected  to  commemorate  the  capture 
of  Major  Andre,)  as  referred  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  Captain  Na- 
•  THAN  Hale.  The  volume  contains  nine  well-executed  engravmgs,  illustrative 
of  Hale's  life.* 

There  may  exist,  in  the  minds  of  historians,  a  reluctance  to  exalt  the  charac- 
ter of  a  military  spy.  But  what  a  noble  heroism  was  that  which  induced  Hale 
to  offer  himself  up  an  almost  certain  victim  to  his  love  of  country,  and  his  dis- 
regard  of  personal  safety !  Moreover,  who  employed  him  ?  General  Wash- 
ington, the  *  Father '  of  that  *  Country '  for  which  he  offered  up  his  life.  A  spy 
is  one  of  the  *  strategies*  of  war :  if  the  cause  be  good,  should  its  instrument 
be  dishonored?  "Who  knows  but  that  Hale  had  been  incited  by  the  advice 
contained  in  the  characteristic  autograph-letter  of  Washington  to  Major  Tall- 
madge,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  to  forward,  by  request,  to  Prince  Dolgorouki, 
of  Russia  ?  A  careful  man  was  to  be  employed  to  *  go  within  the  British  lines 
on  Long-Island  :  to  see  whether  they  were  keeping  the  bullocks  that  were 
driven  into  camp,  or  whether  the^were  slaughtered,  for  packing :  and  whether 
they  were  making  up  woollen  or  summer-clothing  for  the  troops.'  Now  how 
could  this  intelligence — so  important  to  Washington,  and  the  disposition  and 
destination  of  his  forces,  (as  indicating  whether  they  were  to  move,  and  if  to 
move,  whether  their  course  was  to  be  to  the  South  or  to  the  North,)  have  been 
obtained,  except  through  the  services  of  a  spy  ?    But  enough  on  this  point. 

It  was  a  coincidence,  although  perhaps  not  a  *  singular '  one,  that  the  ink  of 
the  following  was  scarcely  dry,  when  the  book  under  notice  reached  us  in  our 
daily  town-parcel,  and  was  laid  on  our  table :  There  is  one  remarkable,  at  least 
a  very  distinctive  object,  which  points  out  the  place,  on  the  unbroken  crest  of 
the  gently-sloping  hill  a  little  west  of  *  Old  Tappaan,*  where  Andre  was  exe- 
cuted, and  where  his  remains  so  long  reposed,  previous  to  being  removed  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  London.  Very  near  the  spot  where  the  rude  stone  that 
marks  his  first  place  of  sepulture  pow  rests,  rises  a  tall,  straight  cedar-tree, 
which  can  be  seen  from  all  the  lower  adjacent  region.    There  it 


*  STANDS  up  unbent, 

Ills  fair  and  fitting  monument : 
And  long  will  sunset's  light  be  shed. 
As  now,  upon  that  cedar  s  bead, 
That  green  memorial  of  the  dead ! ' 

By-the-by,  dpropos  of  Andre  :  he  never  intended  to  be  a  spy.  Against  his 
stipulation,  his  intention,  and  without  his  knowledge  beforehand,  he  was  con- 
ducted within  one  of  the  American  posts.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  don  a  dis- 
guise, in  order  to  concert  his  escape.  He  evinced  his  great  anxiety,  in  all  that 
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he  subscqacntly  said  and  did,  DOt  to  be  considered '  in  the  vile  relation  of  a  spy 
within  an  enemy's  posts.'  '  But  IIale,  respected  as  an  efficient  officer,  and  be- 
loved OS  a  man,  despising  the  shame,  if  there  were  any,  and  courting  the  igno- 
miny, if  such  was  to  be  his  lot,  went  forth,  against  protestations  of  friends  and 
remonstrances  of  fellow-soldiers ;  and  was  detected,  arrested,  executed :  la- 
menting, with  his  lost  breath,  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  ofier  np  for  his  country. 
But  before  we  close  this  already  too  extended  notice,  let  us  present  what  has 
always  been  our  own  impression  in  rckition  to  one  circumstance  connected  with 
the  execution  of  Major  Andre.  He  was  a  close  prisoner,  with  no  possible  chance 
of  escape,  and  from  first  to  last  evinced  no  disposition  to  do  so.  Before  the  day 
appointed  for  his  execution,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Washingtox,  which 
our  old  friend  and  correspondent, '  R.  S.  C.,'  of  the  State  Department  at  Wash-  • 
ington,  has  kindly  copied  for  us  from  the  original,  preserved  in  the  Crovemment 
archives : 

•Sib  :  '  Tapaan  the  Ut  October,  1780. 

Buoy*d  abi)vc  the  Terror  of  Death  by  the  Consciousness  of  a  Life  devoted  to 
honorable  pursuits  and  stained  with  no  action  that  can  give  me  Remorse,  I  trust  the 
request  I  make  to  Your  Kxct*I lone v  at  this  serious  period  and  which  is  to  soften  my  last 
moments  will  not  be  n.^ji^cti'U. 

•Sympathy  towards  a  9c»lJior  will  surely  induce  Your  Excellency  and  a  Military  Tri- 
bunal to  adapt  the  nuKic  of  uiy  doath  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  honour. 

•  Let  me  hope.  Sir.  that  if  au»:ht  in  my  character  impresses  you  with  esteem  towards 
me,  if  aup;ht  in  u»y  ujisioriunes  murks  me  as  the  victim  of  policy  and  not  of  resentment, 
I  shall  experiouw  the  operation  of  these  Feelings  in  your  Breast  by  being  informed 
that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a  Gibbet. 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  ftcellency's 

most  obedient  and 

most  humble  servant, 
To  His  Excellency,  Jonx  Andre,  Adj.  Gen. 

Ucumal  Wasiiixuton.'  to  the  Brit :  Army.' 

*  Why  could  not  this  •  last  request  *  have  been  granted  ? '  is  a  question  which 
has  been  often  asked  by  Americans  whose  love  and  reverence  for  Wasiiixgtojc 
aro  not  excecdi*d  by  tlie  most  illustrious  and  devoted  of  his  countrymen.  We 
are  unablo,  us  all  are  unwilling,  to  believe,  that  resentment  of  treatment  awarded 
to  American  ofliccrs  and  soldiers  by  the  British  leaders,  should  have  led  Wash- 
iNUTON  to  retaliate  in  kind.  The  time,  the  crisis,  the  great  interests  at  stake ; 
the  necessity  of  firmness  ond  inflexible  resolve ;  must  have  constituted  the  quo 
animo  of  WAsiiixtJTON's  indificrence  to,  and  neglect  of  Andre's  honorable 
(and  we  shall  olways  think  reasonaUe)  request,  to  die  the  death  of  a  soldier. 
IJut  at  that  time,  Wasiiincton's  temples  were  throbbing  with  the  cares* and 
dangers  of  an  infant  empire  :  he  had  been  deceived  *  in  the  house  of  his  friends.' 
Aknoip  had  turned  against  him,  and  against  the  country  who  looked  up  to 
him  iu»  a  Defender,  a  Deliverer.  liOoking  to  Posterity^  Wasiiixgtojc  would 
havo  added  another  chaplet  to  his  ladon  brow  had  he  granted  Andre  s  touching 
nipu'st.  From  his  *  stand-point  *  he  reasoned  with  characteristic  caution.  But 
ht^  \vu8  wrong  :  for  *  the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained :  it  droppeth  like  the 
giiillo  di*\v  from  heaven  : '  and  that  dew  of  mercy  would  have  brightened,  more 
and  more,  v\vr\  revolving  year,  the  emerald  green  that  crowns  the  slope  where 
Ani»hk  slept,  while  it  would  have  added  freehneee  to  the  wreath  which  will 
uvor  durrouud  the  brows  of  *  TuK  Great  and  tux  Good  Washingtoit/ 
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*Thirtt  Degrees  below  Zero  —  a  fact!'  comes  headed  the  following, 
from  our  *  Up-River  *  correspondent.  *  Oat  of  the  North  cometh  cold,*  saith 
Job  :  and  warmth,  too,  our  readers  will  add,  when  they  have  perused  the 
weather-record  which  ensues : 

•  Inter  Borealet :  Jan  27. 

*  TmRTT  Degrees  below  Zero  :  This  is  ten  degrees  lower  than  the  god  Merctjry 
had  snuggled  down  in  his  crystal  cell  at  my  last.  Amdbile  frigus !  as  Horatius 
has  it  Doliglitful  coolness !  Have  you  ever  tasted  it  ?  Clap  your  tongue  on  a 
bar  of  cold  iron,  or  a  smooth  sleigh-runner,  and  it  will  polish  it  up,  and  remove  the 
ftir.  Lunar  caustic  is  a  fool  to  it.  Boys  have  sometimes  tried  it  when  *  coasting,' 
or  running  down  hill  with  their  small  sleds. 

*  Doctor  Kakb,  the  gallant  explorer,  who  has  done  everything  except  festeiiing 
the  American  flag  on  the  top  of  the  North  Pole,  has  sketched  a  lively  portrait  of 
Jacobus  Frost,  with  biting  and  remorseless  tooth,  and  almost  chills  you  to  tho 
bone ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  fires  the  imagination  in  depicting  tho  gloomy, 
grand,  majestic  Arctic  scenery.  He  makes  you  acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  icy 
pranks ;  and,  with  a  literary  genius  not  always  allied  with  a  bold  and  dashing  spirit, 
he  adopts  and  ho  adapts  the  hard,  impracticable,  and  technical  terms  of  peculiar 
science,  so  that  their  very  sound  suggests  tho  poetry  which  is  found  not  moro  be- 
neath Italian  skies  than  in  tho  midst  of  bitter-cold,  crystalline  realms.  See  him  at 
first  collecting  water  from  *  the  beautiful  fi^sh  pools  of  tho  ice-bergs  and  floes,^ 
then  'quarrying  out  the  blocks  in  flinty,  glassy  lumps'  (to  melt  for  daily  drink)  in 
Wellington  Channel,  then  sailing  through  tho  '  sludge,'  soon  changed  to '  pan-cakes 
and  to  snow-balls,'  until,  at  last,  he  says:  'Wo  wcro  glued  t*p.'  Then  tho  crow 
walked  over  '  decks  dry,  and  studded  with  hotryoidal  lumps  of  dirty,  foot-trodden 
ice,'  while  the  rigging  over-head  had  *  nightly  accumulations  of  rime.'  Then  the 
hatchway  became  '  a  mass  of  icicles.  The  opening  of  a  door  was  tho  signal  for  a 
gush  of  smoke-like  vapor,  every  stovo-pipe  sent  out  clouds  of  purple  steam,  and  a 
man's  breath  looked  like  tho  firing  of  a  pistol  on  a  small  scale.'  Ho  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  smgular  effects  of  cold  on  different  substances.  Dried  apples  became 
*one  8oUd  brecdcUmass  of  impacted  angularities^  a  conglomerate  of  sliced  chalce- 
dony.^ 'Butter  and  lard  required  a  heavy  cold-chisel  and  mallet  Their  fracture  is 
oonchoidal,  with  hajmatic  (iron-ore  pimpled)  surface.  Pork  and  beef  arc  rare  speci- 
mens  of  Florentine  mosaic^  emulating  the  lost  art  of  petrified  visceral  monstrosities 
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so€n  at  tho  medical  schools  of  Bologna  and  Milan.*  Such  were  the  queer  doings 
of  Nature  among  tho  Arctics,  while  the  graceful  ship,  that  thmg  of  life,  lay  para- 
lyzed in  the  frozen  ocean,  a  moveless  picture,  with  her  spars  and  featheiy  outlines 
just  visible  in  tho  solemn  light  Dim  glowed  the  taper  within  the  stout  bulwarks, 
no  cheerful  fire  blazed  on  tlie  hearth,  no  flame  roared  up  tlie  pipe ;  fire  was  repre- 
sented by  a  little  ppark,  a  faint  ignition ;  but  the  hearts  of  the  men  were  warm  and 
brave.  It  looked  like  tho  'pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties' — the  study  of 
practical  geography  with  the  advantage  of  the  original  maps,  to  bo  sure,  but  in  a 
very  cold  school-room.  Nevertheless,  in  what  snug  farm-house,  in  what  wealthy 
home,  in  what  well-endowed  institution,  could  be  found  a  better-ordered  family  ? 
Their  passions  were  rectified  in  the  icy  air,  they  were  apart  fVom  the  petty  mean- 
nesses which  distract  society,  science  flourished,  luxury  was  unknown,  except  the 
keenest  kind  which  comes  from  the  pursuit  of  noble  enterprise.  Better  for  man  is 
that  purifying  atmosphere,  the  keen  and  cutting  ether  which  circulates  about  the 
pole,  than  balmy  winds  wliich  buoy  over  tropic  seas  the  spice  and  frankincense  of 
islands  which  are  placed  like  gems  beneatli  the  equatorial  belt.  It  is  better  to  be 
fixed  in  the  midst  of  those  compacted  masses,  to  roll  among  the  ice-bergs;  and  to 
cool  your  tongue  with  cracked-up,  flinty  lumps,  than  take  tho  bath  in  genial  sorfi; 
or  suficr  lassitude  among  the  roses.  True  energy  and  vigor  are  northern-bom,  and 
cradled  beneath  the  polar  star.  At  stated  intervals  they  send  their  forces  to  sub- 
due the  citadels  of  luxury,  to  be  sliom  themselves  of  all  their  Vandal  roughness,  to 
be  melted  do\vn  in  turn  by  soft  efieminacy,  and  to  be  again  revived  and  conquered 
by  fresher  hordes.  Thus  is  the  process  going  on :  the  current  flows  from  north  to 
south,  but  at  each  return  it  takes  a  westerly  durection.  Tho  courso  of  empire  is  to 
the  north  and  west. 

'  Cold,  like  heat,  (nutritivo  of  sloth,)  induces  sleep.  But,  in  the  first  instance^  il 
indulged  in,  tho  result  is  death.  So  that  in  coldest  climes  activity  is  tho  very  con- 
dition of  life.  Bostu*  yourself,  harness  your  dogs,  be  off  among  tlio  Esquimaux, 
chase  the  foxes,  grapple  with  the  white  bear,  spur  your  rein-deer  over  the  main- 
land and  glassy  coasts ;  beat  your  sides,  stamp  your  feet,  ye  sentries,  or  you  are 
dead  men.  In  tho  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  the  lazy  will  not  make  an 
exertion  to  *  get  a  hving,'  but  they  will  stir  their  stumps  if  otlierwiso  they  must  die. 
Brain-work  is  vigorously  and  beautifully  accomplished  witliin  tho  Arctic  dicileb 
That  circle  is  a  zono  of  strength  to  girdle  up  the  loms  of  such  a  man  as  Sake. 

•Illi  robur,  ct  ocs  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat 

Ho  went  forth  and  returned  again  to  his  nest  in  the  rocks  like  an  eagle  with  a 
strong  wing.  He  stood  still  and  gazed  fh>m  his  liigh  eyrie  through  the  translucent 
fiir.  Wliat  strange  phases  and  varieties  of  adventure  had  he  not  known  I  Sword 
in  hand  he  had  fought  his  way  tlirough  fierce  brigands  in  tho  tropics^  and  to  the 
very  gates  of  Mexico;  penetrated  to  tho  baracoons  of  Dahomey  and  to  the  slave- 
marts  of  Whydah;  ascended  the  Nile  to  the  confines  of  Nubia,  and  stood  within  the 
shade  of  Egypt's  solemn  monuments;  clambered  up  the  Uimalayah;  battled  with  the 
ladrones  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  suspended  by  a  bamboo  rope,  went  down  two 
hundred  feet  from  a  projecting  diff  mto  the  crater  of  the  Tael  of  Luzon;  clambered 
seven  lumdred  more  through  tho  scoria)  to  make  a  topographical  sketch  of  the 
interior  of  that  great  volcano,  and,  last  of  all,  paced  the  deck  of  his  beleaguered 
ship,  or  stood  beneath  the  bright  stalactites  which  clustered  about  his  door-way, 
while  ho  gazed  upon  the  icy  barriers  heaped  up  by  ages. 
*Great  is  man  I    He  yokoth  the  oz,  he  patteth  a  bit  in  the  month  of  tiie  hone^ 
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subdues  the  ground^  places  his  hand  on  the  mane  of  the  sea^  dives  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  mounts  into  the  air,  says  to  the  mountains,  *  Be  cast  down !'  makes  the 
high  places  low  and  the  crooked  places  straight,  brings  the  elements  into  obedient 
vassalage,  snatches  the  fire  fix)m  heaven,  puts  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  twenty 
seconds,  and,  with  a  god-like  prerogative,  he  makes  the  winds  his  messengers,  and 
his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.    Great  is  man  1 

*I  had  not  intended  to  allude  to  Kajie,  but  commenced  with  a  different  object,  to 
speak  of  the  effects  of  intense  cold.  Thirty  degrees  helow  zero  are  sometimes  expe- 
rienced in  this  latitude,  although  we  neither  feed  on  train-oil,  nor  harness  dogs,  nor 
drive  rein-deer,  nor  travel  with  snow-shoes ;  and  I  assure  you  that  the  weather  is 
quite  comfortable  at  that  point.  It  is  intense,  but  still.  Ordinary  winter  clothing 
will  suflSce.  Wlien  you  snuff  the  open  air,  you  are  aware  of  its  quality  from  the 
fine  and  icy  net-work,  finer  than  spider's  web,  which  is  woven  instantaneously 
within  your  nostrils  as  the  breath  goes  out^  and  which  is  dissolved  and  spun  again 
with  a  tickling  and  a  tingling  sensation.  The  lungs  imbibe  freely  and  refreshingly 
as  if  cool  wavelets  of  a  brook.  The  snow  squeaks  beneath  the  feet.  Within 
doors  you  are  startled  by  sundry  noises ;  the  timbers  of  the  house  groan,  the  board/i 
contract,  and  tear  up  the  nails  with  a  sound  wliich  rfesembles  the  explosion  of  a 
pistol,  and  is  repeated  at  short  intervals.  The  smoke  rolls  upward  from  the  chim- 
neys in  white  volumes  —  white  as  the  snow  itself.  The  flanks  of  the  horses  arc 
well  powdered,  their  manes  and  shaggy  coats  are  tagged  with  little  pellets,  a  hir- 
sute beard  of  icicles  hangs  fi'om  theh"  chins.  As  they  stand  thus  enveloped  in 
vapor,  and  a  white  stearfi  gushes  from  their  nostrils,  they  seem  hke  m)rthic  crea- 
tures come  back  to  realms  of  matter-of-fact  The  eaves  of  houses  are  adorned  with 
massive,  sharpened  pendents,  which  would  be  deemed  most  rich  if  carved  in  wood 
or  marble,  but  which  are  superber  yet  when  of  transparent  crystals.  This  architect- 
ural ornamentation,  made  by  the  still  and  master-hand  of  Nature,  alas  I  that  it 
should  be  removed  as  quickly,  as  noiselessly,  and  as  magically  as  it  was  fashioned, 
by  a  breath  or  by  vapor,  in  a  night  or  in  a  day ;  that  one  by  one  the  icicles  should 
aU  drop  ofl^  and  nothing  be  left  but  a  rude  uncomely  gutter.  In  the  morning,  the 
windows  of  your  chamber  are  not  covered  with  delicate  frost-work,  in  which  you 
can  trace  out  many  pictures,  but  coated  with  a  thick  snow,  through  which  external 
objects  are  invisible.  If  you  have  courage  to  resume  your  walks,  go  visit  the  pools 
where  you  have  once  dropped  your  line  for' the  speckled  trout,  the  water-course,  the 
cascade,  or  the  cataract  There  you  will  see  superb  congelations,  immense  icicles, 
ilill-dams  are  frozen,  and,  with  all  their  foam  and  frothy  billows,  arrested  and 
petrified  as  by  a  magician's  wand ;  the  great  rocks  are  covered  with  a  massive 
coating,  and  from  the  brow  of  the  dripping  precipice  hang  immense  ice-drops,  sharp 
and  glittering  pendents,  while  shafts  and  columns,  and  ghttcring  boulders  of  every 
form,  are  seen  about,  and  the  whole  landscape  is  arrayed  in  the  utmost  gorgeous- 
ness  of  winter.  < 

*Not  long  ago,  at  the  midnight  hour,  I  sat  inditing  this  by  a  cheerful  light  A 
stealthy  cold  crept  along  the  floor,  and  stole  about  the  feet.  I  heard  the  boards 
and  timbers  cracking,  I  arose  and  piled  on  the  pit«hy  logs,  then  went  out  into  the 
keen  night-air.  TVliat  a  scene  1  The  moon  was  at  the  full.  Within  a  hundred 
yards,  at  the  base  of  a  steep  hill  upon  the  right,  a  range  of  nianly  Doric  columns, 
carved  out  of  native  marble,  and  worthy  of  ancient  Athens,  composing  the  capitol 
on  the  portico  of  this  sovereign  State,  ghstened  in  the  white  beams,  and  a  beautiftil 
dome  was  upheaved  in  the  very  spot  where,  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  tho 
audacious  wolves,  and  bears,  and  catamounts  werc  wont  to  prowl.    All  around  lay 
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a  vast  sccno  of  rolling  mountains,  white  fh)m  peak  to  base,  the  sorfaoe  of  the  snow 
ns  hard  as  ice,  and  glistening  like  purest  alabaster.  It  was  a  cold,  a  glorioas,  yet 
polcmn  sight.  Liglit  without  warmth  1  You  could  read  the  finest  print  I  had  a 
I)olar  feeling,  such  as  Kan'e  had  when  ho  searched  for  Franklin's  graine  among  the 
bergs  of  ice.  I  sniiTcd  and  snuffed  the  breeze  bare-headed  for  a  moment,  and  then 
retreated  into  summer  heat.  Cold  contracts :  it  crystallizes  iron,  and  it  drives  tho 
Boul  into  snug,  concentred  qiwrters.  It  makes  home  pleasant,  and  by  contrast  adds 
a  new  dt-light  and  zest  to  gonial  warmth.  Now  the  historians  please,  now  the 
poets  satisfy.  Ah  1  how  pleasant  to  be  in  a  snug  home,  when  the  tempest  dashes 
against  the  windows  and  upon  the  roof;  or  in  an  illuminated  library  when  the 
winter  howls  without!  But  I  was  about  to  describe  the  physical  effects  of 
intense  cold,  Man  readily  adapts  himself  to  any  dunate,  and  can  live  tivb  Biofri-^ 
gido  —  bo  very  comfortable  at  thirty  degrees  below  zero  —  or  breathe,  like  the  fire- 
king,  in  an  oven  hot  enough  to  bake  bread.  It  is  all  habit  Other  animals  seem 
to  sulTor  little.  Cows  and  horses  bear  the  weather  well  As  to  hogs,  they  are  not 
Fcnsitivc:  they  are  as  tough  as  J.  B. :  either  their  hides  are  leathery  thick,  or 
bristles  are  warm  as  Saxony  wool.  Give  them  provender,  and  a  chance  to  put 
one  hoof  in  the  trough,  and  they  do  not  care  whether  Mercury  goes  up  an  inch  or 
down  a  foot.  I  can  perceive  no  sign  of  suffering  unlcFS  indicated  by  a  grunt  It 
would  bo  unfair  to  interpret  that  dialect  as  expressing  the  voice  of  complaint 

'Binls  sometimes  perish,  and  are  pierced  through  the  vitals  by  a  sharp  icy  dart| 
as  they  are  struck  dead  by  electric  fire ;  but  if  they  belong  to  Northern  climes^  they 
l)ear  up  (jvtma  mctuenfe  sclvi)  with  an  untiring  wing. 

*  The  other  day,  I  saw  a  flight  of  snow-birds  sit  down  in  a  garden-patch  to  pick  at 
the  seed-vessels  of  a  few  dry  weeds,  and  as  they  rose  up  to  fly,  and  wheeled  about, 
they  seemed  like  a  flurry  of  vast  snow-flakes,  their  bosoms  were  *&o  wulto  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  could  whiten  them.'  It  Is  funny  to  see  a  single  file  of  gceso  last 
asleep,  standing  upon  the  ice  on  one  leg,  like  so  many  zanies,  looking  like  the  relics 
of  tliat  great  sliot  once  made  by  Baron  Munchausen.  But  a  Shanghai  rooster  is 
out  of  place  in  this  Latitude.  Ho  can't  stand  it  Tliere  was  a  tall,  scrawny  feltow 
about  the  premises,  and  his  feathers  looked  like  porcupine  quills.  Tlie  first  cold 
snaj)  came,  and  in  the  night  watches  I  no  longer  heard  him  crow  the  hours  in  ac- 
<x>nlance  with  the  town  clock.  In  the  morning  he  came  not  down  from  his  perdi: 
he  gnij-pled  it  with  the  dutch  of  an  eagle's  talons :  it  was  the  grab  of  death. 
From  crtst  to  Pc^pe's  nose,  he  was  as  stiff  ai)iece  of  poultry  as  you  would  find  in 
tlio  stalls.  For  three  months  yet  the  Winter  reigns  lord  paramount,  and  then  the 
tender  buds  will  begin  to  swell,  and  the  willow  bark  turn  yellow  with  tlie  ascend- 
ing sap.  ratieuce!  patience!  Snow-banks  now:  but  with  a  few  more  waxii^ 
waning  moons,  the  cx>axing  zephyrs  will  come  along,  tho  floods  subside,  and  the 
tops  of  Ararat  become  green.  But  when  the  blue-bird  shall  begin  to  dress  his 
.  plumes,  and  twitter  upon  the  naked  branch  ;  when  violets  venture  out  with  fragrant 
breath  in  cosy  coves,  beneath  the  sheltered  rocks ;  when  the  blue  sky  appears  in 
patches  on  the  whito  concave;  then  when  the  rills  and  streams  shall  burst  their 
manacles,  and  gash  their  way,  "with  bulbling  noise,  through  rocks  and  pebbly  beds; 
when  the  tender  Made  puts  forth,  t!)e  swallow  darts  in  his  eccentric  path,  the 
ehiri>in«r  n»l  in  comes  to  build  and  piek  his  dainty  spot  among  thebcughs,  the  little 
martlet,  undeterred  by  romping  children,  once  more  pUisters  up  his  house  be- 
neath the  l>lo(>miug  eaves ;  and  when  tho  summer  bursts  with  floweiy  and  triumph- 
ant process  down  the  vale : 

*  I  know  A  bonk  whereon  the  wild  tbyme  grow&.*  y.  w.  8.* 
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A  Day  among  the  Ice.  —  On  some  sweltering  hot  day  next  sommer, 
reader,  as  you  walk  along  the  sultry  streets,  and  see  the  irregular  blocks 
of  crystal  ice,  slowly  melting  away  upon  the  incipient  mossy-green,  sweat- 
ing pavements  of  the  areas  of  metropolitan  dwellings,  yon  will  perhaps 
call  to  mind  something  of  what  wo  are  going  to  try  to  describe  for  your  in- 
straction,  and  perhaps  edification.  One  bright,  cold  morning  in  late  January, 
we  made  one  of  a  party  of  four,  bound  on  a  trip  to  Rockland  and  Highland 
Lakes,  to  witness,  at  our  leisure,  the  cutting,  gathering,  and  storing  of  ice,  for 
the  New-York  and  other  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  It  was  truly  a  win- 
ter journey.    A  bright  sun  tempered  the  *  nipping  and  et^er  air,'  and  yet  it 

•  bit  shrewdly,'  as  we  ascended  the  hills  of  Rockland,  and  saw  on  our  right  the 
fttoen  Tappaiin-Zee,  with  its  narrow  channel  of  cold,  blue  water  ;  on  onr  left 
the  distant  hills  of  Ramapo,  and  before  ns  the  ^  Great '  and  '  Little ' '  Torn/  and 
the  *  Hook '  mountains,  which  lord  it  over  the  Great  Buy  of  Haverstraw. 
Presently,  the  white  and  silent  lake  spread  out  before  ns ;  dotted  here  and 
there  with  groups  of  men  and  horses  with  their  riders,  looking  like  a  small 

•  allied '  army,  deploying  and  *  strategising '  upon  some  Crimean  plain.  Tho 
great  ice-houses,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  lake,  were  sending  out  their  white 
dteam-pufifs,  indicating  that  all  was  bustle  and  activity  '  thereaway,'  as  well  as 
apon  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  lake  itself.  But  let  us  approach  a  little  nearer, 
aod  *  see  what  we  shall  see.' 

Our  first  purpose  will  be,  to  present  to  the  reader  an  external  view  of  Rock- 
land Lake,  with  the  workmen  upon  it ;  next,  to  sketch  the  manner  in  which  the 
product  of  their  labor  is  harvested  in  the  ice-houses  upon  the  shore ;  and, 

•  thirdly,  and  lastly,'  to  give  an  interior  view  of  the  great  reservoirs  of  which 
we  have  made  mention.  You  descend  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  Scat- 
tered over  its  adjacent  surface,  you  observe  men  seated  upon  a  low  sled-like 
looking  vehicle,  drawn  by  a  span  of  horses.  These  are  numerous  ;  and  are  the 
planes,  beautiful  *  instruments,'  upon  which  one  man  sits,  while  the  snow-ioe  is 
removed  beneath  him,  leaving  a  smooth  surface  of  pure  ice  for  the  operators 
who  are  to  come  after  him.  These  are  followed  by  the  *  scrapers,'  a  triangnlar 
instrument,  also  drawn  by  two  horses,  with  a  man  seated  on  one  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  another  on  the  scraper.  This  operation  removes  all  the  refuse  snow 
and  snow- ice  which  has  been  loosened  and  liberated  by  the  planes.  The  next 
thing  the  observer  remarks,  is  the  process  of  •  marking  out '  in  *  fields,'  in  long 
straight  linos,  like  the  extended  furrows  made  by  an  expert  ploughman,  turning 
up  the  glelx;  in  a  level  pasture-field  in  the  spring-time,  in  the  country.  Then 
follow  the  ice-ploughs,  *  singing  a  quiet  tune,'  as,  with  diflerent  depths  of  punc- 
ture, they  follow  each  other  along  the  marked  lines,  until  they  have  cut  the 
(jelid  ma.-s  to  the  recjuired  depth,  (if  we  remember  rightly  some  five  inchea) 
The  •  fields,'  thus  made,  and  thus  laid  out,  are  now  ready  for  another  set  of 
operators.  It  hhould  be  mentioned,  that  these  great  'fields'  are  tatcedoni, 
with  long  saws,  such  as  are  used  in  the  country  for  separating  saw-mill  logs  : 
with  this  exception,  that  there  is  nobody  at  the  lower  end  of  the  saw  to  co- 
operate :  a  defect  which  struck  us  forcibly,  (as  we  took  the  saw  from  the  hands 
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of  the  operator  and  essayed  to  saw  *  some,' )  and  which  we  suggesteS  to  him. 
His  response  was  peculiar.  He  said  the  operation  was  open  to  that  objection, 
but  if  tfe  would  take  the  lovccr  end,  he  would  do  the  best  with  /<«.  From  that 
moment  we  '  did  n't  seem  to  take  no  ^interest '  in  thai  branch  of  the  ice-bosiness. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  let  us  allude  to  the  watery  avenues,  by  which  these 
'  fields,'  rent  and  dissevered  into  smaller  parcels,  are  to  find  their  way  to  the 
great  storehouses.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  wide  canals,  cut  in  va- 
rious places  on  the  lake,  all  of  which  lead  directly  to  the  great  reservoirs  upon 
the  shore,  and  which  are  kept  from  freezing  in  the  '  still  midnight  cold '  —  that 
works  so  silently  yet  so  effectively  for  the  Knickerlocker  Ice  Company — by 
boats,  passing  and  re-passing  along  them,  in  the  long  nightrwatches :  and  those 
who  man  them,  we  are  glad  to  say,  are  rewarded  with  a  true  Knickerbocker 
generosity  for  their  arduous  service.  The  cross-furrows  in  the  *  fields '  mark 
out  blocks  of  the  uniform  size  of  twenty-two  by  twenty-six  inches.  Their 
.ransparency  and  their  thickness  are  well  known  to  all  of  our  metropolitan 
r^iJers,  who  have  seen  them  going  in,  of  a  summer's  morning,  to  the  ice-de- 
positories of  our  great  hotels,  the  Astor,  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  like,  among 
our  numerous  superb  public  houses.  Well :  *  now  look  sharp.'  Do  you  see 
those  men,  standing  at  regular  intervals,  along  the  outer  line  of  that  distant 

*  field  '  of  planed,  and  swept,  and  marked  and  ploughed  ice  ?  You  do  ?  Well, 
do  you  see  that  they  have  broad  chisel-prys,  as  sharp  as  the  best  axe  you  ever 
swung,  and  that,  *  with  heavy  beat  and  slow,'  they  are  separating  that '  field  * 
(there  are  one  thousand  '  blocks'  in  it !)  from  the  general  mass  of  the  lake's 
solid  covering?  Look  again,  and  you  see  smaller  'fields*  made  from  that; 
then  those  made  less ;  until  by-and-by  the  broad  canals  are  filled  with  oblong 
rafts  of  ice,  cut  to  the  canal-pattern,  and  men  eitlier  gliding  gently  on  them, 

*  pushing  on  and  keeping  moving,'  or  else  drawing  them  with  long  hook-poles, 
toward  their  cold  and  silent  mansion.  We  hope,  reader,  that  you  may  see 
this  clearly ;  because  we  are  now  going  to  approach  the  vast  ice-houses  on  the 
shore.  Observe,  please,  that  the  several  canals  lead  up  to  the  sides  of  these 
vast  reservoirs,  covering  in  all  some  four  acres,  and  thirty-five  feet  in  height 
Take  the  two  largest,  for  example.  You  see  six  *  elevators,*  as  they  are  called, 
or  inclined  rail-way  planes,  leading  down  into  the  canals,  which  canals,  by  plank 
barriers,  are  narrowed  to  the  width  of  the  rail-ways :  and  here  the  narrowed 

*  fields '  are  separated  into  blocks ;  and  an  *  endless  chain  *  revolves  by  steam,  to 
which  iron  fingers  are  attached,  each  of  which  picks  up  a  block ;  and  there,  one 
after  another,  all  day,  and  often  all  night,  as  regular  as  clock-work,  seventy-two  of 
these  blocks,  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  in  regular  succession,  are  ascending 
these '  elevators,'  to  descend,  on  gently-mclined  planes,  to  the  particular  part  of 
the  building  where  the  men  are  waiting  to  pack  it  away  in  uniform  and  succeft- 
s-ive  layers.  And. what  a  sight  it  is  to  see  these  vast  ice-accretions  in  store  I  We 
stood  in  the  great  *  Hall,*  as  it  is  called,  in  the  middle  of  the  largest  structure, 
then  nearly  two-thirds  full,  and  the  only  portion  of  all  the  houses  that  had  not 
been  crowded  to  repletion.  We  were  looking  toward  the  light,  and  as  the  sun 
shone  through  the  blue-green  transparent  cakes,  lighting  up  the  whole  scene 
with  the  subdued,  weird  radiance  of  an  ocean-cave,  we  could  n't  help  dreaming 
that  we  *  dwelt  in  marble  halls '  of  more  than  regal  magnificence.  When  we 
had  seen  how  the  ice  was  protected  from  the  burning  heats  of  summer  by  such 
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non-condactore  as  tan-bark,  charcoal-dost,  rice-chafif,  saw-dost,  fioe  salt-hay,  and 
the  like,  we  descended  with  oor  friends  :  and  after  a  most  agreeable  repast,  at 
the  residence  of  a  hospitable  friend,  we  took  sleigh,  behind  a  span  of  black 
(and  a  little  too  lively)  ponies,  and  were  off  for  Highland  Lake,  eighteen  miles 
distant ;  our  road  leading  through  the  large,  flourishing  village  of  Haverstraw, 
which  *  rambles  '  along  the  west  shore  of  the  great  Bay  of  that  name,  and  un- 
der the  lofty  peak  of  the  '  High  Tom,'  which  pinnacles  the  highland  coast  of 
that  region.  A  drive  of  twelve  miles,  over  a  rood  continually  '  up  hill  and 
down  dale,'  flanked  at  intervals  by  precipices  sheer  down  an  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  brought  us  to  Caldwell's  Landing,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands, 
having  passed  on  our  way  Stoney  Point,  Verplanck's  Point,  and  one  or  two 
other  localities  made  memorable  by  important  deeds  in  the  Revolution.  Or- 
dering supper  to  be  ready  on  our  return,  we  moved  onward,  three  miles 
and  a  half  farther,  when  we  drew  rein  at  a  small  cottage-house  under  the  moun- 
tain, directly  opposite  *  Saint  Anthony's  Nose,'  whose  snow-covered  mass  rose 
cold  and  bleak  into  the  wintry  sky,  making  his  black  nostril,  which  a  train  of 
cars  was  just  entering,  look  doubly  *  pokerish.'  Here  we  dismounted,  and  tak- 
ing a  well-trodden  foot-path  through  the  deep  snow,  we  walked  up  the  hill-sidc 
a  short  distance,  then  over  its  crest  into  a  kind  of  forest  amphitheatre,  as  com- 
pletely shut  out  from  view  as  if  we  had  been  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  in 
the  great  west.  The  solemn  stillness  of  that  winter-forest  was  audible^  so  in- 
tense was  it.  Presently,  at  a  turn  in  the  snow-path,  there  came  suddenly  upon 
the  ear  a  sound  which  actually  seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  atmosphere. 
Like  a  Presence,  it  filled  the  surrounding  wintry  woods.  A  moment  more,  and 
the  cause  of  that  noise  was  revealed.  Standing  low  in  the  basin  scooped  out 
by  Nature  before  us,  arose  the  Highland  Lake  Ice-House^  a  large  square  white 
structure,  like  those  we  have  endeavored  to  depict  at  Rockland.  Not  a  human 
being  was  to  be  seen,  except  ourselves —  four  *  Knickerbockers,'  by  profes- 
sion and  *  community  of  feeling.'  High  up  before  us,  like  water-troughs  lead- 
ing down  from  a  distant  height  to  a  high  flouring-mill  in  some  deep  gorge  or 
ravine,  came  the  ice-troughs,  or  *  leaders,'  resting  upon  tressel-work  support- 
ers, and  terminating  in  two  spiral  rail-ways,  through  which  the  building  was 
filled  with  the  unsown,  uncultivated,  but  most  prolific  and  bountiful  ice-harvest. 
These  troughs,  or  '  leaders '  disappeared  entirely  in  the  distance :  and  all  that 
we  saw,  was  the  huge  blocks,  immense  in  size,  that  with  a  swiftness  greater 
than  that  of  any  locomotive  that  ever  flew  over  an  iron  rail,  with  *  a  rush,  a 
roar,  and  a  rumble,'  came,  as  if  from  out  the  very  sky  toward  which  we  were 
looking  up  at  them,  and  whirled  round,  and  finally  up,  the  spiral  rail-ways, 
and  so,  with  diminished  speed  into  the  great  ice-house,  where  they  are  re- 
ceived by  a  full  corps  of  workmen,  and  *  slode '  into  the  places  which  they  are 
to  occupy,  until  called  from  their  icy  cavern,  in  the  fervors  of  the  summer-sol- 
stice. No  one  could  sec  this,  and  say  that  it  was  not  sublime.  *  Great  power, 
in  motion,'  says  Burkb,  '  is  always  sublime  : '  and  these  immense  blocks  of  ice, 
rushing  on,  at  regular  intervals,  and  with  inconceivable  swiftness,  with  no  visi- 
ble propelling  force,  and  depositing  themselves  unseen,  was  an  almost  aw/ul 
development  of  the  fact.  At  the  speed  with  which  those  immense  cakes  of  ice 
flew,  each  one  would  have  crushed  an  elephant,  had  that  graceful  and  fragile 
quadruped  crossed  its  track. 
VOL.  XLvn.  21 
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Little  remains  to  be  added,  in  illustration  of  this  scene.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  by  a  snow-path,  we  followed  the  Meaders,*  or  ice-troughs  up  to  the  lake, 
which  is  small,  but  deep,  and  very  clear  and  pure,  and  surrounded,  in  its  still 
and  sheltered  basin,  by  a  circular  wall  of  beautifully-picturesque  hills.  It 
affords  a  single  *  crop  '  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  tons  of  ice,  of  the  best 
kind,  which  is  the  capacity  of  the  building  where  it  is  stored.  The  process  of 
preparing,  cutting,  etc.,  is  the  same  as  at  Rockland  Lake  ;  but  no  machinery  is 
required  to  take  it  out.  It  floats  from  a  dead  level  into  the  *  leaders,'  and 
starts  upon  its  inclined  rail-way  plane  *  of  its  own  motion.*  From  the  great 
reservoir  it  is  taken,  when  wanted,  by  another  short  inclined  plane,  not  a 
stone's-throw  off,  (we  do  n't  mean  our  old  friend  the  eminent  portrait-painter 
Elliott's  stone's  throw,  for  that,  *  Young  Kxick  '  avers,  is  half-a-mile,)  to  the 
dock  and  the  ice-barges  that '  lie  thereby '  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson. 
The  entire  distance,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  lake  is  somewhat  under  eighty 
rods.  For  convenience  of  cutting,  securing,  storing,  and  shipping  ice,  the 
facilities  afforded  at  Rockland  and  Highland  Lakes,  are  not  surpassed,  if  they 
are  equalled,  in  America,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  We  have  given 
our  readers  a  faithful  picture  —  in  no  respect  exaggerated  ;  contrariwise,  we 
have  really  understated  what  we  saw,  and  marvelled  at,  and  wonderfully  en- 
joyed —  and  we  trust  that  when  they  stir  the  ice  in  their  champagne,  or  clink 
it  against  a  tumbler  of  pure  Croton,  or  sip  it  in  ice-cream,  or  other  gelid  deli- 
cacies, in  the  coming  summer,  they  will  have  received  a  new  impression  as  to 
how  ice,  in  vast  masses,  is  secured,  and  stored,  and  brought  to  market,  for 
daily  use,  in  the  Great  Metropolis,  and  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Let  us  look  at  it  for  a  moment,  as  exhibited  in  a  brief  newspaper  ac- 
count of  the  business  and  facilities  of  the  '  Knickerbocker  Ice-Company^ : 

*  RocKLAXD  Lake,  being  within  thirty-five  miles  of  New-York,  immediately  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Hudson,  and  furnishing,  as  it  does,  the  best  quality  of  ice,  either  for 
shippin;^,  or  for  family  use,  is  the  most  raluable  property  of  the  kind  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis,  and  has  for  years  supplied  the  city  with  more  than  half  the  ice  con- 
sumed by  its  inhabitants,  and  its  trade  and  shipping.  At  this  point  the  Company  has 
eight  ice-houses,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  four  acres,  and  capable  of  storing  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons  of  ice !  Two  of  these  houses,  which  will  con- 
tain about  forty  thousand  tons  each,  are  furnished  with  steam-engines,  of  forty-horse 
power,  for  taking  ice  out  of  the  lake,  and  elevating  it,  by  means  of  inclined  planes,  into 
the  houses.  Here,  on  the  nineteenth  of  January,  the  Company  had  not  far  from  one 
thousand  men  employed  in  securing  the  present  crop  of  ice!  At  'Rockland-Lake 
Landing '  the  Company  has  about  one-and-a-half  acres  of  land,  on  which  there  is  a  ca- 
pacious  ice-house,  a  dock,  and  dry-dock,  a  hotel,  bams,  sheds,  etc.  This  land  has  a  river- 
front of  about  one  thousand  feet.  At '  Fort  MoNTGOMEBy,*  (this  is  Highland  Lake,  just 
described,)  the  Company  has  an  ice-house,  which  stores  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
tons  of  ice.  At  uF^opuft,  they  have  an  ice-house,  holding  about  twenty-two  thousand  tons 
of  ice,  which  is  taken  from  the  river  by  steam-power,  as  at  Rockland  Lake.  At  *  Binnt' 
water,'  better  known  perhaps  as  *  Cole's  Pond,*  they  have  an  ice-house  which  stores 
about  six  thousand  tons.  This  pond  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  ^sopus. 
At  Rhimlrrk,  the  Company  owns  the  'Long  Dock,*  and  an  ice-house  storing  twenty 
thousand  tons,  recently  built.  At  Fl'ithusli,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  they  have 
also  a  house  holding  fifteen  thousand  tons;  and  at  Barrytovrn,  still  another,  holding 
ten  thousand  tons.* 

Now  this  is  a  small  paragraph,  but  it  tells  a  large  story,  and  one  that  is 
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true  in  all  particulars.  Fourteen  barges,  with  a  carrying  tonnage  of  six  thou- 
sand tons ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses,  drawing  over  a  hundred  ice- wag- 
gons about  the  city.  TTiese  are  the  vehicles  that  you  see  *  dropping  coolness 
and  refreshment '  in  all  the  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis,  as  they '  go  on 
their  way  rejoicing '  many  a  thirsty  soul.  When  you  are  awaiting  your  morn- 
ing three  or  six  pounds,  reader,  in  the  coming  hot  days,  and  are  asking,  *  Hasn't  , 
the  Ice-man  been  round  yet  ? '  you  will '  think  on  these  things.* 

But  let  us  be  *  getting  along  home.'  We  all  —  *  us  four  and  no  more ' — 
walked  by  the  solitary  snow-path,  through  the  silent  and  leafless  woods,  until 
in  a  moment  the  frozen  Hudson  spread  before  us,  and  St.  Anthony's  Nose, 
blue  with  the  cold,  arose  before  us.  Arrived  at  the  cottage,  we  uncovered  our 
ponies,  who  were  warm  and  comfortable,  took  sleigh,  and  before  the  evening 
gloaming  had  come  on,  we  had  arrived  at  Caldwell's,  where  a  supper-dinner 
awaited  us,  such  as  you  could  scarcely  find  in  our  city :  delicious  tea  and  ex- 
cellent coffee  ;  tenderest  beef-steak ;  the  rarest  delicacies  of  pickles  ;  the  regu- 
lar Knickerbocker  dough-nuts,  or  kruUers ;  with  nameless  other  *  goodies,' 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize  :  the  whole  presided  over  by  a  lady 
of  the  old  school ;  with  manners  dignified,  quiet,  gentle  ;  a  face  and  complexion 
pleasant  and  most  fair  and  engaging :  like  a  beautiful  apple,  dried  a  little,  but 
unwithered  and  without  a  wrinkle,  and  beaming  with  the  *  quiet  evening  sun- 
shine of  a  good  heart.'  After  supper,  we  waited  until  the  moon  arose  upon 
the  lovely,  though  bleak  landscape,  and  then  departed  for  our  '  several  places 
of  aboda'  As  to  what  we  saw  and  experienced  on  our  way  homeward,  pleasant 
or  otherwise,  we  shall  hope  to  have  something  to  say  of  that  hereafter.  As  our 
colored  Rockland  orator,  *  Black  Sam,'  says,  when  in  one  of  his  extempore  ad- 
dresses he  raises  an  *  argument '  which  he  can  neither  explain  nor  illustrate, 
*  Question  on  dat  I '    But  *  ho  more  at  present/  *  any  how ! ' 


A  Beautiful  Composition  by  Gen.  Jackson.  —  The  following  beautiful  in- 
scription is  engraved  upon  the  tomb-stone  of  the  wife  of  General  Jackson, 
erected  over  her  grave  in  Tennessee.  It  was  written  by  the  brave  old  Greneral 
himself ;  and  for  terseness  and  beauty  of  expression,  has  seldom  been  exceeded 
by  any  similar  monumental  record.  We  derive  the  copy  from  which  we  quote, 
from  an  esteemed  friend,  who  has  carried  it  in  his  pocket-book  so  long  that  it 
has  become  well-nigh  illegible  : 

'Herb  lie  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Jackson,  wife  of  President  Jackson,  who  died 
on  the  twenty- second  day  of  December,  affcd  sixty-one  rears.  Her  face  was  fair,  her 
person  pleasing,  her  temper  amiable,  and  her  heart  kind.  She  delighted  in  relieving 
the  wants  of  her  fellow-creatures,  and  cultivated  that  divine  pleasure  by  the  most  lib- 
eral and  unpretending  methods.  To  the  poor  she  was  a  benefactress ;  to  the  rich  she 
was  an  example;  to  the  wretched  a  coratorter;  to  the  prosperous  an  ornament:  her 
pity  went  hand  in  hand  with  her  benevolence ;  and  she  thanked  her  Creator  for  hcmg 
permitted  to  do  good.  A  beinp^  so  gentle  and  yet  so  virtuous,  slander  might  wound 
out  could  not  dishonor:  even  Death,  when  he  tore  her  from  the  arms  of  her  husband, 
could  but  transplant  her  to  the  bosom  of  her  God.' 

How  much  love,  veneration,  and  true  feeling  enter  into  this  heart-felt,  fer- 
yent  epitaph  I    It  is  among  the  best  of  the  many  great  and  sententious  things 
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that  came  from  the  old  Hero's  heart  and  pen.  lie  was  a  good  husband,  a 
faithful  friend,  a  Etem  patriot  —  a  noble  American,  in  heart  and  soul.  We  are 
sorry  now  that  we  ever  gave  a  vote  again>t  him.  Time  brings  wondroiu 
changes^  when  Death  has  set  his  seal  npon  the  deeds  and  events  of  an  eminent 
public  life. 


Gossip  with  Keadeiis  and  Correspoxdexts. — If  the  reader  does  n't  langli 
as  heartily  as  we  did  at  *  Gideon  Grinder's  Tiirket/- Raffle*  we  make  a  bad  wa- 
ger of  an  affirmative  *  guess.*  We  have  known  just  such  an  old  '  Slt-boots  '  of 
a  *  Friend  *  as  Mr.  I-.elaxd  describes  : 

*TALKi!fQ  about  tiirkey-rafflc?/  said  Gideon,  *  I  always  think  of  the  first  one  I  ever 
dipped  into.  When  I  vrua  about  sixteen,  mr  father  thought  it  high  time  for  me  to  be 
moving  into  busino99.  I  hud  always  lired  down  in  Delaware  on  the  farm  till  this  time ' 
so  I  started  for  the  city  with  a  letter  to  my  uncle.  Now  uncle  was  a  staunch  old  Quaker, 
in  the  dry-good  business,  and  he  at  once  took  me  into  his  store  to  let  me  learn  busineaa, 
and  into  his  home  to  liK>k  after  me  out  of  business,  so  that  I  was  pretty  well  guarded  at 
both  comers.  Tint  boys  will  be  boys,  and  I  soon  found  among  the  young  men  in  the 
store  one  or  two  who  were  willing  enough  to  teach  me  city-ways.  I  was  a  prettj  apt 
scholar.  Well,  time  flow  round,  and  one  Christmas-eve,  about  two  years  afier  I  came 
up  to  the  city,  I  was  down  at  the  store  packing  goods  to  fill  some  order,  along  with  an- 
other young  man  named  Nat.  Says  Nat.  to  me : 
*  *  GiD.,  my  boy,  this  is  rather  hard,  to  have  to  work  on  Christmas^re,  ant  it  ? ' 
'  *  Rather! '  I  answered :  '  but  then  to-morrow  is  Christmas,  and  we  '11  have  that  for 
a  holiday,  any  way ! ' 

* '  Not  as  you  knows  on ! '  said  Nat.  Nat.  used  a  p^reat  many  slan^  phrases.  Then  he 
added :  '  Old  Sua  dwell  (my  esteemed  uncle)  said  he  should  give  us  to-morrow  as  holi- 
day, except  a/'  w  hours  in  the  niornin;:*  when  we  mipfht  pack  some  floods  to  fill  that 
Mobile  order — just  f.ir  exercise  I  Now  Git).,  if  we  do  have  to  come  down  here  to-mop- 
row,  we  will  just  make  a  time  of  it  —  you  had  better  believe!  I*m  ji:uin{|r  to  bring  a 
bottle  of  whiskey,  and  if  there  *s  any  virtue  in  that  old  counting-house  stove,  it's  got  to 
come  out  in  the  bhiipe  of  hot  water;  so  hurrah  for  whiskey-punches! ' 

'  There  was  simiethinp  irresistibly  attractive  to  me  in  the  idea.  Here,  right  in  my  es- 
teemed uncle's  stnm^-hold  to  brew  that  awful  abomination  called  by  the  world's  people 
whiskey-punch  ;  in  this  store,  where  six  days  of  the  week  ho  was  bodily  present,  and 
mentally  present  on  the  seventh.  *  It  shall  be  done ! '  said  I  to  Nat.  And  then  we 
went  to  wi>rk  in  earnest  and  packed  the  gr)ods,  nailed  up  the  boxes,  marked  them,  and 
having  finished  this  much,  we  went  down  stairs  to  the  counting-room ;  for  we  had  been 
at  work  up.stairs  while  packing.  The  head-clerk,  who  was  busy  at  the  books,  told  na 
we  might  f^o^  and  he  would  leave  the  keys  at  my  uncle*s  house. 

' '  Mr.  Shadwell,'  '  said  he  to  us, '  says  you  must  pack  those  goods  for  Mobile  to- 
morrow morning,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  through  you  can  have  Uic  rest  of  the  day  to 
yourselves.' 

'* Thank  you  for  nothing,'  said  Nat.  to  me  in  a  low  voice;  and  we  left  the  store.  It 
was  a  bitter  cold  night,  and  as  we  passed  an  oyster-cellar,  Nat.  spoke  out  again: 

'  *GiD.,  what  do  you  »aj  to  a  few  of  the  natives  on  the  half-shell?' 

*  *  Done  I '  1  replied :  '  I  can  stow  away  half-a-dozen.'  So  down  we  went  There  was 
a  crowd  in  then.',  and  great  excitement  round  a  table,  where  a  man  stood  with  dice-box 
rattling  the  bones.  Having  eaten  the  oysters  and  finished  a  couple  of  glasses  of  ale, 
we  turucd  to  see  what  caused  the  crowd  and  excitement 

<<A  turkey-raffle r  said  Nat:  *han«hl  here's  a  cheap  way  to  win  aChtistinaa- 
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dinner.  And  look  what  fat  turkeys !  I  'm  bound  to  have  one  chance.*  So  Nat.  put  down 
his  money ;  and  at  the  sight  of  his  boldness  I  determined  to  go  in  too :  so  fcontributed ; 
and  after  the  amount  was  made  up,  the  dice  were  duly  thrown,  and  a  famous  large  gob- 
bler fell  to  the  share  of  a  beef-steak-faced,  burly,  *  broth  of  a  boy,'  who  was  porter  in 
the  store  next  to  my  uncle's.  I  tried  my  luck  the  second  time,  and  by  great  good  luck 
threw  the  highest;  and  a  rousing  hen -turkey  became  mine.  Now  I  had  never  given  it 
a  thought  that  I  should  have  such  good-fortune ;  and  as  I  took  up  the  defunct  hen-tur- 
key, I  felt  'sold,'  without  being  so. 
* '  What  shall  I  do  with  her  ? '  I  asked  Nat. 

*  *  Why,'  answered  Nat.,  *  take  her  down  to  the  store  and  leave  her  there.  To-morrow 
morning  bright  and  early  we  '11  get  her,  have  her  cooked  here  at  the  cellar,  and  have 
her  sent  back  to  the  store,  and  have  a  first-rate  Christmas-dinner  all  to  ourselves.  I 
board  up  at  old  Mrs.  Shinby's  boarding-house,  and  I  wo  n't  get  any  thing  fit  to  eat 
there ;  and  your  uncle,  Old  Shadwbll,  never  makes  a  spread  on  Christmas ;  so  it 's  the 
best  thing  we  can  do.* 

*  I  agreed  with  Nat.,  and  we  both  started  for  the  store,  but  the  head-clerk  had  gone, 
cleared  out,  and  the  store  was  locked  up. 

*  *  Well,'  spoke  Nat.  ;  *  there 's  no  help  for  it ;  you  '11  have  to  take  her  home  with  yon, 
and  keep  her  all  night.  But  mind  you,  bring  her  down  to  the  store  with  you  bright  and 
early.* 

*  *  All  right,  Nat.  ;  you'll  see  her  in  the  morning ;  *  and  so  saying  I  put  her  under  my 
over-coat,  held  her  by  the  neck  with  one  hand,  and  covered  her  body  and  tail  as  well  as 
I  could  with  the  coat-skirts  with  my  other  hand,  and  propelled  toward  my  esteemed 
uncle  Shadwell's  house.  Arrived  there  I  rang  the  bell  softly,  and  as  the  servant-maid 
opened  the  door  I  rushed  in,  nearly  oversetting  her,  so  great  was  my  anxiety  to  reach 
my  chamber  unobserved;  but  my  foot  tripped  over  the  door-mat,  and  falling,  the  hen- 
turkey  shot  out  about  six  feet  ahead  of  me  into  the  entry. 

'*  Och,  shure,  misther  Gideon,  and  are  yiz  afther  bringing  a  babe  inter  the  house  ?  * 
asked  Biddt,  as  the  flesh-colored  mass  shone  out  under  the  light  of  the  hall-lamp. 

*  *  Keep  quiet,  Biddy,'  said  I,  hastily  picking  up  my  turkey :  *  it 's  not  a  baby,  only  a 
Christmas  present; '  and  I  darted  up-stoirs  just  as  my  esteemed  uncle's  snuff-colored 
coat  was  seen  coming  out  of  the  parlor,  and  his  voice  came  winding  up-stairs : 

*  *  Gideon,  what  is  thee  doing  ? ' 

*  *  I  fell  on  the  stairs,  uncle ! '  I  shouted  back ;  and  so  I  was  allowed  to  gain  my  cham- 
ber in  the  third-story  back-room  without  any  further  impediment.  It  was  a  fine,  clear, 
cold,  moon-light  night,  and  I  determined  I  would  hang  the  turkey  out  of  the  window, 
where  I  thought  no  one  would  see  it,  and  take  it  in  early  in  the  morning,  and  after 
breakfast  carry  it  down  to  the  store  and  dispose  of  it  as  Nat.  had  proposed.  Thinking 
over  the  turkey  I  soon  fell  asleep,  and  in  my  dreams  I  distinctly  heard  my  esteemed 
uncle  Shadwell's  voice  saying : 

*  *  Gideon,  thee  is  very  thoughtful  to  remember  thy  relations  thus.  There  was  need 
of  a  turkey,  and  thou  hast  brought  it.  Rise,  take  in  thy  fowl,  and  hand  it  to  me,  for  thy 
aunt  will  see  that  it  is  hung  up  with  care  and  drawn  with  neatness!* 

*  *  It's  already  drawn.    I  drew  it  to-night  at  a  raf '    This  I  spoke  out  loud.    A 

sharp  rap  at  my  chamber-door  showed  me  that  I  had  answered  a  question  made  in 
the  body.    I  opened  the  door.    There  stood  my  uncle. 

*  *  Gideon,'  said  he ;  '  I  was  out  in  the  garden,  and  happening  to  glance  upward,  I  saw 
thy  Christmas  present  for  thy  uncle  hanging  at  thy  bed-room  window.  Thee  is  very 
kind ;  thee  need  not  wait  till  the  morrow,  but  even  give  it  to  me  now.  I  will  confide 
it  to  thy  Aunt  Prudence,  and  she  will  see  that  the  cook  draws  it,  and  hangs  it  up  in 
the  area.* 

*  Had  old  Shadwell  turned  a  hose-pipe  at  me,  and  soaked  me  with  water,  he  could  n't 
have  stunned  me  more.  However,  I  made  a  virtue  out  of  a  necessity,  and,  taking  in 
the  turkey,  I  handed  it  to  him. 

*  *  How  much  did  thee  give  for  it,  Gideon  ?  * 
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'  *  0  uncle ! '  said  I ;  'do  n't  oak  the  price  of  a  present'  I  did  n't  belieTO  it  would 
conform  to  bis  ideas  of  propriety  had  I  told  him  that  I  won  it  at  arafiSe. 

*  *  Well,  Gideon-,  thee  is  one  of  the  world's  people,  and  have  strange  ways ;  but  I  wo  n't 
press  thee  to  know  how  much  thee  gave ;  perhaps  thou  hast  been  cheated ;  for  the 
chicken-hucksters  in  the  market  worship  Mammon.  Let  it  go.  I  thank  thee  for  thy 
present' 

'  And  down  stairs  he  went,  while  I  returned  to  bed  mad  as  a  hornet,  and  yet  in  the 
interrals  of  anger  ready  to  laugh  at  the  ease  with  which  my  esteemed  uncle  had 
'  boned '  that  turkey.  Next  morning  at  breakfast,  Aunt  Puudxncb  greeted  me  with  a 
smile  and  said : 

* '  Gideon,  thee  was  very  kind  to  present  us  with  that  turkey.  We  will  have  it  for 
dinner  to-day.  So  remember  to  come  home  early.'  I  went  down  to  the  store,  and 
when  I  had  told  Nat.  of  my  misfortune,  great  was  his  wrath ;  however,  he  calmed 
down,  and  after  abusing  my  esteemed  uncle  like  a  pickpocket,  he  brought  out  a  bottle 
of  whiskey,  put  some  water  on  to  boil  on  the  stove,  and  in  the  interim  we  packed  the 
goods.  After  we  got  through  with  this,  Nat.  brought  out  lemons  and  sugar,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  had  the  tallest  kind  of  a  punch  brewed,  and  sat  till  dinner-time  dis- 
cussing its  merits.  Then  we  rose  up,  and  with  slightly  clouded  '  intellcx '  started  for 
our  different  homes.  When  I  reached  Uncle  Shadwell's,  and  sat  down  to  dinner, 
great  was  my  disgust  at  seeing  the  turkey  brought  on  boiled.  A  boiled  turkey  as  a 
piece  de  resistance  I  despise.  And  Uncle  Shadweel  I  There  he  stood,  carvin^knife  in 
hand,  ready  to  go  in  and  cut  off  the  wings.  Delusive  hope !  a  hand-saw  would  hare 
been  more  useful  than  that  steel  blade,  sharp  as  it  was.  First  slily  coquetting  with  the 
steel,  Uncle  Shadwell  next  plunged  the  fork  into  the  turkey,  and  then  made  his  first 
cut  at  the  turkey ;  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  cut  out  gun-flints  with  a  rasor ! 
Uncle  Shad,  grew  red  in  the  face;  he,  the  man  of  peace,  yet  prince  of  carvers,  not  able 
to  cut  a  turkey  1    He  made  a  second  attempt. 

' '  Gideon,'  said  he,  *  the  hucksters  have  proved  too  much  for  thee  I  They  hare  sold 
thee  an  aged  turkey.' 

'  The  punch  was  in  my  head,  and  as  I  looked  round  the  table  at  the  guests,  (for  two  or 
three  had  been  invited,)  I  answered  very  meekly: 

*  *  I  thought  she  was  tender  and  true  I ' 

<  *  Truly  tough,'  replied  my  uncle,  *  but  not  tender.  Thee  and  friends  will  have  but  a 
tough  dinner  to-day.'  And  so  it  turned  out ;  boiled  leather  would  have  been  tender 
compared  to  it  But  I  had  my  revenge  for  losing  my  turkey  in  the  sad-looking  faces 
around  me,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  next  time  Uncle  Shadwell  saw  a 
turkey  hanging  by  moon-light  out  of  his  nephew's  window,  ho  would  n't  at  least  hare 
a  Christmas  dinner  on  the  strength  of  it.  So  ended  the  fruits  of  my  first  turkey- 
rafliel'  

TriE  annexed  lines  were  prefixed  to  the  New-Year's  Address  of  the  carrier 
of  *The  Age*  a  weekly  journal  published  in  Maine.  They  are  very  original 
and  striking :  and  we  are  sorry  that  the  kind  correspondent  from  whom  we 
derive  them,  did  not  permit  us  to  sec  how  the  machine '  worked/  and  what 
kind  of  poetry  it  *  turned  out/  after  it  *  got  under  way  : ' 

'  The  fire  shines  bright  on  the  hearth  at  night, 
And  the  curtains  droopinglow 
Fling  a  rosy  gleam  o'er  the  Poet's  dream, 
As  his  fancies  come  and  go. 

'  IIi»  brow  is  pale,  and  the  rattling  hail 

That  falls  on  the  frosty  pane. 
Can't  break  the  sleep  that  his  worn  eyes  keep. 
As  if  never  to  wake  again. 
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'  Yet  bark !  be  bears,  tbongb  witb  balf-closed  ears. 

On  the  door  a  rapping  low, 
Still  he  turns  not  round  at  the  gentle  sound, 
But  simply  murmurs,  *  Pob  I 

*  *  'Tis  only  the  bird  tb'at  Edgar  beard, 
As  he  tapped  at  the  window  so. 
And  I  ^m  no  craven  to  fear  a  Raven, 
Or  let  in  a  beggarly  crow/ 

'^Hark !  it  raps  ae^in,  and  with  might  and  main : 

The  Poet  awakes  at  last, 
And  opens  the  door,  as  with  angry  roar 
The  wild  wind  hurries  past. 

*  'Tis  the  Carrier-Boy,  who  wishes  him  joy. 

And  asks  in  a  faltering  tone. 
If  he  will  write  a  few  lines  that  night, 
And  kindly  give  him  the  loan. 

*  The  Poet  looks  wild  at  the  blue-eyed  child, 

Then  clutches  him  by  the  hair. 
And  makes  him  abide  by  the  chimney-side, 
As  he  sinks  back  in  his  chair  — 

'Pulls  up  the  machine,  and  with  dreadful  mien 

He  oils  each  rusty  wheel. 
Then  seizes  the  crank,  and  with  many  a  yank, 
Brings  out  a  poetic  squeal.' 

How  Yankee  is  *yank!*  The  other  evening,  coming  up  through  the 
thick-ribbed  ice  in  the  steamer  *  Neiu-HaveUf  with  our  friend  Captain 
HuLSE,  we  observed  in  the  saloon,  standing  upon  a  marble  table,  a  beautiful 
Pin- Tail  DucL  It  was  shot  by  the  Captain  on  one  of  the  great  bayous  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  had  been  most  admirably  preserved  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  cele- 
brated Taxidermist  While  we  were  examining  the  bird,  and  expressing  our 
admiration  of  its  glossy,  gray-mottled  plumage,  Captain  Hulse,  with  charac- 
teristic generosity,  made  us  a  present  of  it.  With  hearty  thanks,  we  gave 
it '  acceptance  bounteous,'  and  that  same  night  took  it  home  with  us.  It  was 
placed  upon  a  tall  stand  in  the  sanctum,  of  which  pleasant  apartment  it  at  once 
established  itself  as  a  prominent  and  graceful  ornament.  In  the  morning, 
when  Mart  came  in  to  '  dust '  the  apartment,  she  saw  the  bird ;  slipped  quietly 
out,  shutting  the  door  carefully  behind  her,  and  said  to  Dame  Knick  :  *  0 
Ma'am !  there 's  a  beautiful  duck  in  the  sanctum,  and  I  want  to  catch  it  I  One 
of  the  windows  is  open  onto  the  piazza,  and  I  want  to  go  out  and  shut  it,  to 
keep  the  duck  in ! '  And  out  she  went,  and  did  shut  the  window  and  blind  for 
that  purpose.  Now  if  this,  which  is  ail  exact  and  literal  fact,  is  not  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  Bell's  skill,  not  to  say  genius^  we  do  n't  know  what  could  be.  The 
bird  was  truly  *  as  natural  as  life,  -  -  -  The  correspondent  who  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing pellucid  and  comprehensive  *  Lecture  on  2'ruthf*  we  rather  suspect  is 
personally  acquainted  with  John  Phcenix,  alias  *  John  P.  Squibob  : '  certain 
it  is,  their  styles  are  so  much  alike  that  you  *  can't  tell  t*  other  from  which.' 
Professor  Vaurien,  it  will  be  seen,  (every  body  is  a  *  Professor '  now-a-days,) 
nding  himself,  *  unexpectedly,*  of  course,  invited,  through  the  influence  of  his 
personal  friend,  the  Hon.  Prurient  L.  Halfjohn,  to  deliver  a  moral  lecture 
before  the  '  Biological  Institute,'  selected  for  the  subject  of  his  discourse  the 
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application  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  to  Truth  in  general.  The 
report  has  been  received,  through  a  letter  from  the  author  to  an  intimate 
friend : 

'An  intelligent  and  fashionable  audience,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Biological 
Society,  their  friends,  and  the  representatives  of  the  city  press,  having  assembled,  the 
lecturer  was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Pruribnt  L.  Halfjohx,  with  a  few  brief  and  felici- 
tous remarks ;  after  which,  bowing  urbanely  to  the  ladies,  and  directing  the  sommaiy 
expulsion  of  a  rude  boy  who  had  crawled  in  at  a  window  without  paying.  Professor 
Vacrien  commenced  as  follows : 

•In  a  popular  work,  which  maybe  found  upon  the  centre-table  of  every  lady,  and  in  the  library 
of  every  statesman  —  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  allude  to  the  First  Volume  of  Sir  Wjlltkb  Soorr't 
Infantry  Tactics  —  the  following  striking  paragraph  occurs : 

'  The  object  of  the  •  ahout  fac6  *  is  to  face  to  the  rear.' 

*  The  contemplation  of  the  singular  fact  thus  evolved  in  the  simple  and  forcible  lan^age  of  tiia 
great  Poet,  has  developed  some  con.sidcratlons  upon  the  constitution  of  Truth,  which  I  now  pro- 
pose to  present  perspicuously  to  your  minds.  In  so  doing,  the  nak<^  truth  will  be  exhibited,  with 
a  decent  regard  fi>r  public  opinion,  and  the  falsity  of  the  assertion,  made  in  one  of  the  poems  of 
Coleman  and  Stetson,  that '  Truth  liea  in  the  bottom  of  a  well/  rendered  apparent  by  a  cootm  of 
philosophical  reasoning. 

•By  a  beautiful  applfcatinn  of  the  differential  theory,  the  singular  tact  is  demonstrated,  that  all 
Integra's  assume  the  forms  of  the  atoms  of  which  they  are  composed,  with,  however,  in  every  oaae* 
the  Important  addition  of  a  constant,  which,  like  the  tail  of  a  tadpole,  may  be  dropped  on  certain 
occasions  when  it  becomes  troublesome.  Hence,  it  will  evidently  follow,  that  space  Is  roond, 
though,  in  viewing  It  from  certain  positions,  the  presence  of  the  cumbrous  addendum  may  slightly 
modify  the  delinity  of  its  rotundity.  To  ascertain  and  fix  the  conditions  under  which,  In  the  defi- 
nite consideration  of  indefinite  immensity,  the  inflnitessimal  incertitudes,  which,  bomogeneonsly  ag- 
gregated, compose  the  idea  of  space,  admit  of  the  compatible  retention  of  this  ooostant,  would 
form  a  beautiful  and  healthy  recreation  for  the  inquiring  mind :  but,  pertaining  more  properly  to 
the  metaphysician  than  to  the  ethical  student,  it  cannot  enter  into  the  present  dlscnssion. 

*It  is  here  alluded  to  as  the  opening  to  a  field  of  contemplation  and  inveetlgation  worthy  th« 
examination  of  those  rei>resentatives  of  the  nation,  who  have,  at  present,  abundant  leisure  to  de- 
vote to  such  vigorous  mental  exercise.  Our  immediate  business  is  with  the  troublesome  constant 
in  Its  generality.  "We  do  not  need  to  particularize ;  as  Punt  the  Elder  remarked  of  the  needle  In 
the  hay-mow :  *  It  w  ill  do  to  reason  nrnm  in  bnlk.*  Assuming,  for  present  oonvenlenoe,  that  &oti 
are  things,  let  us  reason  acconlingly :  deliberately,  for  time  is  eternal;  and  cautiously,  fbr  nothing 
can  be  more  uncertain  than  facts  <m(l  tlic  presence  of  the  peculiar  constant  adds  to  the  uncertainty 
instead  of  annullinsr  it,  integrals  though  facts  be.  As,  In  our  small  but  efficient  Navy,  one  man 
cannot,  unnssistod,  bo  guilty  of  mutiny,  so  cannot  his  individual  volition  be  creative  of  fact  In 
fact,  fact  cannot  bo  created.  It  must  preexist,  and  to  that  preexistence,  as  well  as  to  the  fkct  itaeU^ 
must  bo  att.iclud  and  mentAlty  comprehended  the  variable  constant  That  mental  comprehen- 
sion must  be  dual ;  of  the  mind  that  promulges,  and  of  the  soul  that  is  Impressed  by  it,  both  re- 
taining, being  intogral.%  the  variable  invariable.  From  these  simple  considerations  we  draw  fbe 
substance  of  what  vain  mortals,  each  with  his  or  her  changeable  constant  attached,  call  TairrK. 

*TiiuTn  involves  the  inception  of  lt<«  precxlstence,  followed  by  enunciation  and  comprehenalont 
and  accoinptmled  in  both  mental  essences,  by  homogeneous  arrangements  of  accordant  constants 
of  variable  constitution. 

'  With  this  clear  view  of  an  hitherto  misunderstood  conception,  its  positive  applicability  to  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  the  world  b  rendered  impracticable  without  an  equally  lucid  consideration  oi  at- 
tendant constants  too  numerous  to  be  readily  reconcilable  with  one  another  and  with  the  sntijeet 
imder  dl^cus^lon.  And  under  this  difficulty  has  the  world  existed  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  so  it  will  continue  to  roll  on  while  time  shall  last,  accompanied 
by  Its  ever-increasing  swarm  of  variable  invariables! 

*  Ingenious  Approximations  are  all  that  the  patient  investigator  dares  to  substitute  for  the  remote 
Truth,  which  like  the  lost  rieia<i,  every  one  thinks  he  can  see.  So  standoth  the  world  gazing 
agape  upon  plethoric  immensity  and  saying,  ^Tbere  is  Truth  I '  The  world,  here  alluded  to,  Is  n 
aggregation  of  individuals  with  their  respective  constants  in  various  states  of  order  and  oonfiiakMi. 
Buppose  a  communication  (irom  one  of  these  head-quarters  of  reason  and  its  reoeptlon  by  anotber : 
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Can  condemnation  be  predicated,  or  odiam  exhale  fh>m  the  accidental  Incompatibility  of  the  at- 
tached constants  ?  Hardly.  Doea  approbation  confer  upon  such  communication  the  property 
of  Indubitable  veracity  ?  Such  were  a  far-stretched  conclusion.  Examine  well  your  variable 
constants,  and  too  often  you  will  detect  defects  In  their  co-exlstent  accordance. 

*The  subject  admits  of  much  deep  thought  and  profound  study,  and  Is  commended  to  the  class 
before  named  as  an  occupation  for  eternity.  These  few  hints  may  show  the  open  path  to  deeper  in- 
vestigation, and  those  who  value  Trutu  may  pursue  It  Meanwhile  let  the  broad  mantle  of  charity 
enwrap  your  own  and  your  fellow-mortals'  errors.  Seek  patiently.  Until  the  end  is  attained, 
condemn  not  rashly.    Hay  not  your  own  constant  be  a  little  out  of  order  ?  * 

'  Amid  a  storm  of  applause,  I  was  borne  by  the  Hon.  Prurient  L.  into  the  next  room, 
where  the  door-keeper  was  waiting  to  render  his  account  of  the  evening.  A  hasty  in- 
spection of  his  book  educed  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  receipts  of  the  night  amounted, 
over  and  above  expenses,  to  the  handsome  sum  of  four  dollars  thirty-seven-and-a-half 
cents  I    But  what  are  net  receipts  compared  with  fame ! 

'  An  embarrassing  circumstance  has,  however,  been  brought  to  my  notice.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Bi.  who  got  out  the  mammoth  posters  announcing  the  lecture,  in  order  to 
secure  a  full  bouse,  rashly  pledged  in  my  name  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Cabmen's 
Orphan  Society,  and  the  treasurer  is  even  now  awaiting  the  receipt  thereof  at  the 
door.  In  this  emergency  my  self-possession  does  not  desert  me.  I  am  now  busy  paint* 
ing  my  visage  with  a  burnt  cork,  and  Prurient  has  turned  my  coat  wrong  side  out,  so 
that  I  may  pass  him  under  the  assumed  character  of  Gumbo  Chaff.  I  shall  discontinue 
lecturing.  It  has  its  annoyances.  Flint's  new  hat,  which  he  so  liberally  lent  me,  'for 
this  night  only,'  has  been  used  as  a  spittoon  by  a  reporter  during  the  whole  evening. 
Prurient  advises  me  to  leave.  He  says  he  will  procure  me  a  mission  to  the  Choctaws 
through  his  influence  with  the  Sec.  of  the  Int (there !  I  had  nearly  betrayed  his  con- 
fidence,) with  a  distinguished  person,  the  S-cr-t-ry  of  the  I-t-r-or,  and  I  will  start 
to-morrow.    When  you  get  another  letter  you  will  know  my  whereabouts.* 

Apropos  of  '  Squibob  :  *  his  portrait  in  our  last  has  excited  universal  cachin- 
nation.  An  old  and  very  popular  correspondent  writes  as  follows  concern- 
ing it :  *  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  remarkably  accurate  picture  of 
Mr.  John  P.  Squibob.  It  is  a  study.  How  I  laughed,  and  could  n't  keep  my 
eyc^  off  him  I  Ask  Mr.  Burton  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  a 
theatric  mask  which  should  be  a  fac-simile  of  that  head  ?  I  will  say  nothing  of 
the  nose,  the  ear,  the  costume,  and  most  elegant  neck-collar  ;  but  the  intellec- 
tual cast  of  the  frontal  bone,  those  grinders,  few  and  far  between,  but  import- 
ant ;  that  one  eye,  almost  sealed,  and  the  beautiful  way  in  which  the  other  peeps 
over  the  nose ;  together  with  that  genial  relaxation  about  the  mouth,  so  that 
every  iota  of  ivory  is  made  to  tell  ;  yea,  the  whole  represents  (in  a  squinting 
manner  which  speaks  *  wollums  *)  the  idea  of  a  *  indiwiddle  *  who  knows  some- 
thing, and  combines  with  his  knowledge  a  total  eclipse  and  abrogation  of  the 
moral  sense.  -  -  -  In  the  subjoined  *  Song  of  the  Sailor's  Wife/  just  re- 
ceived from  our  friend  and  correspondent,  the  *  Peasant-Bard,*  there  are  ten- 
der thoughts,  deftly  expressed,  which  will  find  their  way  to  the  heart  of  many 
a  wanderer  on  the  great  deep,  not  less  than  to  many  a  watcher  by  the  fireside 
or  the  *  lonely  shore : ' 

'  When  the  soft  south  blew,  and  the  banks  green  grew 

O'er  Saco,  winding  thnmgh  to  the  sea; 
With  a  kiss  and  a  smile,  my  sorrow  to  beguile, 
Jamie  left  me^  as  he  said,  only  for  a  little  while ; 
But  a  year  it  is  gone,  and  the  months  onward  creep : 
He  'b  away  where  the  gray  billows  play,  on  the  deep  I 
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'  I  look  from  the  door,  when  the  day  is  o*cr, 

On  the  star-spangled  floor  of  the  sky ; 
There  *s  the  Star  of  the  Tar,  in  the  blue  North  afar, 
And  I  wonder  if  his  eyes,  too,  up-looking  yonder  are ; 
So  I  look,  and  I  muse ;  and  I  pray,  and  1  weep : 
He 's  away  where  the  gray  billows  play,  on  the  deep ! 

*  When  the  cold  winds  beat,  and  the  wintry  sleet 
Flits  like  a  winding-sheet  past  the  panes. 
How  I  fear  for  mv  dear !  —  the  waters  wild  appear 
To  be  going  o*er  his  bark !  and  his  last  adieu  1  hear  — 
*  Dear  Mary!  '  —  on  the  winds,  as  hollowly  they  sweep: 
He 's  away  where  the  gray  billows  play,  on  the  deep  I ' 

This  BODg  will  make  its  *  water-mark/  ...  Chables  Lamb  speaks,  in  one 
of  his  essays,  of  *  the  light  and  cheerful  every-day  interest  in  the  af&irs  and  go- 
ings-on of  the  world  which  makes  the  barber  such  delightful  company.*  And 
he  goes  on  to  say  :  '  In  my  comparison  of  professional  temperaments,  I  hope  no 
other  trade  will  take  offence,  or  look  upon  it  as  an  incivility  done  to  them,  if 
I  say,  that  in  courtesy,  humanity,  and  all  the  conversational  and  social  graces 
wliich  *  gladden  life,'  I  esteem  no  profession  comparable  to  the  barber*8.  I 
bear  great  good  will  and  affection  to  this  useful  and  agreeable  body  of  men. 

My  truly  polite  and  urbane  friend,  Mr.  A ,  in  Fleet-street,  will  forgive  my 

mention  of  him  in  particular.  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  passed  a  half-honr 
under  his  hands,  without  deriving  some  profit  from  the  agreeable  discossions 
always  going  on  there.'  Now  how  true  this  of  our  barber,  and  our  barber's 
saloon,  our  *  familiar  place '  for  sixteen  years !  Mr.  Augustus  Blessing,  at 
Number  twelve,  Ann-street,  near  the  American  Museum,  has  heard  more 

*  good  things '  from  politicians,  poets,  editors,  etc.,  than  would  fill  a  big  vol- 
ume ;  and  all  the  while  his  soft  hand  was  removing  beards  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  wearers,  or  deftly  rolling  up,  in  graceful  curls,  or  trimming  artisti- 
cally the  flowing  locks  of  his  thousand  customers,  or  mayhap  laying  out^tke 

*  metes  and  bounds 'ofa  graceful  moustache.  -  -  -  Well  done! — orasAxur- 
ADAB  Sleek  says  in  the '  Serious  Family,'  *  Abomina-a-tion  I '  Here  *  comes  as  up ' 
a  correspondent,  (following  in  the  wake  of  a  contemporary  who  has  labored  to 
prove  that  we  hare  a  Bourbok,  but  no  Siiakspeare  among  us,)  with  an  efifort 
to  prove  that  what  has  been  called  *  The  Puritans '  never  existed  !  What  thai 
becomes  of  *  Plymouth-Rock,'  that  *  Blarney-Stone  *  of  all  *  Yankeedom  T ' 
Why,  that  celebrated  boulder  can  be  none  other  than  a  sort  of  adamantine 

*  Mrs.  IIarkis  : ' 

'  Ages  hare  rolled  away  since  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  set  out  on  their  famed  ezpe 
dition,  peq)ctuated  to  us  by  history  and  wreathed  by  poetry  with  charms  which  will 
never  decay. 

'  Not  quite  lost  in  the  far  distant  past,  its  sacred  reminiscences,  tragic  and  romaiitic, 
still  linger  behind,  like  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  when  it  has  set,  or  like  the  odor- 
ous memento  which  the  skunk  bequeaths  when  his  heroic  deeds  are  among  the  thingi 
that  were,  and  his  spirit  has  returned  to  the  place  of  its  origin.  But  Truth,  not  only 
stranger  but  stronger  than  fiction,  has  knocked  this  fantastic  tale  back  into  its  pristine 
nothingness  and  taught  us  to  feed  our  fancy  on  more  substantial  food. 

*  Less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  our  Aif^nauts  were  in  the  world,  and  made 
a  Toya^  which  Cuo  treaaurcd  up  in  her  Btore-honse,  wherewith  for  oentnries  to  feed  the 
credulity  of  her  worshippers.    Why  should  we  transport  our  thoughts  into  the  days  of 
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Greece's  incipient  existence,  and  task  our  brains  over  the  wild  fancies  that  emanated 
fh>m  that  land  of  poetic  day-dreams,  when  this  great  modern  miracle  lies  at  our  own 
doors  unexamined  ?  Is  there  more  reason  why  we  should  unhesitatingly  gulp  down 
the  story  of  the  'May-Flower,'  than  that  of  the  Argo?  Surely  this  age  which  can 
make  the  Trojan  War  a  myth,  the  foundation  of  Rome  an  old  woman's  story,  Shak- 
SPBARB  but  a  name,  and  Bonaparte  a  saint,  ought  not  to  shrink  from  this  question, 
equal  in  interest  to  them  all,  and  engaging,  as  it  does,  all  our  feelings  of  sympathy, 
love,  and  admiration. 

*  A  company  of  one  hundred,  we  are  told,  left  their  native  country  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  severe  winter,  poorly  provided  with  food  and  clothing,  in  search  of  a  land  of 
which  they  had  heard,  but  knew  almost  nothing,  expecting  to  brave,  at  their  arrival, 
the  attacks  of  a  savage  and  resistless  foe :  the  motive  prompting  them  being  a  religious 
feeling,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  their  voyage  the  United  States !  It  was  a  cunning 
tale.  Such  an  expedition  must  have  been  romantic  in  the  extreme.  We  read  of  it  as 
we  read  of  the  exploits  of -^neas,  or  Robinson  Ceusob.  Then,  too,  there  is  sentiment 
in  it.  The  idea  of  those  hardy  men  and  women  giving  up  home  and  friends  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  their  religious  convictions,  is  truly  touching.  But  above  all,  we  love 
the  story  because  it  relates  to  our  own  ancestors.  Why  should  we  give  it  up?  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  Greek's  discarding  the  tales  of  ancient  Greece  ?  What  Roman  ever 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  wolf-suckled  Romulus,  or  nymph-inspired  Pompilius  ?  What 
Englishman  does  not  boast  of  the  decr-stcaling  Shakspeare  ?  But  let  us  set  a  different 
example.  Why  should  we  wait  for  future  generations  to  ridicule  our  selfish  super- 
stition ?  If  we  laugh  at  Alexander  bending  in  reverence  over  the  tomb  of  an  imagin- 
ary Achilles,  shall  we  be  found  weeping  over  these  traditionary  legends,  eulogizing 
these  myths,  and  worshipping  abstractions  ? 

*It  is  time  that  poetry  should  be  separated  from  history,  and  that,  in  judging  of  past 
events,  we  should  be  guided,  not  by  sentiment  or  passion,  but  by  the  immutable  laws 
of  probability.  We  have  the  records  of  the  Pilgrims,  it  may  be  said.  True,  and  so  we 
have  of  the  life  of  Shakspeare  ;  but  who  does  not  know,  at  least  within  the  last  two 
months,  that  Shakspeare  was  an  'airy  nothing,'  to  which  can  no  longer  be  given  *a 
local  habitation  and  a  name '  ?  The  truth  of  the  records  must  rest  on  tradition.  How, 
then,  are  we  better  off  than  we  should  be  with  the  tradition  alone?  In  such  matters  we 
must  be  our  own  judges.  Does  it,  then,  seem  to  us  probable  that  the  Pilgrims  should 
leave  just  at  the  beginning  of  winter;  that  they  should  choose  for  their  future  resi- 
dence a  bleak,  uninhabited  wilderness;  that  they  would  do  this  for  the  sake  of  a  new- 
fangled notion,  and  that,  in  less  than  two  centuries,  the  matured  result  of  such  a  wild 
exploit  should  be  the  most  powerful  republic  on  earth  ?  Divested  of  our  prejudices,  we 
can  give  this  question  only  a  negative  answer.  But  sat  verhvm  sapientUnia.  The 
bare  suggestion  of  the  subject  will  doubtless  free  all  inquiring  minds  from  the  dominion 
of  this  superstition,  so  that  this  shall  prove  to  be  in  history,  if  not  in  philosophy,  truly 
a  Baconian  era.' 

Sons  of  the  Pilgrims !  to  the  rescue  I  -  -  -  '  Mr.  K.  N.  Pepper,  E«q.,'  has 
nearly  completed  a  'Pome'  entitled  ^Tirkle.'  It  is  an  astonishing  per- 
formance, even  for  A/m,  and  will  eclipse  all  his  previous  effusions.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  *  great  Argument : '  Part  First,  describes  the  Home  of  the  Mud- 
TiRKLE,  before  Ambition  made  him  Ler  sport  and  prey.  Part  Second  depicts 
the  lordly  Sea-Tirkle  ;  his  rapacious  and  cruel  disposition,  intimidating  even 
the  whale  and  sword-fish ;  and  his  habit  of  coming  ashore  to  lay  eggs  I  In 
Part  Third,  the  Mud-Tirkle  sees  his  huge  rival ;  is  stricken  with  envy  ;  miser- 
able by  the  conviction  that  he  can  never  hope  to  equal  him,  he  finally  pines 
away  and  dies  I  What  a  field  for  Pepperian  'genus!*  -  -  -  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  man,  and  a  rare  wag  he  must  have  been,  who  lived 
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in  Providence,  R.  I.,  *  which  his  name  was  Chase,'  a  grocer,  whose  advertise- 
ments were  so  araa«*ing,  that  they  were  copied  from  one  end  of  this  continent 
to  the  other,  lie  understood  the  art  of  advertising  rightly  :  and  so  does  our 
friend  Lucius  Hart,  of  Burling-Slip.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  skip  his  announce- 
ments in  the  daily  papers.  They  won't  let  you  do  it  Here  is  one  which  we 
cut  from  the  lively  and  pleasant  *  Evening  Mirror,'  our  friend  FuLLE}t*s  paper, 
the  other  day  : 

*  Ktlj)  IJf ar'B  Dafl  hn  Sttam. 

*And  while  the  bubhliHpaml  loud  hlssins  urbi 
ThruwH  ni»  a  steamy  c«>hiiun,  and  the  cup 
That  cheiTw  but  rn»t  incb^late^  wall*  on  t*acb. 
So  let  us  welcome  happy  Ncw-Year  in.' 

*  *  Yours  with  a  steam,^  wr(»to  the  Engineer  at  the  closo  of  his  letter.  And  steam  minglM  with 
all  our  affairs.  It  got  into  the  hoad  of  Yuunj:  Tomi'kin:*  ;  fur  after  he  took  '  SchnappsMnto  bis 
stomach,  he  he^rd  t(»ud  snups  in  hi  a  hea<l ;  *t  was  all  occayionnl  by  steam.  And  that  strong  glass  Of 
sling,  which  Miss  Charlotte  put  into  tho  hand  of  Jonf.s  to  drinl(  h«'r  health,  caused  his  hand  to 
be  put  Into  a  sling—  all  owing  to  steam,  ami  not  to  ihc  slippery  ^Ide-walk. 

*  But  the  *  steamy  column '  IVom  tlniso 

*5plfrHj{ii  CotUt-Bmt 

in  I>urllng-Sllp,  is  followed  by  no  such  disasters. 

*  All  who  arc  in  favor  of  steam  with  a  poo<l  safety-valve,  may  find  TJrxb,  CoFTES-Pon,  T«a- 
Snrs  etc.,  which  will  bo  e»teenK><l  highly  not  only  on  New-Years  day,  but  for  years  to  come. 

*  Fur  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  Lucius  II  art,  4  and  6  Burllng-Slip.* 

This  *  tells  the  whole  story,'  curtly.  -  -  -  Tiik  '  cold  term '  for  the  last  four 
weeks  has  kept  us  for  the  most  part  in  the  country.  Advices  from  the  print- 
ing-oflice  have  been  few  and  far  between :  and  lo !  when  we  send  down  eight 
or  ten  pages  of  *  Gossip '  —  pretty  good,  too,  we  thought  —  there  comes  us  word 
that  '  the  number  is  more  than  full,'  from  what  we  had  already  sent :  so  that 
we  must  wait  for  another  mouth  to  have  *  our  say '  about  many  matters  and 
things,  of  which  we  did  *  list  to  speak.*  -  -  -  Mit.  John  Disbrow,  near  Hav- 
erstraw,  on  the  Hudson,  makes  a  Wink  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  Isabella 
grape,  which  is  in  no  respect  obnoxious  to  the  Maine  I^aw  ;  mainly  because  it 
is  not  a  fermented  wine.  It  is  simply,  wholly,  and  without  admixture  or  fer- 
mentation, the  pure  clarified  juice  of  the  grape ;  sweet  and  luscious,  and  greatly 
desiderated  by  the  ladies.  Open  to  no  objection  on  the  score  of  being  *  strong 
drink,'  it  is  much  used  for  sacramental  purposes.  It  is  put  up  in  neat  cases, 
and  the  demand  for  it  is  constantly  increasing.  We  perform,  we  apprehend,  a 
public  service,  in  calling  attention  to  this  excellent  wine, of  native  growth,  which 
is  destined  to  a  wider  reputation.  -  -  -  "When  our  friends  do  us  the  honor  and 
the  kindness  to  drop  in  upon  us  at  our  nice  apartments  in  Appleton's  Building, 
and  we  should  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  town,  they  will  secure  to  them- 
selves a  great  pleasure  by  going  a  little  farther  up  stairs  to  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Jerome  Thompson.  AVe  know  of  no  young  artist  who  has  bo  very  much  im- 
proved, lie  has  landscapes  on  his  easel  that  evince  true  feeling  for  nature, 
and  a  success  in  color,  which  will  surprise  even  his  warmest  admirers.  We 
shall  advert  hereafter  to  an  autumnal  scene  of  his,  *  Gathering  Apples/  which 
promises  to  be  one  of  his  best  efforts. 
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MY      OLD      ACQUAINTANCES. 

The  honorable  place,  Mr.  Editor,  assigned  to  my  former  communi- 
cation, encourages  me  to  i)crsevere  in  recalling  the  images  and  features 
of  the  past :  and  I  now  proceed  to  pass  in  review  some  of  iny  old  ac- 
quuintances,  departed  this  life,  and  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  enjoying, 
through  mercy,  happiness  in  the  next. 

From  my  father  s  being  engaged  in  public  life,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  for  some  years  after,  and  from  having  myself  occasionally 
served  in  the  State  Legislature,  I  have,  from  an  early  age,  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the  prominent 
public  and  private  characters  that  have  figured  upon  the  stage  of  poli- 
tical and  domestic  life  for  the  last  three-score  years  and  ten. 

The  earliest  da-woi  of  my  recollection  was  awakened  in  Albany,  al- 
though I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  bom  there,  and  am  well  assured 
that  I  was  not :  but  do  remember  the  funeral  of  Lord  Stirling,  which 
was  the  most  briUiant  event  which  occurred  there  during  the  war,  and 
which  I  saw  from  the  window  where  I  was  perched  up  for  the  purpose. 
I  was  delighted  by  the  spectacle  of  the  military  pomp  displayed  on  the 
occasion  ;  but  my  joy  was  turned  to  sorrow  by  falHng  from  the  window- 
seat  upon  the  floor  of  the  apartment :  which  nevertheless  served  to 
impress  the  pageant  in  the  street  more  deeply  upon  my  memory,  and 
impart  to  it  greater  solemnity. 

The  scene  of  my  next  reminiscence  lies  lower  down  the  Hudson, 
somewhere  on  the  shore  opposite  Newburgh,  where  I  remember  sitting 
on  the  knee  of  a  tall,  grave-looking  gentleman  in  blue-and-bulT,  of  whom 
1  felt  much  in  awe  until  he  smiled  upon  me  as  he  set  me  down,  and 
told  me  that  he  was  going  to  his  home  a  great  way  off,  and  I  might 
never  see  him  again,  but  that  I  must  not  forget  him,  I  never  shall : 
nor  will  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  the  latest  generation  —  for  it  was 
Washington.  I  did,  however,  *  see  him  again,'  often :  and  the  next 
time  was  as  he  landed  at  the  Battery  from  the  Governor's  barge, 
when  he  came  on  to  be  inaugurated  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States. 
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During  flic  resilience  of  my  parents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  army,  T  fonned 
the  acquaintance  of  many  other  Rcvohitionary  oflicers  of  rank.  The  one 
principally  associated  with  tlie  time  and  place,  was  General  Hcniy 
Knox,  afterward  Sccretary-at-\\'ar,  who  was  left  in  command  of  West- 
Point.  I  reco^inizcd  him  afterward  in  New- York  hy  the  black  silk 
handkerchief  whicli  bound  up  the  hand  in  which  he  had  been  wounded 
at  Germantown.  At  this  period  I  became  acquainted  also  with  his  lady, 
who  was  quite  a  character.  Short  and  thick  almost  to  plobularity,  she 
strove  to  jirotract  her  perpendicular  axis  by  raising:  her  hair  and  hcad- 
ilress  to  as  jprcat  a  heijrlit  as  any  of  the  towerinjif  edifices  described  in  my 
last.  For  lessening  her  horizontal  diameter  there  was  no  remedy  :  at 
least  it  never,  as  I  can  remember,  was  diminished  ;  and  it  must  abso- 
lutely have  increased,  when  General  Putnam,  while  in  command  in 
I  his  city,  refused  to  let  her  cross  tbe  ferry  to  PowleVHook,  in  pursuit 
<»f  her  husband.  When  demanded  the  reason  of  his  refusal,  *01d  Put' 
referred  to  the  order  of  the  commander-in-chief,  *  not  to  permit  any 
heavy  hiigf^a^e  to  ^o  over.* 

The  otiier  Revolutionary  officers  of  my  acquaintance  were  Generals 
Schuyler  and  Tcnbix)ock  ;  Baron  Steuben  and  his  aids,  North,  Walker, 
andFairlie;  Colonels  Hamilton  and  Troup  :  Majors  CI arkson,  Lewis, 
\V.  S.  Smith,  Fisli,  and  Webb,  and.  at  a  later  period,  the  Marquis  La 
Fayette,  all  of  wliom  are  tin)  well  Iniowu  in  history  to  require  notice 
from  my  pen.  I  cannot,  however,  re-ist  rrll'rrinix  to  the  anecdote  of  the 
liaron  related  by  Presid«'nt  Duer  in  bis  Address  before  the  St.  Nicholas 
Soiuoty,  that  while  dissuadinL^  (tovernor  Clinton  from  ordering  the  mi- 
litia to  fire  on  the  '  I>octc)r\s  >Iob,'  ibero  came  a  brick-bat  that  knocked 
tlie  poor  Baron  in  tbe  bead  and  bis  benevolence  from  his  heart,  when, 
as  ho  fell,  be  exclaimed  :  '  Fire,  ( iovern<»r,  fire  !  * 

The  most  emim'iit  civilians  with  wliom  I  became  acquainted  after 
our  removal  to  this  city,  wen?  John  .lay.  Rufus  Kinjr,  Gouvcmeur  Mor- 
ris, E^rbert  Bensini,  and  Cbancello^L!vill;J^ton  ;  tbe  principal  clergymen 
were  Bishop  Provoost  —  j)ffrs(f//s  (jis  tlicy  were  then  called)  Beach  and 
Moore,  of  the  Protestant  Ii)piM'o])al  Church  ;  Doctors  Liviiujston.  of  the 
Dutch  Re  fonned,  and  R(Ml;rers  of  tbc^  Presbyti-riau,  Churches:  the  most 
listin«,^uished  lawyers,  ])i'side  Hamilton  and  Troup,  who  had  now  re- 
lumed to  tbe  bar,  were  John  Ijawn-nct^.  and  Brockholst  Livingston: 
.'lie  leadini;  phy.<icians  were  McKuiirht,  Jones,  Romaine,  and  the  Bards, 
l.ither  and  sou:  and  tbe  nmst  jiromincnt  amoni(  the  merchants  and 
I'ankors  were  James  1  )i.'>bro>ses,  (pronounced  De  Bruce,)  Peter  KemUe, 
W\<  partners,  the  (ioiiverneurs,  Cornelius  "Ray.  Le  Roy  and  Bayard, 
William  ."^eton,  "William  KtlL'ar,  Alexander  Macomb,  William  Consta- 
Me,  Daniel  Ludlow,  and  Henry  Remsen. 

From  beinir  connected  with  the  family  of  Governor  Jay,  I  was,  while 
.1  youth,  invited  to  dine  at  tbe  (.Jovermnent  House,  which  stood  facing 
I  lie  Bowlinjr-L^reen  :  auil  I  remember  that  tberewas  at  table  an  Enrrlish 
'.idy  of  tliat  cla>s  wliifji  can  lind  notbinir  in  this  country,  animal  or 
veiretable.  to  compare  with  tbe  prodiietioiis  of  her  own.  Af)er  many 
•  oiliou>  comjiarisou.-.'  >lie  was  asked  by  tbe  (lovenior,  what  she  thought 
•jf  Enirli.-h  cranberrie.-i.     *01il  inlinitely  superior  to  yours  I '  was  tiie 
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brisk  response.  Now  cranberries  are  to  this  day  an  article  of  export 
from  this  country  to  England. 

Of  Rufus  King,  although  I  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  I  have  but  Uttle  to 
say  :  owing,  probably,  to  liis  absences  as  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and 
at  Philadelphia  and  Washington  in  the  Senate.  Among  other  virtues, 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  prudence.  He  was  once  one  of  a  company  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  who  were  sitting  together  at  table  after  dinner,  when 
one  of  the  party,  by  way  of  pastime,  proposed  that  any  gentleman  pre- 
sent who  committed  a  fault  against  good  manner,  or  an  impropriety  of 
behavior,  should  be  fined  a  bumper.  All,  in  turn,  were  found  guilty 
except  Mr.  King :  whereupon  Rensselaer  Schuyler,  a  son  of  the  Gen- 
eral's, moved  that  he  should  be  fined  for  being  found  in  had  com- 
pany. 

Of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  what  I  have  said  in  my  former  commimica- 
tion  is  sufficiently  characteristic.  I  shall  only  add  an  occurrence  at  the 
baptism  of  his  son.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  time  the  Russian 
General  Kutusoff  was  pursuing  his  career  of  victory  over  the  French, 
much  to  the  exultation  of  Mr.  Morris,  who  had  boasted  of  it  in  a  speech 
in  the  Senate.  Among  the  persons  present  at  the  christening  were  two 
nephews  of  Mr.  ^Morris,  his  presumptive  heirs.  Said  David  to  Martin  : 
'  What  is  to  be  his  name  ?  '  '  Cut-us-off,  to  be  sure,'  said  Martin  to 
David  :  and  Martin,  though  no  saint,  proved  a  prophet  greater  than 
David. 

Of  my  old  and  genial  friend  Benson  there  is  little  need  of  adding  any 
thing  to  the  admirable  memoir  of  his  life  lately  delivered  before  the  His- 
torical Society  by  Mr.  Henry  Van  Schaack,  son  of  the  life-long  friend  of 
its  subject,  the  great  lawyer  of  Kinderhook.  Impartiality,  however,  de- 
mands notice  to  be  taken  of  a  sin  of  omission  of  which  my  friend  Egbert 
was  guilty,  but  for  which  I  dare  not  condemn  him,  as,  like  him,  I  pur- 
pose myself  to  continue  a  bachelor  through  life.  I  fear,  too,  I  am  in  dan- 
ger of  following  his  example  in  another  respect,  in  the  commission  of  a 
fault  conmion  ^mong  persons  of  our  age  and  condition,  and  for  which 
indulgence  can  only  be  expected  from  contemporary  conversationists.  I 
must  nevertheless  introduce  a  trait  necessary  to  complete  his  portrait. 
He  had  been  an  able  la^v}^er,  and  a  learned  and  upright  judge,  yet  latterly 
he  not  only  preferred  talking,  that '  vice  of  age,'  to  listening,  but  from 
deafness,  or  inattention  to  what  was  said  to  him,  fell  into  the  habit  of 
giving  a  standing  answer  to  every  interrogatory  put  to  him.  *  None, 
Sir,  none,'  was  the  stereotyped  formula.  If  aAed  what  church  he  at- 
tended, or  what  religion  he  professed,  '  None,  Sir,  none,'  was  the  uncon- 
scious response  :  notwithstanding  he  was  a  constant  worshipper  at  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  of  which,  too,  he  was  for  some  time  a  ruling 
elder. 

This  mention  of  a  church  reminds  me  of  the  clergy.  The  first  on  the 
list  is,  of  course.  Bishop  Provoost.  He  had  been  a  staunch  whig  in  the 
Revolution,  and  for  that  reason  was  preferred  by  our  revolutionary  Episco- 
palians, upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Church  after  the  war,  to  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Moore,  who  had  remained  in  the  city  while  it  was  in  possession  of 
the  British  troops,  but  who  nevertheless  succeeded  to  the  episcopate.  The 
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first  was  every  inch — in  circumference — a  bishop,  but  never  'magnified 
his  ollice.*  lie  was,  moreover,  an  accomplished  scholar,  more  fond  of  the 
expeviinenlal  science?  than  of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  a  gentleman 
in  his  manner.  *And  the  second  was  like  unto  liim.'  They  were  both 
upon  the  best  of  terms  with  their  contemporaries  of  other  denomina' 
tions  :  the  elder  of  whom  were  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed,  and  Dr.  John  RodL^ers,  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  The 
one  was  noted  for  the  (hgnity  of  his  deportment ;  tlic  other  for  the 
mildness  and  simplicity  of  his  manners.  A  story  is  told  of  these  two 
venerable  divines,  which  if  not  tnie,  *  well,'  as  the  French  say,  *  deserves 
to  be.'  Upon  meeting  each  other  in  the  street  on  a  winter's  day,  whoi 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  to  a  depth  equal  to  that  of  the  last 
season,  after  exchanging  mutual  salutations,  tho  weather,  of  coiuee, 
became  the  topic  of  conversation.  *  A  deep  snow,'  said  Dr.  R.  *  Tre- 
mendous,' said  Dr.  L.  '  I  hop(»  it  will  disappear  soon,'  said  Dr.  B. 
'  Not  suddenly,  Doctor,  or  we  should  have  another  deluge ;  but  gradu- 
aUi/.  p'odiuilly,  Doctor.' 

About  these  days  James  Duane,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  was  Mayor  of  the  oity.  and  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Richard  Yarl''k  was  Rooordcr,  and  snc- 
ceeded  to  the  mayoralty.  Both  were  able  and  eflicieut  magistrates, 
'lotwithstanding  they  diflercd  mnch  in  character,  dispos^ition,  and  man- 
n.ers.  Mr.  Duane  was  mild,  conciliatory,  and  bland,  while  Colonel  Va- 
;ick  —  for  he  had  been  nn  r.flicer  in  th(^  Rtvolution —  was  more  cncr- 
Tctic,  and  somewhat  peremptory  and  dictatorial.  One  was  a  warden 
of  Trinity  Cliurch  ;  the  other  an  elder  in  tlio  Dutch  Reformed,  Both 
were  good  Cln-istians,  and  therefore  catholic  in  their  principles  and 
charitable  in  tlieir  feelings.  It  seems  tome  that  there  was  then  creatci 
'jarmony  among  tlie  diflerent  scvts  than  now-a-days.  Can  it  be  that 
I  he  princijdes  of  toleration  were  )}etter  umlerstood,  or  that  progitJM  ii' 
-I)iritual  has  not  kept  pace  with  improvement  in  temporal  a^airs? 

'  Old  Sam  Jones,'  the  elder,  snccec«ded  Colonel  Varick  as  Recorder,  but 
I  never  knew  much  of  him,  nor  did  any  body  else,  though  he  hved  tP 
the  age  of  ninety  and  upward.  It  was  because  he  cultivated  no  inti- 
macy except  witii  his  black-letter  law-books,  and  with  Mr.  Jay,  when 
'Jovemor.  T  well  knew,  however,  his  sons :  the  elder  of  whom  was 
r-'Micrally  known  as  Samuel  Jones.  Junior,  mitil  he  was  past  sixty.  He 
inherited  his  Hither's  law-learning  with  his  books,  as  well  a.«  hi.*  com- 
dexion.  which  had  imbibed  its  hue  from  the  parchments  he  had  pored 
I  ver.  "When  the  *  old  '  gentleman  was  transferred  to  Albany  as  Comp- 
•  roller,  his  youngest  son  David  accompanied  him  as  private  secretary  to 
?  lovenior  Jay  :  and  well  he  hecame  the  station  :  thougli  he  might  occa- 
ionally  fancy  hi ms<df  the  principal,  yet  a  more  honorable,  ]>rave,  gcner- 
'  iis,  gentlemanly,  high-minded  man  I  never  knew.  His  father  was  81l^ 
•ceded  in  the  reeordership  by  Richard  Karison,  an  elegant  s<diolar  anil 
.iccomidished  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  sound  and  well-read  lawyer.  He 
liail  luvn  a  tory  in  the  Revolution,  and  bad  remained  in  the  cit}*  whik 
!l  was  in  ])i)ssc<-i(»n  of  the  IVitish  ;  but  upon  the  organization  ol 
he  Federal  Covernmcnt  under  the  present  constitution,  he  waa  ip- 
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pointed,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Colonel  Hamilton  and  other  lead- 
ing whigs,  to  the  office  of  District- Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  New- 
York,  which  he  held  as  long  as  the  Federalists  continued  in  power.  The 
same  liberal  policy  toward  the  tories  who  had  remaiiied  in  the  State 
during  the  war,  or  had  returned  to  it  after  the  peace,  wa^  pursued  by 
the  first  Governor  Clinton. 

Mr.  Harison  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Edward  Livingston,  who  had 
represented  this  city  in  Congress,  and  had  given  the  casting  vote  of  the 
New- York  delegation  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  contest  with  Colonel  Burr 
for  the  presidency.  His  elder  brother,  the  Chancellor,  was  about  the 
same  time  appomted  minister  to  France  ;  and  Edward  had  the  further 
good  fortune  of  succeeding  Colonel  Varick  in  the  mayoralty.  Subse- 
quent pecuniary  embarrassments,  however,  induced  him  to  abandon 
both  offices,  and  remove  to  New-Orleans,  where  he  retrieved  his  for- 
tunes, private  and  poHtical,  by  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  his  election 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  had  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  in  the  battle  of  the  eighth  of  January,  with  whom  he  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  in  Congress  many  years  before,  when  the  Gen- 
eral was  a  representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  These  circum- 
stances probably  led  to  his  being  selected  by  Jackson  when  President,  as 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  Secretary  of  State,  when  the  feud 
among  the  women  blew  up  the  cabinet  constituted  of  their  husbands, 
as  well  as  to  his  nomination  as  minister  to  France.  "While  in  the  former 
office  he  drew  up  the  famous  proclamation  of  the  President  against  the 
aullijication  and  other  treasonable  projects  of  South-Carolina,  and  had 
earned  a  yet  more  enduring  reputation  as  author  of  the  Civil  Code  of 
Louisiana.  I  knew  him  well,  and  witnessed  his  fearless  and  untiring 
devotion  to  his  duties  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  during  the 
yellow-fever  of  1803.  His  exposure  to  the  disease  while  visiting  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  brought  it  upon  himself ;  but  his  indomitable  spirits, 
aided  by  the  skill  of  his  physician,  a  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  came  from  Edin- 
burgh to  study  the  disease,  and  the  careful  attendance  of  his  nurses, 
carried  him  through.  Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  reputation  of 
the  Livingstons  of  that  day  for  talent,  Edward  exceeded  them  all, 
except,  perhaps,  his  cousin  Brockholst,  son  of  the  famous  Governor  of 
New-Jersey,  who  was  more  distinguished  at  our  bar,  and  rose  to  be 
successively  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  and  of  the 
Union.  Both  were  remarkable  for  good  temper  and  amiable  deport- 
ment. 

After  the  removal  of  Mr.  Harison,  the  office  of  Recorder,  as  well  as 
other  municipal  dignities,  seemed  to  descend  upon  a  sliding-scale.  It 
was  held  in  succession  by  John  B.  Pre  vest,  step-son  of  Colonel  Burr,  and 
of  course  a  Burrite ;  Maturin  Livingston,  a  son-in-law  of  Governor 
Lewis,  and  therefore  a  Leioisite ;  and  Pierre  C.  Van  Wyck,  a  Clinto- 
nian  ;  gradually  degenerating  in  correspondence  with  the  several  State 
factions  to  which  they  belonged.  A  mischievous  editor  had  the  list 
{printed  in  his  newspaper,  with  types  gradually  diminishing  in  size,  and 
closed  it  by  observing  that  neither  his  fount  nor  *  the  force  of  gravity 
could  further  go.' 
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IIERKSIIIRE         BREEZE 


And  this  is  Berkshire  I    l^roncl  nnd  brijrhl 
The  volume  opens  to  my  si;?ht : 
Valleys  and  lakes  arc  at  my  leot, 
And  lieadod  brooks  conic  down  to  meet. 
AViih  many  a  plash  and  arrowy  hound, 

The  calmer  stn-am  tliat  shines  ln-low: 
Fair  stream!  that  havin^r  swi-etly  womid 
lis  loving  arms  the  hills  around,* 

Lingers  to  elfL-^p  and  kecji  them  so. 

I  've  seen  full  many  an  autunm  day 

In  many  a  bright  (")clo])er, 
And  mused  beneath  the  foliapre  pay, 

An«l  walked  tlic  hill-sidcs  sober: 
Ihit  ncvrr.  in  my  wandiTin^^s  all, 
l>id  my  dt-liglitt'd  vision  fall 

(■)ri  iovtlicr  scene  thnn  this! 
Ib-rc  when-  the  cy*.-  in  r'»vinjr  rests 
On  valleys  and  on  nmuntain-cn'Sts: 
On  hills  all  overprankcd  with  trees, 
Oil  clouds  that  llusli  yon  azure  seas  — 
Tlic  jjurjile  elouils,  wlmsc  cnm--on  \r\\U'^ 
Seem  ]»athways  to  the  world  that  waits  — 

The  worM  beyond  of  bliss. 

Here  have  the  frost  and  sun-shine  met 

It  sccuis  as  if  some  airy  ri»vcr 
Last  evenimr's  sun-d'»wn  had  u]^-el, 

An<l  spill  its  dye»<  the  wnod*<  all  over. 
Oh  I  licauiy  is  a  mnuntain  maiil. 

Anil  artist-irtMips  un.-ern  attend  her: 
This  is  her  autumn  masiiu*  rade, 

And  those  her  robes  <^l'rc^'al  splcndi)r. 

And,  ncstlinj^all  amonp:  thes(>  hills, 

I'cep  out  tlie  jilcasanl  homes  of  men, 
AVho.  llyinj^  froni  the  care  that  kills. 
Are  hiiliiT  erne  to  j.lunu*  their  quills  — 

IviiiL^hts  of  the  rampant  pen! 
Yes,  when  thi«  IraL'rant  win«ls  of  June 
l*ui  all  the  nu»uuiain-h:irps  in  tunc : 
"When  bipls  made  vneal  MJ.'nt  bowers, 
And  wet  their  ^disti  nin^j  winj^s  in  showers: 
AVli«'?i  the  bri;^'ht  ph'U.u'h-slian.' turned  the  UKiul 

AViioso  etlhii-nce  lillcd  the  ambient  air. 
Ami  travcllin«r  sheep  from  many  a  fold 

Kleckeil  tlie  gTiM-n  hills  an«l  pastures  fair: 
'i'h'  11  ilid  these  (own-ca^'ed  ]'il;rnnis  yearn 

T<i  have  the  city's  liri.K  lietijcs. 
And  fr«nn  th"  noi'jome  ]iavi'inents  turn, 

T"  lia>k  in  Nature's  iT'-nial  smiles. 
And  hither  (ii)  they  ^^end  their  way, 
Trimcd  for  a  Ion*-','  bright  holiday. 
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Here,  snug  ensconced,  and  safe  imbowered 

Among  the  old  umbrageous  trees, 
Whore  sentient  life  is  rosy-houred. 

They  court  luxurious  ease. 
Perchance  they  court,  in  idle  dreams. 
Mid  winding  paths  by  lazy  streams, 

The  half-forgotten  muse : 
Tliero  give  Imagination  play, 
"While  Fancy  plumes  her  airy  way 

To  bathe  in  heavenly  dews. 

Here  comes,  to  rest  his  weary  brain, 

The  over-tasked  divine, 
Hoping  to  find  surcease  of  pain 

Beneath  the  mountain-pine. 
He  comes  from  probing  saddened  souls, 

From  pondering  his  great  Master's  plau. 
From  dubious  dreams  of  what  controls 

That  strange,  perplexing  creature,  man. 
To  read  in  Nature's  open  face 

The  secrets  never  taught  by  art. 
And  feel  the  dews,  the  hopes,  the  grace, 

That  heal  the  bruised  and  bleeding  heai!. 

The  air,  the  streams,  the  trees,  the  flowor>. 
Transport  him  back  to  childhood's  hours, 
And  whisper  sounds  that  are  to  him 
Sweet  as  his  mother's  cradle-liymn. 
Ho  flies  to  sports,  that,  when  a  boy, 
Filled  youtli's  elastic  life  with  joy  ; 
And  seizing  fiali-pole,  lino,  and  hook, 
"With  stealthy  tread  ho  seeks  the  brook  ; 
Impales,  unmoved,  a  fellow-worm. 
Sees  it  in  tortuous  writhingrs  squirm. 
Adroitly  casts  his  hair-line  out, 
Stops  —  listens  —  jerks  —  and  lo  I  a  trout ! 

Tims  day  by  day  ho  beats  the  stream, 

Till,  tired  and  sun-burned,  yet  elato, 

He  sees  the  season  culminate. 
And  wakes  from  his  deUcious  dream. 
So,  having  at  his  case  amassed 
Sufficient  health  and  strength  to  last 
Till  "Winter's  toilsome  march  is  past, 
Takes  one  long  breath  his  lungs  to  fill, 
Repacks  his  '  Edwards  on  the  Will,' 

Then  back  from  whence  he  came : 
There,  in  vexed  waters,  never  still, 
Beneath  the  great  tree  Igdraail, 

To  fish  for  nobler  game. 

Here  is  the  summer  haunt  of  him, 
"Whose  riant  fancy  loves  to  swim 

In  a  poetic  sea  of  fun : 
A  brimming,  broad,  and  liberal  sea. 
Before  whose  breezes,  dancing  free, 

His  shallop  loves  to  run. 
That  light  barque  never  comes  to  shore 
"Without  a  firoight  of  precioua  ore : 
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For  pri'pniant  is  the  T»ollyiiig  sail, 
Ami  pcrfuinod  is  the  flavoring  gaJo 

That  bcmls  his  taper  mast. 
And  when  his  pennant  points  to  land, 
Impatient  listeners  crowd  tho  strjmd, 

Awaiting  Uoi.mes's  last. 

And  this  long-promised  son  of  song, 
For  wliom  tlio  world  has  waited  long. 
Though  baptized  in  Custalia's  dews, 
Stand  lightly  toyuig  with  the  muse : 
He  tolas  own  intense  delight, 
Provokes  our  whetted  appetite 
"With  intellectual  whips  and  creams, 
And  such  like  unsuljstanlial  themes ; 
Gives  us  tho  play-hours  of  his  wits, 
In  lunt^dizing  crumbs  and  bits ; 
Ju>:t  litis  the  screen,  that  we  may  guess 
"Wliat  hoards  of  wealth  behind  it  press. 
Till,  though  rebellious  niidrifls  ache. 
And  non-resistant  muscles  break, 
Yet,  with  our  nerves  relaxed  and  sore, 
Like  DicKKNs'  boy  wo  cry  for  moioj  1 

Let  pedants,  if  they  will,  condemn 
The  luscious  fruit,  too  rieh  for  them, 

For  jaimdiced  eyes  too  fair : 
Yet  would  they  ]ioel  tho  velvet  rind. 
And  S'lueezo  llie  juicy  pulp,  they'd  find 

Tho  seeds  of  wisdom  there. 

Sworn  foe  to  humbug  and  to  cant, 
He  rips  the  windy  bags  of  rant; 
Sini)s  from  conceit  the  lion's  skin. 
And  lets  the  toll-tale  sunlight  in 

On  empty  he;ids  to  shine ; 
His  wretched  victims  writhe  and  quail 
With  inward  pangs,  and  visago  pale, 
As  if  the  wag  luul  dipped  his  pen 
In  some  unsavory  albumen. 

Or  anlimonial  wine. 

But  when  ho  turns  liLs  haqi  to  »Spring, 

How  clear  his  liiiuid  notes  1 
The  birds  rush  by  un  whistling  wing. 

And  soft  tho  choral  nmsic  floats. 
Heneatli  his  (^)otsteps  blush  theHowers, 
The  lordly  elm  above  him  towers; 
The  maple-buds  hi  clusters  fair 
Hang  their  frail  garlands  in  tlie  air, 
And  tho  lithe  birch  its  tassels  swings, 
"Witched  by  the  west  wind's  winnowing  wings. 

The  hyacinth  and  daffcMlil 
Tlitir  perlinno  through  his  linos  distil; 
\  nil  nig  his  h'aves  a  dahity  group 
Of  lilies  of  the  valley  dronj); 
The  delicate  feni  its  lingers  spreads, 
Pale  mountain-daisies  lift  their  heads, 
The  snow-drop  turns  its  sweet  lips  up^ 
Tho  tulip  Haunts  its  gaudy  c\x\} ; 
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The  purple  lilac's  fragrance  comes 
To  wile  the  bees  from  winter  homes ; 
The  arbutus  clmgs  to  kiss  the  ground, 
The  harebell  swings  its  censers  round  ; 
The  cowslip  from  its  velvet  bed 
Just  shows  its  unpretending  head; 
The  honeysuckle  flings  perfhmeP 
Above  where  lowly  violets  bloom, 
And  golden  butter-cups  uplift 
A  chalice  for  night's  dewy  gift. 

Tn  ^vild  profusion  heaped  about 
He  pours  his  wealth  of  language  out, 
Until  the  feasting  mind  is  cloyed 
And  sated  with  the  sweets  enjoyed. 

One  need  not  seek  the  warming  fields 

To  watch  the  early  blossoms  grow, 
His  page  the  old  aroma  yields, 

And  there  you  feel  them  bud  and  blow. 
Ilis  floral  groves  and  rustling  trees 
*  Smell  of  the  woods  and  morning  breeze,' 
And  cheated  by  the  bright  ideal 

Tlio  gorgeous  minstrel  flings  before  you, 
His  prismy  sketches  all  seem  real, 

And  heaven's  own  blue  is  bending  o'er  you  ! 

And  in  his  thoughtful,  pithy  lines 
The  welcome  news  transparent  sliines, 

This  is  the  coming  man  1 
One  single  lino  admits  the  fact, 
That  half  his  powers  are  held  intact. 
When,  aa  to  pose  us  puzzled  wights. 
He  tells  us  that  he  never  writes 

So  funny  as  he  can  1 

Considerate  bard !  to  spare  the  lives 
Of  us  and  of  our  precious  wives, 
By  keeping  on  an  even  poise 
The  valve  that  stops  explosive  noise : 
But  ah !  if  through  some  sad  mistake, 

In  an  unguarded  hour. 
Ho  should  omit  to  watcli  the  break, 
"What  awful  work  the  slip  would  make. 

What  wrecks  proclaim  his  power  I 
Buttons  would  fly  and  waistbands  burst, 

Men  tumble  in  convulsions  dire. 
While  wailing  infants,  half-way  nursed. 
Would  shriek  to  see,  prone  in  the  dust. 

Their  mothers  and  their  hopes  expire. 
Strong-featured  men  would  find  their  jaws 

Expanded  like  a  rose  full-blown. 
And,  chuckling  o'er  the  exciting  cause, 

Forget  amid  their  pains  to  groan. 
In  droves  they  would  go  wild  and  die. 
And  piled  along  the  pathway  lie. 

Like  suicidal  gnomes ; 
And  coroners'  juries  all  would  find. 
In  most  irreverent  frame  of  mind, 

Died  from  excess  of  Holmes  1 
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Oh  I  wlieii  lie  brings  liis  PaixLuu  j^iin, 
Prepare,  ye  vaultiiii^  l)ards,  to  run  — 

Yo  weaklings,  stiind  from  mider  I 
His  Ki'io  Ihroijgli  the  world  will  crash, 
Majosiic  as  the  cataract's  dash, 
As  brilliant  as  the  ligl lining's  ii;xsh. 

As  solemn  as  the  thunder ! 


L    E    T    T    K    II    S       TO        ELLA 


S  U  M  B  K  It     S  i:  V  E  N  . 


A  corxTRY  scat  and  prospect  like  Ellas-lajiil,  require  so  much  outlay 
that  it  becomes  expedient  to  find  out  economies  ;  a  barouche  with  one 
liorse  does  well  enouprh  in  lieu  of  a  coach  and  two  liorses ;  one  man, 
who  includes  in  liis  own  person  the  requisites  of  <rardener,  hostler,  boot- 
black, and  cow-herd,  serves  the  purpose  nearly  as  well  as  if  a  separate 
professorship  were  endowed  ibr  each  ;  he  feels  Ids  consequence  more, 
and  is  quite  unable  to  quarrel  with  himself  as  to  the  division  of  labor. 
A  sinprle  horse,  proof  aprainst  the  folly  of  flags,  fire-crackers,  and  broken 
harness,  fasteneil  to  a  carriajre  with  the  whole  family  on  board,  moving 
prettily  and  stoutly  over  streets,  as  if  he  would  not  thank  another  horse 
to  divide  with  him  the  honor  of  drawinjr  such  a  load,  inspires  one  with 
regard.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  take  care  that  his  hay  and  oats  shall  be 
.sweet,  his  bed  comfortable,  and  his  grooming  friendly.  Approaching 
him  with  a  palm-full  of  oats,  I  say  to  him  :  '  Eoanc,  you  are  a  horse 
indeed.' 

He  makes  a  low,  soft,  friendly  soimd  through  his  nostrils,  as  if  he 
would  say  :  *  You  are  the  master  I  like  to  see.* 

I  make  to  him  an  unspoken  speech,  by  signs  and  tokens ;  patting 
him  on  the  nose,  nibbing  his  neck,  slapping  his  smooth  haunches; 
which  he  seems  to  understand  to  mean,  as  it  docs  mean,  that  he  and  I 
are  i)le(lged  friends.  1  warm  up  towards  liim  with  kind  sentiments, 
and  reach  him  yet  another  handfid  of  oats  ;  and  he  takes  it  as  one  who 
drinks  my  health,  and  hopes  for  many  a  chance  to  drink  it,  as  we  grow 
old  toirether. 

*  "\Ylien  she  comes  home,'  say  I  to  him,  silently ;  *  when  Ella  comes, 
you  shall  have  the  honor  of  drawing  her  ;  no  other  horse,  no  not  if  he 
were  the  king's  horse,  shall  rob  you  of  that  pleasure,  or  share  it.  If,  at 
any  time,  for  purposes  of  style,  it  shall  happen  that  other  two  horses 
shall  be  used  to  draw  her,  it  shall  avail  them  nothing  ;  it  will  be  for 
form's  sake  only  ;  you  are  the  horse  that  has  my  confidence,  and  to  you 
she  will  look  as  her  friend.* 

Roane  assents  by  another  low,  sociable  sound,  through  his  nostrils, 
and  seems  to  wish  to  say  : 
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*  And  the  way  I  will  do  it  will  be  a  joy  to  the  damsel.' 

The  horse  and  man  are  both  many  things  in  one,  and  they  have  to- 
gether a  very  good  understanding  ;  a  touch  of  the  whip  means  that  the 
horse  is  to  go  faster,  if  it  shall  suit  his  convenience,  but  otherwise  not ; 
it  gives  the  driver's  consent  to  a  more  rapid  movement.  When  starting 
from  any  point,  considerable  manoeuvring  and  showing  of  signals  re- 
mind one  of  the  sailing  of  a  fleet ;  indeed  there  appears  a  mental  pro- 
cHvity  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  not  uncommon  in  more  important 
characters,  to  enhance  to  himself  the  importance  of  his  office  ;  he  car- 
ries on  with  himself  the  theory  of  driving  an  indefinite  number  of 
horses. 

"We  call  him  the  Commodore.  His  birth-place  was  somewhere  in 
Germany,  not  far  from  some  river,  and  near  some  town,  in  some  prince's 
domains  ;  but  it  would  be  an  urgent  matter  that  could  induce  me  to 
pronounce  or  remember  any  one  of  several  names  necessary  to  locate  it. 
In  his  appearance  and  in  his  habits,  he  is  more  Scotch  than  German  ; 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Ireland  is  partially  represented  in  his  compo- 
sition. He  does  not  fully  belong  to  any  present  classification,  but  is 
what  gardeners  would  call  a  seedling  ;  a  sort  by  himself.  Perhaps  no 
individual  of  the  human  race  has  ever  been  endowed  more  richly  with 
capacity  for  blundering  ;  but  his  intuition  is  a  clear  running  river  of 
integrity,  never  in  the  smallest  degree  mixed  or  muddied  with  wrong 
dispositions.  As  regular  as  a  clock,  he  needs  no  winding  up ;  and  his 
striking  part  does  not  get  out  of  order.  K  set  upon  a  piece  of  business 
under  general  directions,  the  chances  would  be  largely  in  favor  of  his 
missing  the  mode  you  intended  ;  but  taking  pains  to  get  him  in  a  con- 
dition to  begin  right,  you  may  then  let  on  the  motion  with  assurance 
tliat  he  will  go  through  the  matter  in  the  way  he  begins  it.  Show  him 
what  part  of  the  horse  to  hit,  when  necessary  to  use  the  whip,  and  the 
Commodore  will  not  vary  from  the  particular  spot  half  an  inch  in  a 
week.  As  yet,  however,  no  discovery  has  been  made  how  to  break  up 
his  illusion  of  driving  a  multitude  of  horses  ;  with  his  single  horse  and 
barouche,  he  expends  more  management  and  intellectual  combination 
than  would.be  requisite  for  the  ring-master  of  a  circus.  He  pronounces 
his  '  Who-o-o ! '  with  a  copiousness  of  voice  needing  not  to  be  more  am- 
ple for  a  six-horse  team. 

With  such  an  outfit  did  your  mother  move  in  state,  out  of  the  borders 
of  Ellas-land,  toward  the  city,  to  make  a  call  on  the  lady  of  General 
Cleaver. 

When  we  first  knew  General  Cleaver  and  his  excellent  lady,  they 
were  about  beginning  the  world  :  their  chief  stock  in  trade  and  capital 
in  business  consisting  of  two  small  children,  with  little  reason  to  fear 
but  an  inventory,  at  regular  business  periods,  would  continue  to  show  a 
handsome  per  centiige  of  profit  in  kind.  His  name  was  then  ornament- 
ed by  no  superfluity  whatever  ;  but  with  coat  off,  and  sleeves  rolled  to 
the  elbow,  plain  Cleaver,  as  cheerily  and  heartily  as  another  man, 
earned  monthly  wages.  Lady  Cleaver  was  then  laughing  Maggy,  and 
with  her  little  folks  inhabited  a  smaller  suit  of  rooms  than  is  worth 
while  to  mention.  At  that  period  of  her  life,  she  was  the  most  accom- 
plished person,  in  the  art  of  fried  cakes,  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  know. 
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Had  there  l)ccn  a  ]ml)lic  concert  lor  the  iWinir  of  cakes,  no  one  could 
have  denied  to  ^lajriiJiic  Cleaver  the  honor  of  beiiifr  set  down  on  the  bills 
for  a  solo.  Xot  lar  from  her  narrow  alK)de  flonri:?lied  a  cake-shop,  fa- 
mous in  all  the  borders  of  tlie  city  for  its  fried  cakes,  whicli  bore  a  strik- 
\\\<r  resemblance  to  those  made  by  Mrs.  Cleaver  ;  but  aside  from  this 
coincidence  of  qualities,  no  other  cakes  like  them  could  be  found.  Mr. 
Cleaver  was  a  hcjirty  man.  and  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  :  he 
nibbled  little  bits  of  profit  from  a  variety  of  tiling,  and  grew  in  worldly 
irear.  At  the  iirst,  fortune  pravc  him  a  ilistant  reeorrnition,  passing  with 
an  equivocal  look,  more  like  an  artificial  smirk,  or  grin,  than  an  ex- 
pression of  regard  ;  .^he  learned  in  time  to  give  him  a  neighborly  nod 
and  a  Imrried  smile,  like  one  whom  she  had  met  and  with  whom  ac- 
quaintance was  ripening  ;  then  she  made  cordial  bows  and  expressive 
smiles,  until  quite  recently  she  broke  out  into  an  overflowing  laughter 
and  hearty  aftection.  t!?he  drank  him  bumpers  in  successive  pork  spec- 
ulations, and  was  glad  to  show  herself  walking  the  streets  with  him. 

The  Cleavers  now  occupy  a  three-story  storie  front,  on street,  and 

drive  a  coach  Avith  a  span  of  large  bays.  They  are  one  of  our  '  highly 
respectable '  families.  General  and  Madame  Cleaver  regard  with 
favor  the  progress  of  democratic  institutions,  though  they  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  conceal  their  opinion  that  too  little  weight  is  given  to 
blood  and  family  distinction.  The  Cleavers  arc  a  militar\'  family ; 
the  General's  father  having  been  out  in  tin*  war  of  1812,  during  which, 
he  was  thought  well  of  as  the  driver  of  a  baggage-wagon  ;  indeed  he 
was  wounded  in  that  war,  an«l  carried  to  his  dying  day  his  honorable 
scars.  His  wound  was  the  result  of  carelessness  in  the  commissary  de- 
partment, in  watering  the  whiskey  served  out  for  rations.  At  the  ordi- 
nar}'  strength,  the  elder  Cleaver  knew  how  much  he  could  drink  and 
remain  sober  ;  and  being  a  man  of  great  regidarity  of  habit,  he  seldom 
stopped  short  of  the  quantity.  On  tlie  day  of  the  accident,  it  was 
stronirer  than  common  ;  not  to  the  extent  of  drunkenness,  but  resulting 
in  a  complication  of  liis  faculties,  by  whicli  natural  objects  presented 
themselves  in  three  or  four  shajies  at  once.  In  a  peaceful  ellbrt  to  got 
out  of  the  way  of  a  stump,  wliich  was  both  frisky  and  hostile.  Cleaver 
fell  under  the  wheel  of  his  own  wagon,  and  beside  abrasions  and 
bruises,  his  leg  was  broken.  After  the  war,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
purchase  Ids  whiskey  at  a  variety  of  places,  want  of  uniformity  in  its 
strength  was  more  frequently  st^en  in  its  ellects  upon  him  ;  showing  the 
injurious  tendency  of  mixtures  in  the  liquor  trade  upon  a  man  who  had 
serveil  his  country  and  never  drank  to  excess.  His  memory  was  clear 
as  to  events  ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  years,  there  were  signs  of  its  laches 
as  to  persons  and  places.  He  could  descrilx\  with  graphic  j^ower,  sev- 
eral of  the  bloodiest  scenes  of  the  war  ;  but,  by  a  lapse  of  recollection, 
was  a])t  to  place  himself  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  He  came  to  be 
known  as  one  of  the  veterans,  and  was  in  demand  for  fourth  of  July 
processioiu*  and  dinners  :  insonuich  that  if  the  apostrophes  addressed 
10  him  by  orators  on  such  occasions  could  be  gleaned  into  a  book,  they 
would  make  up  an  alVecting  portion  of  American  literature.  He  lived 
to  behold  the  rising  orb  of  his  son's  fortunes,  and  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers  :  having  been  found  one  stormy  morning  in  the  mouth  of  a 
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sewer,  over  which  it  is  supposed  he  stumbled.  The  vital  spark  had 
fled,  so  far  as  known,  without  a  murmur  or  a  pang.  His  son  has 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  ornamented  with  military  emblems, 
and  inscribed : 

*  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  :  for  their  works  do  foUow  them.' 

A  mild  radiance  is  thrown  upon  the  splendor  of  General  Cleaver's 
social  position,  by  his  gracious  amenities  :  he  allows  his  children  to  play 
with  ours  ;  he  speaks  encouragingly  of  your  father  ;  in  our  presence  he 
makes  believe  that  he  feels  much  as  he  used  to  feel ;  the  only  mark  of 
elevation  he  persists  in  is  a  scale  of  expenditure  greater  than  his  neigh- 
bors can  possibly  afford.  He  has  purchased  a  large  library  of  books,  ex- 
cellently well  bound  ;  some  in  Greek,  some  in  Latin,  some  in  French, 
and  others  in  the  most  ancient  of  modern  English,  in  regard  to  which 
he  makes  no  concealment.  On  the  contrary,  he  invites  persons  of  dis- 
tinction to  make  a  free  use  of  it,  and  with  a  Hberal  spirit  speaks  of  his 
books  as  if  he  did  not  care  who  knows  he  has  got  them.  He  has  also 
sent  to  Paris,  to  Florence,  to  Rome,  for  paintings,  the  works  of  the  old 
masters  :  not  one  has  been  allowed  to  pass  his  threshold,  unless  cracked 
and  faded,  and  otherwise  showing  signs  of  decay.  A  few  pieces  of 
statuary  mark  his  residence  as  the  abode  of  taste  and  refinement  ;  he 
was  gracious  enough  to  tell  me  how  he  managed,  through  a  friend,  to 
buy  in,  at  a  public  sale,  the  whole  lot  of  pictures  and  statuary,  at  a 
low  figure,  of  a  nobleman  ;  who  had  squandered  his  fortune  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  selling  out  to  save  liimself 
from  prison.  I  have  since  learned  from  another  source,  that  the  same 
nobleman  sells  out  upon  an  average  three  times  a  year,  and  thus  fur- 
nishes to  travellers  extraordinary  chances  to  purchase  works  of  merit. 
General  and  Madame  Cleaver,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  watchful  of 
the  appproaches  of  parveimes,  and  guarded  against  associations  with 
persons  who  are  not  the  thing ;  in  conversation  with  inferior  persons, 
when  accident  or  business  throws  such  in  their  way,  they  are  rather 
careless  and  distant ;  but  with  persons  of  *  position,'  they  are  vigilant 
of  grammar,  being  conscious  of  the  peril  of  singular  verbs  with  plural 
nouns,  as  well  as  other  misadventure  among  parts  of  speech.  They 
have  imdergone  that  great  change,  which  consists  in  passing  out  of  a 
condition  where  our  thoughts  are  necessarily  directed  to  gathering  the 
means  of  support,  into  a  condition  where  the  mind  is  at  liberty  to  be 
free  from  the  cares  of  gain.  I  think  it  very  well  to  laugh  at  them,  so 
often  as  a  chance  can  be  found,  because  it  is  so  exceedingly  funny  that 
they  should  presume  to  have  more  money  when  they  have  smaller 
learning  and  manners  than  some  others.  A  sly  sarcasm,  a  ridiculous 
rehearsal  of  peculiarities,  are  probably  the  best,  certainly  the  most 
fashionable  way  for  literary  and  other  characters,  less  successful  in 
making  money,  to  indemnify  themselves  for  Cleaver's  good  fortune. 

For  my  part,  I  think  as  well  of  General  and  Madame  Cleaver  as 
when  they  were  poor  :  I  am  willing  to  take  as  much  pains  to  keep  up 
the  acquaintance  and  make  it  agreeable  now  as  then  ;  I  rather  think  1 
am  as  sure  to  see  and  speak  to  him  in  passing  as  ever  I  was.  For 
aught  I  can  see,  your  mother  returns  Madame  Cleaver's  civilities  with 
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as  much  f^ood-will  now  as  ever.  "We  are  not  inclined  to  drop  our 
friends,  merely  because  tlicir  fortunes  have  changed  ;  their  grammar  is 
not  worse,  except  from  the  pains  taken  with  it,  than  it  usjcd  to  be  ; 
Madame  Cleaver's  fried  cakes  are  equally  relishing,  and  the  wit  and 
judgment  of  both  are  thought  to  be  better  than  before.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  certain  incrustation  of  style  in  their  mode  of  living,  that  renders 
approach  more  measured  and  ceremonious  ;  but  I  think  I  have  dis- 
covered that  they  adopt  it  l}ecause  they  do  not  wish  to  fall  short  of  what 
is  proper  in  their  position  ;  and  not  with  a  view  to  be  exacthig  of 
others.  Indeed,  I  thought  we  were  successful  at  Ellas-land,  on  a  recent 
visit,  in  making  tlip  General  and  Madame  Cleaver  forget  their  new  dig- 
nities jmd  responsibilities  and  become  altogetlier  free  and  jolly  on  the 
worst  kind  of  grammar.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  them  relax  and  fed 
easy  :  they  promised  to  come  again. 

On  the  occasion  of  your  mother's  ^asit,  she  was  informed  that  Miss 
Adeline  Cleaver  li;id  finished  her  education  and  come  home.  "We  used 
to  call  her  Lollipop  ;  because  so  stout,  romping,  and  good-natured ; 
and  because  her  face  was,  generally,  laid  oil',  like  a  map  of  the  world, 
into  lakes,  seas,  continents,  and  mountains,  by  the  marks  of  molasses- 
candy.  But  this  was  before  (general  Cleaver  was  understood  to  be 
rich  :  she  has  since  been  trained,  l)y  a  quantity  of  hairy  professors,  in 
music,  dancing,  drawing,  and  worsted  ;  and  fmally  polished  off  by  a 
year  in  Madame  Chaugaruier's  school  for  young  ladies.  Madame 
Cleaver  was  sorry  Adeline  was  not  at  home.  She  wanted  your  mother 
to  see  her ;  but  upon  the  whole,  ^ladame  Cleaver  was  glad  Adeline 
was  not  at  home,  because  she  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  con- 
lidrnce  ;  she  wanted  to  know  what  1  think  of  Mr.  Philemon  Asbestos, 
f'ommonly  called  Plift  Fireproof,  as  a  young  man  of  parts  ;  and 
whelh.T  he  is  likely  to  shine  in  the  world  :  not  that  AdeUnc  cared 
any  thing  for  hhn,  but  lie  comes  to  see  lier  once  in  a  while,  takes 
!ier  to  concerts,  and  tliat  sort  of  tiling.  Mrs.  Cleaver  had  also  heard 
of  Rev.  !Mr.  Motherwort,  antl  lio])ed  he  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  ;  she  hoped  General  Cleaver  might  be  induced  to  go  to  hear  liim ; 
for  tlu^  (icneral,  altliough  meaning  to  be  a  g(wd  man,  and  hoping  to  be 
a  Christian,  would  sometimes  on  a  sudden  speak  his  sentunents  amaz- 
ingly. Slie  also  mentioned  a  queer  woman  who  had  come  to  their 
church  the  last  Sabbath,  and  had  been  shown  to  their  pew  ;  and  looked 
so  odd  be>ide  of  Adeline,  that  she  wondered  the  sexton  would  bring  such 
a  person  there.  Your  mother  thought  from  the  description  that  the 
Florentine  must  have  reiip])eared.  Mrs.  Cleaver  did  not  suppose  that 
sueli  a  person  would  be  mistaken  for  a  relation  of  tlieirs ;  and  conse- 
quently did  not  care  about  her  having  sat  with  them :  it  was,  at  any 
rate,  not  worth  speaking  of. 

"Wii'.'K  yiiur  mother  had  ihiished  her  call,  an  occurrence  took  place 
the  [):irticulars  of  which  1  cannot  precisely  ascertain ;  but  the  follow- 
ing is  not  far  from  the  trnth.  She  had  seated  herself  in  the  barouche, 
ail. I  Cninniodore  had  closed  the  door,  but  had  not  taken  the  reins,  when 
the  driv(T  of  a  ])assing  team  spoke  sharply  to  his  horses,  urging  them 
ibrward.  Knowing  himself  about  to  start,  Roane  mistook  the  signal 
from  the  driver  of  the  team  for  a  command  from  the  Commodore,  and 
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accordingly  moved  off  briskly  ;  the  reins  dangling  and  the  Commodore 
running  after  him.  Your  mother  acknowledges  to  have  been  fright- 
ened, as  well  she  might ;  but  of  the  numerous  men  along  the  side- 
walks, not  one  will  admit  that  he  saw  any  danger ;  and  few  have 
spoken  of  it,  who  were  not,  when  the  crisis  happened,  on  the  point  of 
doing  something  exceedingly  expert  and  fearless,  to  stop  the  horse. 
But  so  many  motions  were  made,  and  so  many  noises  uttered,  that 
Roane  soon  imagined  there  was  danger,  and  took  to  his  heels  in  good 
earnest.  Coming  toward  him  on  horseback,  were  Miss  Adeline  Cleaver, 
Mr.  Phil  Asbestos,  Miss  Nell  Blodget,  and  Uncas  Heminway  ;  their 
horses  in  lively  mood,  and  the  riders  sporting  gay  colors.  Collision 
seemed  unavoidable  ;  and  those  who  since  deny  that  there  was  occa- 
sion to  be  frightened,  stood  helplessly  holding  their  breath,  and  para- 
lyzed at  the  sight  of  imminence  of  peril.  Just  at  the  moment  of  fate, 
a  young  man,  carrying  a  surveyor's  instrument,  his  pantaloons  tucked 
inade  the  legs  of  his  boots,  and  wearing  a  rough-and-ready  hat,  dropped 
liis  instrument,  darted  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  fastened  himself  to 
the  horse's  head,  and  after  being  carried  a  few  yards,  brought  Ex)ane  to 
a  stand.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment  for  him,  but  entirely  success- 
ful. The  horses  of  the  company  of  young  folks  being  near,  pranced 
and  whirled  at  the  sudden  apparition.  Mr.  Phil  Asbestos  lost  his 
stirrup  and  came  to  the  ground  ;  Miss  Adeline's  horse  shot  by  Roane, 
and  in  passing  gave  his  heels  a  fling  at  the  young  man,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, broke  the  small-bone  of  his  left  leg.  Miss  Adeline  soon  had 
her  horse  under  command,  and,  with  help,  dismounted.  Miss  Nell 
Blodget's  horse  caught  his  bit  in  his  teeth  and  galloped  down  an  alley ; 
Uncas  following  in  gallant  style,  and  finally,  by  good  horsemanship  and 
presence  of  mind,  getting  both  her  horse  and  his  under  control.  The 
only  person  hurt  was  the  stranger,  who  had  no  part  in  the  matter,  ex- 
cept as  before  stated. 

Mr.  Phn  Asbestos,  possibly  not  more  than  satisfied  with  his  own  part 
of  the  transaction,  regretted  that  the  stranger  should  have  so  unneces- 
sarily rushed  into  danger  ;  for  Phil  himself  had  his  eye  upon  the  run- 
ning horse,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  would  have  caught  him  by  the  bit, 
and  saved  all  parties  from  harm.  A  number  of  gentlemen  on  the  side- 
walks at  the  time,  gathered  around  the  carriage,  and  regretted  the 
breaking  of  the  leg  ;  they  knew  beforehand  that  something  would  be 
broken  ;  the  horse,  allowed  his  oAvn  course,  would  soon  have  stopped  of 
his  own  impulse.  Uncas  and  Miss  Nell  came  riding  back  to  the  group ; 
but  whether  Miss  Nell  had  looked  at  him  more  kindly  than  usual,  or 
had  thanked  him  in  words  expressive  of  regard,  is  only  suspected  from 
his  appearance  ;  his  face  was  shining  with  satisfaction,  and  when  told 
that  a  leg  had  been  broken,  he  burst  into  a  broad  and  hearty  laugh  ; 
as  if  the  breaking  of  a  leg  were  an  excellent  and  funny  affair.  Among 
the  male  spectators,  the  hero  of  the  occasion  won  small  thanks  and  no 
praise  ;  but  the  ladies,  as  is  common  on  such  occasions,  got  up  an  op- 
position, and  had  him  comforted.  Miss  Adeline's  horse  had  done  the 
deed  ;  her  house  was  near,  and  thither  he  must  go  to  await  the  sur- 
geon. Ellas-land  would  have  claimed  the  privilege  of  requiting  his 
services  by  its  hospitalities :  but  it  was  more  distant,  and  the  ride  would 
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be  ditf com  furl infij.  Miss  Adeline  look  liim  home  as  her  trophy.  Your 
mother  rccoUectcil  haviiifr  seen  liim,  but  not  kiiowinjr  whether  he  would 
choo.sc  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  occasion,  when  she  saw 
hnn  did  not  recall  his  thouglitss  to  it.  Uncas,  only,  of  the  persons  pre- 
sent, knew  liim  as  the  young  man  who  filled  the  situation  destined  for 
himself  in  Mr.  Heminway's  exjilorinfr  party,  and  to  that  extent  intro- 
duced him  to  the  company.  The  young  man  preferred  going  to  a  hotel ; 
but  there  was  no  liotel  of  the  fnvt  class  within  a  considerable  distance, 
and  the  active  gratitude  which  flowed  in  upon  hhn  from  tlie  ladies, 
would  listen  to  nothing  of  tlie  kind. 

I  did  not  hear  of  the  all'air  until  I  reached  Ellas-land,  in  the  evening. 
In  the  morning,  I  called  at  General  Cleaver's  to  thank  James  for  lui* 
good  conduct,  and  to  see  if  I  could  in  any  manner  add  to  his  comfort 
Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Ijlodget  also  called  for  the  .-ame  ])uri)ose.  General 
Cleaver  is  a  man  who  on  occasion  not  only  shows  the  milk  of  hmnan 
kimlness,  but  the  cream  and  iuitter.  lie  had  (»nce  himself  won  distinc- 
tions by  st«)i>])ing  a  runaway  horse,  and  was  not  insensible  to  the  honor 
due  to  an  exploit  so  jjerilous.  To  ."ree  huw  James  was  cared  for,  would 
almost  have  tempted  IMiil  Fire|jrciof  to  wish  his  own  leg  had  been 
broken.  ^Vhile  I  wa-  sitting  iln.-re  tlie  door  opened,  and  in  came  Miss 
Adeline  whom  lor  years  1  hrnl  not  seen. 

I  was  a  litiL"  Marik-il  ;ind  surprise!  to  lieliold  so  great  a  change.  Sht* 
lias  her  fiith.-i-'s  >omewiiat  .-''ari-hinir  and  lustrous  IJue  eye  ;  with  her 
motJuTV  brown  hair,  aixl  iiiha-ss  nf  llgure  :  a  .-:ia|K- lacking  neither  elc 
ganee  nor  hixuriane-.' ;  a  e  .rriatie  r.f  the  head  and  neck  bordering  upon 
:najeslic  :  aiid  as  ti'!y  a  Il»ul  aiul  ankle  as  you  shall  wish  to  see  of  a 
-mnmer's  morning  : 

*  Hi:- -prv:  '.v'lh  li:..-!y  st-  j*?  tl.»'.'  <!«•«■«  aw:i", 
T'l  iiK't't  the  Mi!i  nji.tii  tliL"  niilanJ  laAvii.'  * 

Her  dress  was  the  ordinary  mnniincr-dress.  but  had  been  got  up  with 
an  eye  to  eliect  :  and  her  In^arinir  was  subdued  and  gracelhl.  I  looked 
to  siv  a  roiuj).  somewhat  compri'>sed  and  modified.  On  seeing  a  lady, 
with  a  presence  lit  to  be  described  as  di-stinguished,  I  was  a  little  con- 
1  listed. 

Isaid:  'MissLol ?' 

*  31iss  Lollipop.'  replied  she.  laughing,  and  helping  mc  over  my 
blunder. 

?>he  inquircil  kin<lly  for  you  :  and  after  a  ver\'  few  words  left  the 
room.  The  Im]»res-ion  1  liirmed  of  her  is.  that  she  is  like  JSeigiior  Blitz's 
macrie  bottl?.  You  recollect  that  this  liottlc  produced  brandy,  wine, 
Lnn.  or  any  thins  demanded.  Mi^^s  Adeline  has  no  character  of  a  de- 
eided  cast,  but  i>  a  rich  capability  :  her  liusband,  that  is  to  be,  if  he 
have  the  tael,  will  mould  lier  mind  and  draw  from  it  ver\'  much  the 
kiuil  (»f  fjuaiitie-  hi«  own  charact»*r  may  invite.  To  use  another  figure, 
she  i<  like  one  oi'the  line  ]»rairies  of  the  west,  presenting  to  the  eye  a 
jiicture  of  bloom  and  enhivation.  but  lackina*  yet  the  ploujrh-share  o! 
mental  discipline.  The  seed-:  oi' moral  consistency  and  lK?auty  have  yet 
to  be  sown.     I  noticed  that  General  Cleaver's  eyes  rested  upon  and  lol- 
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lowed  her  with  continual  freshness  of  delight ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  she 
is  a  sort  of  Ella  to  the  General. 

Before  I  left,  Father  Green  came  in,  between  whom  and  James  the 
greeting  was  very  cordial. 

James  said  the  accident  was  just  in  time,  and  perhaps  fortunate. 

Father  Green  wanted  to  know  his  meaning. 

James  looked  at  me,  as  if  doubtful  whether  to  explain  himself  in  my 
presence,  and  I  rose  to  go  ;  but  Father  Green  said  he  wished  to  see  me, 
and  signified  to  James  that  he  might  talk  freely. 

James  said  the  exploring  company  had  returned  to  town  the  evening 
before  the  accident,  and  at  the  time  it  happened  he  was  returning  Irom 
a  surveying  excursion  of  a  few  hours,  to  determine  a  question  which 
had  arisen  since  their  return.  They  had  found  a  new  route,  cheaper 
than  the  first,  which  relieved  Mr.  Blodget  of  the  depot,  and  would  bring 
it  upon  gi*ound  belonging  to  Mr.  Heminway.  Mr.  Heminway  had  in- 
vited James  to  his  house,  and  treated  him  with  kindness  and  confidence. 
James  said  he  had  commenced  this  business  in  order  to  break  up  the 
habit  of  gambling,  when 

*When,  in  fact,'  inten'upted  Father. Green,  'it  is  only  a  diflerent 
game,  played  with  different  cards.' 

*  Or,  perhaps,'  added  James,  '  with  loaded  dice.* 

*  It  may  not  turn  out  to  be  so  hard  as  you  imagine,'  said  Father 
Green  ;  '  but  let  us  hear  about  it.' 

Mr.  Heminway  commenced,  James  proceeded  to  state,  by  saying  I 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  could  be  of  great  service  to  him.  The 
fact  is,  said  he,  Blodget  is  a  dunce  ;  he  had  no  need  to  run  against  me  ; 
but  judging  me  by  himself,  he  supposed  I  intended  to  speculate,  as  perhaps 
I  should,  but  it 's  not  in  my  line  of  speculation  ;  then  he  run  the  road 
through  my  farms,  which  he  might  have  avoided.  Now,  I  '11  show  him 
a  thing  or  two.  The  new  route  brings  the  speculation  to  me  ;  and  as 
in  the  beginning,  I  did  not  look  for  it,  I  can  afford  to  scatter  the  profits 
to  gain  the  victory.  You  see  Blodget  is  always  at  work  at  these  things, 
and  therefore  keeps  nursing  public  opinion  :  it  is  his  line  of  business. 
But  I  operate  in  land,  and  titles  do  not  depend  on  public  opinion.  I 
am  behind-hand,  and  must  make  up  for  it.  It  will  not  look  well  for 
me  to  change  my  habits  suddenly  ;  and  you  must  help  me.  You  must 
explain,  in  strict  confidence,  to  some  body,  who  will  carry  it  to  the  news- 
papers, the  advantages  of  the  new  route.  At  first,  I  shall  play  low,  and 
put  down  a  two-spot ;  I  will  send  a  donation  to  the  Orphans'  Asylum  ; 
then  the  Widows'  Home  must  have  a  lift ;  and,  when  1  have  drawn  out 
Blodget's  honors,  I  will  trump  them  with  a  colporteur  or  two.  If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  '11  endow  an  institution  :  I  'm  not  to  be 
balked,  James :  if  necessary,  I  'm  determined  to  endow  an  institution. 
"Wliilo  Mr.  Heminway  was  explaining  his  plans,  said  James,  there  camo 
in  a  preacher,  who  introduced  himself  as  Rev.  Mr.  Mother^^ort.  Mr. 
Heminway  received  him  with  deference  and  smooth  politeness.  Mr. 
Motherwort  said  he  had  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lokd. 

*  Indeed  ! '  said  Mr.  Heminway.  '  I  am  happy  to  have  the  honor  to 
make  you  welcome.' 

*  I  have  come,'  said  Mr.  Motherwort,  *  to  invite  your  attention  to  a 
VOL.  xLvn.  23 
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subject  of  great  importance  to  the  community.  You  are  doubtless 
aware  that  your  iuflueiice  in  tliis  community  is  very  great :  and  the 
means  of  doing  good  at  your  disposal  are  almost  unlimited.  There  is  a 
chance  to  lay  up  for  yourself  great  store  of  happiness,  and  to  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good.' 

Here,  James  said,  he  discovered  in  Mr.  Hemiuway's  eyes  a  kind  of 
suppressed  gleam  of  impatience  ;  but  it  pasiscd  away,  and  he  replied  to 
Mr.  Motherwort : 

'  This  is  a  curious  subject,  Mr.  Motherwort,  this  doing  gcod.  I  have 
often  thought  of  it,  and  it  bothers  mo.  It 's  expensive  ;  but  tliat  I 
do  n't  care  much  about.  Once  in  a  while  I  get  a  glimpse  from  the 
looking-glass,  and  the  hairs  are  changing  color  rapidly.  The  other  day, 
I  said  to  myself:  Here  you  are,  old  fellow,  rich  enough  it  is  true ;  but 
what  is  the  advantage  I  Hcminway,  said  I,  it  is  not  certain  that  you 
amount  to  much,  any  how.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  ? 
In  a  short  time,  said  I,  you  '11  be  a  done-over  individual.  It  will  be 
said  of  you,  in  the  language  of  Gray's  Eieg}',  or  some  poet,  I  forget 
which : 

*  Oi.D  OuiMES  is  dcnd  !  tliat  pood  old  man, 

Wo  iiL-'iT  .^hall  j'L'f  him  iin:re  ; 
lie  u>e<l  to  wear  ii  loii^r  bluo  coat. 
All  butioncd  down  bfloic' 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Motherwort,  that 's  the  end  of  us !  Now,  said  I  to  my- 
self, Heminway,  you  'd  better  be  up  and  doing  ;  or  to  use  the  language 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  to  express  the  same  idea,  '  Go  it  while  you  're  young.* 
But  what  shall  it  be  ?  I  thought  1  would  encourage  meritorious  young 
men.  I  thought  I  would  sort  of  gather  'cm  about  me,  and  pat  them 
on  tlic  head,  and  help  educate  them  ;  help  to  train  up  the  young  idea 
in  tlie  way  it  shoulil  shoot,  and  then  let  it  slide.  Perhaps,  said  I  to 
myself,  it  may  be  said  of  me  :  He  was  a  friend  of  youth,  and  an  en- 
conragcr  and  helper  of  merit,  "Well  I  I  tried  a  number  of  meritorious 
young  men,  and  they  were  confounded  bore.<.  A  real  scamp,  who  kicks 
up  a  iluriy  now  and  then,  and  raises  the  Old  Harr}',  more  or  less,  one 
who  has  juice  in  liim,  I  can  get  along  with ;  but  your  meritorious  young 
men  I  can't  endure.  Well  I  That  project  has  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh.     I  dismissed  it  with  the  doxology  : 

•  Oft  as  by  windinp:  Nith,  I  mnsinfr  wait 
The  sober  eve,  or  hail  the  cheiTliil  dawn  ; 
1  '11  niis3  thee  si)<)rtinff  oVr  the  dewy  Uwn, 
And  curbc  the  ruiliou  s  aim,  and  inuura  thy  hapless  fate' 

Then,  what  should  I  do  next  ?  I  thought,  perhaps,  I  could  n't  do  bet- 
ter than  to  live  quietly,  in  the  dissemination  of  charity  and  good  old  rye 
whiskey.     What  more  can  I  do,  Mr.  Motherwort  \  * 

James  related  this  with  animation,  and  said  it  was  spoken  so  rapidly, 
and  in  so  much  apparent  earnest,  that  Mr.  Motherwort  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  interrupt.  But  at  the  above  point,  Mr.  Motherwort's  pent-up 
iudignation  broke  forth  : 

'  That 's  it !     That 's  the  very  thing  I ' 

'  I  thought  so,'  said  Mr.  Hcminway.     '  It  gives  me  more  comfort  than 
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any  thing  else.     I  'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  :  there  *s  nothmg  more 
fills  and  warms  my  soul,  than  the  approbation  of  good  men  I ' 
Mr.  Motherwort  was  obliged  to  break  in  again  : 

*  I  —  I  —  I  —  hear  me  a  moment !  I  did  n't  mean  what  you  think, 
Mr.  Heminway.  I  came  to  talk  with  you  about  that  very  thing ;  about 
whiskey  ;  but  God  forbid  that  I  should  approve  the  use  of  it !  Never  I 
no,  never ! ' 

Mr.  Heminway,  James  says,  was  the  picture  of  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment. 

*  Object,*  says  he,  *  to  whiskey  ?  to  good  old  rye  ;  a  pure  article  ;  and 
you  a  mmister  of  the  Gosjjel  ?  * 

Mr.  Motherwort,  equally  astonished  and  thrown  off  his  balance,  ex- 
claimed : 

*  I  declare  it  to  be  immoral,  unhealthy  ;  it  is  poison.  I  denounce  it 
In  the  name  of  morality  I  protest  against  being  understood  to  assent  to 
such  astonishing  and  gross  misapprehensions  of  my  objects !  * 

At  this  point,  James  says,  the  dialogue  became  very  loud  and  excit- 
ing, and  but  for  its  grotesqueness  he  would  have  left  them.  Mr.  Hem- 
inway continued : 

*  Poison  ?  Immoral  ?  Unhealthy  ?  Thar 's  a  mistake,  Sir,  some- 
whar.  It  operates  to  tan  and  toughen  the  coatings  of  tlic  stomach,  and 
renders  man  as  near  immortal  as  he 's  capable  of.  As  to  its  morality, 
Sir,  and  its  social  barings,  listen  and  I  will  a  tale  unfold.  When  my 
daughter  Fidele  was  married,  now  ten  years  gone,  we  had  a  romser  of 
a  wedding.  It  seemed  but  a  month  or  two  since  she  had  been  trotting 
on  my  knee  and  playing  with  rattles.  Jehu !  how  time  flies.  True 
enough,  I  wanted  her  to  marry,  but  not  yet ;  she  was  my  plaything. 
When  I  looked  at  her  in  the  morning  at  the  breakfast-table,  it  seemed 
to  straiten  out  the  wrinkles  on  my  face ;  when  1  went  home  at  night, 
her  arms  round  my  neck  drove  away  the  blues.  Noble  Fidele  I 
Flowers  grow  over  her  now  :  grass  and  flowers  ;  and  birds  sing  on 
branches  over  the  spot  Well,  Sir,  Fidele  was  to  be  married.  I  could  nH 
help  it ;  nature  must  have  her  way.  The  only  objection  I  had  to  her 
lover  was,  that  the  rascal  fugled  her  away  from  me  too  soon.  That 's 
what  we  get,  Sir,  by  raising  children  !  1  was  glad  she  had  a  lover,  and 
glad  he  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  I  felt  a  kind  of  joy  in  it ;  but  her 
mother  and  I  had  some  crying  over  it,  all  to  ourselves.  We  opened  up 
the  old  mansion,  and  gathered  in  our  friends  ;  lighted  up  lights,  struck 
up  music,  made  the  tables  heavy  with  good  things,  and  made  all  man- 
ner of  signals  for  happiness ;  but  it  would  n't  come.  Thar  was  a  load 
on  my  heart.  Fidele  was  going  away  ;  it  was  the  last  of  Fidele  for  us. 
It  happened  that  a  number  of  my  old  neighbors  gathered  about  me,  and 
shook  hands  and  congratulated  me  on  my  happiness.  1  could  'nt  stand 
it  well.  Something  kept  rising  in  my  throat.  Says  I,  at  length,  I  'm 
sure  it  *8  not  so  very  happy,  after  all ;  and  looking  round,  I  saw  they  all 
took.  Now  said  I,  Mother,  just  you  let  us  have  the  north-west  room 
to  ourselves.  Let  the  young  folks  dance  and  frolic  here.  So  I  took  a 
lot*  of  old  codgers,  like  myself,  into  the  north-west  room,  and  ordered  up 
a  quantity  of  old  rye.  The  door  of  that  room  opens  into  the  lower  hall, 
and  the  lower  hall  opens  out  upon  the  grass-plat  under  the  peach-trees. 
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n  was  a  warm  August  cvcuing,  and  tlio  doors  all  open.  After  drinkinv 
a  few  times  round,  wo  aprreed  upon  the  following  rules.  Moa,  said  I, 
was  made  to  mourn  :  and  I  made  a  little  speech,  quoting  Young's  Night 
Thoughts : 

*  As  vontli  and  love  with  spnirTiHy  daucc, 
liiMU'utb  thy  inornin^-stjir  advance, 
]*U*:isnre  with  hiT  siren  uir, 
May  dehjde  the  thoujjhile-is  pair; 
Let  prudence  bless  enj-iyincnt's  cup, 
Theu  raptured  sip,  and  sip  it  up.' 

We  agreed  that  at  caoli  drink  each  man  would  place  himself  at  the 
back-side  of  tlie  room,  exactly  opposite  the  door.  If  he  could  rise  and 
pass  out  through  tho  door  without  touching  either  side,  he  was  to  come 
back  and  drink  again  ;  but  if  he  touched,  in  passing  out,  he  was  fin- 
ished. He  was  to  l)e  the  best  man  who  could  pass  out  the  greater 
number  of  times  without  touching.  Well,  Sir,  the  next  morning  at  day- 
light we  were  all  on  tlie  grass  under  the  peach-trees.* 

*  Which  of  tliem,'  inquired  Mr.  Motherwort,  *  passed  out  the  greater 
number  of  times  without  hitting  ?  * 

•  That  I  do  n't  know,'  said  Mr.  Ileniinway;  *  it  wasn't  mo  !  Now, 
Sir,  wc  do  n't  liavc  such  social  pleasures  any  more.  Pure  liquor  is  hard 
to  be  got.  Society  is  going  backwards.  I  went  to  a  wedding  the  other 
iiiglit,  and  it  was  as  sober  as  a  camp  meeting  ;  thar  was  no  liquor,  nor 
oven  a  pack  of  cards.  1  can't  lielp  thinking  the  children  which  spring 
from  such  weddings  will  be  thin-blooded.' 

James  says,  at  this  point  of  the  interview  Mr.  ^Motherwort  apparently 
gave  it  up  as  a  failure,  and  was  about  1o  leave  ;  but  James,  under  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Ileminway  had  for^rotten  his  plan  of  making  him- 
self pojnilar,  made  an  allusion  to  the  conversation  of  the  morning,  whicb 
rocalled  his  mind  to  it.  Mr.  Heminway  then  said  to  Mr.  Motherwort, 
the  Fubject  of  temperance  was  one  that  struck  a  pretty  hard  blow  at  his 
prejudices;  but  he  would  be  glad  to  see  him  again  and  talk  it  over 
more  fully  ;  he  hoped  Mr.  Motherwort  would  call  again  ;  he  had  seen 
a  tract,  which  was  powerfully  written,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  oou- 
verse  with  a  man  of  talent. 

]Mr.  Motherwort  left  more  poftencd  and  encouraged  than  he  vouW 
have  been  but  for  Mr.  Heminway's  recollection  of  his  own  plans;  awl 
Jam  's  thought,  by  reminding  him,  he  had  done  a  benevolent  act:  be- 
cause, at  least,  one  pen-son  had  been  better  plea-'cd  than  if  it  had  been 
omitted,  and  that  person  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Motherwort.  But  James  iren* 
on  to  say  that  Mr.  llcminway  apparently  counted  upon  liim  to  help  hi'" 
forward  with  his  overlures  for  winning  public  favor,  and  his  accident  had 
perhaps  been  fortunate,  in  extricating  him,  without  oflcnce,  from  w 
agency  which  he  did  not  think  Father  (ireen  would  commend. 

Father  Green  replied,  that  Mr.  llcminway  was  an  illustration  of  the 
old  m.ixim  :  '  Barking  dogs  seldom  bite.'  Mr.  lieminway  was  in  the 
habit  of  sayinir  a  variety  of  things  he  nc\Tr  intended  to  perform,*** 
derived  gratification  from  beinir  able  to  create  surprise. 

After  Father  (Jreen  and  I  left  James,  as  we  did,  together,  we  W" 
curred  in  the  idea  that  James  must  be  removed.  For  General  Clci^ 
to  take  James  to  his  house.  Father  Green  said,  was  like  taking  a  li^itfld 
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torch  to  a  powder-magazine.  He  did  not  know  enough  about  James 
to  recommend  him  to  the  friendship  of  young  ladies  and  families.  It 
was  finally  determined  to  take  James  to  Nathan's,  and  put  him  under 
the  care  of  Emily  and  of  Father  Green  himself. 


LONGFELLOW      S      BIRTH-DAY, 

Do  you  ask  mc,  college-student, 
Poring  o'er  liistoric  unuals, 
AVliat  event  this  day  recordetb, 
Jn  the  past,  or  in  the  present, 
Liflinj?  it  above  its  fellows, 
Making  its  remembrance  famous? 
AVas  it  battle  or  uiveniioD, 
Confiscation,  revolution, 
Birth  of  king,  or  death  of  liero? 
None  of  these,  my  bright-eyed  student, 
'    Something  better  —  something  dearer. 

Take  \-our  scat  upon  the  rail-road, 

Xotwithstanding  all  the  snow-drifls, 

Christmas  sno\v-drilt«s  still  unmelted, 

"Which  have  held  unwilling  travellers 

All  night  long  in  bands  Circean : 

Take  your  seat  within  the  rail-train 

Notwithstanding  all  the  hindrance, 

All  the  peril  and  disaster 

Q'hat  the  people  have  encountered 

In  this  tightest  of  all  winters; 

Winter  that  hath  conquered  vSteam-crafl, 

Kept  the  lecturer  from  his  audience, 

Grinding  their  impatient  boot-heels, 

Chafnig,  hoarse  with  disappointment; 

Split  the  water-pipes  and  cisterns, 

Plagued  the  house-maids  and  the  brake-men, 

Maimed  the  iron-steed  and  rider; 

Iciest  winter,  most  unyielding 

That  our  oldest  man  remembers  — 

Man  of  nniety  years  remembers: 

Boldly  climb  into  the  rail-car. 

Having  promptly  paid  your  ticket, 

Shut  your  mouth  and  travel  onward, 

Onward  to  the  north  of  Boston, 

Where  the  Casco's  silvery  water 

"Weddeth  nobly  with  the  Ocean. 

Ask  your  question  there  of  Casco, 
And  if  that  fair  bay  reply  not, 
Onward  press,  and  ask  the  mountains, 
Guarding  with  reflective  foreheads 
Maine,  our  most  north-eastern  sister. 

Ask  them,  and  from  breezy  tree-tops, 
Groves  of  oak,  and  pine,  and  hemlock, 
"Where  the  axe-men  get  their  timber  — 
Timber,  that  in  ships  and  schooners, 
Goes  to  yisit  all  creation : 
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THE   HISTORY    OF    CAPTAIN    SAMPSON    STRONGBOW. 


CUAPTER     THIBD. 


THE   LION   AND    UNICORN   IN  EXECQTIVE   SESSION. 

From  the  debate  in  the  Upper  House  which  was  reported  in  the  last 
chaf)tcr  of  this  history,  the  reader  will  have  surmised  that  certain  Mes- 
sieurs Lion  and  Unicorn  were  personafijes  of  some  little  note  at  the  spa- 
cious mansion  Bullscrown.  If  the  well-born  reader,  who  just  now  stood 
gazing  into  the  peaceful  and  moon-lit  •bed-chamber  where  our  noble  earl 
and  his  family  lay  folded  in  such  happy  slumbers  as  Providence  with 
suitable  discrimination  bestows  only  upon  the  nobility  and  gentry,  will 
take  hold  of  the  historian's  coat-tails  and  follow  him  as  he  gropes  his 
way  through  the  dark  passage  which  leads  to  the  back-stairway,  then 
down  the  latter  into  the  culinary  or  torrid  zone  of  the  mansion,  then 
across  the  kitchen  and  through  the  servants'  hall,  he  will  see  at  the  end 
of  a  narrow  passage  off  the  hall  a  door  with  a  long  glass  window  above 
it.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  butler's  cozy  quarters.  And  here,  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  night,  when  the  very  rats  are  rubbing  their  eyes 
from  drowsiness,  a  light  is  still  burning  and  tobacco  is  still  fumigating 
in  the  bowls  of  long  clay-pipes.  Standing  on  chairs  we  can  look 
through  the  pane  above  the  door,  and  quite  at  our  ease  make  a  few 
notes  of  the  cut  and  conversation  of  the  persons  who  have  such  import- 
ant business  on  hand  that  the  day-light  hours  are  not  sufficient.  There 
are  two  of  them.  Yonder  big-bellied,  red- nosed  man,  with  a  flagon  of 
ale  at  his  elbow  and  coils  of  tobacco-smoke  settling  affectionately  upon 
his  head,  is  honest  Joe  Unicom,  butler  to  his  mightiness  the  earl.  That 
is  enough  to  say  of  him  for  the  present.  But  the  guest  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tabic  we  cannot  fix  on  our  historic  canvas  with  a  single 
dash  of  the  brush.  For  the  thousand  and  one  ordinary  patriots,  heroes, 
and  jail-birds  of  this  grand  historical  panorama,  the  historian  has  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  basket  of  postage-stamps,  which,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, he  sticks  on  the  canvas,  and  appends  the  toga  or  the  gallows- 
robe,  the  laurel  or  the  halter,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  moment, 
thus  saving  both  his  time  and  his  money.  But  here  our  ingenious  device 
will  not  servo  us.  This  is  a  gentleman  of  the  most  respectable,  indeed  of 
rather  elegant,  perhaps  somewhat  exquisite,  dress  and  demeanor.  He  has 
handsome  legs,  admirable  for  ball-room  purposes,  terminating  in  small, 
neatly-dressed  feet,  but  his  breast  is  broad  and  deep,  and  his  head  is 
very  large  and  covered  with  an  immense  bush  of  hair,  which  is  thrown 
back  from  his  forehead,  and  falls  in  leonine  masses  on  his  shoulders. 
His  beard  is  ample  and  lordly.  It  well  becomes  the  firm  jaw,  the 
large  mouth,  the  broad,  strongly-carved  brow  and  nose.  The  eyes  aro 
deep  and  watchful,  and  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  with  that  half-savage 
grimness  of  expression,  it  might  be  said  there  was  something  uncomfort- 
able in"  their  glare,  which  lie  close  observer  might  detect.    But  now, 
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when  the  red-uosed  host  willi  his  lively  converse  has  evidently  pleased 
him  of  the  heavy  mane,  the  rnoiitli  relaxes  into  the  charminj^cst  of 
smiles,  displaying?  teetli  of  the  whitest  ivory,  and  lighting  up  the  coun- 
tenance with  so  gracious  an  expression  that  we  instantly  acknowledge 
our  physiognomy  at  I'ault,  and  tender  at  once  historical  civilities  to  go 
preposscsshig  a  gentleman.  Snrely  this  Mr.  Hcnr}'  Charles  William 
Au'jfustu^  Lion  is  as  distinguished  a  personage,  so  far  as  externals  are  con- 
cerned, as  one  would  meet  in  the  genteelest  fcociely,  and  we  may  be  cer- 
tain it  was  some  arrangement  of  fortune  about  which  he  himself  was 
not  consulted  in  advance,  that  placed  him  here  at  Bullscrown  in  the 
subordinate  capacity  of  steward  to  the  earFs  estates.  People  professed 
to  hold  divers  opinions  about  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  L.,  but 
as  he  knew  very  well  how  to  keep  his  own  secrets,  the  public  comments 
ranged  as  widely  as  they  do  concerning  the  late  Nicholas  Romanofi' 
of  Si.  Petersburgh. 

By  listening,  however,  to  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Lion  and  his  friend 
lionest  Joe  over  their  pipe.<  and  ale  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  when  se- 
crets, like  mice,  may  venture  out  of  their  holes,  wc  may  get  some  in- 
sight into  tlie  plans  of  tliis  incommunicative  gentleman ;  perhaps  may 
even  obtain  revelations  as  astonishing  as  the  European  correspondents 
of  the  N-w-Y — k  press  sometimes  lavor  the  public  with,'  concerning 
the  policy  of  their  particular  friend  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

'  Now,  my  worthy  Sir,'  said  jovial  Joe,  *  excnsc  me  if  I  say  that  you 
unreasonably  distrust  your  own  talent.  If  you  can't  play  as  good  a 
game  as  any  of  those  chaps  t'  other  side  of  the  ditch,  then  I  'm  more 
mistaken  in  my  opinion  about  tlie  number  of  (runs  you  carry  than  I 
often  am  on  qneslions  wliere  the  human  mind  is  up  for  consideration. 
Look  you  :  ther^^  's  ^ni^Tetoe^  —  there  *s  Thumbscrew,  both  of  *em  once 
stewards  like  you ;  and  what  did  they  do,  and  they  without  brains 
enough  between  them  to  fill  a  pint-mug  ?  Why,  they  each  managed 
to  trip  up  tlio  old  'un  just  like  any  superannuated  scare-crow  pensioned 
oli'  iVom  duty  in  the  corn-fields  ten  years  ago,  and  slipped  his  own  feet 
in  the  noble  boots  as  smooth  as  a  whistle.  An't  you  as  sharp  as  the 
Marquis  ?  An't  yon  as  cool  a  blade  as  the  Don  ?  Excuse  me,  Leo,  but 
your  mode.^ty  keeps  you  under.* 

'But  Joey,'  Mr.  Henry  Augustus  responded,  'you  do  not  consider 
that  those  gentlemen  did  not  have  such  an  intractable,  venomous  ten- 
antry to  manage  as  I  would  surely  fnid  in  my  way.  I  might  easily  enough 
contrive  to  *  trip  up  the  old  'un,'  as  you  exi)ress  it,  but  it  would  only 
bring  the  whole  rabble  ujwn  me  like  a  herd  of  wolves.  There  the 
dilliculty  lies.  The  earl's  peo})le  have  become  so  outrageous  from  long 
license,  that  I  take  my  life  in  my  hand  daily  when  I  go  among  them.* 

'Why,  my  king  of  beasts,'  returned  valorous  Joe.  'what  old  granny 
has  been  telling  you  pokerish  stories  to-night  ?  Who  ever  before  saw 
the  regent  of  the  woods  turn  tail  to  a  mob  of  hedne-hogs  ?  Hero  's  a 
transmoirrifioation  such  as  no  man  ever  heard  of  before  ;  they  've  caught 
a  cub  of  the  royal  lion  in  the  desert  and  brought  him  up  in  a  sheep- 
yard,  and  lo  and  behold  I  when  ho  has  grown  big  as  a  bull,  and  ought 
to  make  men  and  animals  quake  with  his  roaring,  ho  opens  his  mouth 
and  says  baa.' 
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*  Joey,'  said  the  other,  *  you  vastly  under-rale  the  odds  against  me. 
When  the  hcer  is  good  and  the  tohacco  strong  you  are  very  apt  to  think 
that  you  are  Jupiter,  and  can  cut  giants  in  two  with  your  pipe-stem. 
But  I  can  tell  you  the  work  you  have  laid  out  for  me  needs  a  more 
Euhstantial  Jupiter  than  can  be  made  for  a  shilling.  It  is  full  of  hazard 
that  a  hold  man  might  well  hesitate  to  meet ;  and  in  event  of  failure, 
what  a  fate  will  it  be  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  a  herd  of  wild  boars.' 

*  Ha  I  ha !  Leo,'  said  dauntless  Joe  ;  '  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of 
managing  those  swine  when  the  time  for  it  comes.  Trust  me,  we  shall 
see  the  day  when  the  entire  drove  will  greet  you  with  such  loyal  squeal- 
ing that  the  man  in  the  moon  will  have  to  stop  his  ears.  I  do  n't  say 
that  you  are  to  carry  the  thing  through  with  a  high  hand,  for  I  admit 
that  at  present  the  job  would  be  rather  expensive.  But  take  a  lesson 
once  more  from  your  namesake  of  the  deserts.  We  will  suppose  he 
has  in  his  mind  a  particularly  fat  ox  in  the  farmer's  herd,  which  he 
would  like  for  his  own  larder.  Now  how  does  Ite  lay  his  pipes  ?  Does 
he  march  out  of  the  woods  in  broad  day  with  his  tail  in  the  air,  and 
proclaim  1o  the  whole  township, '  Boo-icoo-uvo  f  Vm  that  awful  great 
big  diabolical  old  male  lien  as  cat  %(p  the  peddler  and  his  hor^e  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  I'm  Hungry  I  Egad,  not  he.  You  w^ill  see  him 
leave  his  lodgings  about  dusk,  quietly  remarking  to  Mrs.  L.  that  he  en- 
gaged to  meet  a  party  with  whom  he  had  business  at  8.30  p.m.,  and 
will  be  at  home  early.  Then  you  will  see  him  stealing  warily  into 
Friend  Jackson  s  inclosures,  skulking  along  on  his  belly  if  necessary,  and 
before  any  body  is  apprised  what  the  order  of  exercises  is  to  be,  he 
takes  ox  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  flings  him  on  his  back,  and  canters 
off  to  Mrs.  L.  and  tho  cubs.  How  smoothly  the  thing  is  done  I  no 
uproar,  no  scuffling,  no  scampering  of  the  young  cattle,  no  profanity 
on  the  part  of  the  old  guardian  bull,  no  outrages  committed  by  Friend 
Jackson's  blunderbuss,  nothing  disagreeable  or  ungentlemanly  about 
the  whole  transaction.  How  easy,  now,  Harry,  for  you  by  a  little  finess- 
ing, to  carry  off  the  prize.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  seems  to  me  particu- 
larly chicken-hearted  to  show  the  white  feather  when  certain  things 
are  certain  things.     Eh,  Harry  1 ' 

*  Ah  I  *  said  Mr.  Henry  Augustus,  as  a  gleam  of  intelligence  shot 
from  his  eyes,  and  the  white  teeth  came  in  view ;  *  you  mean  —  ah  — 
so-and-so ' 

*  Exactly  :  ha !  you  irresistible  dog,  I  could  see  it  to-day  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face.  Come,  Leo,  confess  to  me  't  is  as  I  have  told  yon, 
eh?' 

*  Well,  Joey,'  the  steward  said ;  *  perhaps  I  have  indulged  myself 
with  unwarrantable  surmises ;  but  I  do'  confess  to  you  what  I  have 
never  hinted  to  a  living  soul,  that  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think 
that  had  fortune  placed  me  in  a  more  exalted  sphere  of  life,  the  lady 
yon  have  alluded  to  might  possibly  have  regarded  me  with  sentiments 
which  no  nobleman  in  Christendom  could  perceive  to  exist  without  the 
most  exalted  satisfaction.'  ♦ 

*  Who  can  doubt  it  ? '  said  Master  Unicom ;  *  and  when  one  consi- 
ders the  matter,  what  is  there  in  the  least  strange  about  it  ?  Here, 
Leo,  the  case  is  in  short  this.      You  are  by  nature  a  gentleman. 
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Fort!iiK\  ^vho  is  our  lojral  jrnanlian,  (and  a  mighty  comipt  old  fox, 
too.)  sc;iiulalou.-ly  bestowed  your  hcritairo  on  some  of  her  oNm  ill- 
boni  pe(.s.  and  put  you  oil'  with  a  stowardsliip  here  at  Bullscrown. 
Jhit  uulwith^tandin?  that,  the  mark  put  upon  you  in  Nature's  stamp- 
oiUoc  iMu't  be  rubbed  out.  There  you  sit,  as  plainly  a  gentleman  as 
any  p«'er  in  the  world — a  jrrcat  deal  more  so  than  some  I  could  name 
that  are  now  snorinpr  under  pictorial  bed-cpiilts.  Wrap  you  up  in  a  bc^ar- 
womau's  cloak,  and  the  very  curs  would  recognize  the  ten-pound  stamp 
on  your  brow  and  refuse  to  bark  at  you.  But  ohl  Reef —  Earl  they  call 
hiui  —  what  is  he  ?  A  down,  a  boor  in  his  be2rettin«r,  birth,  and  breed- 
inir.  with  no  more  irentlemanly  blood  in  him  than  a  hoir.  All  the  coro- 
nets you  can  pile  on  his  head  can't  hide  the  two-penny  stamp  the  clerk 
luislily  sluck  on  his  forehead  ere  he  shoved  him  asiile  in  disgust.  Call 
him.  then.  A^rtlie  sake  (^f  the  arirument,  a  hoir,  and  it's  more  trath  than 
poctiT.  What  i<  ^ladam  Ress  .'  Why,  a  hiprh-bred,  delicate,  and  dainty 
roe.  Xow.  my  dear  Sir.  l>ehold  tlie  hiirh-hred  and  silver-hoofed  roc 
married  by  compulsion  of  her  parents  to  a  prross.  cross-praincd,  low- 
mi  nd-^l  wil-1  boar,  that  holds  by  means  of  his  tusk  the  fee-simple  of  a 
thicket  and  patch  of  will  plum-tree*,  and  a  slouuh  to  wallow  in  durinj» 
doir-days.  and  by  virtue  of  this  c-tate  has  jrot  himsiMf  enrolled  in  the 
]>eera;re  of  the  forest  with  the  lonlly  elephant  and  the  kniirhtly  leopard. 
What  doom  await-*  the  letulor  bride  b'.it  sickness  of  heart,  deathly  mortifi- 
cation of  t  lie  whole  spirit  .'  Let  now  the  royal-MiX'ded  lion  appear  on  the 
scene.  What  thouuli  he  comes  in  adverse  circumstances,  defeated,  an 
exile,  and  lor  a  time  consents.  disiruMinpr  and  base  employment  though 
it  is.  to  cuter  the  service  of  the  wild  boar,  and  patrols  his  plum-orchard, 
and  snap-  oil'  the  tail-  \^'^  vulvar  piir*^  that  trespass  on  the  gruntinnr 
baro'i'^  i)ark.  Can  it  be  doubted  tliat  my  laily-deer.  by  the  sympathy 
that  lurks  in  noble  veins.  wouKl  .^ot-ju  discern  the  royal  quality  of  the 
bailliil  and  iirieve  that  the  hijih-born  exile  was  not  her  mate  instead  of 
the  tl  i  siiu  si  i  n  or  forest  s v.- i ne  ?     11  ey  I ' 

*  Powerinl  rea^oner  1  *  eiaeulated  the  steward. 

'  Well,  then.'  the  butler  proceciled  :  ■  in  like  manner  the  Lady  Eliz- 
ab.th.  a  peeress  by  birth  and  nature,  matched  to  one  that  is  only  noble 
by  virtue  of  certain  s«piare  inches  o^  sealinpr-wax  plastered  on  sheep- 
skin, is  it  ti>be  supposed  that  she.  wlien  a  man  of  thie  spirit  and  princely 
demeau«M-  is  daily  under  her  eye  —  a  man  that  would  dignify  any  coro- 
net or  e.vkctl  hat  in  the  wo.ld.  will  be  insensible  to  his  presence,  even 
though  he  wear<  not  the  robes  of  nobility,  and  is  barred  by  the  roguery 
of  For'.u'.ie  from  the  ]dace  for  which  Nature  appointed  him?' 

'  V\vK\  my  word.  D.vtor  Unicorn.*  the  stewaril  said,  \irive  you  a 
jjlac'  to  stand,  and  you  can  move  a  world  with  your  logic.  But  in 
soli.T  earnes*^  there  is  much  that  is  riuht  in  your  ideas.  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  truth  underlyijiir  all  sound  relijrion.  that  some  men  come  from  the 
han.U  of  their  Maki:k  o^  hiuh  nature,  disdainful  of  low  cccupations, 
onlaiii'-l  to  command,  while  otiiers  are  of  a  commoner  irrai'i.  constituted 
for  obe Hence?  and  when  the  latter  by  any  means  become  possessed  of 
autlioriry  above  the  former,  the  divine  law  is  so  openly  outraged,  that 
the  nritnral  order  of  things  should  be  restored  the  quickest  way  possible, 
and  that  without  being  ver\'  particular  about  the  means.     ConBider,  as 
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you  say,  the  person  who  has  been  invested,  by  some  freak  of  Fortune, 
with  the  titles  and  properties  of  the  house  of  Beef  His  very  figure  and 
deportment  show  what  he  is.  Mark  his  coarse,  brawny  limbs,  his  huge 
back,  the  very  model  for  a  boatswain.  Observe  his  unbecoming  ways 
of  guzzling  malt  liquor  at  the  public  house  with  vulgar  individuals  ; 
his  general  low  habits  and  promiscuous  avocations.  When  he  walks, 
does  his  bearing  proclaim  the  patrician  ?  No  ;  it  might  well  be  some 
half-tamed  savage  blundering  along  in  civilized  garments,  without  any 
of  that  air,  that  Byzantine  port  and  carriage  which  is  the  true  certifi- 
cate of  nobility.' 

*  Yes,  by  the  great  Tom,  Leo,  it  might  be  some  monstrous,  imgainly 
hippopotamus,  with  the  boar's  appetite  for  swill,  the  ass's  lust  for  this- 
tles, the  hyena's  judgment  of  cookery,  the  wild  bull's  conception  of  the 
fme  arts.  I  saw  him  this  morning  come  bellowing  out  of  the  breakfast- 
room  like  some  unnamable  Behemoth,  and  I  wondered  then  in  what 
freak  Nature  made  him.  Egad,  I  believe  she  had  just  been  kneading 
a  batch  of  bulls  of  Bashan,  and  in  a  whimsical  moment  put  a  roll  of 
the  dough  in  one  of  her  tins  for  baking  white  folks,  and  let  it  go  in  the 
oven  with  the  rest ;  then  christened  the  monster  that  came  of  the 
experiment  John,  and  turned  him  out  among  the  briers  of  BuUscrown, 
where,  contrary  to  expectation,  he  contrived  to  live,  and  even  persuaded 
the  aborigines  that  he  was  a  human  being.  Now,  after  contemplating 
this  practical  joke,  I  look  at  you,  and  observe  at  once  that  Nature 
moulded  you  with  infinite  pains.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  straight 
and  elegantly-formed  leg,  di fibrin g  from  his  as  the  limb  of  the  blooded 
Arabian  steed  diflcrs  from  that  of  the  dray-horse,  and  that  too  isbecom 
ingly  incased  in  fine  cloth,  instead  of  coarse,  abominably-fitting  breeches, 
and  terminating  not  in  an  immense  dumpling  inserted  in  a  leathern 
cavern,  but  in  a  well-shaped  foot,  indicating  in  itself  a  most  choice 
pedigree.  Next  I  look  at  your  body,  and  see  that  is  not  a  clumsy  frame 
of  bones  lashed  together  with  the  thews  of  a  buffalo,  a  mass  of  mere 
animal  strength  and  stomach,  but  a  gracious  and  princely  one,  and  at 
the  same  time  abounding  in  manly  vigor.  The  head,  too,  is  not  round 
and  solid  like  a  cannon-ball,  which  may  be  a  suitable  arrangement  for 
men  that  thump  each  other's  crowns  with  pewter-mugs,  and  delight  in 
such  deeds  of  chivalry  as  that,  but  it  is  the  very  figure-head  of  a  mon- 
arch, indicating  sagacity,  valor,  eloquence,  piety,  munificence,  justice, 
and  every  thing  else  that  was  forgotten  when  our  noble  earl  up-stairs 
was  on  the  stocks.  Now,  my  Lion,  when  I  see  these  things,  how  can  it 
be  othen^dse  than  clear  to  me  that  Fortune  once  on  a  time  was  boozy  or 
cross,  and  dropped  on  the  mug  of  our  friend  John  the  coronet  that  was 
made  on  purpose  for  you  ? ' 

It  might  be  thought  that  honest  Joe  would  be  regarded  by  his  firiend 
as  drawing  it  rather  strong  in  his  comments  on  the  excellencies  of  the 
latter ;  but  the  truth  was,  Mr.  Henry  Augustus  had  a  vast  capacity  for 
compliments,  and  it  required  a  pump  that  could  throw  several  gallons 
per  minute  more  than  the  Unicorn  apparatus,  to  flood  Mr.  Lion's  organ 
of  self-esteem. 

*  Joseph,'  he  replied  warmly ;  *  you  are  an  honest,  blunt,  plain-spoken 
fellow,  with  a  head  as  clear  as  your  hand  is  true  and  your  heart  Bound, 
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A  certain  Gulliic  rudenccs  oi*  j)lirasc  and  illustration  might  oQend 
courtiers  and  fnannnarians,  but  I  have  no  such  squeainishness.  I  am 
satisfied  to  take  you  as  you  arc.' 

*  Yes,  Ll?o/  cried  Jcc,  '  If  any  body  expects  to  find  bully  Joe  Unicom 
trans  I  nojjri  lied  into  a  professor  of  penteel  conversation,  he  will  wait  till 
the  world  gets  tolerably  gray.  If  folks  are  n't  fond  of  bears,  let  'em  go 
wliere  bears  ant.  Tiiere  an't  much  besides  bear  in  a  bear,  and  so  I 
do  n't  have  niucli  hope  of  myself.  Old  Beef  and  I  M*erc  probably 
turned  out  of  the  same  shop  ;  and  when  he  becomes  the  glass  of  fash- 
ion, doubtless  1  '11  be  the  mould  of  form,  but  I  do  n't  look  for  it  any 
earlier.  Harry.  I  saw  you  and  the  earl  walking  together  this  morning, 
and  I  said  :  '  »?uppose  some  stranger  should  set  eyes  on  that  pair,  and 
which  would  he  name  for  a  peer  of  the  realm  ?  Would  n't  he  swear 
that  my  Lord  was  some  rascal  of  a  burglar,  with  a  crow  in  his  breast- 
pocket and  a  set  of  spoons  hid  in  his  sleeve  ?  He  would  convict  liim 
on  indictment  by  his  own  countenance  in  a  minute.'  Af\erward  you 
two  went  across  the  greeiL  Did  you  then  bate  a  jot  of  that  dignity 
which  Ca'sar  wore  when  he  went  to  buy  mackerel  of  the  fish-wivcs  as 
well  as  when  he  ordered  a  bill  to  a  third  reading  in  the  Senate  ?  Did 
you  by  low  I'amiliar  jokiiiir  with  the  rabble  agree  to  the  doctrine  that 
men  arc  but  a  pouch  of  buck-shot,  all  poured  out  of  one  spoon  into  the 
same  mould  ? ' 

'  I  trust  not.  Mr.  Unicorn,'  tlic  steward  said  ;  '  I  tnist  that  I  have  too 
high  a  seiir-e  of  the  duties  of  men  born  to  exercise  rule,  to  foi^et  at  any 
time,  and  cr^pecially  at  such  times,  that  Byzantine  port  winch  ought 
always  to  distingui.>h  such.' 

*Ha  I'  quoth  Joey  ;  '  is  it  according  to  Byzantium  to  drink  butter- 
milk in  a  dilclier's  cottage  ?  By  the  great  Tom,  Leo,  I  declare  to  you 
that  I  saw  frieuil  Behemoth  yesterday  morning  drinking  buttermilk  in 
Tom  Clods  hut,  and  anon  lie  came  out  with  a  ragged  brat  on  his 
shoulder ;  and  may  I  die  if  he  did  not  tramp  a  good  league  with  his 
fishing-roil,  and  the  little  scoundrel  straddling  his  back  and  clutching 
his  hair  with  both  hands." 

*  Mr.  Ujiieorn.  you  appal  me.  'T  is  astounding  to  see  to  what  a  pass 
things  have  con)e  on  this  estate.  The  tenantry  liavc  been  pampered, 
trifled  with,  humored,  till  all  distinctions  are  lost,  all  decencies  disre- 
iiarded,  and  a  full  half  of  the  revenue  suffered  to  fall  in  abeyance. 
There  was  a  time  wlien  the  steward  might  lash  the  villains,  might 
hang  them  if  he  chose  :  but 't  is  so  longer.  The  earl  is  no  longer  a  lord, 
nor  is  the  steward  his  minister  and  confidential  friend.  The  peer  in  his 
descent  drags  the  servant  with  him,  and  Jam  a  mere  butt  for  the  popu- 
lace." 

'  Yes,'  the  butler  said,  'it  is  a  cursed  disgrace.  I  would  as  scon  ho 
bottle-washer  to  a  blackamoor  cook  as  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet  at 
BuUscrown.  with  a  horde  of  boors  to  stick  their  elbows  in  my  ribs 
whenever  they  please,  But  so  it  is.  The  other  day  the  coachman  up- 
set a  red-headed  boy  with  the  hub  of  a  wheel.  Great  guns!  there  was 
such  a  rumpus  on  the  premises  as  soon  as  the  rabble  got  wind  of  tho 
accident,  that  a  ])ee-hivc  with  a  monkey  in  it  would  bo  a  place  of  celes- 
tial quiet  in  comparison.     If  you  were  to  tic  up  an  idle  churl  and  give 
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him  summarily  a  dozen  on  the  brawn  with  a  cart-whip,  the  whole  es- 
tate would  be  m  a  buzz  as  if  you  had  sold  their  babies  to  the  King  of 
Morocco.  Oh  gad  !  it  makes  me  sick  as  a  ^uU-frog  to  see  such  perform- 
ances, I  '11  ofier  a  thousand  guineas,  payable  at  my  office  on  demand, 
to  any  man  that  will  find  in  all  the  history  of  mankind  from  the  begin- 
ning down  to  the  last  tick  of  the  clock,  any  thing  like  them.  And 
I  tell  you  squarely,  Leo,  that  it  lies  at  your  door  to  take  the  sick  man 
by  the  nose  and  force  the  necessary  physic  down  his  throat. 

*  Mr.  Unicorn,'  the  steward  said,  *  I  need  make  to  you  no  secret  of  my 
desires,  lor  J  know  you  can  be  trusted,  it  being  no  less  your  duty  than  it 
is  mine,  and  no  less  our  duty  than  our  interest  to  accomplish  what  I 
wish.  It  is  my  ambition  to  bring  this  estate  back  to  the  point  from 
which  it  has  lapsed,  and  to  lix  it  there  :  and  how  can  this  be  done 
without  summary  measures  ?  If  my  Lord  Beef  outrages  heaven  by  in- 
sane use  or  disuse  of  the  powers  granted  him,  another  should  receive  the 
talent  ho  rolls  up  in  a  napkin.  1  desire  not  his  blood.  I  covet  not  his 
wealth  :  but  let  the  lunatic  live  in  ward  with  his  keeper.  The  com- 
mittee will  gather  up  his  wasted  property,  and  discipline  the  scoundrel 
tenants  that  have  so  long  taken  advantage  of  the  landlord's  lunacy.* 

*  Ha  I  hi ! '  cried  playful  Joe  ;  '  Most  excellent !  *  The  lunatic  being 
once  well  laced  in  his  strait-jacket,  we  shall  get  on  famously.  Power 
for  Lion ;  pelf  for  Unicorn  ;  raw-hides  for  John  —  ha !  ha  I  * 
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*  You've  saved  my  life,'  the  master  said, 

*  At  risk  of  yours,  my  fjiiLhfiil  Ned; 
And  that  a  service  so  immense 
May  fail  not  of  sucli  recompense 
As  lies  in  human  means  to  make, 

(Would  mine  were  god-like,  for  your  sake !  ) 
Three  dearest  wishes  straiglit  unfold, 
Each  shall  be  granted  soon  as  ti'ld.' 

*  T\''ell  den,'  grinned  Ned  with  ivory  show, 
'Since  massa  please  to  hab  it  so, 

My  firs'  s'al  bo  for —  for  —  e'yah  I 

As  much  good  old  peach-brandy,  sab, 

As  dis  'ere  darkio  an'  his  wife 

Can  jubilate  in  all  deir  life. 

De  nex'  —  Virghiia  weed  enough 

For  me  to  smoke  an'  her  to  snuff, 

Till  life's  las'  mile-stone  s'al  be  past.' 
*It  shall  be  so.  Ned  —  now  the  lastl ' 
'  De  las'  —  hem  —  gorry !  lot  me  see  — 

AV'at  s'al  it  in  partic'lar  be? 

Oh!  now  I  hab  him  —  chee,  o'yah  I 

A  keile  more  peach-brandy,  sali  I' 
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A  rooi^  aa  gloomy  and  dark  and  still 
As  the  river  of  doatli,  lies  under  llio  hill: 
K(K;krt  are  ahove  and  r.»cks  bt-low, 
"SVIiiie  with  llie  Inst  of  the  winter's  snow: 
And  the  trees  thit  rise  in  the  lifeless  air 
Arc  old  and  ja^rvred  and  wliollj  bare. 

The  hill  is  barren  an<l  bleak  and  cold: 

lis  last  year's  herb:ijr<3  is  dead  and  sere : 
pjir  nndtTneath  the  trt»zon  inould 

Oo/es  tin*  spriiij:  t«»  its  outlet  hero. 
Layinji:  my  ehi/ek  to  tlie  .-ilent  enrili, 

i  Peeni  to  hear  in  the  depths  below, 
The  troublous  nninu\iriiij:s  (j!'  its  birth  — 

The  ebb  and  pul.-:-  of  its  onward  How. 

The  violet  bluo,  and  ll;o  dai<y  dear, 

Could  never  bloom  in  this  lonely  place; 
Yet  the  Spu'it  of  Ueauty  has  lingered  here, 

-\nd  h'll  a  token  of  s[)lendid  jrraee. 
For.  lloaiing  upon  that  iey  bed, 

Kmhosonied  among  ihorfo  rocks  of  snow, 
A  ^5lately  Lily  uj»rears  its  head, 

And  minvrd  itself  in  the  wave  below. 

Every  breath  tliat  Iho  zephyrs  send, 

Vrom  Ijloonjing  vulley  to  barren  hill, 
Mak<.H  the  Lily  ireiiible  and  bend, 

Swayin<r  al)out.  when  the  lount  is  still. 
Lonely  beauty,  nnd  lonely  grar-e, 

]{orn  of  a  wave  as  blaek  as  night : 
Ls  it  the  Lily's  tilting  place, 

"Where  Nature  pines  with  an  early  blight  ? 

The  loveliest  slaves  of  Kastern  lands 

Are  shrined  ami  curtained  from  roving  cye3 : 
In  tlie  Knieliesi  wa.ste  of  the  dcKcrt  sands, 

t^onie  tlower  bloon.s  only  to  Cod,  and  dies: 
Ami  if,  in  my  dream  of  the  Lily  fair, 

1  guard  the  beauty  my  eyes  have  won, 
I  read  the  less(»n  its  white  leaves  bear, 

And  know  its  mission  is  nobly  done. 

0  thou,  who  wouldst  gaze  in  those  waters  dark, 

And  touch  the  Lily,  with  tainted  hand. 
Go,  loosen  thy  sails  and  trim  thy  bark  : 

The  llower  and  wave  are  in  Fancy  Laud: 
Thi-y  are  but  types  of  our  daily  life ; 

Of  the  daily  blessings  and  trials  given: 
The  magical  pool  is  the  inner  life ; 

The  Lily,  the  thoughts  that  turu  to  heaven. 
Ktw-Tork,  Feb.  TQth,  1S56. 
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BT       KIT       KELVIN. 


IM    PRIMIS. 

The  auto-biography  of  Bill  Money  Dollars  is  a  simple  tale,  written 
in  simple  style,  teaching  simple  humanity.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  read 
it,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  forget  it. 

There  was  once  a  simple  physician,  who  gave  simple  prescriptions, 
and  effected  simple,  though  radical  cures.  He  was  not  feted  by  the 
great  with  deviled  partridges,  nor  was  his  palate  tickled  with  Chablis ; 
but  he  simply  desired  the  '  Devil  to  have  his  due.'  It  is  some  time  since 
he  '  departed  this  life,'  but  a  simple  head-stone  reads  simply  thus  : 

'Admired  for  his  modesty, 
Mourned  for  bis  worth.' 

Reader,  if  you  will  listen,  I  will  read  to  you,  simply  :  but  you  must 
bear  in  mind, 

*  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them.' 


A  PLEASANT  face  ornamented  with  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  head 
slightly  bald,  and  a  rotundity  of  person  only  visible  among  easy  good- 
livers  ;  a  cheerful,  jocose,  orbicular-bodied  gentleman,  held  me  subject 
to  order.  He  had  been  cashier  for  many  years,  and  presided  over  a 
tastefully-furnished  room,  a  massive  vault,  and  several  ponderous  tomes, 
wherein  were  a  multiplicity  of  figures  —  a  bank  and  all  its  appurte- 
nances. The  door  opened  upon  a  pretty  village  street,  lined  with  an- 
cient elms,  graceful  in  foliage,  and  inviting  to  the  dweller  and  stranger. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  June  :  the  air  was  loaded  with  the  fresh  fra- 
grance of  budding  blossoms,  and  the  plumed  birds,  drunk  with  joy,  ca- 
roled dulcet  notes,  until  the  stillness  broke  again  with  the  pleasing 
melody. 

Fair  to  look  upon,  with  a  rich  complexion.  Pleasant  Face  smiled 
upon  me  as  he  pronounced  the  word  *  good,'  and,  with  a  sigh  which  sa- 
vored of  a  desire  to  possess,  I  was  secured  with  many  others  by  a  band 
that  Samson  would  have  broken  more  easily  than  the  withes  of  the 
Philistines.  The  light  closed  from  me :  I  fain  would  have  implored 
freedom,  and  danced  merrily  and  high  into  the  beautiful  world,  but  I 
could  not. 

•  Cashier !  please  change  tliis  bill  ? '  *  Certainly  ;  but  I  have  no 
silver  ;  give  you  bills.  Have  you  seen  the  new  issue  ?  '  and  forthwith 
I  was  presented.  The  stranger  took  me  and  eyed  me  carefully.  *  Very 
well  done  and  very  pretty  —  hard  to  counterfeit  —  Rawdon,  Wright,  and 
Hatch,  eh  ?  By-the-way,  I  received  a  letter  from  Tom  yesterday.'  *  Did 
you } '     'He  says  he  is  doing  well,  and  shall  leave  the  mines  in  abont  a 
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moiilli.'  *  Lucky  do«r  I '  said  Pleasant  Face,  '  and  here  wo  arc  prubbini>f 
on.'  The  drawer  clo.scd  upon  mo.  '  Wiiat  a  queer  existence  is  this,' 
1  tlioui^lit.     '  Money  is  my  name.     What  does  it  mean  ' ' 

•  (u)od  liiorniiifT.  Cashier! '  *  How  do  you  do?''  was  the  response, 
placiuir  a  surjirinvd,  iilcased  accent  ujron  tlie  last  word.  It  was  his  way, 
the  inimner  oi'  nea>aut  Face. 

*  You  have  plenty  oi'  money,  I  suppose,  auvl  my  credit  is  pood,  eh  ? 
"Want  it  to-ihiy,  badly  ;  poing  to  buy  cattle.'  *  Well,  you  are  ciever  ami 
pleasant  ;  how  nuich  do  you  want  T  •  Oh !  iive  hundred  will  do.* 
'Larire  hills,  Mr.  Thrivewell  .' '  'Well,  give  me  one  hundred  Email, 
the  re.st  lar<Te,  ii'  you  jjlease.' 

I  was  upon  the  counter.  *  Hallo  !  new  money  I '  '  Five,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty.  Yes  I  One  huudrel  smill,  I  b.dieve  T  *  So,  so.'  '  Twenty-live, 
thirty  live,  forty,  (fme  day,  Sir !)  Ibily-fivo,  fifty.'  *  Yes,  thiufrs  look  charm- 
injr  this  nioriiinir.'  'Fifly-live.  sixty,  sixty-live,  seventy,  eiu:hly.  ninety, 
one  lumdred.  One,  two,  tiiree,  four,'  recapitulated  Plca-sant  Face,  as 
he  remove  I  a  ])encil  from  hi.s  ear,  aud  noted  it  upon  his  blotter,  *  and 
new  m  iney  at  that.'  *  Well,  it  will  slip  ea?i(.-r  ;  't  wont  stay  put  long/ 
Mr.  Tlirivowell  was  a  larpe  man  with  a  re.l  lace  and  coarse  voice, 
dressed  in  a  jiray  suit,  and  wore  an  easy  manner.  Taking  from  the 
inside  pocket  of  hi.s  coat  a  large  wallet,  he  i)acked  me  away,  aud  after 
a  few  mori*  words  with  Pleasant  Face,  I  heard  him  say,  '  Good-ilay  ; 
come,  gel  up,  Charley  I '  and  a  rumbling  Jioise  >tartled  me,  for  I  felt  con- 
scious of  being  in  motion.  '  Well,  this  is  a  queer  existence.  Pleasant 
Face  has  given  me  away,'  I  soliloquized. 

!Mr.  Thrivewell  drove  on,  humming  several  tunes,  of  which  I  now 
know,  were,  *  Cheer  up,  my  lively  L:ids,'  anil  '  Yaidcee  Doodle.'  Ho 
made  a  funny  noise  from  his  mouth  :  and  between  the  two,  and  *Gct 
up,  Charley  I '  I  got  quite  tired  with  the  rapid  jostling.  ]5ut  it  suddenly 
ceased,  by  a  qucL'r  exclamation  from  Mr.  Tlirivewell.  '  Whoa  I  Never 
mind  taking  him  to  the  stable  ;  just  brinu  some  water  here.  Shan't 
stop  long.'  I  came  to  light  amonjr  new  faces  and  a  smoky  atmosphere, 
louil  words  and  hearty  laughs.  *  (lood  nK^rning.  irentlemen,' exclaimed 
Mr.  Thrivewell.  *  \h)  you  know  whether  Jabe  Williams  has  got  his  lot 
of  cattle  yet  .' '  *  Want  to  buy  I '  '  Why.  yes,  if  I  can  git  'em  reason- 
able.' •  Well,  I  was  u^)  there  yesterday,'  exclaimed  a  voice  ;  *  saw 
Jabe,  but  he  did  n't  say  nothing  about  his  critlurs  ;  snppo-e  —  don't 
believe  be  's  sold  them.'  *  No,  no.  Fold  'em,  no  1 '  broke  in  a  grulf 
voice.  •  He  's  too  steo])  In  his  price,  any  way.  Sec  here,  I  '11  jest  bet 
a  cool  Hve  yni  wont  buy  them.'  '  Jabe  is  devilish  dear,  I  know  ;  Cap- 
tain, give  us  ^oine  of  your  Santa  Croix  ;  but  1  '11  take  that  bet,  for  if 
he  's  irot  them.  1  want  'em,  and  am  after  them.  Pretty  good  stufi** 
continued  Mr.  Thrivew«'ll,  smacking  his  lips. 

'What  a   (pieer  exi-teu'ie  this  is.     But  I  like  Pleasant  Face  and 

his '     '(/.'.':   up,  Charley  I'  sang  out  Thrivewell,  and  away  wo 

rumbled. 

I  wondered  wliat  I  was —  my  object  in  life  ;  why  my  name  was  so 
often  calli'd.  Valuable  1  undoubtedly  was,  and  had  j)eculiar  jiower ; 
but  my  existence  was  still  a  mystery,  and  I  began  to  wish  for  develop- 
ments and  more  light. 
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*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Williams  ! '  *  How  about  those  cattle  ? '  *  You 
want  *em  ?  '  *  Not  particular  :  will  you  sell  cheap  ?  *  *  Cattle  's  riz, 
you  know,  Mr.  Thrivewell.'  *  Well,  never  mind,  I  'm  going  into  York 
State  ;  1 11  call,  if  I  do  n't  get  supplied.'  *  Well,  hold  on,'  exclaimed 
Williams.  *  They  are  just  below  the  hill :  I  '11  ride  down  and  show  'em 
up.'  *  Come,  get  up,  Charley.'  *  There,  Mr.  Thrivewell.  There  's  a 
fine  crittur  —  girt  six  feet  —  four  and  past  His  mate  is  beyond  that 
black  heifer.     I  've  got  some  ten  or  twelve  I  'II  sell.' 

*  Money  is  less  trouble  than  critturs,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Williams,  as  be 
threw  me  down  with  many  others  of  my  kind  upon  a  table.  I  had 
changed  hands,  and  was  in  a  common  rooni,  but  very  clean  and  neatly 
furnished.  It  had  the  air  of  thrift  rather  than  indolence.  *  There,  Mary,' 
giving  me  to  his  wife  ;  *  That  *s  for  you.'  *  Jabe,  you  are  real  good. 
Now,  we  '11  get  Fred  and  Sarah  some  nice  things,  and  you  know  they 
need  them,  Jabe.' 

From  the  many  conversations  I  heard  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, I  fully  discovered  my  value,  and  the  object  of  my  life.  The 
mystery  was  cleared  up.  I  procured  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life, 
purchased  evil,  rewarded  merit ;  saved  life  as  well  as  instrumental  jn 
its  destruction.  A  curious,  strange,  startling,  hopeful,  painful  object. 
At  once  a  firiend  to  the  good,  the  wicked ;  to  the  divine  instructor  and 
the  murderer ;  as  safe  in  the  possession  of  the  latter  as  the  former ; 
a  witness  to  ease,  comfort,  happiness,  starving  poverty,  debauchery,  and 
scenes  of  hellish  passions.  To  be  a  friend  to  this,  to  these,  to  all.  To 
be  present  when  good  might  be  done,  and  yet  unable  to  accomplish  it. 
To  run  a  career  rapid  in  its  various  changes,  and  to  do  naught  by  my 
own  volition.  I  found  also  I  should  see  Pleasant  Face  again,  and  al- 
though the  time  was  uncertain,  yet  I  looked  forward  to  this  period  with 
pleasurable  anticipation.  My  name  was  Bill  Money  Dollars,  either  of 
which  was  understood  by  every  body.  A  fashionable  mute,  courted  by 
all  ranks,  and  eagerly  retained.  I  brought  smiles  upon  frowning  faces, 
and  sweet  hope  to  the  desponding ;  relief  to  the  dying,  and  succor  to 
all.  Without  me,  mankind  starved,  cursed,  and  pemhed ;  with  me, 
they  exulted,  triumphed,  and  made  merry.  Happiness,  misery,  comfort, 
discomfort,  smiles,  madness,  charity,  avarice,  life,  death,  rapine,  murder, 
all  the  objects  man  seeks ;  all  the  debasing  extremities  in  which  his 
vices  incarcerate  him,  were  embodied  in  me  or  mine.  Strange  and  fear- 
ftd  object !  What  curious  ingenuity  of  the  imaginative  brain  fashioned 
me  to  produce  the  startling  disparities,  ease  and  poverty,  life  and  death? 
And  yet  a  frail  tenure  upon  being  I  held.  A  puff  of  wind,  a  candle- 
spark,  would  destroy  me.  So  is  it  with  human  life.  To-day  is  —  to- 
morrow was.     It  is  even  so. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  visited  a  neighboring  city  for  their  purchases. 
It  was  determined  that  Fred  should  have  a  new  cap,  Sarah  a  new 
frock  :  Mr.  W.  a  new  hat,  and  Mrs.  W.  a  dear,  sweet  bonnet.  The  day 
was  fine,  and  the  ride  an  easy  one,  whiled  away  by  a  conversation 
partaking  of  that  nature  that  a  sufficiency  of  money  and  a  willingness  to 
spend  begat.  To  hear  the  enthusiastic  ardent  articulations  of  Madam, 
with  her  ofl-repeated  *  Won't  it  be  nice  ? '  and,  *  How  pleased  the  child- 
ren will  be ! '  with  the  response,  *  Yes,  Mary ;  I  think  it  is  not  only 
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our  money,  but  we  can  spend  it  as  wc  please/  would  have  delighted  all 
save  a  miser  or  a  prude  passe. 

The  innocence,  artlessness,  nay,  the  naturalness  of  life  and  conver- 
sation of  inmates  of  a  country  home,  tell  more  of  true  happiness  and 
pure  confidence  in  an  unalloyed  state  than  the  stiff,  formal  twaddle  of 
suspecting  conversationists  or  wedded  ones  in  a  crazy  town.  Numbers 
beget  fomiliarity,  and  familiarity  contempt.  The  father  is  dishonored, 
the  brother  disgraced,  and  the  pistol  or  poison  an  inevitable  result.  Hu- 
man nature  is  of  such  changing,  unreliable  composition,  that  circum- 
stances too  often  erect  the  guide-board  which  points  to  pit-falls  and  irre- 
mediable ruin.  No  one  can  like  the  Pharisee  honestly  pray  with  a 
heart  conscious  of  purity :  *  God,  I  thank  thee  I  am  not  as  other  men  ; ' 
but  all  sliould,  like  the  more  humble  and  contrite  Publican,  exclaim, 

*  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.*  It  is  from  the  simple  fact  that  *  to 
err  is  human  ;  *  and  fhe  great  omnibus  of  life  carries  far  more  of  the 
one  class  than  the  other  —  which  is  it  ?  Is  this  purely  speculative,  or 
honestly  practical  ?  Is  it  fiction,  or  common-sense  ?  Are  mortals  in- 
cased, and  no  golden  key  to  unlock  the  door?  Is,  then,  temptation 
without  a  ragged  chasm  of  frightful  ness  filled  to  choking  with  the 
fallen?  Reader!  You  perhaps  came  from  the  quiet  country,  and  all 
your  sweetest  memories,  like  dew  on  roses,  are  away  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  your  nativity.  The  purling  brook  from  which  you  pulled 
the  speckled  trout  or  cooled  your  limbs  amid  its  whirling  bubbles  ;  the 
wooded  hill,  with  its  mossy  rocks  and  carpet  of  many-colored  leaves  ; 
the  meadows,  with  air  redolent  with  untainted  fragrance  of  the  clover 
and  the  everlasting ;  the  orchard,  with  its  pendent  limbs  heavy  with 

*  seek-no-furthers,'  and  the  juicy  pippin ;  the  old  church,  around  which 
many  evenings  have  you  played  *  I  spy,*  and  *  The  Gay  Wolf  * ;  the 
school-house  whose  benches  bear  sad  defacings  of  the  jack-knife  you 
were  proud  to  wear ;  the  old  straw  hat  upon  its  nail  in  the  kitchen ; 
the  merry  kitten  playing  with  peeping  sun-beams,  and  the  drony  fly  upon 
the  well-scoured  floor ;  your  mother,  with  her  happy  smile  and  approv- 
ing nod  ;  your  father,  whose  vcr}'  presence  banished  all  fear  of  hobgoblins 
or  ugly  travellers  ;  your  brother,  hasty,  impetuous,  but  affectionate  and 
kind ;  your  sister,  modest  and  persuasive ;  the  crowing  cock  upon  his  hum- 
ble heap  in  the  barn-yard ;  the  vain  turkey,  with  wings  grating  the  ground, 
and  hideous  gobble  ;  the  homely  cur,  who  runs  at  your  approach  to 
greet  you  with  a  gentle  bite  ;  *  Linoback,*  the  cow,  *  Charley,'  the  horse, 
'  Dick,*  with  bell  on  neck,  that  bleats  as  you  pass ;  the  village  green, 
wliere  with  honest  emulation  and  manly  sport  you  sent  the  baJl  you 
wound  and  covered  with  leather  one  rainy  day,  when  your  mother 
helped  you  :  say,  reader,  what  gaudy  show,  what  fashionable  adorn- 
ments, what  distorted  feature  of  a  life  in  town  can  compare  to  this  — 
to  these  ?  Tell  me  !  Then  do  not  smile  at  country  artlessness.  It  is 
the  Koh-i-noor  of  your  happiness,  civil,  religious,  domestic,  public.  It 
is  tlie  only  sanative  to  purge  the  morbid  feeling  of  no  virtue  you  have 
had  lingering  about  you,  and  robbing  the  life-chest  of  confidence  of  all 
its  bespangled  jewels,  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir,  more  full 
of  fragrance  than  the  grapes  of  Eschol.  The  Lord  do  unto  me  and  more 
also  if  I  ever  forget  or  despise  the  little  hamlet  and  all  its  associatiouB. 
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0  Boyhood !  passed  amid  such  quiet,  godly  incentives  — ^past,  gone  for 
ever.  If  no  monument  ever  stands  above  my  ashes  where  the  wild  bird 
warbles,  and  the  flowing-brook  pours  out  its  lapsing  lullaby ;  where  the 
earth  can  grow  green  without  the  sacrilegious  tread  of  many  feet,  I 
shall  die  unhappy.  I  have  wandered  many  weary  miles  o'er  land  and 
sea,  but  the  home  of  childhood,  like  the  golden  rays  of  mellow  sun-set, 
has  always  shone  above  the  splendor  of  palaces  or  the  enchantments  of 
the  pleasure-world.  It  was  humble,  but  within  its  walls  was  inno- 
cence protected  by  pious  and  devoted  hearts. 

*  Get  up.  Bill  I  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Williams,  *  yonder  is  the  spire, 
the  Capitol.  How  the  sun  glistens  upon  the  roof.  Would  you  like  to 
live  in  a  city  ? '  *  No  !  indeed  ;  I  am  content :  I  should  be  too  awk- 
ward and  not  sufficiently  fashionable.  Dark  rooms ;  stiff  speeches ; 
afraid  to  laugh !  No,  no !  Home  is  the  place  ;  the  old  fire-side, 
where  we  can  do  as  we  please.* 

*  You  are  right.  J  could  not  be  happy  in  a  city.  Shall  we  fix  ofi' 
the  children  first  ? ' 

*  Well,  let  me  see  :  stop  at .     Yes,  I  think  we  had  better.' 

A  city  I  what  is  it  ?  Many  streets,  some  with  rectilineal  courses, 
some  crooked  and  narrow,  some  prim  and  cleanly,  more  dirty,  filthy, 
and  foul  :  high  aspiring  spires  above  edifices  of  stone,  dark-brown,  white 
and  time-soiled,  with  stained  windows  to  exclude  heaven's  light  and 
the  sun-beam ;  wherein  congregate  silk  and  broad-cloth  to  worship  God  ; 
a  mixed  multitude  of  good  and  indifferent — the  real  devout  worshipper, 
the  vain  miss,  with  bracelets  and  tossing  curls  ;  the  empty-headed  fop, 
with  slender  cane  and  slenderer  legs  ;  the  gouty  retired  banker,  with 
the  blossoms  of  turtle-soup  and  deviled  fowls  and  the  lingering  mellow- 
ness of '  South-side '  and  *  Oporto '  peeping  from  a  red-veined  face  ;  the 
stately  matron,  with  her  easy  air  and  well-cherished  looks ;  the  stran- 
ger, with  subdued  eagerness  to  stare,  mindful  of  a  jjair  of  large  black 
gloves  and  an  ill-fitting  coat,  thicker  boots  than  are  fashionable  to  wear 
in  town.  A  few  trees.  Nature's  great  ornament  of  earth,  half-grown, 
consumptive,  labelled  *  Keep  off  the  grass ! '  *  Dog-Laws,'  as  if  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  merely  to  advertise  the  oracles  of  aldermanic  wis- 
dom. Countless  heads  of  walking  bipeds  jostling  each  other  into  sour 
looks  and  ungentlemaidy  damns.  Thundering  omnibuses  driven  by  a 
returned  volunteer,  a  discharged  soldier,  or  more  worthy  ones,  who, 
seated  aloft,  like  Jove  upon  his  throne,  look  down  on  creeping  mortals, 
and  laugh  at  terrified  females  running  the  gauntlet  betwixt  hoofb, 
poles,  carts,  carriages,  and  the  general  chaos  of  a  street,  with  whip  in 
hand  elevated  above  his  head  pointing  to  you  as  he  sings  his  advertise- 
ment, '  Bleecker-street,  ride  up  I '  or  tearing  along  like  lightning  nm 
mad,  passing  a  brother  whip  with  an  air  of  triumph  and  a  bitter  curse. 
Theatres,  where  persons  strut  their  brief  hour  upon  the  stage  and  then 
die,  to  amuse  lorgnette-gazers  and  the  pea-nut  pit.  Saloons  whose 
walls  are  crowded  with  the  productions  of  a  perverted  easel,  with  a 
sleek-haired  youth  behind  a  counter,  who  delights  in  tossing  *  brandy- 
smashers,'  'gin-cocktails,'  or  *  sherry-cobblers '  for  a  pale  slight  mous- 
tache, with  one  hand  in  pocket  and  leaning  with  an  air  oi  abandon  upon 
the  other,  at  the  same  time  he  is  telling  a  fitiend  that  the  '  Old  Got- 
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emor '  is  abroad,  and  he  is  <  about.^  RestaurantB  where  bivalTes  ue 
swallowed  upon  the  half-shell  by  this  same  slight  mousUtche  late  it 
night  when  scarcely  conscious  of  his  locality,  and  eyidencing  a  Buperioi 
and  decided  spirit  of  independence,  mostly  contingent  upon  seyenl 
^  drinks.'  Houses  with  green  door-blinds,  which  the  dight  numstadie 
frequents,  and  goes  swifber  on  to  a  coiRn  and  the  worm.  Maaoive  wixe* 
houses,  full  from  loft  to  cellar  with  foreign  and  domestic  fEtbiics,  8n|Mr- 
vised  by  sallow  faces,  anxious  looks,  and  gray  hairs ;  books  posted  and 
balanced  by  one  who  came  from  the  country  long  ago,  and  now  whose  life* 
blood  is  slowly  congealing  for  the  last  stroke  his  pen  may  make  —  and 
it  is  near ;  beggarly  paid,  and  lie  knows  it ;  but  there  is  another  tsA 
country  boy  with  ruddy  cheeks,  just  outside  ready  to  take  his  place,  and 
he  knows  it,  and  so  he  writes  on.  Banks,  treasuring  gold,  mlver,  billt, 
notes,  drafls  —  the  gods  of  men.  Newspaper  offices  where  the  ceaselHi 
click  of  steam-presses  worked  by  gasping  men,  run  all  day,  aU  night,  to 
tell  us  by  early  mom  what  has  transpired  the  day  before  thionghflnt  the 
Union  ;  for  busy  fingers  are  expressing  upon  wires  the  scenes  tiie  wodd 
has  brought  to  light  through  the  period  of  the  buried  day.  The  rickety 
stair-case  and  a  back  room  where  sits  a  fair  one  whose  beauty  is  douded 
by  sorrow,  and  her  poor  garments  scarcely  covering  the  cnanns  fhal 
ripen  the  hot  blood  of  miscreants,  the  seamstress,  plying  her  needle  fin 
fifteen  cents  per  diem.  The  den  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  vice  than 
the  house  with  the  green  door-blinds,  in  a  damp,  filthy  basement,  where 
the  refuse  of  6od*s  creation  and  man's  statutes  meet  to  swallow  the 
most  villainous  draughts  of  murder-inciting  liquor,  and  talk  hoaxsely 
in  mingled  ejaculations  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity;  the  Tety  plaee 
from  whence  has  issued  those  who  pursued  directly  thmr  fiHows,  to 
send  them  by  pistol  or  knife  unanointed  before  their  Gk>D.  The  Ugh 
walls  within  which  mortals  who  have  leaped  the  barrier  of  innocenee, 
run  headlong  down  to  crime,  to  take  their  last  survey  of  earth  and  men, 
attended  by  one  who  wei^rs  a  cocked  hat,  a  sword,  and  an  assistiBt 
ready  at  the  drop  of  a  handkerchief  to  cut  the  thread  of  life  of  him  who 
stands  erect  with  a  white  cap  upon  his  head  and  a  white  vestuie  upon 
his  body,  all  trimmed  with  black,  and  around  his  neck  a  cord  attacAed 
to  an  ugly  beam  above.  Ay  !  not  only  man  but  woman.  The  boUf 
impudent  lad,  proclaiming  in  torn  accents  the  trashy  papers  he  nmi 
the  city  over  with  on  God's  holy  day,  grating  harshly  upon  ears  of  wor 
shipping  assemblies  and  defying  the  Law  of  the  Mount,  patroiuaed  \lj 
those  who  know  better  but  care  less.  Drawing-rooms  wiUi  their  ooidy 
furnishing  of  rose-wood  and  mahogany;  soft  carpets,  gilded  boob> 
trinkets  and  ornaments  from  voluptuous  Paris  or  the  Italia^  mart ;  snd 
their  occupants,  one  of  whom  has  toiled  much  and  long  and  ernd  a 
little  to  make  more  money,  and  covered  his  derelictions  by  some  genenni 
act  lauded  by  purblind  preachers  and  the  press.  The  mother,  dangfatBr. 
son,  who  talk  of  operas,  fashion,  dress,  a  foreign  voyage,  all  taor 
ing  a  deaf  ear  upon  the  wailing  voice  of  some  unfortunate  one,  and  }st 
listening  attentively  to  the  dulcet  tones  of  a  well-known  roui  "who  ta 
but  ruin  and  misery  in  his  attentions.  The  poor  student  in  an  attic, 
r^tniggling  on  through  dinnerless  days  and  suffering  nights  to  send 
home  —  his  peaceful  country  home  —  a  story  of  merited  woctii  and 
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eventual  success.  Ay  I  the  spire,  the  church,  the  street,  the  clanging 
steel  of  horses'  feet,  rumbling  vehicles,  the  theatre,  saloon,  the  counting- 
house,  den,  the  marble  hall,  wealth,  poverty,  misery,  infamy,  selfish- 
ness ;  these  belong  to  a  city.  And  yet  there  is  one  pleasant  thing,  the 
little  leaven  in  a  city.  It  is  to  be  awaked  upon  a  Sabbath  mom  by  the 
subdued,  merry  peal  of  mellow  bells,  talking  to  each  other  from  distant 
streets,  and  sweetly  arousing  the  sleeper  to  a  consciousness  that  it  is 
the  day  of  rest ;  combining  chords  of  harmonious  music  only  excelled 
by  that  of  *  falling  waters,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  hum  of  bees,  the  song 
of  birds,  the  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words.' 

Sons  of  the  plough  and  golden  harvest !  Daughters  of  daily  industry 
and  its  reward !  You  who  live  where  blow  the  zephyr  and  the  morning 
breeze,  pure,  fresh,  fragrant ;  where  the  squirrel  chatters  and  the  wood- 
bird  sings  ;  where  the  glad  earth  looks  to  heaven,  puts  on  her  robes  of 
beauty,  and  smiles  with  tossing  grain  and  juicy  fruit ;  where  leaps  the 
cascade  and  bubbles  on  in  eddying  currents  the  brawling  brook ;  where 
the  hill,  valley,  rock  and  wood  echo  the  bleat  of  lambs,  and  lowing 
herds  stay  there.  Break  not  the  chain  of  contented  happiness  :  for  that 
a  city  life  can  never  give  a  recompense. 

*  How  much  did  you  say  ? '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Williams.  •  Two-and-six- 
pence,  Madam,  and  I  'U  assure  you  it  is  cheap  at  that.'  *  It  is  very 
pretty ;  I  tliink  it  will  become  Sarah  ;  do  n't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ?  '     '  Yes  ;  though  I  like  the  piece  with  the  blue  stripe.' 

*  You  may  give  me  a  pattern  of  both,  Sir.'  *  Yes,  ma'am.  John ! 
cash  I '  and  running  came  an  active  boy  to  take  me  to  a  desk,  where, 
after  being  looked  at  sliarply  by  a  gray-haired  man,  I  was  placed 
within  a  drawer.  A  new  home,  but  I  could  not  blame  Mrs.  WiUiams. 
I  was  made  for  such  purposes  —  a  mere  thing  of  convenience.  Scarcely 
had  I  settled  to  my  place  ere  the  till  was  again  opened,  and  the 
gray-haired  man  had  given  me  to  the  active  boy  again,  and  fix)m  him 
I  passed  into  the  soft  gloved  hand  of  a  pretty  face,  upon  which  I  thought 
a  smile  peeped  out  when  I  looked  up.  That  wee!  I  have  often 
thought  of  it  since.  It  was  beautiful.  A  soft  shadow,  so  soft  a  passer 
would  not  notice  it  —  a  shadow  more  the  result  of  memory  and  doubt 
than  that  of  aflliction,  hung  over  fine,  intelligent  features  ;  a  dark  eye 
and  inviting  lips,  from  which  low,  sweet  tones  made  melody.  She  was 
slightly  formed,  and  a  mellow  tint  upon  her  cheek  told  of  breezes  and 
the  fields  ;  the  same  rich  look  I  had  seen  before  upon  faces  in  the 
countr}\ 

'  Well,  Mary,  I  'vc  made  the  purchase  ;  for  it  was  so  sweet  a  pattern 
I  could  not  miss  it ;  and  it  is  not  too  gay,  either.  You  know  the  one 
we  both  adniiri'd  so  at  Bradford's.' 

'  Shall  you  have  it  made  up  here,  Isabel  ?  *  *  No  ;  there  is  a  poor  girl 
in  our  villiige  who  fits  dresses  nicely,  and  I  shall  help  her.  She  has 
given  me  satisfaction,  and  you  know ' 

'  Oh  I  I  dare  say  ;  but  then  you  know,  Isabel,  you  might  take  the 
fashion  home.' 

*  Yes  ;  and  be  considered  aristocratic'  *  Well,  Isabel,  have  you  seen 
your  hero  —  your  ideal.'  'No,  no,  Mary,  don't  be  silly.*  *Why, 
I  'ra  sure,  Bell,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  that  story,  /should  really 
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admire  such  an  adventure,  and  then  the  jyossible  meeting  afterward.* 
'  You  are  highly  romantic,  Moll  :  I  slwuld  really  like  to  ecc  him,  but 
then  it  is  so  long  ago  he  has  forgotten  it  and  me.*  *Ah  I  Bell,  you  do  n't 
think  so,  and  what  *8  more,  you  secretly  expect  to  meet  him  again. 
You  said  in  the  hurry,  confusion,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  wound 
your  handkerchief  about  his  hand  when  he  was  hurt.'  '  I  said  I 
thought  so,  for  I  missed  it.'  *  Well,  of  course  you  missed  it,  and  of 
course,  silly  girl,  you  did  wind  it.  Now  that  handkerchief  was  marked 
in  your  name,  and  I  know  he  will  keep  it  and  find  you  out.*  *  0  Mary ! 
you  are  crazy  ;  you  cannot  make  me  believe  such  absurdity.  Why,  he 
might  have  been  engaged  then  :  how  foolish  !  * 

*  Well,  Bell,  we  young  ladies  are  expected  to  be  romantic,  and  to 
love  all  noble,  brave,  manly  hearts,  and  especially  to  delight  in  such 
adventures.  Now,  I  will  help  you  to  find  this  hero  of  yours  if  you  will 
describe  him  ;  and  if  you  will  confess  that  you  do  not  care  any  thing 
for  him,  I  '11  love  him  myself  if  we  ever  meet.*  '  Well,  Mary,  you  are 
a  great  tease,  and  just  to  comfort  you,  and  have  a  little  sport,  I  will  de- 
scribe him.'  *  Comfort  mc!  oh  !  well ;  come,  I  have  the  paper  and 
pen.*  *  Ha  !  ha !  what  an  idea,  Mary.  Is  it  not  ridiculous,  making  a 
husband  from  an  adventure  ?  He  had  a  dark-blue  eye  ;  about  twenty- 
two  or  three  years  old ;  tall ;  brown,  curly'hair  ;  rather  slender ;  a  pe- 
culiar smile  ;  full,  red  lips.*  *  Ah  !  you  would  n't  like  to  kiss  them, 
Bell,  eh  ? ' 

*  Mary,  I  '11  not  say  any  more  if  you  go  on  so.'  *  Nonsense,  Bell,  you 
must.  Let  us  see  how  it  reads.  Dark-blue  eye ;  about  twenty-two ;  tall  ; 
brown,  curly  hair ;  rather  slender ;  a  peculiar  smile ;  full,  red  lips.  Why, 
Bell,  you  have  n't  described  his  nose  or  his  voice.'  *  Roman  nose ;  and 
he  had  a  sweet,  gentle  voice.'  *  Of  course.  0  Bell !  there  is  no  mis- 
take.' '  l^liat  do  you  mean,  Moll  ?  '  'I  mean  that  you  are  in  love. 
Come,  let  us  go  down  and  play  a  game  of  chess ;  and  as  you  are  the 
better  player  of  the  two,  I  '11  M-ager  the  successful  check-mating  on  my 
part.'  *  But  if  I  am  the  better  player,  why  do  you  say  so  ?'  *  Oh  I  I 
shall  tease  you  if  I  say.'  'No  ;  I  *11  take  it  in  good  joke.'  *  Well,  then, 
when  we  are  in  love,  we  caiuiot  think  of  any  thing  else.' 

*  Check-mate  it  is,  as  true  as  I  live,  Bell,'  rang  out  the  merry  tones 
of  Mary.  *  Hark !  mother's  voice  :  I  must  go  and  see  what  she  wants.' 

'  Mary  is  a  dear  good  girl,  but  a  real  tease.  'T  is  strange  she  should 
have  the  same  presentiment.     But  I  shall  laugh  it  ofli!' 

*  Love  let  us  cherish,  cherish,'  was  Mary's  melody,  as  she  returned. 
*  Say,  Bell,  what  say  you  to  a  walk  ?  Mother  wishes  me  to  go  down- 
street  for  her.' 

*  Well,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I  must  get  me  an  article  I  forgot  to- 
day when  I  was  out.' 

*  Have  you  blue  veils  ? '  It  was  the  sw'ect  voice  of  Isabel.  *  Do  yon 
like  that,  Mary  ?  What  is  the  price  of  this  ? '  Another  moment,  and 
T  had  left  the  company  of  my  fair  owner,  and  was  stowed  once  again 
in  a  deep,  dark  till. 

*  Confound  the  cash  I  't  wont  balance.'  A  young  face  full  of  perplex- 
ity looked  upon  me,  but  the  contracted  brow  soon  smoothed,  and  I  was 
carelessly  pli^ed  in  his  pocket. 
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*  Half-a-dozen  on  half-shell,  and  a  mug  of  ale.  Hallo !  Tom,  take 
a  seat.  "What  will  you  have?  Here,  waiter,  duplicate  my  order. 
"Well,  Tom,  what  news  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  Jim.  By-the-way,  have  you  been  to  No.  10  lately?' 
*  No  !  but  I  saw  her  to-day  in  the  store.*  *  Any  one  with  her  ?  '  '  Yes, 
a  deuced  pretty  girl.*  *  Is  n't  she  ?  1  fancy  that  girl ;  but  then  she  is 
from  the  country,  and  rather  reserved,  and  not  inclined  to  get  acquaint- 
ed.    How  stupidly  modest  these  country  girls  are ! ' 

'  That  is  true.  Here,  waiter  I  some  more  oysters  —  half-shell  I  She 
is  very  intelligent,  and  would  if  she  were  inclined  make  a  great  sensa- 
tion.* *  Who  is  she  ?  Do  you  know?  *  *Her  name  is  Isabel  Dale, 
a  cousin  of  Mary's.     Here,  waiter,  your  change  :  bring  some  segifts.* 

I  had  passed  into  the  boy's  hands. 

'  Blow  me !  if  I  know  much  about  such  stujff)  Bill.  Comes  hard  and 
goes  easy,  like  music  from  a  bag-pipe.     Change  'a  right,  eh,  Bill  ?  ' 

*Ay  !  ay  !  blast  the  odds.* 

I  found  myself  in  the  hands  of  a  queer  person,  different  from  any  one 
I  had  ever  seen,  and  he  talked  funnily,  too.  He  had  balanced  upon  the 
top  of  his  head,  inclining  toward  his  back,  a  small,  round,  shining  hat ; 
large  collar,  blue,  and  worked  with  white  ;  blue  jacket  and  bright  but- 
tons ;  a  belt  about  his  waist,  and  his  hands  very  hard  and  spotted  with 
blue  :  when  he  walked  he  rocked  from  side  to  side.  His  trowsers  came 
down  loose  over  his  feet,  and  a  black  ribbon  about  his  neck.  His  face 
was  very  brown,  full  of  wrinkles,  and  he  was  constantly  chewing. 

'  I  say,  Bill,  let  *s  make  a  dive  here.'  *  Ay,  one  place  *s  good  as  an- 
other.' 

*  I  say,  Captain  Bottle,  or  what  the  d  —  1  your  name  is,  give  us 
some  Santa  Croix.*     *  Easy,  Jim  :  luff!  that  '11  do.' 

*  I  say,  Bill :  that  plum-dough  specimen  yonder  is  making  fun  of  us. 
If  he  says  any  more,  I  'm  blowed  if  I  do  n't  spill  his  bilge-water.' 

*  Twig  his  top-lights,  Jim,  eh  ?  "Whew !  "Well,  here  *s  to  the  lass  that 
loves  a  sailor.* 

*  Bill,  he  's  made  his  signals  again,  and  they  are  d  —  d  piratical.  I 
say,  here,  you  scurvy  lubber,  do  you  want  any  thing  of  us  ? 

*  Mind  your  business,  or  I  '11  settle  your  accounts.'  A  fearful  sound 
followed,  amid  cries  of  murder,  and  strangled  oaths :  and  I  only  know 
its  termination  from  the  conversation  that  followed.  '  Bill,  that  lubber 
will  slip  his  moorings,  or  he  has  a  better  hulk  than  common.'  *  It  will 
do  him  good,  Jim.'  *  Petticoat  ahead.  Bill,  let 's  shake  out  a  reef  and 
overhaul  her :  she  looks  in  distress.*  *  Hallo !  mother !  Why,  blow 
rae.  Bill,  how  sorry  she  looks ;  seen  hard  gales,  I  '11  swear.  Here,  take 
that,  and  bless  your  old  heart !  Cheer  up.  It 's  the  like  of  ye  that  we 
sailors  know  how  to  pity.  We  know  d  —  d  well  the  signals  of  dis- 
tress.' '  And  here,  mother,'  says  Bill ;  '  here 's  more  for  you.  Go  and 
get  some  kill- grief,  and  let  it  cheer  your  old  heart.' 

*  You  are  very  kind,'  replied  a  feeble  voice.  *  I  am  very  poor,  and  my 
family  are  suffering.  This  will  help  me ;  and  may  God  be  very  kind 
to  you  for  your  generosity.' 

*  Come,  mother,  come  in  and  take  a  cheer  with  us.'     *  No  ;  I  never 
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uae  spirits :  you  arc  very  kind.'  *  Shiver  my  timbers,  Jim ;  do  ye  liear 
that.     Why,  she  *s  one  of  the  Bethelites,  eh  1  * 

Laid  upon  the  table,  a  small  room  and  its  miserable  fiiniitare  wne 
about  me.  An  old  bureau,  knoblcss  and  shaken,  three  chaiiB,  a  bed 
covered  with  scanty  apparel,  upon  which  lay  a  poor,  emaciated  gixl  of 
some  sixteen  years.  The  dark,  glassy  eye,  sunken  cheek,  and  hollow 
cough,  told  more  than  words  the  frail  tenure  of  life  she  held. 

'  Clara,  dear !  some  good,  kind-hearted  sailors  gave  me  some  money. 
Look  !  we  can  get  along  a  little  while  longer.'  The  girl,  feeble  from 
disease,  with  exertion  raised  her  head  and  looked  upon  me.  An  audi- 
ble groan  was  all  the  answer. 

Rojider,  were  you  ever  a  witness  to  a  scene  of  poverty ;  humble,  merit- 
ed poverty  ;  poverty  that  clung  and  would  not  be  shaken  off;  poverty 
that  ate  to  the  vitals  and  sapped  sweet  life  ?  Sordid  man  of  bunnen, 
whose  chief  object  is  to  get,  no  matter  how,  but  get ;  no  matter  if  the 
fingers  that  worked  for  your  benefit  belonged  to  a  diseased  frame.  No 
matter  if  the  young  bright  eye  dimmed  and  shut  in  death.  No  matter  if 
cold  and  hunger  and  want  and  disease  followed  the  pittance  given  fir 
stitches  taken.  No  matter.  Your  pockets  clink  with  the  shining  metal : 
your  bank  account  is  large ;  swells  to  laughter,  l^r  house  has  comfiirt, 
ay,  luxury.  Your  daughter  is  merry  and  gleesome.  Your  son  is  Tank- 
ing high  at  the  university.  Your  wife  has  her  carriage  and  driver.  No 
matter,  though  it  be  the  life-blood  of  some  poor,  loving,  aflectionate 

young  being,  that  nourishes  and  warms No  matter.  But  look 

yc.  Cannot  the  pestilence  enter  your  windows!  Cannot  the  shnod 
enwrap  your  loved  beings !  Cannot  the  devouring  flame  consanie, 
and  hard-hearted  creditors  (seared  like  yourself)  chase  you  as  you  haie 
others  ?  Cannot  the  full  house  become  empty,  and  the  halls  once 
echoing  with  miii:h  and  fashionable  revelry  by  night  be  forsaken  snd 
dark  ?  Cannot  the  tempter  wliispcr,  and  despair  unnerve  your  sooll 
Cannot  a  ghastly  sight  of  blood  and  brains  tell  the  sequel  t  Say,  SR 
those  improbable  ?  Be  careful !  The  demon  has  already  fixed  Ul 
glaring  eyes  upon  you.  You  are  charmed,  blinded,  lost  already !  Go 
to,  now.  Let  there  be  written  upon  the  closed  house,  the  black  and 
charred  timbers  of  the  warehouse,  engmven  with  deep  lines  npoii  the 
auicide*s  monument  —  Fifteen  cents  per  diem  !  Let  the  paseer  stop 
and  with  eager  curiosity  point  his  finger  to  the  words,  and  ask,  *  "What 
meaneth  it  ? '  Let  the  faded  shadow  of  the  dead  girl  sweep  by,  sad 
whisper,  *  It  is  the  end  of  him  who  paid  to  clamorous  poverty  the  jit 
tancc  you  read.'  The  finger  is  dropped,  the  stranger  passes  on  and  nut- 
ters, '  Shame  upon  the  mortal ;  and  yet  it  is  the  short-sighted  selfah- 
ncs3  of  man.'  Reader,  would  you  a  lesson  be  taught?  Gro  andve 
your  slight  or  powerful  influence,  as  it  may  be,  to  aid  the  poor ;  to  cfflD 
the  veins  of  charity  in  that  hard-hearted  man  you  know,  and  teach  B* 
the  stoiy  of  the  widow's  mite.  Go,  and  like  him  who  leaves  a  sphie 
of  comfort,  an  atmosphere  of  civilization,  and  plunges  amid  scenes  » 
vice,  misery,  and  all  repulsiveness  to  rescue,  reform,  relieve  and  BoariA' 
Strike  a  helping  blow,  and  stand  by  the  end.  Noble  is  the  rescuer  fio0 
shipwreck,  but  nobler  is  he  who  labors  to  rescue  his  erring  iUlo** 
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*  Lilly  *  and  *  Tany '  will  yet  appear  bright  jewels,  sanctified,  redeemed 
in  heaven,  as  witnesses  for  him  who  has  made  the  deserted  heart  to 
rejoice,  and  the  dens  of  wretchedness  as  peaceftd  heritages.* 

The  world  knows  not,  cares  not.  The  ceaseless  tide  of  human  life 
floats  on,  and  when  his  work  is  done,  and  he  himself  goes  home,  his 
memory  will  be  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  '  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver,'  ever  bright,  ever  beautiful.  Reader,  can  you  doubt  it  ?  Let 
not  the  smile  of  incredulity,  the  careless  '  'tis  well  enough,'  lull  you  into 
the  bed  of  selfishness,  and  cover  you  as  with  a  garment ;  for  there  is 
that  in  you  which  says  there  is  a  Qod,  and  just,  who  recompenseth  the 
righteous,  and  heareth  the  cry  of  the  raven.  There  is  a  reward,  a  pun- 
ishment, for  all.  Let  him  who  would  mock,  then,  mock  still.  Sublime 
is  the  death  of  him  who  does  with  what  He  has  given ;  calm  and  peace- 
ful like  the  falling  of  rose-leaves,  so  soft,  so  gentle,  that  the  rising  sun 
only  evidences  the  vacant  places  of  earth's  sweetest  ornaments. 

A  little  boy  sat  at  the  foot  of  Clara's  bed,  and  said  the  doctor  had 
been  in.  '  Oh  !  yes,  mother  I '  whispered  the  dyin^  girl ;  *  he  says  I 
cannot  last  long.  Merciful  Heaven  I  be  kind  to  mother  and  Charley ! 
If  they  could  only  go  with  me ! '  The  mother  stood  for  a  moment 
before  the  bed,  and  looked  upon  the  wan  features  of  her  support :  it 
was  a  look  full  of  bitterness,  the  gall  of  despair  and  unmitigated  agony ; 
and  falling  upon  her  knees  and  throwing  her  arms  about  the  faded 
form  of  Clara,  she  exclaimed,  in  heart-broken  accents :  *  0  God  of  the 
widow,  of  the  fatherless,  have  mercy  upon  me  and  mine !  Man  may, 
but  Thou  canst  aid  us.*  ^ 

*  Mother,  it  is  all  right.  You  will  be  provided  for.  Did  you  see  Mr. 
Boyd  ? '  '  No,  dear  child ;  he  is  out  of  town  still,  and  his  partner  knows 
nothing  of  the  business ;  he  sap  all  such  settlements  belong  to  Mr. 
Boyd.     He  said,  he  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  thing  due  you.' 

*  Well,  mother,  the  balance  is  small,  but  it  would  help  you  some  ;  but 
I  would  not  go  again.  Let  them  keep  it.  It  is  a  long  ways  for  you, 
and  you  are  not  able.  The  kind  sailors'  money  will  do  for  us  as  long 
as  I  shall  be  with  you  :  and  then  God  provides  for  His  children.  So 
stay  at  home,  dear  mother.* 

*  Clara,  it  is  wrong  in  me  to  feel  so;  but  you — you — oh!'  and 
placing  her  hand  to  her  head,  she  wept  the  tears  of  true  anguish.  *  "We 
are  used  to  poverty ;  I  could  smile  at  that.^ 

*  Mother,'  said  little  Charley,  *  there  's  some  one  knocking  at  the 
door  ;  shall  I  open  it  ? ' 

The  door  opened,  and  a  gentleman  entered  and  stood  looking  toward 
the  mother  with  peculiar  earnestness,  while  he  addressed  her.  '  Is  this 
Mrs.  Marll  ? '  '  It  is.  Sir.*  *  Mrs.  Clara  Marll,  who  lived  in  Mr.  Bell's 
family,  in  Westminster  ? '  'It  is,  Sir.'  *  I  am  sorry  to  have  obtruded 
just  now.  Madam,'  observed  the  stranger,  noticing  the  sick  girl  upon  the 
bed.  *  Oh !  no.  Sir.  This  is  my  daughter,  very  low,  but  your  presence 
will  not  harm  her.  We  have  no  other  room,  and  are  accustomed  to 
many  inconveniences  that  poverty  only  knows.' 

♦  A  TorcnTNO  description  of  the  rescue  o/  these  two  poor  neglected  children,  by  the  noble  mla- 
slonary  of  *The  Points,*  from  a  loathsome  Intimacy  with  some  abandoned,  degraded  blacks,  was 
pabUshed  in  the  IntUpendrnt,  (a  religiooB  weekly  of  New-York  City,)  April,  186a 
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The  stranger  bore  marks,  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  thorough- 
bred gentleman.  His  demeanor  was  subdued,  but  his  air  was  digni- 
lied,  and  his  look  and  tone  seemed  deeply  to  sympathize  with  the  scene 
before  him. 

*  You  of  course,  Madam,  do  not  remember  me  ;  for  it  is  now  over 
twenty  years  since  we  have  seen  each  other ;  but  I  well  remember 
your  kindness  to  me  when  my  mother  died.     I  am ' 

*  Victor  Bell  I '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marll. 

*  Mother !  *  whispered  Clara,  *  you  are  provided  for.  God  is  good.  I 
faint.* 

The  shadow  of  death  rested  upon  the  eye-lids  of  the  wasted  girl,  and 
with  one  common  feeling,  such  as  only  sickness,  danger,  or  death  can 
produce,  the  panic-stricken  mother  and  the  sympathizing  friend  Blood 
over  the  bed  of  Clara. 

'  Raise  her  head,  Mrs.  Marll,  that  she  may  breathe  easier  :  it  will 

soon  be  over.'  '  Mother,  Moth '  The  scene  was  over ;  for  a  gush  of 

blood  ran  down  upon  the  pillow,  and  a  slight  shudder  had  sealed  the 
colorless  hps  for  ever.* 

'  0  mother  !  is  Clara  dead  ?  *  screamed  little  Charley ;  and  he, 
too,  flung  himself  with  his  heart-broken  parent  upon  the  bed.  There 
was  a  pause  that  followed,  the  silence  of  which,  broken  by  successive 
sobs,  only  told  the  solemn  cause.  Tears  coursed  down  the  cheeks  of 
Victor  as  he  silently  bent  over  the  features  of  the  dead,  and  in  low  but 
soothing  tones  spoke  consolation  to  the  widowed  mother,  and  after  an 
appropriate  delay,  deposited  a  heavy  purse  upon  the  table  and  with- 
drew. A  long  time  the  mother  and  boy  lay  upon  the  bed,  until  the 
hasty  steps  of  aid  and  expressions  of  compa.ssion  fell  upon  their  ears. 
Victor  had  returned  with  needful  assistance,  and  all  things  were  done 
♦lecently  and  well.  Help  had  come  timely,  and  solaced  the  last  hours 
of  the  dying  seamstress.  Slie  had  closed  her  eyes  with  the  echo  of 
friendship  lingering  in  her  ears,  and  upon  her  pale  face  the  smile  of 
hope  was  triumphant. 

Clara  was  buried  the  succeeding  day,  and  Mrs.  Marll  and  Charley 
comfortably  lodged  in  other  quarters  —  the  result  of  Victor's  kindness ; 
and  he  daily  called  to  give  by  his  presence  that  comfort  which  kindness 
and  sympathy  only  can  bestow.  Mrs.  Marll  I  found  had  been  his  nurse 
in  infancy,  and  until  the  death  of  his  mother,  when  the  father  removed 
to  another  region.  The  history  of  Mrs.  Marll  was  like  many  others,  a 
marriage  entailing  misery  and  ruin  ;  for  her  dissolute  husband  left  her 
destitute  after  the  birth  of  Charley.  Thrown  upon  the  selfish  tide  of 
human  life,  the  widow  had  struggled  in  vain  for  a  comfortable  main- 
tenance. Latterly  Clara  had  done  much  toward  a  support,  but  had 
chilled  her  life-blood  by  deprivation  and  hard,  assiduous  labor.  This 
was  the  simple  story  of  the  widow.  How  many  can  tell  the  ssunrie  ! 
Ay,  the  splendid  drawing-room,  where  the  merry  song  and  silveiy 
music  steal  over  the  senses  to  entrance  and  enchain,  while  near  by 
comes  upon  the  evening  breeze  the  low  wail  of  crushed  hopes,  withered 
expectations,  and  fading  life.  They  are  neighbors,  but  know  not  each 
other.  An  ocean  of  style,  rank,  and  fortune  sweeps  between  them ;  the 
sinking  ship  bears  willi  it  a  precious  load  of  diamonds,  while  the  pnmd 
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hulk  enters  port  in  ballast.  The  uneven  allotments  of  life  are  the  daily 
theme  of  discontented  beings  who  cannot  appreciate  the  impossibility  of 
general  wealth  and  ease.  Man,  in  his  philosophy  and  sage  wisdom,  can 
translate  the  mystical  hieroglyphics  when  surrounded  by  plenty  ;  but 
let  the  cold  wind  of  adversity  blow  hard  upon  his  back,  and,  bending 
like  the  pliant  osier  before  the  sweeping  gale,  he  bitterly  murmurs  that 
others  are  not  chased  by  misfortune.  Why,  then,  these  uneven  allot- 
ments ?  Within  the  veil  of  the  temple  there  speaks  the  oracle.  Go 
ask  ;  for  't  is  neither  sanctified  priest  nor  worshipping  layman  can  read 
the  hand-writing  upon  the  wall.  Reader,  't  is  folly  to  tell  you  to  bear 
well  the  withering  stroke  of  heavy  affliction  ;  to  stand  by  with  endur- 
ance when  poverty  consumes  you  ;  to  speak  well  of  fortune  in  your 
neighbors ;  to  bide  your  time ;  for  well  is  it  known  it  is  the  advice  of  a 
mortal  to  bis  fellow  ;  but  then  it  is  the  better  way.  Blessed  is  he  who 
endureth  even  unto  the  end. 

*  Mrs.  Marll,'  said  Victor,  upon  one  of  his  visits,  *  I  'm  about  leaving 
town  for  another  portion  of  the  country,  and  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall 
return.  Possibly  never.  You  are  provided  for,  as  I  have  told  you  ;  but 
should  you  by  unforeseen  circumstances  ever  want  a  friend,  this  card 
gives  you  the  address  of  one  who  will  be  to  you  in  my  absence  what  I 
would  be  if  near  you.  There  was  an  adventure  occurred  to  me  several 
years  ago  that  has  always  interested  me,  and  I  dare  say  will  you,  and 
I  desire  you  to  know  it,  as  possibly  you  may  be  able  to  aid  me  should 
the  time  ever  come.     Several  years  ago,  while  visiting  the  county 

of ,  I  stopped  at  the  village  of  S to  spend  a  few  days.  As  was 

my  wont,  I  was  taking  a  ride  through  the  region,  and  had  jogged  on 
some  ways  from  tbe  village.  Suddenly  in  the  distance  appeared  a  car- 
riage with  a  horse  under  full  speed,  evidently  uncontrolled  by  the  person 
who  held  the  reins.  The  road  ran  directly  on  the  borders  of  a  deep,  slug- 
gish stream  ;  and  should  an  accident  occur  to  any  vehicle  here,  it  must 
necessarily  place  the  inmates  in  peril  by  being  submerged.  I  immediately 
reined  in  my  horse,  turned  aside  as  far  as  possible,  awaiting  the  result 
with  breathless  expectancy.  I  feared  the  worst,  for  the  horse  was  ap- 
proaching with  frightful  speed.  The  next  moment  I  had  leaped  from  my 
carriage  and  plunged  into  the  stream  to  the  relief  of  a  young  lady  who 
had  been  thrown  from  the  carriage,  while  the  horse  tore  past  me  with 
his  bits  all  foam,  while  still  within  sat  a  gentleman  whose  countenance 
bore  great  anxiety  and  fear.  In  leaping  from  my  gig  I  struck  my  hand 
upon  the  .step  and  cut  it  severely,  I  rescued  the  girl  from  the  water, 
who  was  ver)'  much  frightened,  and  possibly  might  have  drowned  before 
aid  could  have  arrived,  had  I  not  been  upon  the  spot.  She  immediately 
inquired  if  her  father  was  safe.  She  could  not  have  been  more  than 
sixteen,  but  she  was  very  fair,  and  her  features  were  those  of  intelligence 
and  beauty.  The  wound  upon  my  hand  she  bound  with  her  handker- 
chief I  was  about  making  arrangements  to  convey  her  to  the  hotel, 
when  the  carriage  reappeared,  and  the  father  and  daughter  were  again 
together.  He  had  succeeded  in  stopping  the  horse  without  injury,  and  in 
a  few  moments  we  had  separated  and  were  pursuing  our  different  routes. 
The  handkerchief  I  preserved.  Upon  it  is  the  name  of  Isabel  Dale.  The 
name,  I  dare  say,  of  the  young  lady  I  rescued.    Upon  my  return  to  the 
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hotel,  I  found  the  strangeia  had  tarried  there  sufficientky  long  fiir 
their  wet  clothes  to  be  changed.  The  young  lady  told  the  landkid'i 
wife  she  owed  her  life  to  a  stranger,  and  had  been  very  Bta]^d  nut  1» 
have  obtained  his  name.  But  the  fright,  anxiety,  and  confiisum,  mtt 
her  only  apologies. 

'  I  may  possibly  be  of  service  to  you,  Mr.  Bell.  I  oertainly  ihall 
never  forget  you  ^again.  God  will  reward  you  for  pur  kindnea  to 
me.* 

'  Charles,*  said  Mrs.  Marll,  the  succeeding  day, '  take  this' — gmng 
me  to  the  boy  — '  and  get  the  cap  I  ordered  for  you  yesterday.  It  ii 
the  money  the  kind  sailors  gave  me  ;  but  I  cannot  always  keep  iL  60, 
now,  and  ask  for  the  cap  in  a  gentlemanly  manner.  You  must  tiy  to 
be  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Bell;  and  you  must  always  loveUm 
as  more  than  a  fidend  —  your  rescuer  and  benefactor.  Your  pool 
mother  was  every  thing  to  his  noble  heart.  He  was  always  so,  wW 
no  older  than  you  are  ;  ever  generous,  and  kind,  and  afieotionatB.' 

I  was  again  adriil,  ready  for  new  scenes  and  acquaintances.  Anl 
so  is  it  with  life.  Mortals  cling  to  loved  ones  and  pleasant  homes  widi 
obstinate  tenacity ;  but  there  cometh  the  gale  of  change*  and  nnited 
hearts  and  happy  firesides  grow  strange  and  unfamiliar ;  or,  more  than 
this,  the  whisper  of  death  chills  the  beating  pulse  —  it  lessens,  it  oeaMs; 
the  friendly  smile,  the  cordial  union,  the  noble  heart,  axe  all  faded, 
broken,  and  silenced  in  the  damps  of  an  echoless  grave :  the  gns 
springs  up,  and  naught  save  memory  tells  of  the  one  who  has  pused 
away.  It  is  the  history  of  all ;  upon  it  we  rarely  ponder ;  thooi^  m 
know  it,  yet  we  think  our  time  is  yet  distant 

A  strange  face  looked  upon  me  —  a  thin-&ced  man :  and  his  sunksB 
small  eyes  brightened  as  in  his  count  he  made  '  Two  hundxed,  IbeGsw 
I  am  right.  John,  take  this  money  and  get  it  exchanged  Sea  CQxmt 
bills.     Bo  nimble  I  * 

Thrown  among  a  large  collection  of  my  species,  more  intelligBMe 
was  given  me  of  my  value,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  I  was  capsUe 
of  being  put.  The  broker  was  thin,  very  thin ;  his  temples  thxemd 
heavily,  and  an  anxious,  scheming  look,  with  a  premature  gray  uamif 
his  locks,  spoke  of  an  earnestness  in  his  business  only  excePed  by  los 
speaking  desire  to  accumulate.  I  fancied  I  could  see  the  xefleetiaa  of 
gold  and  silver  and  bills  sparkling  from  his  eyes.  He  was  empLofod 
unceasingly  in  counting ;  jotting  figures  down  upon  paper  in  the  shqjo 
of  a  long  book,  and  throwing  down  change  upon  the  counter.  All  fii 
words  and  conversation  seemed  to  echo  back  —  money.  OccasionaUj 
he  would  draw  a  deep  breath  and  a  '  heigh  ho ! '  as  an  alterative  ehons ; 
and  what  time  he  could  spare  from  thumbing  bills  and  quisong  silfWi 
he  conversed  to  others  around  him  in  a  peculiar  language,  to  me  per- 
fectly inexplicable  ;  such  as,  'Morris  Canal;  Erie  Bonds;  in  ibo  skmet; 
second  board  ;  market  tight ;  exchange  high ;  Eastern  small ;  eell 
loans ;  lenders  good  demand ;  coupons ;  under  limit  rates  firm ;  elaeed 
fair  ;  previous  quotations  ;  brisk  request ;  shade  lower ;  TlDited  Stttei 
Sixes  preferred  stock ;  cotton  dull ;  *  in  fact  I  supposed  him  sligUlj 
demented.  It  was  a  busy  ofiicc,  and  a  constant  mgress  and  egifl0  of 
business  men.     Their  chief  object  seemed  either  to  make  or 
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money.     Before  night  I  was  bundled  extremely  close  with  others,  and 
conscious  of  being  in  motion. 

I  came  to  light  in  a  distant  city,  and  in  a  room  in  some  respects 
similar  to  my  original  home  ;  though  differing  in  size  and  multiplicity 
of  faces.  It  had  a  subdued  air  of  silent  work  and  atmosphere  of  books. 
Treated  in  a  careless  manner  by  a  pale  youth,  precise  and  sober,  I  was 
consigned  with  a  motley  group  to  a  huge  parcel  closely  bound  and 
labelled.  The  mouth  of  the  pale  youth  was  fast  locked,  save  an  occa- 
sional whisper  indicative  of  number,  that  barely  struggled  into  existence 
through  the  partly-opened  lips.  The  condition  of  many  of  my  family 
was  sad  ;  conspicuous  in  distress ;  tattered,  soiled,  and  defaced. 

It  is  thus  with  mankind.  When  the  life-boat  is  first  launched,  care- 
fbl  hands  and  watchful  hearts  protect  us.  We  float  gently  on  into  the 
morning  bay,  and  then  and  there  burst  upon  us  scenes  of  dazzling 
beauty.  The  prisms  of  the  rainbow  are  not  more  splendid  ;  the  feast 
of  roses  not  more  inviting.  The  chalice  of  sofl-eyed  beauty  ;  the  mel- 
ody of  seductive  pleasures ;  the  gate  on  golden  hinges,  opening  scenes 
of  ambition,  renown,  wealth,  luxury,  and  satiety.  Hanging  upon  the 
tree  of  Mars  depend  golden  epaulettes  and  kingly  gifls  ;  from  the  im- 
aginative forum,  Authority,  clad  in  glad  vestments,  winds  from  a  silvery 
l^m  the  song  of  oratory  and  choice  adulation.  Farther  on,  amid  fra- 
grant blossoms  and  undying  verdure,  palaces  of  retirement  guarded  by 
liveried  attendants.  The  clouds  are  tipped  with  the  carmine  of  ever- 
lasting sun-shine,  and  all  is  unutterably  beautiful.  The  youthful  eye 
grows  blind  by  the  gorgeous  and  intoxicating  vista.  *  It  is  mine  —  all.' 
Onward  and  forward  rushes  the  mad  youth.  A  warning  voice,  faint 
but  prophetic,  calls  to  him  ;  he  heeds  it  not.  *  It  is  mine ! '  Onward  and 
forward.  The  voice  follows  :  *  Stay,  presiunptuous  mortal,  stay  ;  beyond 
rashes  the  river  of  oblivion.  Its  current  is  deep  and  swift :  you  cannot 
breast  it.  It  sweeps  downward  to  old  decrepid  age  and  bitter  disap- 
pointments. '  But  the  plunge  is  already  made,  and  far  below  from  amid  the 
turbid  eddies,  gasping  with  exhaustion,  struggles  a  changing  form  ; 
whitened  is  the  hair,  sunken  the  cheek,  dimmed  the  eye,  palsied  the 
limb,  faint  and  broken  the  voice.  It  is  the  poor  youth,  stranded  upon 
the  beach  of  age,  and  death  is  encircling  him.  Ignorant  of  the  scale 
of  life  ;  sanguine  in  his  own  resources  ;  heedless  to  the  voice  of  his 
guardian-angel ;  blind  to  the  experience  of  older  mortals ;  indiflerent 
to  the  dangerous  reefs  of  the  rolling  current ;  negligent  of  the  dismasted 
hulks  about  him  ;  the  rash  youth,  with  his  harness  of  gauze,  makes  the 
bold  leap,  the  hazanlous  plunge,  and  is  swept  with  his  vapory  strength 
and  fleeting  energies  through  the  whirling  eddies  and  rushing  waters 
beyond  aid  and  a  rescue. 

Seated  upon  the  same  high  stool,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  and  the 
fiuniliar  '  How  do  you  do  ? '  from  lips,  sat  Pleasant  Face.  I  had  been 
redecvird.  No  longer  fresh  and  fair,  with  the  look  of  rich  elegance, 
but  wrinkled  and  worn,  I  longed  to  recount  the  scenes  I  had  witnessed  ; 
but  he  passed  me  over  vdiYv  a  stranger's  indiflerence,  and  to  my  old 
dark  quarters  I  was  consigned. 

Plea.«ant  Face  was  making  arrangements  for  a  journey,  and  I  ex- 
changed the  drawer  for  his  pocket.     Desiions  of  rest,  I  was  still  tmable 
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to  procure  it.  Symbolical  of  the  lot  of  humanity.  Mortals  toil  and 
endure  with  the  pleasing  hope  of  a  continuance  and  an  age  of  ease  and 
plenty.  "With  this  object  the  youth  aspires  to  the  busy  scenes  of  life, 
and  separates  himself  from  protection  and  a  home  :  he  enlists  in  the 
battle,  and  catches  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time  and  place  ;  moves  on ; 
the  airy  phantom,  his  ideal,  is  just  before  him  ;  he  thinks  he  can  grasp 
it  at  any  time,  but  is  fascinated  with  the  excitement  of  the  present,  and 
pushes  on  ;  the  phantom-cloud  is  still  before  him.  Years  accumulate 
and  the  mortal  tires :  he  presses  to  embrace  the  great  object  of  his 
strenuous  exertions,  and  cease  from  cares  and  anxieties  ;  but  alas  I  he 
sees  his  embodiment  of  ease  and  plenty  is  but  an  air-built  castle,  and  it 
fades  from  his  vision  and  his  hopes  for  ever.  Mental  sufiering,  physical 
endeavor  avail  nothing.  He  has  reached  the  last  round  of  life's  ladder, 
and  topples  headlong  among  the  crushed  relics  of  mortality  of  those 
who  preceded  him  after  the  same  phantom,  finding  one  common  end. 
*  In  memory  of  is  the  mournful  inscription  that  outlives  the  talent,  the 
eflfort,  and  the  man  —  the  only  evidence  even  that  tells  he  toas. 

Despite  my  earnest  desire  that  Pleasant  Face  should  recognize  me, 
we  parted  company  without  the  sign  of  friendsliip,  and  I  was  once  more 
adrid  alone,  faded,  and  worn.  For  some  time  I  was  unmolested,  and 
saving  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  outer  world,  where  others  of  my 
fraternity  exchanged  hands,  I  knew  and  saw  but  little.  At  these  times 
I  observed  the  peculiar  appearance  of  my  possessor.  He  was  a  young, 
dashing  man,  elegantly  attired,  with  a  profusion  of  costly  ornaments, 
evidencing  either  wealth  or  worldly  policy.  His  conversation  was  v?.- 
ried,  adapting  itself  to  the  capacities  of  those  with  whom  he  discoursed ; 
evidently  a  man  of  the  world ;  withal  of  easy  principles,  and  yet  de- 
meaning himself  modestly  when  circumstances  dictated  necessity.  I 
was  amused  at  the  difterent  characters  which  he  assumed  —  good,  bad, 
and  indifierent ;  but  the  one  in  which  he  appeared  the  most  at  ease 
savored  of  evil ;  a  speciousness  which  evidenced  suspicion.  For  a  time 
I  enjoyed  my  imprisonment,  but  soon  found  the  secret  of  the  cause. 
It  was  the  discovery  that  there  were  false  representations  of  my  value 
in  worthless  issues,  and  my  fashionable  owner  was  certainly  aware  of 
the  existence  of  such. 

Preaching  morality  to  the  world  at  large  is  a  matter  of  questionable 
benefit.  Man  is  of  such  conundrum  qualities  that  present  circumstances 
invariably  weigh  the  heavier,  and  education  also  brings  its  influencato 
bear.  It  is  not  always  the  training  of  a  child  in  the  way  it  should  go 
that  prefaces  a  godly  life.  The  wiser  the  criminal  the  more  vicious  has 
been  the  mark  upon  the  moral  world.  Many  tender-hearted  mothers, 
faithful  in  inculcating  healthful  religion  with  the  songs  of  the  nursery, 
have  wept  tears  of  unutterable  anguish  over  cold  mortality  once  wann 
with  hellish  passions  and  recreant  to  the  last  pulsation.  The  preacher 
may  imagine  the  hfe-battle,  but  he  does  not  k7iaiv  it.  Cloistered  from 
busy  scenes  —  the  merchandise  of  conscience  as  well  as  of  perishables 
— he  can  speak  of  the  wrath  to  come  with  zeal  and  earnestness  ;  but, 
exchange  the  surplice  for  that  of  commerce,  and  the  same  words  of  holy 
import  which  he  now  speaks  may  fall  like  hot  sunshine  upon  burning 
sands.     The  truth  is  there,  but  the  practice  ia  adrift.     It  is  the  Present, 
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not  the  Past  or  Future,  that  dictates.  The  latter  whisper  ;  the  former 
commands. 

Upon  a  table  upon  which  stood  various  bottles,  filled  and  partly 
emptied,  uncorked  and  sealed,  I  lay.  The  room  was  ornamented  with 
costly  pictures ;  but  the  light  of  day  was  excluded.  It  might  have  been 
night ;  at  all  events,  gas-lights  shot  forth  their  forked  glare,  bringing 
into  view  the  faces  of  six  individuals  encircling  the  table.  Their  fea- 
tures characterized  lives  of  fireedom  of  excess ;  their  silence,  the  cold- 
blooded determination  of  the  player,  unconscious  of  others*  misfor- 
tunes, and  dead  to  the  firiendship  of  honesty.  It  was  a  desperate  game 
of  high  deceit.  Each  knew  his  fellow's  propensity,  his  utter  want  of 
reliable  integrity ;  and  they  had  seated  themselves  coolly  to  plunder,  the 
greatest  villain  the  richest  in  the  end. 

Such  a  scene  is  but  a  miniature  of  life.  Are  we  not  all  striving  for 
supremacy  ?  The  supremacy  of  wealth,  rank,  honor,  and  position  ?  It 
is  even  so.  Every  alliance  has  its  gambler.  Some  for  the  praise  of 
approbation,  generosity,  sympathy,  and  afiection.  The  famous  phy- 
sician, with  world-renowned  celebrity,  is  naught  but  a  player.  The 
same  compressed  lip  and  pallid  face,  are  his  attendants  upon  disap- 
pointment or  another's  success  beyond  his  own.  The  Reverend  ex- 
ampler  smiles  upon  his  double  Ds,  with  a  side-long  glance  to  the 
humble,  unsuccessful  player  for  the  same.  The  idea,  though  simple,  is 
fraught  with  a  principle,  a  fact,  that  may  not  easily  be  confounded. 
Error  in  robes  of  scarlet  clothes  the  skeleton,  and  this  ghastly  frame- 
work stands  upon  every  man's  threshold.  The  beam  and  the  mote 
are  to  be  remembered,  as  well  as  recognized ;  for  they  are  inseparable. 
They  rock  the  cradle  of  the  infant,  and  look  through  the  glasses  of  the 
old. 

The  silence  that  possessed  the  circle  was  finally  broken,  and  during 
the  conversation  I  gleaned  a  memory  of  my  life.  True,  it  had  never 
been  eSaced  ;  but  it  had  passed,  and  for  some  time  had  I  ceased  to  hope 
for  its  cultivation. 

*  I  say,  Bill,  here  is  a  mystery ; '  and  the  ringing  glass  and  gurgling 
wine  made  a  period.  '  Here  is  an  affair  worth  explanation :  listen ! ' 
and  from  a  d£uly  paper  was  read  the  following  :  *  Ten  Dollars  Reward ! 
Lost  I  with  a  light  summer-coat  of  no  value,  (and  which  may  be  re- 
tained,) a  small  cambric  handkerchief,  with  a  peculiarly  embroidered 
edging,  marked  Isabel  Dale.  As  this  is  a  keepsake,  but  of  little  worth 
to  the  finder,  it  is  hoped  the  same  may  be  returned  to  Mrs.  Marll,  No. 

179, Avenue.'     '  And  here,'  continued  the  reader,  *  is  the  identical 

wipe.     I  say.  Bill,  what  can  it  mean  ?  * 

*  That  we  are  in  the  company  of  a  pickpocket  or  thief,'  was  the 
grufi'  reply  from  the  person  addressed,  who  was  partially  maudlin,  and 
fretted  with  heavy  losses.  A  quick  blow  followed  the  rejoinder,  and  a 
few  seconds  turned  the  table  into  an  uproar  of  a  serious  nature.  Two 
strong,  athletic  men  had  closed  in  a  desperate  struggle ;  and  ere  the 
others  could  rescue  either,  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  had  told  the  story  of 
one  life,  and  summoned  a  night-officer  to  the  doubly-locked  door.  As 
it  was  burst  open,  so  were  the  windows  of  the  room,  proving,  tempor- 
arily, the  means  of  escape  to  those  who  were  implicated,  yet  innocent 
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of  tho  deed.  In  the  confusion  was  left  the  very  object  of  the  playen; 
together  with  the  handkerchief  and  paper.  The  officer  into  whom 
hands  I  fell  secured  them. 

Upon  another  table,  but  surrounded  by  the  professed  aids  of  jnstioe,! 
discovered  myself  in  close  proximity  to  the  same  handkerchief,  whidi, 
with  myself,  had  witnessed  the  tragedy  of  the  playera.  I  saw,  aln^ 
my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Marll,  who  was  explaining  her  advertisement; 
evidently  a  witness  summoned  to  assist  in  the  matter.     Her  evidenee 

was  simply,  that  Victor  Bell,  while  staying  at  his  hotel,  in street, 

had  been  robbed  of  a  sumimer-coat,  and  the  said  cambric.  Busnai 
hurried  him  from  town  ;  and  for  reasons  well  known  to  the  reader,  nil' 
willing  to  lose  the  only  clue  to  an  interesting  adventnie,  he  had  ze- 
quested  Mrs.  Marll  to  advertise  the  property,  with  a  reward  wdl  le- 
munerating  the  person  who  should  return  it.  Through  payment  to  the 
witness,  I  again  fell  into  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Marll ;  a  wngnlitT  ud 
fortunate  oocurrcnce.  I  had  ever  desired  to  know  the  &te  and  fmflMr 
history  of  two  individuals,  in  whom  no  one  could  be  more  inteiested 
than  Mrs.  Marll.     Her  circumstances  had  brightened,  and  she  was  the 

happy  occupant  of  a  snug  domicil  in avenue,  where  die  gained 

her  support  through  the  generosity  of  Victor,  as  well  as  by  her  own  in- 
dustry and  the  needle. 

'  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,'  remarked  Mrs.  Marll  to  Chariey, '  flat 
this  bill  should  come  again  into  my  possession,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Bell.  I  received  it  from  a  kind  sailor,  the  very  day  our  dear  Clara  died, 
and  the  very  day  Mr.  Bell  found  us.  I  am  not  mistaken,  tat  I  marked 
it.  I  can  but  hope  its  reappearance  is  the  herald  of  sucoea  to  Victor. 
Could  this  mute,  inanimate  paper  speak,  Charley,  how  many  icenes  in 
life  might  it  not  depict !    What  strange  owners  does  it  have  ! ' 

My  joy  was  excessive  to  be  thus  recognized.  It  was  the  fint  fziendlj 
recognition  I  had  enjoyed  since  my  existence. 

Reader,  is  there  not  here  a  moral  ?  We  may  not  look  npon  fl» 
wealthy  and  the  titled  for  a  nod  of  memorv.  There  is  treachezy  in  n* 
mcmbrance,  for  while  it  exists  it  denies  life.  To-day  the  nod  is  Hh 
parent ;  for  the  noddcr  wants  your  vote,  your  strength,  your  nnqosu- 
ficd  Yes  —  for  the  time  being,  merely  ;  it  is  given,  willingly.  T&aor 
row,  the  proud  head  averted,  the  cold  eye  resting  beyond  yoa,  the  ev 
deaf  to  a  friendly  '  good-morning.'  Remembrance  exists,  but  it  d&dti 
life.  But  from  this  gross  denial  springs  a  happy,  bright,  and  bnojtft 
issue  :  self-exertion,  fed  hv  laudable  ambition.  Well  nurtured,  it  iw 
above  all  obstacles,  and  feeds  upon  the  very  comforts  its  parent  CbM 
in  accumulating.  It  is,  however,  a  very  easy  matter  to  condemn  kf 
man  nature  ;  but  a  very  difficult  afiair  to  perfect  it.  Of  books,  tbff 
have  enough  been  written  to  redeem  and  regenerate  the  entire  1 
family.  But  the  poignant  word  and  bitter  fact,  clothed  in  the 
plicity  and  regal  attire  of  truthfulness,  like  wind-falls  from  the  1 
drop  to  wither  untastcd.  Thackeray's  *  Vanity  Fair '  reaches  the  di* 
for  which  it  was  designed ;  so  does  the  autumn-leaf  leave  the  twk,  to 
perish  below,  while  the  vernal  season  replaces  the  vacancy  with  oA 
cliarnis  to  be  admired  and  lost  again.  It  was  this  singular  and  oontit^ 
dictory  clement  of  character  that  troubled  Paul,  when  he  spoke  of  Ab 
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foolishness  of  preaching.  Yet  properly  and  with  correct  aasiduity  do 
we  follow  the  mandate,  *  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little,*  that  we  may 
retard  the  rank  growth  of  this  deadly  night-shade,  which,  although 
never  eradicated,  is  cropped  and  measurably  subdued. 

*  Is  Mrs.  Marll  at  home  ? '  It  was  a  sweet  voice  :  the  tones  were 
familiar  ;  but  I  could  not  individualize.  *  Mrs.  Marll,  I  have  been 
recommended  here  by  Mrs.  Burley,  for  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  bridal- 
dress.     Can  you  do  it,  and  have  it  finished  by  Thursday  next  ? ' 

*  I  can  do  it ;  but  I  may  not  suit  you,'  Madam  replied,  looking 
upon  the  fair  speaker  ;  and  so  through  and  after  a  long  conversation 
it  was  settled  that  the  customer  should  call  again  upon  a  specified 
day. 

*  Mary  Arch  ! '  read  Mrs.  Marll  from  the  card  she  held  in  her  hand. 
*  A  friend  of  Mrs.  Burley  :  and  she  is  to  be  the  happy  bride  ;  and  a 
sweet  face  she  has.'  And  so  I  thought.  It  was  Mary;  fair  Isabel's 
cousin.  Could  I  but  speak  and  tell  Mrs.  Marll  that  within  her  grasp 
was  Victor's  prize  I  How  often  are  we  vnthin  reach  of  the  desired  ob- 
ject, and  still  happy  in  ignorance  thereof.  The  possession  might  daz- 
zle us  ;  might  destroy  us.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  it,  the  proper  time  tcill 
come,  let  intervene  what  may  of  the  nature  of  delay.  A  greedy  spirit 
nauseates  like  an  over-fed  child  upon  sweet  dainties  ;  but  patience, 
having  the  reins  to  hold,  drives  us  safely  to  the  door  of  hope  :  and  we 
arrive  none  too  late  for  the  feast,  because,  unbeknown  to  us,  tve  are  the 
honored  guests. 

Upon  the  table  of  the  reception-room  had  been  placed  the  handker- 
chief marked  *  Isabel,*  since  the  eventful  period  of  the  trial.  The 
specified  time  had  elapsed,  and  punctually  at  the  hour  rang  the  bell, 
and  Mary,  accompanied  by  another  lady,  entered.  During  the  few 
moments  before  Mrs.  Marll  appeared,  the  young  ladies  busied  them- 
selves at  looking  through  the  books  primly  positioned  around  the 
astral. 

*  Whyi  tliis  is  funny  ! '  exclaimed  Mary,  raising  the  cambric  in  her 
flesh-colored  gloves.  '  Bell,  see  here  !  *  '  What ! '  said  Isabel,  looking 
with  changing  color  upon  it  as  she  inspected  the  handkerchief;  her 
own,  again  restored.  'Dear  me,  *tis  mine:  the  very  edging  —  the 
very  mark!  Why,  Mary,  what  can  it  mean?*  *  Mean  I*  eagerly 
cried  Mary  ;  *  mean !  brown,  curly  hair  ;  rather  slender ;  a  peculiar 
Hmile  ;  full,  red  lips.' 

Mrs,  Marll  entered  ;  but  the  agitated  and  flushed  appearance  of  the 
young  ladies  eagerly  examining  the  little  cambric,  so  full  of  interest  to 
her,  almost  paralyzed  the  good  woman.  '  And  what  does  it  all  mean. 
Miss  Arch  ? '  she  exclaimed  ;  '  do  you  know  the  owner  ?  *  The  bridal 
dress  was  before  her  eyes  ;  but  hold  !  it  was  not  for  Isabel,  though  still 
it  might  be.  '  Indeed  1  do,  Mrs.  Marll ;  Miss  Dale.*  Isabel  looked 
op  —  her  face  so  sweet,  her  cheeks  mantling,  a  picture  of  beauty  that 
motionless  charmed  the  introduced.  For  a  moment  the  twain  stood 
speechless.  '  It  is  mine,'  said  Isabel,  *  and  brings  back  a  memory  of 
my  life  that  I  can  never  forget.'  '  "Was  it  a  carriage  —  a —  an  upset  — 
a  —  a  rescue  ?  '  cried  Mrs.  Marll. 

*  Dear  me,  Mrs.  Marll,'  said  Mary  ;  '  do  you  know  him  ?' 
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Isabel  sat  down,  and,  covering  her  eyes,  wept  audibly  —  a  picture  of 
gold  in  a  shower  of  silver. 

The  immediate  errand  was  for  a  time  forgotten.  Fast  flew  fbe 
words  ;  th9  long-sought-for  information  was  given ;  the  clue  was  fixmi 
Within  the  room  was  Victor's  beau  ideal  —  Isabel  Dale  I  And  whae 
was  he  —  Victor  ?  From  the  door  egressed  two  happy  hearto  :  full  of 
joy,  life,  hope,  expectancy. 

'  Bell,  what  a  prize  is  he  !  You  have  not  hoped  in  vain.  Your  life- 
dream  is  realized.' 

*  No,  Mary,  not  yet.     I  wonder  if ' 

'  Wonder  ;  no,  he  is  not  married.  He  is  yours,  as  much  as  Ftiibx 
is  mine.  And  Bell,  I  '11  tell  him  he  must  postpone  the  wedding  ontii 
there  can  be  two.     0  Bell  1 1  am  happy ! ' 

The  pavement  swam.  The  ornamental  trees  that  were  iwifily 
passed  seemed  filled  with  golden,  prismatic  buds  to  Isabel.  Bvoy 
body  wore  a  smile  ;  as  if  the  httle  fluttering  heart  had  tattled  her  am- 
ple story  to  the  world.  The  very  cool  atmosphere  was  filled  with  all 
the  sweet-scented  perfumes  of  Lubin.  The  tattered  son  of  pover^  wai 
neat,  clean,  and  joyous.  The  driving  Jehus  were  running  like  mad,  to 
buzz  the  approaching  nuptials.  The  loud-mouthed  newsboy  was  cnok- 
ing  his  lungs  with  the  news  of  Victor's  arrival.  The  nuding  nlks 
were  but  promenading  to  the  wedding.  The  elegant-lookiiig  yonng 
man  upon  the  opposite  comer,  staring  her  full  in  the  &ce,  was  Victor, 
about  rushing  to  a  full  and  joyous  recognition. 

There  was  a  letter  lay  upon'the  same  table  where  the  cambric  waif 
found.  It  had  the  simple  address  of  *  Victor  Bell,  Esq.,  Old  P(ttiit ; '  and . 
Charley  took  it  away. 

It  was  a  bright,  balmy,  October  morning.  I  was  still  snugly  stowed 
away  in  a  small  compartment  in  a  porte-monnaie,  with  the  initial  npoo 
it,  ^  M.'  Mrs.  Marll  was  evidently  expecting  some  body  ;  she  looked  voy 
cheerful  and  contented.  Isabel  had  been  in  the  night  before  for  a  bw 
moments,  and  I  heard  the  words,  '  To-morrow,  I  have  no  doubt ;  for  ■> 
said  the  letter.'  And  I  was  not  mistaken.  During  the  day,  "^nctov  B^ 
rived.  His  meeting  with  Mrs.  Marll  was  such  as  could  bo  easily  im- 
agined. A  part  of  the  time  was  passed  in  reading  a  small  gilt-e^pd 
note  ;  and  it  must  have  been  very  satisfactory,  for  his  actions  wem  of 
an  endearing  nature,  even  to  the  letter. 

Mrs.  Marll  was  very  busy,  and  an  occasional  word  now  and  tliBD 
convinced  me  that  there  were  two  dresses  to  be  prepared  rather  Am 
one,  and  so  it  proved  ;  for  some  little  time  after,  Charley  spcke  to  kit 
mother  of  returning  with  Mr.  Bell  and  lady  to  Old  Point. 

I  eventually  passed  into  other  hands,  and  finally,  again  ledeemsli 
am  registered  upon  the  '  retiring  list,'  patiently  awaiting  my  fiw^ 
exit.  It  is  not  far  distant,  for  Pleasant  Face  has  ordered  a  pale-boe^ 
clerk  to  count  the  value  of  my  bundle  for  destruction.  And  now  wilb 
Cervantes,  '  I  would  do  what  I  pleased ;  and  doing  what  I  pleased,  I 
should  have  my  will ;  and  having  my  will,  I  shoold  be  contented ;  vi 
when  one  is  contented,  there  is  no  more  to  be  desired  ;  and  when  f' 
is  no  more  to  be  desired,  there  is  an  end  of  it.' 
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CirMt:  a  |ponu. 


I»K1)ECAT     TO     MR.      HUESTOK      INTO      TSREX      PARTS. 


PART    THE   ITH. 

Distinguish  Muse!  your  humble  fren  stil  live ! 
Threw  1  yeres  streme  ho  hes  sadli  Navvigaited 
&  not  ben  swalerd  bi  the  biloa.    Muse ! 
He  hes  ben  coald —  his  clothe  ben  allso  wet, 
His  helth  veny  poor.    He  hes  hed  Inflooenzy 
&  Alas  I  soar  Throte.    Biles  hes  contin- 
ued fur  to  maik  pereodikle  aperens, 
k  his  hart  hes  ben  wel  ni  break  compleatli. 
Muse !  your  humble  fren  wil  not  complane. 
The  glory  ov  his  acheevments  pays  him  wel 
Fur  eveiythink  inflictid  onto  him. 
The  imortle  pome  wich  jest  1  yere  ago 
You  helpt  him  fur  to  rite,  wil  ever  hv 
&  magnify  his  naim  like  telescoaps 
Wich  malks  a  grait  Werld  ov  a  Utle  star. 

0  Muse  I  no  fire,  no  wotter,  pane  in  bowls, 
Or  even  Hanah's  Faither  cant  him  stop; 
Fur  Potry  is  the  spirrits  as  preserves 

His  Soal  from  spilink :  taik  Potry  away, 
&  onfortinet  Pepper  mus  dri  up  &  Vannish. 

Ken  you,  o  Muse,  then  hev  the  cruelty 
To  hang  of  like  you  did  be4,  &  peraps 
Not  cum  at  al  ?    lykely  you  may  thine, 
Becos  i  dident  di  wen  1  sed  i  wood, 
ime  never  a-goin  to  —  wich  is  a  mistaik. 

1  fele  this  iyme,  0  Muse,  as  ef  i  coodent 
Deseve  you  of  I  tride.    bosyds,  the  goak 
(Ef  youm  onfelink  enuf  to  cal  it  sech) 

is  rayther  stall;  and  wel  you  kno  I  doant 
Doo  nothink  twicet  alyke:  beleve  me,  Muse, 
This  tyme  i  di  without  reserv —  to  onct 
i  hev  prepaired  a  loc  to  send  to  Hanau, 
Tooc  from  the  moast  conspicyous  ov  my  bar  — 
Shoink  how  i  doant  cair  now  fur  loocs, 
&  never  did  much  —  but  now  no  moar  —  alas  I 

o  Muse  —  as  wos  so  offish  about  the  Weelbarer  • 
Gk)od  Muse  —  without  wich  evry  pote  hes  got 
A  bad  coald  &  cant  sing :  i  taik  my  oth 
ile  never  cum  to  you  far  help  agin. 
"Wot  doo  you  doo  fur  egsersize  wen  you 
Ant  a-puttin  up  ov  potes  fur  to  rite  ? 
It  semes  you  otto  be  thankfle  fur  a  opper- 
Toonity  for  to  maik  a  3rung  man  fomus. 
Now  cum  &  help  me,  Muse,  doant  be  afeard  — 
Pepper  must  write  the  pome  —  he  felea  his  Our 
Hes  cum,  &  wood  be  glad  ov  your  asistens: 

0  thine  a  minnit  ov  the  onbom  milions 
My  gentle  Muse,  as  '11  be  ableeged  to  you ! 

At  last  youv  roas  abuv  your  pregudia — 

1  fele  your  fyre  a  warmin  up  my  blud  — 
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i  ketch  your  breth,  so  swcte  &  bamy  too : 
My  pre^ua  Muso !  beleve  me  youm  til  doth! 

•  Ambishun !  powerfle  soars  ov  Goody  Nil  I  * 
So  sung  the  copper  pote  with  silver  toung  — 
(Onhappy  slic,  with  scch  a  misablo  faitherJ) 
How  ken  you  be  a-sottin  peple  up 
To  dooin  thinks  wich  sune  they  fynd  they  cantl 
its  perfickli  yousles  to  deni  the  charg — 
&  ime  hapy  to  se  you  ant  a-goink  to. 
Fur  shaim  1  you  otto  be  in  boter  bizncs. 
You  rooind  Napoun —  a  cmart  man, 
Also  Ceser,  Elick  Sanders,  Mr.  crummel, 
&  100  uthors  into  the  saim  sercle,  — 
Al  lykli  men  til  you  saild  in  &  spilct  em. 
it  wos  a  onwarrantablo  Libberty,  &  cua  you  for  it ! 
&  won  you  love  the  Hewman  Speshy  a  minit, 
its  oanli  fur  to  insite  a  Resareckslmn 
into  the  poseflo  brest  ov  sum  onfortinet  Animlo. 
i  now  alood  to  Tirkle  :  ded  and  gon  — 
Wich  his  story  i  slid  now  persede  for  to  sing. 


FuE  away,  bi  shears  ov  the  wyld  Oahun, 
Sitooated  about  20  rods  frum  the  wotter, 
Lay  a  poseful  pon,  not  larg,  not  depe, 
But  a  fare  siso  fur  a  moderat  Tirkle. 
On  it  was  varis  logs  good  for  to  sot  on 
Wen  the  sun  shynes,  &  dy  ve  of  wen  Man 
Cums  with  stun  or  duble  barilcd  shot  gun. 
Nise  tender  fh>gs  wos  plenty  &  not  slii : 
Kvrythink  was  faverble :  &  here  livd 
Hapy  &  contentid  fur  meny  yeres —  A  Tibelb. 
Ho  wos  the  kynd  cald  Mud,  becos  he  never 
Myndid  the  dirt»  but  tooc  to  it  wen  persood. 
in  cam  Contentment  he  wood  set  fur  days 
Onto  a  log,  a-dreamink  in  the  son. 
Ketch  him  a  woryink  I  wot  shood  he  wory  for  ? 
Ho  hed  al  he  cood  ote  &  drinc  &  ware  — 
(Wich  last  sounds  good,  but  doant  signify  much  — 
Lyke  haf  the  comon  potry — but  to  persede:) 
He  wos  satisfide  he  coodent  doo  no  beter. 
The  sentiment  ov  War  he  never  felt, 
Consekentll  wos  myld  &  Lam-lyke : 
Peraps  his  oanli  folt  al  tliat  tyme,  wos 
His  not  hevin  Energy  enuf  naterally, 
4^  afterwords  his  not  knowink  wen  he  wos  wel  of. 
The  Birds,  a-fiyin  over,  wood  say  to  theirselves : 
'  Kapy,  hapy  Tirkle  1    Their  he  sets,  esy, 
With  no  cair  onto  his  mynd,  no  trubble 
Fur  to  liv ;  wylst  wo,  poor  fetherd  Songsters, 
Must  fli  &  look  sharp  wether  we  wonto  or  not' 

His  mynd  rund  moastli  onto  a  femail  Tirkle 
Wich  livd  into  a  nuther  pon  lyke  hisn 
&  hcdent  no  crule  faither  for  to  order  her: 
Oonsokentli  thay  wos  together  moast  ov  the  tym, 
o,  hapy  was  these  2  inosent  Animlesl 
Lyke  Bobby-lines  as  wissel  al  the  day — 
Swete  Tirkle-FlowerBy  a-bloink  syde  bi  ajdo  1 
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PABT  THE  STH 

(Hark  I  doo  i  here  a  rore  7  —  i  here  a  rore.) . 
Go  stand  onto  the  shoar  Jb  yew  gnut  Oshun  1 
8e  the  ships,  skooners,  k  xnorfodjte  Brigs 
Wich  cary  sech  imens  cuantitys  ov  eviy  think 
in  varis  direkshuns  ore  his  boosum  I 
Se  em  leve  the  inteligent  Shears  ov  germany 
Also  07  ireland,  Liverpool,  Frans,  afriky, 
A-caryink  ov  peple,  iem,  wimmen, 
Umbrels,  k  salers,  with  uther  thinks  too  tegos 
Fur  to  menshun :  se  clods  ov  nite  obscure  swete  Moon, 
(Wich  i  Is  adrest  a  pome  to  —  &  sed evrythink:) 
Behoald  Darcnes  ketch  evry  1  bi  sirpris, 
&  Ship  pichink  verry  much :  waivs  roalink  bad ;  . 
in  plids  ware  its  60  or  80  fete  depe : 
Alas  I  sum  a-cryin:  captin  rayther  afeard: 
Waivs  (as  i  sed  be4)  a-roalink !  awfle  1 ! 
C§^Se-Tibele  is  cam.    '  he  weeks  the  botom 
Lyke  a  think  ov  lyfe.*  (frum  Byron)  wot  cairs 
This  awfle  Savig  ov  the  briny  Sese  • 

For  eny  sech  smal  maters  ?  cuite  nothink  I 
Alus  cam,  he  slepes — dremes  —  etes  minneys  — 
Roams  in  feroshus  mewsinks  threw  the  wotters. 
Wen  he  gits  disgustid  with  1  kynd  ov  food, 
(Wich  Se-Tirkles  air  rayther  ap  fUr  to  doo,) 
He  goas  &  dyits  onto  sumthink  els 
Cuiddi  —  becos  Helth  spekes  &  ses :  *  Tibkle  I 
Taik  mi  advys  —  be  cairfle^  or  youm  gon  ! ' 
Wich  consekentli*  results  into  Eles  &  sech. 

Wen  his  ferefle  I  gits  set  onto  a  Clamb,        " 
His  inards  is  Regoised  with  it  to  onct ; 
Oister  likewais.  nothink  escaips  his  vizzhon : 
Wich  pirsipitaits  the  berth  ov  the  yung  Wale, 
The  muther  being  so  confuged  by  its  glans  — 
&  maiks  the  faithertrembil  &  bring  Tribyout  ovilc. 
Wots  mity  swoard-fish  into  his  bans  —  wots  Se-snaik, 
Conkerer  ov  Allegaiter  ?    Wacks  I 

Wot  ef  this  mity  Objeck  ses :  '  ile  go  ashoar  I ' 
He  dus  so  direckli,  dispysink  ov  paspoarts. 
Wen  he  apears  abuv  the  Aquis  Elemen, 
Wot  dus  he  say?    These  words  with  Dignity : 
*  Fairwel,  Oshun !  fUr  a  few  minits,  Adoo ! 
Ef  i  chocs  fur  to  taik  fresh  are,  Hoos  biznes  is  it  ? 
Let  eny  ov  these  cussid  land  Animles 
Sho  thayr  fais :  How  i  pitty  em  ef  thay  doo ! 
ile  sho  em  how  the  magisty  ov  Se-Tirkles 
Hes  got  to  be  observed  onto  al  ocashuns  I 
i  woodent  yous  no  pirsonel  egzershuns :  o  no  I 
ide  depen  onto  mi  I  entyreli ;  —  ide  Wither  em  t 

i  wish  fur  to  hev  ttiese  Egs  preservd.    thay  shel  be  I 

&  be  the  Mejum  fur  fewter  llrklesl 

So  sayink,  (&  wot  cood  he  ad  to  sech  remarcs  ? ) 
He  graisfli  retyrs  lyke  the  meek-ide  fon  (frum  moor), 
&  leves  2  or  3  mild  ov  the  onhapy  shoar 
A-moamink  fur  his  loa.    His  Magestic  Tale 
Waivs  a  Eligant  fairwel  to  evrythink 
&  he  is  sene  a-gom  doun  lyke  the  settin  Son, 
With  splendor  ft  enthugyastio  Aplos. . 
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PART    THB   3. 

Ambishcn  I  remombrink  wot  i  sed  to  you 
into  tho  Ist  part,  it  wont  bo  nessary  to 
Ashoor  you  ov  my  contemp ;  but  peraps 
Youm  2  bizzy  a-rooinink  ov  peplo  to  go  bac, 
in  wich  cais  cu9  you,  with  imens  disrespec 
Cum  forids  «fc  looc  at  sum  ov  your  were  I 
Stand  &  observ  that  silen  pon  their — 
Drido  up  with  Sorow  almoast  into  nothink  I 
Sise  cum  up  frekentli  frum  the  cuiet  mud : 
A  vois  moams  &  sea,  *  Alas  I  poor  Tirkle  I 
Taik  fur  away  his  molancoly  shel  — 
Gether  up  tho  trankil  inosent  dos  — 
&  berry  em  in  silens,  cuietly. 
0,  he  was  al  mi  fansy  panetid  him :  (frum  MOOR) 
&  he  is  gon  —  swote,  lovli  Tirkle  I  * 

That  vois  hes  stopt  — hes  dride  up  lyke  the  pon  - 

Or  wot  is  left  ov  boath  is  verry  smal  sise. 

Hbe  wind  wos  a-bloink  worn  frum  the  South-est, 
(it  was  the  tyme  ov  the  Telow  feiver), 
&  brot  the  smel  ov  orangis  &  afrjkens 
Frum  tho  troppicks  cuito  fresh  &  saloobris. 
Tho  pon  ov  the  Mud 'Tirkle  wos  cam  —  also 
His  mynd,  maid  trankil  bi  a  good  nites  rest. 
Ilovin  survayed  his  fechers  into  the  wotter, 
He  adrest  ov  hisself  into  these  few  words : 
*  TiEKLE  1  wil  you  taik  a  wock  this  fyne  momink  ?  * 
To  wich  ho  replide  with  plesyour :  '  Sertinli, 
i^  much  ableeged  to  you :  *  wich*  settled  ov  the  pint 

0,  se  that  graisfie  Animle  a-walkin  1 
Wot  dus  he  dreme  ov  ?  Hapinbs,  ov  coars : 
A-winkin  to  the  tre-todes  as  he  goas  — 
Wich  resolvs  fur  to  serenaid  him  bi  nite, 
Pirformans  to  comens  at  8  o'clock  persiselL 
Ahis  I  —  but  Muse  kepe  cuiet  fur  a  few  minite. 
Fait  toald  him  fur  to  taik  the  bangs  ov  Oshun, 
(Wich  he  hcd  ben  their,  so  thougt  nothink  stralng  — 
Boin  a  admyror  ov  grait  boddys  ov  wotter : ) 
So  he  went,  wel  plesed  with  hisself  and  evrythink, 
A-humink,  also  a  tryink  fur  to  wisseL 
Then  he  wocked  fur  a  wile,  a-lookin  down, 
Wile  WO  set  a-straddle  ov  his  shel, 
A-lookin  verry  Mek)ncoly,  &  a-sheddin  ov  teres, 
o,  ef  sum  1  cood  hev  tumd  him  aroun 
imcjitli,  wot  diferens  it  wood  hev  maid  I 
But  noboddy  dident — hens  the  Catastrofy. 

Sudentli  Mud-Tirkle  cum  fur  to  looc  up : 
Wot  wos  a-hed  ?  nothink  ony  a  Se-Tirkle  : 
As  ef  that  wosent  enuf —  wich  i  ray  ther  thine 
it  wos.    he  stood  with  Magisty  — a-wunderink 
Wot  that  litle  cus  wos  their,  a-cumlnk. 
His  douts  wos  sune  dispeld  bi  actool  facs. 
'  Wen  wos  you  horn  f  sed  he,  wen  '  Mud '  cum  up : 
'-rl-4  you  wos!^  sed  Mud-Tirkle,  with  Dignity — 
Not  imejitli  pirsevin  ov  his  sise ; 
'Sa  that  agin  I '  sed  he :  Mud-Tirkle  sed  it: 
&  then  thay  roas  Jb  stood  onto  thajr  bynd  leg& 
'Arize  1  my  son — stretoh  erry  nerv  I  *  (ftxun  wotb.) 
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Then  sed  Se-Tirkle,  a-lookin  doun 
&  holerink  so  the  uther  1  cood  hero ; 
'  0,  i  ken  here  you,  verry  plane  1 '  sod  Mud : 
&  imejitli  diacuverd  he  wos  smaL 
With  al  hia  egzerahuns,  wich  wos  verry  grait, 
He  felt  he  wos  a  inferor  lijynd  ov  Tirkle ; 
So,  lettin  ov  hisself  doun  as  esy  as  he  cood. 
He  cast  his  lonk  k  lingerin  tale  hehynd,  (fhim  GRAT,) 
&  syin  depeli  stortid  fur  the  pon. 

in  goin  bac  he  stopt  fur  1  moar  efert, 
Bcin  afeard  he  hcdent  dun  his  best : 
He  sweld  so  hard  his  shel  begund  fur  to  crac  — 
&  yet  remaned  a  verry  smal  Tirkle. 

•  How  hard  it  is  fur  to  swel  much  wen  ycuve  got 
A  shd!^  he  sed,  in  Considerble  ageny, 
A-givin  away  to  the  preshoor  ov  hia  felinka. 
He  felt  bad.    he  wos  sory  he  tooc  the  wock : 

'  Cus  him,',  said  he,  *iur  a  imcns  Humbug  1 ' 
(Aloodin  to  the  uther  TirkloJ.    after  wich 
His  spirrits  fursooc  him,  &  he  wos  tooc  sic. 
His  femail  iren  did  evrythink  she  cood : 

•  Chere  up  1 '  sed  she,  1000  tymes  per  day: 
But  no  youst  —  he  dident  taik  no  interest 

She  begund  fur  to  git  scairt  —  A  wel  she  mite  — 
To  se  him  a-sinkin  in  spirrits  k  in  mud. 
At  last  he  refuged  fur  to  hoald  no  moar 
Conversashun,  &  ordcrd  her  of  ov  the  prcmiais. 
Wich  perscdinks  tooc  her  with  sirpris : 

•  Mi  swcte  Tirk-y  is  a-gittin  huffy,  aint  ho  ?  * 
Sed  she,  in  a  afectin  vois  cuite  sorowfie, 
Wich  maid  warm  wotter  ov  his  wy  hart, 

&  cuverd  ov  his  shel  with  pirspiraahun : 

•  Furgiv  me^  luv  &  stay  —  ik  go  miselft  !  * 
Sed  he ;  k  then  onfortinetli  went 

The  scttin  sun  wen^  doun  as  ho  went  up. 

He  hed  prepalrd  a  few  remarcs  fur  hir, 
Aloodin  in  onplesant  tirma  to  Ambishun  — 
Wich  Deth  cut  short  in  a  onfelink  manor. 

The  tre-todes  sung  —  but  cuite  a  diferen  song: 
(it  wos  a  Diaapointment  to  em  al, 
Fur  thay  wosent  verry  fon  ov  miner  mewsic :) 
it  broak  the  femail  tirklo's  hart  to  here  it : 
Hir  Spirrit  now  hangs  roun  the  silen  pon, 
k  spekes  the  words  aloodid  to  abuv. 

Se-Tirkle'a  egs  woe  al  woshed  away 
in  a  awfle  storm  as  hapend  that  saim  nite ; 
k  he  wos  finishd  bewfuly  hisself 
Bi  a  larg  k  splendid  stroak  ov  litenink 
Wich  Overtooc  him  wilst  a-huntin  fur  em. 


Mt  preshus  Muse  t  your  Peppeb  talks  hia  lefe. 
Ho  wont  hev  no  moar  Ocashun  fur  your  Servia. 
His  W£RC  is  finished — allao  his  poor  Lyfe^ 
Nereli.    he  thanes  you  verry  much  far  al 
Your  kyndnea,  wich  hee  been  the  maikin  ov  him 
He  hoaps  the  Wamink  wich  we  se  abuv 
Wont  be  cuite  lost  onto  the  Hewman  Speahy  — 
To  wich,  also  to  you  k  ml  dere  Hakab; 
ilevemifium,ft8i^«i]aBt:  FaibwblI 
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CnAPTES  TniKIX 


OIRLEOOD'B      DREAMS* 

When  I  awoke  in  the  momiag,  I  started  up  uncoDScioas  at  fiirtidien 
I  could  be.  The  bright  sun  was  shining  full  in  my  face,  and  Um  ftii 
of  being  late  hurried  my  toilet ;  yet  I  was  scarcely  dressed  when  tlie 
bell  rang.  Gluickly  I  ran  down,  and  with  something  of  the  bnoyuej 
and  elasticity  of  childhood.;  for  the  heart  has  a  wonderful  capaeityat 
rebounding  afler  many  serious  blows  and  concussions.  Evety  thing 
looked  bright  and  pleasant  without ;  I  was  refreshed,  and  had  a  gratt 
desire  to  be  blithe  and  happy.  So  I  put  on  my  sunniest  faee^  and 
tripped  lightly  along,  fully  intending  to  greet  my  aunt  wit£  one  of 
childhood's  warm  kisses,  and  to  skip  about  her  playfully  and  finely,  u 
it  must  be  she  would  prefer  I  should. 

I  opened  the  door,  but  all  my  gayety  left  me  at  the  thieahold ;  that 
was  the  same  stately  figure,  and  the  same  properly  composed  features ; 
and  notwithstanding  my  resolution  to  feel  free  and  caidbsst  I  ftit  eoii- 
strained  and  awkward,  and  was  any  thing  but  winning  and  reeon- 
mendatory  in  my  greeting. 

'  Good-morning,  dear ! '  was  pronounced  in  a  tone  which  wasi 
tionable,  and  which  was  really  meant  to  be  kind.  I  blamed  my 
the  chill  which  crept  over  me ;  reasoned,  and  wondered  why  I ' 
thus  paralyzed ;  made  every  efibrt  to  •throw  off  the  inviaiUe  fetlen 
which  bound  me,  and  to  believe  my  imagination  alone  was  at  fanb; 
but  in  vain.  I  could  neither  speak  nor  move  as  I  wished ;  and  wUk 
wisliing  and  striving  to  be  agreeable,  I  knew  that  I  was  repulsive,  iDd 
seemingly  destitute  of  the  feelings  I  was  trying  to  manifest. 

I  succeeded  in  eating  enough  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  choking  widl 
home-sickness  a  third  time  ;  and  after  breakfast  my  &ther  led  me  inlo 
the  garden,  and  asked  me  how  I  should  like  staying  in  this  beantiM 
place  ;  at  which  I  again  burst  into  tears,  and  begged  him  to  take  ne 
home.  He  endeavored  to  soothe  me,  and  said  I  idbould  feel  better  in  a 
few  days  ;  that  I  had  come  so  far,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  go 
directly  back,  and  I  should  soon  be  able  to  run  about  the  Yillage  i 
find  other  little  girls  of  my  own  age  to  play  with.  *  My  aunt,'  he  i 
'  was  an  excellent  lady,  who  would  take  good  care  of  me  ;  and 
there  was  no  one  at  home ;  but  by-and-by,  perhaps,  he  would  come  far 
me  again.' 

With  this  last  assurance  I  brightened  a  little ;  but  at  the  thon^  of 
the  good  care  of  my  excellent  aunt,  my  heart  was  only  sick,  and  mj 
brain  almost  reeled,  for  I  had  learned  fully  to  appreciate  excellsBt 
people,  and  was  ready  to  say  :  *  Good  Lord  deliver  me !  * 

But  here  I  was,  and  here  I  must  remain.  I  knew  veiy  well  As 
part  I  must  now  act,  and  I  acted  it  to  perfection.    I ' 
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guilty  of  crying  in  the  presence  of  mv  aunt,  and  cnltiTated  aaddnoady 
an  unmeaning  smile  widch  efiectnaliy  hid  fiom  her  all  genuine  emo- 
tion, and  convinced  her  that  I  had  not  a  habit  of _  falling  into  any  kind 
of  ecstacies,  either  of  love  or  grief.  In  short,  I  became  an  automaton, 
externally  ;  but  the  deep  waters  within  were  a  boiling  caldron,  which 
bubbled  and  burned  and  swelled,  ever  thieatepin^;  bat  nerer  over- 
whelming me. 

I  was  sent  to  school,  but  walked  and  studied  and  played  like  a 
paralytic.  I  did  not  dare  to  form  acquaintances  among  children,  be- 
cause I  was  never  permitted  to  ask  them  to  see  me  or  accept  their  invi- 
tations. My  aunt  did  not  approve  of  children's  playing  together.  They 
only  corrupted  one  another;  beside,  amusements  were  a  desecration 
of  the  precious  time  which  was  given  us  for  a  higher  purpose ;  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  diversion  was  sin.  And  so  constantly  did  I  hear 
this,  that  I  came  almost  to  believe  it  myself.  But  it  must  be  either  a 
very  false  doctrine,  or  there  must  have  been  in  my  heart  more  abnnd* 
ant  materials  for  generating  all  manner  of  evil  thoughts  than  is  com- 
mon to  mortals ;  for  I  am  very  sure  I  might  have  spent  everv  day  in 
seeing  sights,  and  every  night  dancing  colons,  and  not  have  mdulged 
as  many  thoughts  ofiensive  to  the  eyes  of  purity,  as  filled  my  bosom  in 
all  those  years  of  solitude. 

I  was  certainly  quite  respectful  and  obedient,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance ;  but  in  my  heart  was  all  manner  of  rebellion  and  hatred.  The 
life  I  was  obliged  to  lead  was  contrary  to  all  the  principles  and  emo- 
tions which  God  had  implanted  in  my  nature.  Did  He  in  His  wisdom 
make  us  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  practise  self-torture  t  Theie  axe 
some  who  think  to  wear  hair-cloth  u^n  the  body,  and  cover  it  with 
ashes,  is  a  species  of  self-torture  both  smfiil  and  ridiculous.  Bat  they 
go  on  to  tell  us  that  to  keep  the  mind  and  soul  on  the  rack,  is  not  only 
well-pleasing  to  God,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 

The  slightest  deviation  from  duty  was  sufficient,  however  innocent 
my  intention,  to  bring  upon  me  a  torrent  of  unwomanly  rage,  or  sab- 
ject  me  to  the  still  greater  misery  of  meeting  and  sitting  every  day  and 
hoar  veith  one  who  maintained  toward  me  a  sullen  lilenee,  iriiich 
coold  not  be  broken  by  the  most  polite  question  or  the  moft  eameit  en* 
treaty. 

I  was  dressed  gentecllv,  and  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  one  of  fte 
ftmily ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  thought  she  treated  me  as  she  wvndd 
a  daughter ;  but  there  was  this  great  diflerence  :  she  eould  have  kved 
a  daughter  with  a  very  different  love,  and  could  not  have  maintained 
toch  sternness  toward  her ;  could  not  have  resisted  the  lenienoy  wliioh 
love  always  prompts.  How  gladly  would  I  have  thrown  my  anns 
about  her  neck  in  childish  confidence  and  afibction,  and  wept  upon  her 
bosom.  At  times,  too,  this  would  have  pleased  hear ;  bat  perhaps  the 
next  hour,  in  perfect  innocence,  I  might  commit  an  offince,  which 
would  incur  a  displeasure  that  would  repulse  me  with  crnel  ecJdness 
for  weeks  ;  so  I  shrank  from  any  manifestation  which  could  notbesi^ 
ported  by  consistency. 

Now  and  then  the  cold,  stately  woman  woald  eome  down  ficm  hu 
statehness  and  talk  vnth  me  fiuniHaiij  and  kindly;  and  a  ftiw  gBBfle- 
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words  were  sufficient  to  melt  my  heart.  Oh  !  if  she  had  been  alwajB 
thus,  she  might  have  won  the  sifiection  she  tried  in  Tain  to  cammand, 
and  made  herself  the  only  society  I  cared  to  enjoy.  But  this  she  oonld 
not  do  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  so  much  her  heart  as  her  head  thai  wu  it 
fault ;  and  neither  of  these  so  much  as  a  false  edocation,  and  ialie 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and  duty  :  false  ideas  of  religion,  of  Gron,  and 
what  He  requires.  I  have  thought  sometimes  that  some  great  dinp- 
pointment  might  have  embittered  her,  or  some  secret  sorrow  might  han 
been  ever  gnawing  at  her  heart,  and  by  keeping  her  wretched  made  her 
cold  and  harsh.  But  when  the  heart  has  been  once  touched  by  flonow, 
it  learns  to  feel  for  other's  woes,  and  especially  eoftena  at  a  itflcj  cf 
heart-sufiering.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  one's  self  is  the  true  koy  to 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  he  who  has  seen  bis  own  need  d 
charity,  vAM  be  charitable  towards  others. 

But  flattery  was  the  only  key  to  the  good  graces  of  my  aunt  Qnim- 
bleby,  and  any  body  who  was  willing  to  act  the  part  and  take  the 
trouble  to  be  a  hypocrite,  might  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smile  fir 
ever.  But  this  my  soul  abhorred  :  and  not  till  reduced  to  Hie  veiy  last 
extremity  of  misery  did  it  become  my  resort. 

1  wrote  occasionally  to  my  father,  and  occasionally  zeodved  a  letter 
in  return,  consisting  of  a  few  concise  sentences  ;  exhortatioDB  to  the  im- 
provement of  my  time  and  duty  to  my  aunt,  and  a  general  eqnenoiof 
interest  and  affection.  Thus  passed  four  years  :  and  I  cannot  copcenre 
of  a  life  more  corroding  and  deadening  to  a  mind  of  exquisite  sensibility 
and  a  heart  yearning  for  sympathy. 

1  was  then  thirteen,  a  very  awkward  age,  and  a  more  than  oidina- 
rily  awkward  and  uninteresting  girl.  I  no  longer  revelled  in  dtesitf 
and  fancies  and  fairy  castles.  My  mind  was  paralyzed.  I  was  afiiid 
to  think,  and  afraid  to  move.  Then  it  was  that  with  the  eoexgy  of  dfli- 
peration  I  resolved  either  upon  rebellion  or  deception.  I  was  not 
allowed  to  write  a  letter  to  my  father  which  was  not  inspected  befiie 
it  was  sent,  or  receive  one  which  was  not  read  by  another  ht/km  I  wsi 
allowed  to  peruse  it.  I  could  not  remain  in  my  room  and  employ  my- 
self about  any  trifle  without  being  suspected  of  doing  yyAmg  im. 
proper  or  wrong ;  so  I  began  to  feel  seriously  inclined  to  do  wnng, 
thinking  I  should  fare  no  worse  were  I  really  guilty,  and  it  was  of  no 
use  to  do  right :  I  gained  no  credit,  and  received  no  leas  censme. 

My  aunt  went  regularly  to  church,  and  I  as  regularly  toaaasgmi 
her.  I  carried  the  Bible  and  hymn-book,  and  found  the  text  and  Ab 
psalm  when  mentioned,  and  thought  I  listened  attentively  to  the  ht 
vice  ;  but  as  I  never  obtained  an  idea  from  any  thing  I  heard,  I  tUik 
1  must  have  been  uncommonly  obtuse  or  careless.  I  never  heaid  9- 
ligion  or  any  of  its  observances  alluded  to  at  any  other  time,  and  of 
course  could  not  have  its  importance  very  strongly  impressed  upon  Jtf 
mind.  I  was  forbidden  to  read  secular  booki  and  newspapsn  ci 
Sunday ;  but  never  understood  the  reason  of  this  prohibiaant  ■■  ' 
invariably  found  her  who  made  it  perusing  very  different  books  fio* 
the  Bible  and  the  *  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  if  I  entered  her  ; 
(jxpectcd. 

1  had  no  taste  for  novels,  and  should  not  have  thoaght  of  i 
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them  had  they  not  been  forbidden  fruit.  My  mind  was  not  at  all  ma- 
ture for  my  age,  and  my  heart  still  less  so,  and  both  in  a  state  to  pre- 
clude all  appreciation  of  heart-histories  ;  and  love  was  never  mentioned 
that  it  did  not  elicit  an  expression  of  contempt  from  the  lips  of  Aunt 
duimbleby,  leading  me  to  wonder  how  she  ever  came  to  be  guilty  of 
such  folly  if  she  ever  was,  and  exciting  in  me  an  irrepressible  curiosity 
to  learn  the  history  of  her  courtship.  Long  afterward,  when  she  was  in 
her  grave,  and  her  effects  fell  into  my  possession,  I  was  gratified  in 
this  desire  ;  and  this  was  the  resolution  I  made  in  consequence  :  my 
daughters  and  nieces  shall  never  have  the  perusal  of  my  letters  ;  and 
if  I  ever  grow  up  to  be  a  woman  and  an  ^unt,  I  will  not  expect  young 
!rirls  to  be  more  entirely  free  from  folly  than  I  was  myself.  Her  wish 
was,  probably,  to  save  me  from  a  similar  fate  ;  for  I  had  good  reasons 
ibr  concluding  that  she  had  sacrificed  much,  and  had  not  been  rewarded 
with  the  degree  of  kindness  and  happiness  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  some. 
As  far  as  in  her  power  she  performed  her  duty  faithfully  to  me,  and 
{vanished  novels  and  every  thing  bearing  any  resemblance  to  lovers  from 
the  atmosphere  which  I  breathed. 

Espionage  is  not  less  sure  to  teach  art  than  tyranny  to  produce  rebel- 
lion ;  and,  as  I  said,  amusements,  friendships,  and  various  temptations 
i)rescnted  themselves  to  induce  me  to  enjoy  by  stealth  what  I  could  not 
have  openly  or  by  permission. 

I  determined  I  would  read  a  novel,  and  the  one  which  fell  in  my  way 
had  a  title  which  I  should  blush  to  repeat,  and  was  one  which  I  never 
saw  in  any  conspicuous  place  on  shelf  or  centre-table.  I  kept  it  under 
my  pillow,  and  stole  the  hours  from  mid-night  slumbers  to  peruse  it. 
But  one  evening  my  aunt  went  out,  saying  she  should  not  be  home  till 
late,  and  I  ventured  to  bring  forth  the  secreted  volume,  and  enjoy  a 
feast  at  a  reasonable  hour.  Seating  myself  in  the  comer  of  the  com- 
fertable  old  sofa  in  the  Ivceping-room,  I  so  comfortably  arranged  all  my 
afiairs,  that  I  could  without  difficulty  put  things  in  their  usual  *  state  and 
condition,'  without  several  moments'  warning.  When  all  was  arranged 
for  my  convenience,  and  I  was  absorbed  in  the  history  of  my  heroine, 
what  should  suddenly  enter  but  that  stately  form,  startling  me  more 
than  any  ghost  or  hobgoblin.  I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  skilled  in  de- 
< 'Option  to  conceal  my  confusion ;  but  when  peremptorily  asked  what  I 
was  reading,  I  answered,  with  all  the  composure  I  could  summon,  that 
it  was  a  very  interesting  book  that  I  thought  she  would  Hke  to  hear  ; 
and  when  she  had  seated  herself  in  the  big  arm-chair  and  taken  her 
knitting,  she  said  she  '  would  listen  if  it  were  no  silly  love-story  or 
nonsense.'  I  told  her  it  was  a  story,  but  not  at  all  silly,  and  to  prove 
my  assertion,  turned  to  a  page  on  which  were  some  quotations  from 
Scripture  and  a  serious  reflection,  and  asked  if  I  should  continue. 

*  Well,  if  you  must  read,  you  might  as  well  read  aloud,'  she  replied : 
so  I  commenced  the  first  volume,  and  was  not  requested  to  desist  till 
very  late  in  the  evening  ;  and  every  successive  evening,  as  I  resumed 
my  seat,  I  inquired  if  I  should  read,  and  as  invariably  heard  the  reply  : 
•Well,  might  as  well  know  how  they  come  out/  till  I  had  finished 
three  sizable  volumes  of  the  rankest  sentimentalism,  and  such  nonsense 
as  few  school-girls  would  acknowledge  themselves  interested  in. 
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If  she  had  only  been  a  maiden  aunt,  how  easily  all  her  strange  vm 
could  have  been  accounted  for ;  but  alas !  for  the  infallibility  of  nr 
judging  world,  she  had  been  married,  and  had  liyed  "with  her  kasbnl 
three  years.  This  should  have  entitled  her  to  the  posBesuon  of  all  the 
graces ;  but  there  was  some  defect  about  the  discipline  of  her  numM 
life  :  it  left  her  scarcely  better  than  it  found  her. 

Every  thing  like  natural  enjoyment  was  forbidden :  every  thing  diit 
I  longed  for  and  could  enter  into  with  youthful  enthnsiasai  was  eooB- 
dered  detrimental.  To  be  thwarted,  to  be  restrained,  to  he  oontiBnany 
irritated,  was  considered  the  discipline  necessary  for  life.  But  yoathfiu 
exuberance  was  not  so  easily  repressed  ;  the  heart's  best  feelings  cuDOt 
be  so  easily  crushed.  Infinite  wisdom  knew  better  how  to  pmids  fiv 
the  happiness  of  human  beings,  and  they  were  not  endowed  with  i 
and  hearts  and  souls  for  the  purposes  of  self-torture. 

I  went  to  school,  and  had  a  school-girrs  experience ;  one  of  \ 
look-and-glance  acquaintances  which  are  so  easily  undentood  u 
difficult  to  explain. 


<  Those  evening  bells,  those  eyening  Mli^ 
How  many  a  tale  their  mnsic  tells ; ' 


and  if  school-room  walls  could  speak  as  plainly,  how  many  a  nofd 
would  they  relate. 

My  friend  Albert  was  a  tall,  handsome  youth,  dark-haired  and  daik- 
eycd.  I  think  we  had  spoken  only  twice  ;  once  when  wa  happened  to 
meet  at  the  school-room  door,  and  a  second  time  across  the  slofe,  where 
we  had  stopped  to  warm  ourselves  one  cold  December  moimng. 
Thanksgiving-day  was  near  at  hand,  the  merry  festival  of  New-Bug- 
land,  and  a  sleigh-ride  had  been  planned  among  the  yoong  people^  to 
take  place  on  the  evening  of  the  festal  day.  I  had  fixr  a  long  tine 
ceased  to  receive  invitations  on  any  occasion  of  amnsement,  u  I  hsd 
never  any  thing  but  a  decided  refusal  to  give  in  return,  and  a  diitnBt 
and  aversion  had  become  quite  evident  in  the  treatment  I  veeeiTed  fiom 
my  companions.  I  never  gave  the  true  reason  of  my  seelnnoa ;  ftr  the 
sin  of  speaking  evil  of  parents  and  guardians  had  been  most  «anliali- 
cally  pointed  out  to  me  ;  and  though  knowing  and  feeling  that  it  was 
wrong  and  cruel  beyond  expression  to  immure  me  from  all  jontUoI 
sports  and  pastimes,  and  compel  me  to  live  a  life  too  dull  for  age.  I  itiU 
thought  it  would  bo  ^Tong  to  expose  the  cruelty  and  Justify  myid^  sad 
therefore  told  falsehood  after  falsehood  without  compunction.  linalto' 
that  I  staid  at  home  from  choice,  and  allowed  myself  to  be  esIM 
haughty  and  exclusive,  while  writhing  under  the  aecusatioi,  zaflor 
than  betray  her  who  was  the  cause  of  my  humiliation.  Girls  said  I  Ut 
above  them,  because  my  aunt  lived  in  a  fine  house,  and  boys  had  littk 
encouragement  in  making  themselves  agreeable  to  one  so  destitute  of 
cordiality  and  animation. 

But  this  time  I  was  invited,  and  after  blushing  gnd  s 
inexplicable  confusion,  I  said  :  *  I  should  be  happy  to  go.' 

The  next  moment  I  was  regretting  my  decision,  or  rather  i 
I  thought  I  had  thoroughly  learned  to  say  No  I    I  knew  I  shooU  i 
have  permission ;  yet  how  could  I  go  without  it  t    GAen  I  tnsd  to  ifr 
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troduce  the  subject,  and  as  often  my  tongue  faltered  in  the  attempt,  till 
[  concluded  to  risk  the  consequences,  and  say  nothing  till  the  day  of 
trial  came. 

In  the  mean  time  I  revelled  again  in  the  fairy  visions  of  dream-land. 
The  handsomest  boy  in  the  village  was  to  be  my  beau  ;  and  now  it  oc- 
curred to  me  how  often  I  had  looked  up  from  my  arithmetic  and  seen  those 
dark  eyes  gazing,  not  upon  the  slate,  nor  upon  any  thing  else  connected 
with  school-tasks  :  but  we  did  not  sit  opposite,  and  it  was  much  more 
difficult  for  me  to  ascertain  this  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  old- 
fashioned  school -house  at  home.  And  here  might  follow  a  suggestion, 
that  it  would  have  saved  time,  if  I  had  only  been  obliged  to  look  across 
instead  of  half-round,  which  I  leave  for  the  designers  and  artificers  of 
school-houses  to  consider,  or  not,  as  they  think  best.  I  also  remembered 
the  bright  red  apple  I  had  foimd  one  morning  in  my  desk,  and  did  ijpt 
doubt  any  longer  who  placed  it  there  I  Indeed  I  began  to  feel  almost 
happy,  and  to  think  I  did  not  care  whether  my  aimt  was  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased. "What  difference  did  it  make  ?  Beside  I  had  begun  lately  to 
feel  a  kind  of  freedom,  when  she  had  a  fit  of  taciturnity  ;  for  when  I 
asked  her  advice  about  any  thing,  she  bade  me  '  do  as  I  pleased,'  and  I 
had  actually  taken  the  liberty  of  so  doing,  knowing  very  well  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  conveying  any  such  liberty  as  the  words  implied. 
But  no  fault  was  found,  for  I  had  conformed  to  the  letter  of  obedience. 
Still  I  had  many  fears,  and  as  the  time  drew  near,  began  to  experience 
attacks  of  palpitation  which  were  not  caused  by  dark  eyes  and  red 
apples. 

We  were  to  have  company  on  Thanksgiving-day  to  dinner.  The  great 
parlor  was  open,  and  fires  were  snapping  in  the  great  old-fashioned 
tire-places,  up-stairs  and  down-stairs,  in  every  habitable  room.  For  a 
week  there  had  been  heard  in  all  the  borders  the  mortar-pestle  and  the 
pastry-roller,  the  chopping-knife  and  apple-cutter.  Servants  and  errand- 
boys  had  been  running  hither  and  thither,  and  the  whole  house  was 
topsy-turvy  witli  the  sweeping,  brushing,  and  dusting  incident  to  a 
jrrand  parade  which  happened  only  once  a  year. 

On  the  morning  of  the  important  day  what  a  rattling  of  dishes  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  :  knives  and  forks  and  spoons  to  be  set  in  array  upon 
the  long  table  ;  the  damask  table-cloths  and  napkins  must  be  brought 
from  the  great  chest,  and  the  plate  burnished  which  had  been  lying  dor- 
mant for  a  twelve-month.  The  earliest  dawn  of  day  found  me  busy 
with  the  preparations,  determined  to  earn  the  forgiveness  for  which  I 
scarcely  hoped,  and  if  diligence  could  earn  it,  to  merit  approbation. 
Yet  the  smile  with  which  I  was  greeted  was  far  from  balm  to  my  con- 
science, for  I  knew  I  should  be  considered  as  deserving  something  very 
(liflerent. 

The  thanksfriving  sermon  was  not  forgotten,  and  after  being  duly  at- 
tended, cloaks,  bonnets,  and  mufllers  began  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  great  room,  and  merry  voices  to  resound  through  the  halls.  There 
were  gray-headed  s<iuires  and  portly  dames,  and  fair  damsels,  but  no 
•  youth  of  high  degree  ; '  these  were  interdicted  ornaments  or  additions 
in  any  festal  scene  of  ours. 

My  aunt  was  arrayed  in  her  stiff  brocade,  and  her  kerchiefs  and  cap- 
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frills  seemed  to  stand  out  with  more  than  usual  decision  ;  but  in  her 
face  and  manners  were  concentrated  all  the  blandness  and  beaming* 
smiles  which  she  must  have  been  a  whole  year  in  fostering  for  the  oc- 
casion. She  was  all  graciousncss,  and  I  began  to  feel  that  no  ofience: 
however  great,  could  bring  a  cloud  upon  such  a  sky. 

But  the  next  instant  my  blood  was  sent  in  streams  like  burning  lava 
through  my  veins,  as  a  shrill  voice  called  out  from  the  farthest  comer 
of  the  room  to  know  if  I  were  going  to  the  sleigh-ride  ?  There  were 
those  present  who  knew  I  had  promised  to  go,  and  there  was  one  who 
envied  me  the  preference  of  that  dark-eyed  youth. 

I  answered,  *  Yes.'  It  was  over,  and  I  felt  relieved,  and  my  aunt 
betirayed  by  no  word  or  sign  that  she  was  ignorant  of  the  matter  refened 
to,  for  which  in  my  heart  I  thanked  her,  though  I  knew  the  tempest 
was  gathering  which  must  soon  burst  on  me. 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  there  was  no  sensible  diminution  of  miith, 
though  every  opportunity  conveyed  a  dagger-glance  at  me. 

The  turkey  and  duck  and  goose  and  chicken  were  duly  carved  and 
duly  tasted  and  duly  praised.  The  chicken  pasty  and  the  venison 
pasty  and  the  pasty  for  which  there  was  no  name,  were  dispatched  in 
their  order.  Puddings  of  all  consistencies  and  pies  of  all  known  varie- 
ties came  in  succession  upon  the  board,  and  then  followed  the  fniitB 
and  the  flummeries,  hailed  with  no  less  acclamation. 

Whether  a  Thankgiviiig-dinner  or  any  other  is  a  pleasant  afiair,  de- 
pends upon  the  state  of  mind  one  is  in  ;  and  this  was  any  thing  but  a 
pleasant  one  to  me.  But  though  the  guests  were  far  from  a  source  of 
enjoyment,  I  dreaded  to  have  them  depart.  I  knew  the  sequel  of  all 
the  seeming  and  the  merry-making.  But  the  fear  had  a  paralyzing  in- 
fluence which  prevented  keener  suffering,  and  I  was  somewhat  fortified 
for  the  storm  which  burst  upon  me  the  moment  we  were  alone.  It  was 
a  torrent  of  rage,  of  opprobrious  epithets  and  withering  accusations, 
which  for  a  moment  made  rae  sink  as  if  some  guilty  thing ;  but  this 
was  soon  followed  by  a  proud  defiance,  which  checked  the  tears  and 
stifled  the  sobs,  but  no  word  escaped  me.  I  listened  to  the  end,  and  re- 
spectfully retired. 

How  the  sleigh-ride  passed  off"  I  never  knew,  nor  how  he  was  re- 
ceived  who  came  for  me  at  the  appointed  time.  I  was  condemned  to  a 
week  of  solitude,  during  which  I  did  not  resolve  to  abjure  forbidden 
pleasures  in  future,  but  studied  how  to  plan  deeper  and  more  skiltolly 
in  order  to  escape  detection,  and  was  so  successful  that  I  was  hence- 
forth considered  a  much  more  obedient  and  respectful  girl.  How  well 
I  deserved  the  praise  will  appear  hereafter. 


AN    EFTTAPK. 

'Hebb  lies  in  dnst  .Joirs'  W^illiam  Wbisx, 
Who  a1\^'ay»  loved  his  follow-mcn : 
lie  was  cockI  and  he  was  bold. 
And  ftill  of  ralrth  as  he  could  hold.' 
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THE        DESERT        HEART 


Tis  not  the  drearaess  of  a  heart, 
Where  love  hath  dwelt  and  disappeared ; 

A*  realm  to  sorrow  set  apart, 
And  sacred  to  a  name  revered : 


'Tis  not  a  garden  gone  to  waste. 

Where  yet  some  lingering  flower  betrays 
The  greater  loveliness  which  graced 

Its  walks  and  walls  in  other  days : 

It  is  a  desert,  where  the  light 
.  Of  love  hath  striven  in  vain  to  win 
Its  way  amid  the  perfect  night 
Which  buries  all  that  enters  in. 

No  livmg  thing  of  beauty  grows 

Upon  its  wilderness  of  sands : 
No  beacon-star  with  promise  glows, 

Of  brighter  hours  or  better  lands. 

What  tempter  from  a  world  below 
Hath  given  this  heart  to  understand, 

That  Love  and  Manhood  may  not  go 
And  kneel  to  woman,  hand  in  hand? 

Who  from  his  youthful  lip  athirst, 
Ilath  dashed  away  the  blissful  cup, 

And  with  forbidding  keys  accurst, 
Locked  the  immortal  fountains  up : 

UntQ  he  grew  too  blind  or  base  ' 

To  oount  it  either  crime  or  loss, 

To  gaze  on  woman's  form  and  face, 
Ab  on  his  gray-hound  or  his  horse  ? 

It  matters  not  to  such  a  heart. 
How  sweet  a  word  or  glance  may  be : 

No  marble  master-piece  of  art 
Is  half  so  cold  or  calm  as  he. 


His  nobler  nature  has  been  sold 

In  commerce  with  ignoble  thought, 
Or  wedded  fast  to  gods  of  gold, 

And  idols  of  the  sensual  sort 

But  woman  —  wronged,  forsworn,  forgot, 

Of  queenly  form  and  angel  face. 
Will  smile  on  him  who  asks  her  not, 

And  grant  him  her  forgiving  gract'.  Taunton  n^Ax. 
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?^e  fast  of  i^e  SpanotDsrass  $apen. 


CnAPTKE  XTIIL 


A.  COVTBABVCB  Xir  T8B  Lf BKART  t  lltL  SPAABOWORABS  WBITBS  AV  XsiAT  :  LiFK  XV  ToWV  A«» 
LlVB  ZM  TUB  RORAZ.  DiSTRIOTS  :  LIr*.  SPARROWaRABS  COVTIHUBS  TBB^KBMB:  Two  PiCTORIS 
FROM   ZVaTOXC  :  AVS  TBB  LaIT  WoR9. 

*  Here  we  are,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  just  on  the  eve  of  retiring  to  pri- 
vate life.  We  must  shake  hands  with  our  friends,  and  say  *  good-by/ 
This  is  to  he  the  last  paper  — '  to-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastores 
new.' '  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  smiled  a  little  smile,  and  sighed  a  httle 
sigh  ;  then  it  became  very  still,  but  the  clock  ticked  loudly  on  the  li- 
brary mantel,  and  the  wood-fire  chirped,  and  the  sound  of  thread  and 
needle  tugging  through  a  stifi*  piece  of  linen,  were  quite  audible.  '  I 
think,'  said  Mrs.  S.,  afler  a  long  pause,  '  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  about  living  in  the  country ;  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  said.* 

*  True,*  I  replied,  *  but  I  believe,  Mrs.  S.,  I  have  said  my  say  about 
it  I  b^:in  to  feel  that  the  first  impressions,  the  novelty,  the  freshness, 
incident  to  the  change  firom  tity  to  country  are  wearing  away.' 

' Do  you  think  so?'  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass. 

*  Yes,'  I  replied,  '  I  think  so  ;  in  truth  I  am  very  sure  of  it.  Do  you 
not  see  it  with  very  difierent  eyes  from  those  you  first  brought  with  you 
out  of  the  city?  ' 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said :  *  She  did  not  know  but  that  she  £d.' 

'  Of  course  you  do,'  I  continued  ;  '  the  novelty  of  the  change  is  gone ; 

we  have  become  us^  to  our  new  life  —  custom  has  made  every  part  of 

it  familiar.' 

*  Not  to  me,'  answered  Mrs.  S.,  brightening  up ;  *  not  to  me  ;  cveiy 
day  I  see  something  new,  every  day  the  country  seems  to  grow  more 
beautiful ;  there  are  a  thousand  things  to  attract  me,  and  interest  me 
here,  which  I  never  could  have  seen  in  the  city ;  even  the  winters  seem 
to  be  brighter,  and  the  days  longer,  and  the  evenings  pleasanter ;  and 
then  I  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,  that  the  chUdrcn  are  so  strong 
and  hardy  ;  that  we  keep  such  good  hours  ;  and  that  you  have  grown 
to  be  so  domestic' 

This  compliment  made  me  smile  in  turn,  but  I  pretended  to  be  veiT 
busy  with  my  writing.  The  smile,  however,  must  have  been  seen,  I 
think,  for  Mrs.  S.  repeated,  very  sofUy  :  *  You  have  grown  to  be  more 
domestic,  and  that  alone  is  enough  to  make  me  happy  here.' 

'  So,  my  dear,'  said  1,  afler  a  pause,  '  you  believe  that,  among  other 
things,  a  domestic  turn  of  mind  can  be  better  cultivated  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city  ? ' 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  assented  by  nodding  like  a  crockery  Chinese  lady. 

*  Then,'  said  I,  *  the  fact  is  worth  publishing,  and  it  shall  be,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  And  now  let  me  read  to  you  a  short  essay  I 
have  been  writing  on  country  life,  seen  in  a  two-fold  aspex^t ;  that  is,  as 
we  had  imagined  it,  and  as  we  have  found  it. 
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Mrs.  SpanowgrasB  placed  the  candles  neaier  the  dedc  and  zwomed 
her  needle-work.    Now  then : 

'  To  one  who  has  been  lonff  in  dtr  pent^ 

'  Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fidr 

And  open  face  of  heaven ;  to  breathe  a  prayer 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 
Who  is  the  more  happj,  when,  with  heart's  oontent^ 

Fatigued  he  sinks  mto  some  pleasant  lair 

Of  wayy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 
And  genUe  tale  of  love  and  languishment' 

There  are  very  few  persons  insensible  to  the  tender  inflnenoea  of  Bft- 
tme  :  few  who  do  not  feel  at  times  a  yearning  to  exchange  a  limited  lihy 
held  in  common  with  the  vast  multitude,  £>r  one  of  more  generous  boim- 
daries,  where  the  soul  can  repose  amid  contemplation,  and  the  mind  leK 
from  its  labors,  and  even  the  languid  pulse  thrill  with  an  inspiratioa 
th&t  is  independent  of  excitement.  It  is  this  feeling  that  lends  a  orownr 
ing  grace  to  works  of  fiction,  that  adds  enchantment  to  nairatire,  that 
makes  every  virtue  conceivable,  that  echoes  into  munc^  and  Mowoma 
into  song.  It  is  this  feeling  that  leads  us  to  prefer  Sir  Boger  de  Coverly 
to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport ;  it  is  this  that  transports  us  with  delight  as  we 
wander  with  Robinson  Crusoe ;  this  that  weaves  a  spell  of  fascinatHin 
around  the  loves  of  Paul  and  Virginia. 

But  we  may  leave  the  kingdom  of  books  and  pass  from  their  royal 
domains  into  the  broader  commons  of  every-day  life  ;  and  if  yonder  lar> 
borer,  trudging  along  the  dusty  high  road,  far  from  the  pitiless  pave- 
ments, could  give  expression  to  his  thought,  he  would  affirm  that  tUi 
early  summer  Sunday  morning  is  to  him  an  idyl  full  of  poetic  beauty 
and  tenderness. 

Take,  too,  the  city  school-boy  and  his  mates,  and  see  them  with  va^ 
controllable  instincts  pouring  forth  from  the  avenues  of  the  town  to  wwA 
in  the  ragged  grass  of  the  suburbs ;  to  sit,  haply,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
a  tree ;  or  to  bathe  in  waters  that  dimple  over  beaches  of  sand,  instead 
of  beating  against  piers  of  weedy  timber.  Take  the  sehool-boj,  and  if 
he  tell  you  truly,  he  will  confess  that,  even  amid  the  diseipUne  of  the 
lehool,  his  mind  was  truant  to  his  hard  arithmetic  and  htt  dry  gran^ 
mar ;  that  while  he  was  seemingly  plodding  through  his  lenona*  hd  waa 
really  dreaming  of  green  fields  and  sunny  air,  tremulooa  with  the  mn^ 
mor  of  brooks,  and  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  lilacs. 

Nor  is  this  feeling  limited  to  certain  classes  of  men,  nor  is  it  incidfliit 
only  to  our  earlier  years.  It  is  the  prospect  of  some  ideal  home  in  the 
conntry  that  often  binds  the  merchant  to  the  town,  in  order  that  be  may 
win  a  competency  to  retire  with  ;  binds  him  to  his  desk  until  his  heaa 
begins  to  silver  over,  and  habit  has  made  the  pursuit  of  wealth  a  neeea> 
sity.  It  is  this  ideal  future  that  often  haunts  the  stateman  with  pio* 
tniea  scarcely  less  seductive  than  ambition  itself,  with  proapective  honei, 
which  he  promises  himself  some  day  shall  be  leidixed— some  dij  vmn 
hia  labors  are  over,  and  the  nation  li  safe.  It  is  this  that  passea  like  a 
visioQ  before  the  eyes  of  the  soldier  in  the  solitary  ibrtress ;  tlua  that 
lulls  and  cradles  the  mariner  to  sleep  in  hk  oaken  pmoB ;  tliiatfaat  leflda 
the  al^sler  into  the  depths  of  the  aolomn  woods ;  tliiaAat  dopopdatN 
citiea  in  the  fwoet  somnier^hne. 
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Most  natural  then  as  this  wish  may  be,  to  those  accustomed  to  the 
life  of  a  city,  there  are  certain  seasons  only  when  the  desire  throbs  in 
the  veins  with  an  impulse  not  to  be  resisted ;  as  during  the  feverish 
dog-days,  or  in  the  dewy  mornings  of  early  spring : 

'  The  Spring  Is  here,  the  delicate-footed  May, 
With  its  slight  fingers  full  of  bads  and  flowers; 

And  with  it  comes  a  wish  to  be  awaj, 
Wasting  in  wood-paths  the  Toluptoous  houn.' 

At  such  times  the  heart,  instinctively  led  by  its  own  happiness,  revels 
in  anticipation  of  winding  wood-paths,  and  green  glades,  and  quiet  noob. 
and  streams,  and  the  twitter  of  birds,  and  the  voluptuous  breathing  of 
flowers,  and  the  murmur  of  insects  in  the  holiday  fields. 

But  when  the  winter  comes,  the  bright  city,  with  its  social  ^pulace, 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dreary,  solitary  country,  with  its  Icmely 
roads,  dark  plains,  and  desolate  woods,  so  that  the  very  thought  itself  u 
suggestive  only  of  gloom  and  discomfort. 

There  are  o&er  considerations,  too,  sympathies  that  may  not  be  rea- 
dily nor  rudely  divorced ;  actualities  by  which  we  are  strongly,  though 
almost  imperceptibly,  bound  to  a  city  life,  such  as  customary  habits, 
familiar  acquaintances,  and  communion  with  old,  time-honored  friends. 
These,  in  themselves,  are  often  potent  enough  to  prevent  us.  Separa- 
tion is  the  saddest  word  in  the  book  of  humanity. 

Then  again  come  other  actualities  —  little  actualities  of  two,  and 
four,  and  six  years  old,  with  preternatural  eyes,  and  feverish  lips,  and 
wasted  arms,  mutely  imploring  us  to  follow  the  doctor's  advice,  and 
give  them  a  change  of  air,  not  for  a  few  weeks,  but  for  a  few  years ; 
and  these  have  their  influence.  For  I  pity  the  parent  who  does  not  feel 
the  welfare  of  his  little  ones  nearest  his  heart  So  that  at  last,  after 
gravely  weighing  all  arguments  on  either  side,  the  great  word  is  spoken : 
'  We  will  move  into  the  country.*  Once  settled  as  a  fixed  fact,  once 
established  as  a  thing  no  longer  debatable,  the  idea  of  living  in  the  coon- 
try,  speedily  invests  itself  with  its  old  and  happiest  colors,  puts  on  cap 
and  kirtle,  and  cottages  the  future  in  an  Eden  of  lattice-work  and  lawn. 
Thenceforth  every  grass-plat  in  the  city  becomes  an  object  of  interest, 
every  tree  a  study,  every  market  vegetable  a  vital  topic.  Anticipation 
can  scarcely  wait  upon  fluent  time ;  weeks  and  months  seem  narrow 
and  long,  as  the  streets  we  traverse.  At  last  the  period  of  thraldom 
over,  for  such  it  seems,  the  May-day  of  moving  comes,  and  then,  with 
all  the  silver  in  a  basket,  and  all  the  children  in  a  glow,  and  ail  the 
canary  birds  in  a  cage,  we  depart  firom  the  city,  its  houses,  and  its  streets 
of  houses,  its  associations,  and  its  friendships.  We  depart  from  the  dty, 
not  forgetful  of  its  benevolence,  its  security,  its  protection.  Sorrow  be 
to  him  who  would  launch  a  Parthian  arrow  at  his  own  birth-place, 
wherever  or  whatever  that  may  be  ! 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  realization  of  a  hope  is  sometimes  not 
so  beautiful  as  the  hope  itself  It  must  be  confessed  that  turnpike  roids 
are  not  always  avenues  of  happiness  ;  that  distance,  simply  contemplat- 
ed from  a  railroad  depot,  does  not  lend  enchantment  to  the  view  of  a 
load  of  furniture  travelling  up-hill  through  a  hearty  rain-storm ;  that 
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cdmiDimioQ  iKith  the  visible  fcsms  of  natnie.  now  amd  then,  fiuis  to  sop- 
plj  us  with  the  requisite  amount  of  mild  and  healing  sympathy :  that 
a  rostie  cottage  may  be  overflowing  with  love,  and  yet  oveidowed  with 
water :  that,  in  &2e,  living  in  the  cv^untiy  lai^ly  fulfils  at  once  the  idea 
of  living  in  clover.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  &cile  helps  of  a  groat 
city,  its  numerous  and  convenient  stores,  its  limited  distancess  its  ^^ady 
attentions,  and  its  easy  means  of  infonnation  and  communication;  the 
slow  and  sleepy  village  presents  a  contrast,  which,  upon  the  whole^  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  favorable  to  the  latter.  Plumbers  are  very 
slow  in  the  country  ;  carpenters  are  not  swif^  :  locksmiths  seldom  take 
time  by  the  forelock ;  the  painter  will  go  oS  fishing  ;  the  grocer  on  a 
{Hc>nic  ;  the  shoemaker  to  the  menagerie  : 

'  Thv  batcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestickHDiaker, 
And  all  of  them  gone  to  the  fMxr,^ 

strike  harshly  upon  the  nice,  civic  sense  of  one  accustomed  to  the 
prompt  exactitudes  of  the  town.  Say,  howevex,  that  by  the  drivings 
wheel  of  perseverance,  the  customary  inside  economy  moves  on  regu- 
larly as  usual,  yet  are  there  new  sources  of  disquiet :  the  chickens  will 
walk  into  the  kitchen,  the  dogs  will  get  into  the  parlor,  and  the  child* 
ren  will  march  into  the  dining-room  with  an  incalctilable  quantity  of 
mud.  This  last  is  the  most  grievous  trouble  of  all,  for  how  can  we  keep 
the  children  in,  or  keep  them  out  \  Then,  too,  there  are  other  little 
matters  :  the  well  will  dry  up.  or  the  chimney  will  smoke,  or  the  dog^ 
will  dig  immense  holes  in  the  garden-beds,  or  some  body's  wagon  wUl 
take  a  slice  off  the  turf-border  of  the  gra^-plat,  or  the  garden-gate  will 
fiactore  one  of  its  hinges,  or  something  or  other  of  some  kind  will  hap- 
pen, in  some  way,  to  disturb  the  serenity-  of  the  domestic  sky.  And  let 
it  be  remembered  also,  that  although  a  green  hedge  is  a  very  pretty 
object,  it  requires  to  be  trimmed  ;  that  peas  must  be  supplied  ^-ith  bushes 
from  infancy  ;  that  lama  beans  when  they  ^*ant  poles,  have  to  be  in- 
dulged in  that  weakness ;  that  tomatoes  get  along  best  on  crutches  : 
that  com  and  potatoes,  being  very  courteous  plants,  require  a  little  bow- 
ing and  scraping  at  times  with  a  hoe ;  that  garden  vegetables  of  all  con- 
ditions seem  rather  fond  of  leading  a  ragged,  vagabond  life,  and  there- 
fore should  be  trained  by  themselves,  and  not  suiSered  to  grow  up  in  a 
rabble  of  weeds. 

Let  it  then  be  fairly  and  candidly  confessed,  that  living  in  the  coim- 
try  does  not  exempt  from  care  and  laborious  patience,  those  who  build 
their  habitations  beneath  its  halcyon  skies.  There  are  many  things 
which  should  have  been  thought  of,  and  which  one  never  does  think  of 
as  accessories  in  the  ideal  picture.  The  first  efibrt  of  rural  simplicity  is 
to  disabuse  the  mind  of  these  fallacies.  Once  understood  that  life  in  the 
country  does  not  imply  exemption  firom  all  the  cares  and  business  of 
ordinary  life ;  that  happiness  here  as  elsewhere,  is  only  a  glimpse  between 
the  clouds ;  that  there  are  positive  disadvantages  incurred  by  living  out 
of  town ;  and  that  anticipation  must  succumb  to  the  customary  dis- 
count ;  once  understood,  and  carefully  weighed  in  a  just  balance,  life  in 
the  countiy  becomes  settled  on  a  firm  basis  and  puts  cm  its  pleasanteBt 
aspect. 
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Then  a  well-ordered  garden  presents  manifold  duums  to  the  eye. 
whether  it  he  when  the  first  green  shoots  appear,  or  in  the  ripened  Itti- 
vest ;  then  every  hud  that  hlows  hears  in  its  heart  a  pxomifle  or  a  num- 
ory ;  then  rain-storms  are  fountains  of  happiness  ;  then  the  chiiping  of 
early  hirds  is  sweeter  than  the  cunning  of  instruments ;  then  the  iterat- 
ed chorus  of  insects  in  the  fields  is  pleasanter  than  a  pastoral  poem ; 
then  the  hrown,  unhroken  soil  has  an  earthy  smell  notliuig  can  match ; 
and  the  skies,  the  river,  the  mountains,  with  a  thousand  touchei,  ilioi- 
trate  the  hounty,the  tenderness,  the  wondrous  providence  of  tfaeCsEATOE. 
Furthermore,  the  very  toil,  which  at  first  seems  like  a  haiddiip,  be- 
times carries  with  it  a  recompense.  As  the  frame  beoomeB  diiciplineJ 
hy  the  additional  duties  imposed  upon  it,  the  lahor  grows  ligfata,  and 
more  attractive  ;  not  only  that,  the  hlood  circulates  with  renewed  life, 
the  eye  hecomes  brighter,  the  muscles  more  elastic,  cheerfulnesi  h^giM 
to  ring  out  its  bells  in  the  clear  air,  and  sleep  falls  upon  the  lids,  gende 
as  a  shadow. 

If  you  have  little  ones,  think  what  a  blessing  sach  discipline  is  ts 
them.  Just  look  at  the  boys,  and  their  red-blown  chip^ln,  and  thsir 
ftled  out  in  the  snow  there  !  Listen  :  did  you  ever  hear  sodi  a  Chnsb- 
mas  carol  in  the  streets  ? 

Not  the  smallest  item  in  the  account  is  this,  that  for  want  of  odier 
pleasures,  parents  are  prone,  in  the  country,  to  turn  their  attentions  to 
the  little  ones,  to  enter  more  familiarly  into  their  minor  worid,  to  take 
a  part  in  its  pageants,  to  read  more  carefully  its  tiny  htttocy,  to  bebome 
developed  by  its  delicate  sympathies,  so  that  in  time  one  gets  to  be  fexy 
popular  there,  and  is  hailed  as  a  comrade  and  good  fiUow — one  of  the 
elected  —  and  eligible  to  receive  all  the  seeret  grips  and  pass-woKdi  of 
the  order.  And  this  is  not  to  be  lightly  considered  either,  ibr  how  ean 
wc  expect  our  children  will  make  us  their  choice  companions  when 
we  are  old,  if  we  make  them  not  our  friends  when  they  trs  yoongt 
And  as  a  child  is  often  like  a  star  in  the  house,  why  sboold  not  & 
father  and  mother  be  nearest  to  its  light  ?  Jean  Paul  Riehter  some- 
where says  of  children :  '  The  smallest  are  nearest  6od,  as  the  wnsHest 
planets  are  nearest  the  sun.'  Therefore,  it  is  a  good  thing  not  to  be 
on  the  outside  of  their  planetary  system. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  then,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  although  one  fint 
experiences  do  not  fulfil  the  ideal  images  we  had  raised,  vet  when  ths 
fibres  become  familiar  to  the  soil,  and  spread,  and  strengtnen,  we  non 
overcome  the  sliock  of  transplantation.  Then  our  new  life  buigaani 
uud  blossoms  like  a  tree,  that  in  more  open  ground  spreads  fivm  ib 
happy  leaves  to  catch  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  the  air  and  the  dovs; 
and  ever  and  ever  growing  and  growing,  its  hannonious  proportiflns  sis 
uplifted  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  harmonious  heaven,  which  GrOD  hai 
hung  with  clouds  and  studded  with  stars,  as  types  and  symbols^  only,flf 
the  glories  of  that  which  lies  still  further  beyond. 

'  '  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ? '  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass.  '  Thai  ■  tH 
my  dear,'  I  re])licd,  and  then  very  composedly  lighted  a  s^gar.  Ths 
clock  ticked  loudly  again,  the  wood-fire  chirped,  and  the  thread  and 
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needle  tugged  its  way  through  the  linen  with  a  weazy  note,  like  a  pro- 
longed  sigh  with  the  hronchitis. 

'  For  my  part,'  said  Mrs.  S.,  after  a  panse  of  fifteen  minutes'  dura 
tion  hy  the  lihrary-clock,  '  I  think  you  haye  not  done  justice  to  ihe 
country.  You  do  not  speak  at  all  of  the  pleasant  neighhois  we  know, 
of  the  pleasant  visits  we  have  had,  and  the  parties  on  &e  liver,  and  the 
beach  in  front  of  the  house,  where  the  children  go  in  bathing  during  the 
summer  months,  and  the  fishing,  and  crabbing,  and  the  delightful  dziyes 
and  rides,  and  the  interest  we  take  in  planting,  and  the  pleasure  of  pick- 
ing off  the  early  peas,  and  the  quiet  of  our  Sabbaths,  and  *  the  cfaann 
of  seclusion,'  which  you  so  often  allude  to  in  your  library,  when  you  sit 
down  at  a  pile  of  books.' 

*  True.' 

'  And  although  it  may  be  a  trifling  matter,  yet  it  is  a  very  {feasant 
thing  to  own  a' boat,  and  to  have  a  hammock  swung  under  the  trees 
for  ^e  children  to  play  in,  or  to  read  and  smoke  in,  when  yon  are  tired  ; 
and  to  keep  poultry,  and  to  watch  a  young  brood  of  chickens,  and  to 
have  eggs  fresh  laid  for  breakfast.' 

*I  know  it.' 

'  And  even  if  we  do  meet  with  mishaps,  what  of  them  t  I  never  do 
expect  to  pass  through  life  without  some  disappointments ;  do  you  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not.* 

*  And  then  you  have  scarcely  alluded  to  the  country  in  winter  time  : 
why,  nothing  can  compare  with  it ;  I  could  not  have  believed  that  it 
would  have  been  so  beautiful,  if  I  had  not  seen  it  and  known  it.' 

(Three  puffs  of  smoke  in  rapid  succession.) 

*  And  then  to  walk  through  a  green,  winding  lane,  with  daisies  and 
roses  all  along  on  both  sides,  as  we  often  do  toward  evening,  in  sum- 
mer, is  a  thing  worth  remembering.' 

*  Worth  remembering  ?     It  is  a  poem  in  itself.' 

'  And  the  pleasant  note  of  a  cow-bell  at  nightpfall,  or  in  the  wood  by 
day  is  a  pretty  sound.' 

'  It  is  a  wonder  the  golden  chime  of  that  bell  has  not  bean  lolled  out 
in  melodious  lines  by  some  body  : '  (two  pufis  and  a  half.) 

'  And,  although  it  may  make  you  smile,  there  is  something  very  mu- 
sical to  me  in  the  bull-frog's  whntle.    I  love  to  hear  it,  in  early  qnring.' 

*  After  that  we  may  expect  blue-birds.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  S.  :  '  ah !  how  fond  the  children  are  of  Uno-biids ! ' 

'  Yes,  and  how  thankful  we  should  be  that  they  have  soch  innooent 
loves.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Mrs.  S.,  '  children  can  scarcely  develop  their  natmal 
afiections  in  the  city.  There  is  nothing  for  them  to  cling  to,  nothing  to 
awaken  their  admiration  and  interest  there.' 

'  Except  toy-stores,  which  certainly  do  wake  up  an  immense  amonnt 
of  admiration  and  interest  in  the  nnall  fty,  Mrs.  S.' 

*  True,  but  they  are  better  off  with  a  few  occasional  presents.  I 
know  how  happy  they  are  for  a  short  time  with  them  ;  bat  I  feni  me 
the  excitement  is  not  productive  of  good.  Toys  produce  more  strife 
among  the  little  ones  than  all  the  pleasure  is  worth.  For  my  part,  I 
almost  dread  to  see  them  come  into  tho  boose,  altboni^  I  do  S$A  gmti- 
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fied  in  witnessing  the  surprise  and  delight  with  which  they  aie  xeoeiTed 
hy  the  children.' 

*  That  is  a  clear  case.' 

*  If  you  want  to  see  a  picture/  continued  Mn.  S.,  full  of  the  IhemB, 
and  putting  down  her  sewing,  '  I  think  I  can  show  you  one  worth  look- 
ing at.* 

(One  short  puff,  and  one  eye  shut,  expressive  of  an  anxious  dean  to 
see  the  picture.) 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  rolled  hack  the  lihrary  window-shutters,  and  the 
flood  of  white  Hght  that  poured  into  the  room  fairly  dimmed  the  candle 
on  the  table.  There  was  the  pure  white  snow  ;  and  the  xound,  foil 
moon ;  and  the  lustrous  stars ;  and  the  hazy  line  of  the  Palisades;  and 
the  long  reach  of  river  glistening  with  a  thousand  brilliants.  ForfiraDi 
every  point  of  ice  there  shone  a  nebulous  light,  so  that  the  river  Beemod 
a  galaxy  studded  with  magnificent  planets :  and  as  we  stood  gaaqg 
upon  this  wondrous  scene,  we  heard  the  sound  of  an  appioaching  train, 
and  then,  suddenly  reddening  through  the  stone  arch  m  the  distanee, 
there  darted  forth  into  the  night,  the  Iron  Meteor  with  its  flaming  fine* 
Iiead,  and  so  flying  along  the  curve  of  the  road,  thundered  by,  and  wis 
presently  heard  no  more. 

I  think  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  rather  surpassed  herself  when  she  oonjin^ 
ed  up  this  splendid  vision,  for  she  became  very  grave  and  silent. 

'  This  beautiful  scene,'  said  I,  '  this  glistening  river,  reminds  me  of 
something,  of  a  scientific  fact,  which,  although  true  in  itself)  sounds  like 
the  language  of  oriental  fable.  Did  you  know,  my  deai,  that  those  vast 
Palisades  yonder,  rest  upon  beds  of  jewels? ' 

*  Beds  of  jewels  ?  *  echoed  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass. 

'  Yes,  my  dear,  beds  of  jewels  ;  for  these  are  basaltic  rocks  of  volcanic 
birth,  and  at  some  time  were  spouted  up,  from  the  molten  caverns  be- 
low the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  a  fluid  state  ;  then  they  spread  out  and 
hardened  on  the  surface  ;  so  that  if  we  go  to,  or  a  little  below,  low- 
water-mark,  we  shall  find  the  base  of  them  to  be  the  old  red  sandrtftHft, 
upon  which  they  rest. 

*  I  thought,'  replied  Mrs.  S.,  '  they  went  down  very  deep  in  the  earth ; 
that  they  were  like  all  other  rocks.' 

'  No,'  I  answered,  '  they  are  not  rooted  at  all,  but  only  rest  upon  the 
top  of  old  red  sandstone.  Well,  in  the  crevices  between  the  basaltic 
and  sandstone  rocks,  the  mineralogists  find  the  best  specimens  of  ame* 
thysts,  onyxes,  sapphires,  agates,  and  cornelians.  And  that  this  is  the 
case  with  the  Palisades,  has  been  often  proved  at  Fort  Lee,  where  the 
cliffs  begin.  There  the  sandstone  is  visible  above  ground,  and  theze  the 
specimens  have  been  found  imbedded  between  the  strata.' 

'  You  are  sure  the  idea  is  not  imaginary  ? '  said  Mrs.  S. 

*  All  true,  my  dear.' 

*  Then  I  shall  never  think  of  them  in  future,  without  remembezing 
their  old  jewels ;  I  wonder  if  they  were  to  tumble  down  now  and  ex- 
pose their  riclies,  whether  the  amethysts  and  onyxes  would  compsn 
with  the  brightness  of  those  frozen  gems  ?  \ 

*  Certainly  not.'  (Shutters  close.) 

'  And  now,'  continued  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  '  I  want  to  show  yon  Ufc* 
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other  picture  ;'  and  with  that  she  lifted  the  candle  and  walked  softly  up- 
stairs hefore  me  into  the  nursery  ;  there  were  five  Uttle  white  heads,  and 
ten  little  rosy-cheeks,  nestled  among  the  pillows,  and  I  felt  a  proud, 
parental  joy  in  gazing  upon  their  healthy,  happy  faces,  and  listening  to 
their  rohust  hreathings. 

'  These,'  said  Mrs.  S.,  in  a  whisper,  as  she  shaded  the  light,  '  are  my 
jewels' 

*  And  mine  too,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,'  said  I. 

'  Yes,'  whispered  Mrs.  S.,  very  seriously,  *  and  if  ever  I  should  he 
taken  away  fix>m  them,  I  want  you  to  promise  me  one  thing.' 

*  Tell  me  what  it  is,*  said  I,  very  much  determined  that  I  would  do 
it,  whatever  it  might  he. 

*  Promise  me/  said  Mrs.  S.,  that  while  they  are  growing  up  you  will 
keep  them  from  the  city ;  that  their  Httle  minds  and  hodies  may  be 
trained  and  taught  by  these  pure  influences  ;  that,  so  long  as  they  are 
under  your  direction,  you  will  not  deprive  them  of  the  great  privilege 
they  now  enjoy  —  that  of  living  in  the  country.* 


p     R     o     M     p     T     u 


ON  BEEIKO  A  LIDT  OF  UKtOK-STRKBT,  BROOXLTK,  m  A  COHBKRVATOBT  Wrm  BIROS  AKD  FLOWBBt, 

wHUJi  wrniouT,  ni  strakob  cohtrast,  wab  a  drxart  wiktbr  jjlsd601I1s,  • 

I  saw  a  most  beautiful  yisiou, 

In  winter's  dreary  hours, 
Tinted  with  hues  Elysian, 

Sporting  'mid  birds  and  flowers. 
A  crystal  wall,  between  us, 

Flamed  m  the  light  of  mom, 
And  I  thought  of  royal  Vknus, 

Blushing,  and  ooean-bom. 

A  voice  to  me  was  calling, 

'  To  woo  her  not  endeavor  I  * 
And  I  felt  like  a  spirit  fallen 

Shut  out  from  Heaven  for  ever. 
Now,  in  my  midnight  dreaming, 

I  see  her  beauty  rare : 
Her  dark  eye  brightly  gleaming, 

And  her  silken  raven  hair. 

Without,  cold  ice  and  snow 

Were  under  the  poet's  feet ; 
•  But  this  vision  gave  a  glow, 

And  a  charm  to  the  dreary  street 
That  form  of  beauty  never 

Will  fade  in  his  darkest  hours: 
A  sylph  he  will  see  for  ever 

Sporting  'mid  birds  and  flowers.  «.■«.■. 
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PER    ASPERA    AD    ASTRA 


Ix  the  broad  world  of  life  and  timOy 

Man  still  must  nobly  do : 
Why  should  his  shriokinff  spirit  quail. 
Ana  his  ncrreless  arm  and  footsteps  &il 
To  bear  him  bravely  throaga  ? 
Invisible  at  his  side 
Doth  an  angel-presence  glide, 
And  laying  on  his  arm  a  nand  of  calm, 
In  accents  which  iofuse 
Strength  as  from  mid-night  dews. 
Breathes  the  grandcadence  of  the  ola-timo  psalm : 
*  Per  aspera  ad  astra,' 
Through  rough  ways  to  the  stars. 


Through  the  thick  darkness  which  comes  down  at  noon ; 

Through  weakness,  doubt,  despair ; 
Through  the  brigot  isles  where  Ease,  and  Wealth,  and  Pleasure, 
Charm  the  weak  spirit  with  a  syreo-mcasurc, 

A  Circean  cup  to  share ; 

Through  pain  and  shame  and  strife 

And  sin's  dread  death-in-life ; 
Through  felon  Penury's  grim  dungeon-cell ; 

Through  joys  and  grie»  and  fears, 

Hate,  treachery,  and  tears ; 
Through  these  and  more  than  these  press  on  inyincible : 
'  Per  aspera  ad  astra,' 
Through  rougn  ways  to  the  stars : 


Throujgh  rough  ways  to  the  stars : 
Ifrobed  in  rich  brocade. 
The  tangled  boughs  which  round  thy  pathway  bend, 
With  piercing  thorn  will  its  soft  tissues  rend. 
Like  tattered  flags  displayed ; 
To  pause,  no  still  retreat 
May  tempt  thy  weary  feet ; 
For  as  thy  day  is.  so  shall  be  thy  strength : 
And  if  at  mom  or  even 
Thy  sun  shall  set  in  hcaren. 
Through  ceaseless,  firm  endeavor,  the  rest  is  won  at  length : 
*  Per  aspera  ad  astra,' 
Through  rough  ways  to  the  stars. 


And  from  those  glittering  orbs  on  high. 

Swift  rays  shoot  down  to  show 
By  faintest  adumbrations  here 
Tne  glories  of  that  cloudless  sphere. 

Faith  wins,  and  toil  below. 
That  full  and  sweet  and  holy  rest, 
Where  the  dwellers  of  the  stars  are  blest : 
And  swells  my  heart  with  solemn  joy  and  calm. 
As  through  my  hush6d  soul 
In  angel-cadence  roll. 
The  anthem-glones  of  that  ancient  psalm : 
^Per  aspera  ad  astra,' 
Through  rougn  ways  to  the  stan. 
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THE  OBSERVATIONS  OF  MACB  SLOPBR,  ESQ. 

rAMnJAELT  EILATSD  ST  HUBBLT. 


IK  WHICH  MACE  GOES  TO  VHREX  PARTIES  AND  ▲UTXRABT  BSCSPTION. 

There  they  are,  four  free  tickets  to  supper,  society,  and  sentiiiieiit, 
laid  out  on  the  table.  One  in  a  subdued,  pumpkin-colored  enyelqpe ; 
one  dressed  in  post-office  safiron  ;  one  big  caid,  uid  one  little  one. 

The  big  card  summons  me  to  Boventhien  Van  SpuytefUfjfd^St  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue.  Widow  Twiggles  goes  in  there  too.  We  '11  start  to- 
gether at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  pumpkin-colored  document  announces  a  free  fight  at  Mrs.  Alder- 
man Buster's.     Nine  o'clock. 

The  little  card  dead-heads  me  fer  the  season  at  Mr.  and  Upi.  Inker- 
man's  weekly  literary  saw.     Eight  o'clock. 

The  yellow  proclaims  that  Sam  Tag's  wife  upholds  a  gathering  in 
the  Bowery.     Time,  any  time  before  or  after  sun-down. 

I  agitate  the  tinkler  and  bring  up  Jim,  giving  him  OTders  to  air  a 
pair  of  patent-leathers.  I  know  they  're  low,  but  I  'U  not  be  the  only 
man  at  Sam  Tag's  who  is  patent-leatherless.  And  I  confide  to  Jim^ 
brushing,  a  coat  and  pants  which  are  not  6mn  new.  For  work  like 
parties,  one  should  go  in  working  clothes.  Finally,  I  look  out  of  the 
window,  and  seeing  '  the  flower  youth '  about,  in  his  patent-leathern 
and  shiny  dress-coat,  I  tell  Jim  to  bring  me  up  the  biggest  and  best 
bouquet,  *  one  most  all  camelias  with  a  good  many  passion-floweis.' 
This  I  send  to  pretty  Widow  Twiggles,  wi£  compliments.  It  is  now 
half-past  six ;  time  for  Tag's.  It  will  take  the  widow  till  eleven  to 
dress.  I  can  get  through  die  three  before  that  time,  and  back  to  the 
Astor. 

So  then,  with  Jim's  aid  I  am  fixed  ofi*.  '  Sure  an  it 's  iligaiit  ye 
kx>k,  Sur,  and  it 's  proud  the  lady  may  be ' 

'  Hold  your  blarney  :  every  word  of  your  humbug 's  a  sizpenoe  out 
of  your  pocket.' 

'  Och,  and  I  'd  spake  the  blissed  truth  ay  it  was  a  goold  guinea. 
Sure  an'  ye  're  jist  the  gintleman  that'll  omamint  the  par-xety  to- 
night, and  be  useful  in  ateing  up  the  champagne  and  madery         ■ ' 

'  That  '11  do.     Now,  Jim,  get  a  good-looking  carriage.' 

I  enter  at  Tag's.  The  entry  is  piled  with  hats,  ebaks,  cape,  canei, 
over-shoes,  coats,  and  the  Lord  knows  what,  all  jammed  into  the  eom- 
pletest  '  hurrah's  nest.'  I  prefer  intnisting  my  surplus  to  the  doubtfiil 
bonesty  of  Cabbie,  rather  than  plunge  it  into  the  certain  death  of  yon- 
der smash.  As  I  open  the  door,  I  am  nearly  knocked  down  by  a  tre- 
mendous atmosphere  of  cheap  cologne,  musk,  and  a  comUnatioa  of 
•amphene  and  coal-gas.  I  rush  between  two  loving  couples  who,  with 
a  desperate  eflbrt  at  sentimental  privaey,  are  seated  en  the  ^ 
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step  with  their  backs  to  the  entry  :  hear  something  '  ketdi '  or  tear,  and 
not  being  naturally  smart  at  remedying  accidents,  make  my  appeaxanee 
on  the  scene  of  action,  with  about  two  yards  of  pink  illosioiL  ripped 
from  some  feminine  skirt,  picturesquely  wreathed  axonnd  my  left  leg. 

The  younger  members  of  the  party  are  engaged  in  one  pailor,  playing 
Copenhagen  to  the  tune  of  '  A  Few  Days,'  while  in  the  other  a  by  no 
means  spiritless  cotillion  is  being  darned  (not  walked)  in  the  old- 
fashioned  style.  Hound  the  centre  are  two  broad  fringes  of  old  folb, 
all  of  them  very  much  at  home  ;  while  at  the  back-door,  I  catch  a 
squint  at  an  ascending  flight  of  nigger-senrant  faces,  all  of  them  on  the 
broad  grin,  and  evidently  getting  as  much  solid  comfort  oat  of  their  out- 
side tickets  as  any  w'ite  pusson  present.  A  Bmallpocket-editiai  of  a 
Tag,  posted  as  a  look-out,  meets  me,  screaming  :  '  This  here  'a  the  way 
to  mammy.     Ma  -  my,  here 's  another  gentleiTian/ ' 

'  Law  bless  ye,  Sloper  ;  I  knew  you  'd  come.  Waitin*  finr  you,  jn 
see ; '  and  with  a  hearty  laugh  Mrs.  Tag  shook  me  by  the  hand. 
'  Where 's  that  husband  o'  mine  ?  I  do  d*cleer  the  man 's  lost !  Ta-a||f  !* 
Here  Mr.  Tag  emerged  from  a  jolly  group  of  girls,  and  approadiDtt 
gave  m^and  a  regular  Alf  Jaell  squeeze,  a  la  nut-cracker.  '  Wal£ 
Sloper,  now  does  your  corporosity  sagaciate  ?  your  most  hmnU^emih 
tumble  ; '  and  with  a  dreadful  wink  he  murmured  in  a  loud  '  aside :  * 
'  Long  walk,  I  'spose  ;  just  step  up-stairs  a  second.  Try  a  drop  qf 
something  permanent !  '  And  without  waiting  for  remonstmnee  he 
hurried  me  up,  followed  by  a  train  of  friends  who  evidently  knew  what 
was  meant  by  an  arrival. 

The  group  of  darkies,  assembled  from  all  the  neigUxmng  kitehenai 
gave  way  with  great  politeness.  Tag  led  me  up-stain  to  a  ■de-houd. 
*  Brandy,  Mr.  Sloper  ;  Hum,  Mr.  Sloper  ;  Gin,  Mr.  Sloper.*  To  amd 
offending  Tag  (or  myself)  I  try  a  Httle  *  dark.*  *  '^aw  1  irhy  yon 
han't  got  half  a  drink  :  there  !  Mr.  Sloper,  let  me  introduce  ye.  Mr; 
Pipes,  Mr.  Sloper  ;  Mr.  Sloper,  Mr.  Pipes  ;  Mr.  O'Rooney,  Mr.  Skper; 
Mr.  Sloper,  Mr.  0*Rooney;  Mr.  Grubbs,  Mr.  Sloper;  Mr.  Bloper, 
Grubbs ;  Smith,  Sloper ;  Sloper,  Smith ;  Hoggins,  Sloper ;  Slope', 
Hog  'ns  ;  Buck',  Slop  'r ;  Jim,  Slope  ;  gentleman,  (as  a  mofement  of 
importance  became  manifest,)  'here'^s  at  you!*  And  with  these 
words,  down  went  the  fire-water  with  wonderful  unanimity. 

'  FatJier,  Mother  wants  you  right  away  down'n  the  par— ler!' 
screams  a  bouncing,  pretty  Miss  of  seventeen,  opening  the  door.  PiM 
who  is  a  gay  bachelor,  seizes  on  her  as  lawfbl  captive,  and  pulls  ner 
up  to  the  side-board.  *  Well,  Polly,  what '11  you  drink?  It's  mg 
treat ! ' 

*  I  do  n't  like  brandy.  I  like  toiney^  replies  Miss  Tag,  with  fasoiilit- 
ing  candor.     *  And  there  an't  no  wine  there.' 

*  Well,  Polly,  gim'  me  a  kiss.' 

'  I  won't  —  not  till  your  first  birth-day  comes  roond  again.  AuH 
you  'shamed  to  pull  me  that-a-way  ? '  And  with  these  words  FoUf 
bolted,  followed  by  the  party  of  dram-mers. 

It  is  harder  work  for  once  in  our  lives  to  get  down  in  the  world  thsa 
to  go  up  ;  for  while  we  have  been  imbibing,  the  cotillion  and  OoffjBm 
hagen  have  concluded,  and  the  entire  stairway  is  coveied with r^'" — 
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ate  couples,  most  of  them  seated  in  the  orthodox  style,  with  their  arms 
around  each  other's  waists :  the  entire  company  singing  with  tremen- 
dous power  of  lung : 

'  Ro  -  LL  OD  silyer  mo  -  on,  guide  the  traveller  on  his  way, 

While  the  Bight- ingale^  aong  is  in  tune ; 
Oh !  I  ne  -  ver,  never  more  with  my  true  love  will  stray, 
By  the  sweet  sil  -  ver  light  of  the  moon  I 

*  As  the  hart  on  the  mountin  my  lovyer  was  brave, 

So  handsome  and  manly  to  view ; 
So  kind  and  sincere,  and  ne  loved  me  so  dear, 
Oh !  my  Edwin * 

(Varied  to  *  Jakey,'  *  Jimmy,'  *  Billy,'  or  '  Charley,'  according  to 
circumstances,  and  accompanied  by  a  significant  glance.) 

—  no  love  was  so  true.* 

Mr.  Pipes,  who  is  well  known  as  a  romp,  has  his  right  of  exit  con- 
siderably checked  by  the  girls.  A  pin  thrust  into  his  leg  by  a  young 
lady  produces  a  prolonged  howl  of  real  pain,  occasioning  a  deafening 
scream  of  laughter.  Finally,  on  the  last  step.  Pipes  falls  flat,  bearing 
with  him  in  his  overthrow  Miss  Polly  Tag,  who  serves  admirably  l^ 
her  plumpness  to  break  the  force  of  his  descent. 

In  the  parlor  Old  M'Dowdle,  of  Grand-street,  insists  on  introducing 
me  to  his  *  gals,*  Phemy  andElly.  Both  are  quiet  and  lady-like.  Elly 
is  a  real  blonde  beauty  :  and  neither  of  them  seem  likely  to  scream  on 
the  stair-case,  or  play  Copenhagen.  They  look  out  of  place.  The 
young  men  do  n't  seem  to  notice  them  much ;  and  Polly  Tag  is  a  far 
greater  favorite.  Young  Conkey  —  who  is  a  clerk  in  Doolittle's  — 
tries  to  *  come  the  agreeable  '  over  Phemy,  and  she  answers  him  po- 
litely. But  they  are  not '  of  a  sort,'  and  Conkey  feels  for  the  first  time 
in  a  week  that  he  can't  shine.  The  girls  try  to  appear  pleased  aq^ 
cheerful,  *  to  please  Pa  ;  *  but  I  fancy  that  Elly  looks  sad.  Perhaps  she 
is  thinking — as  I  am  —  of  her  poor  mother,  now  dead  and  gone.  That 
poor  mother,  though  of  one  of  our  F.  F*s,  was  poor  indeed  when  she 
married  rich  M'Dowdle.  The  girls  have  relatives  in  *  the  upper  cir- 
cles,' whom  they  see  once  a  year,  formally.  Very  pleasantly  situated 
in  society  are  the  Misses  M'Dowdle.  But  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  they 
are  going,  after 'awhile,  to  Alderman  Buster's.  Well,  we'll  meet 
again. 

A  young  gentleman  of  Filibuster  aspect,  and  who  is  an  amateur 
performer  on  the  banjo,  has  brought  out  his  instrument,  and  after  a 
little  *  mock  modesty,'  proceeds  to  favor  the  company  with  a  song,  in 
one  note,  and  which  soon  reminds  one  of  the  buzzing  of  a  bee.  Amid 
breathless  admiration  he  sings  : 

*  I  WBKT  down  town  the  other  day. 
And  there  I  saw  a  man  I  say, 
He  sot  down  and  tried  to  pray. 
And  I  got  up  and  went  away. 

Hoop !  cheep !    T A  loud  soreaoL) 

Pollvwiggle  buster, 
Whoopl  eneepT 

Walk  along  John  1' 
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An  overpowering  roar  of  applause  rewards  this  lyxioal  efibit,  amid 
which  I  silently  escape  *  without  leave  and  alone.' 

The  moon  is  light  as  a  cork.  The  carriage  waits ;  batlliDgora 
minute  to  enjoy  the  '  out-of-doors/  Never  knew  he&re  what  fresh  vr 
was.  Along  Grand-street  into  Broadway.  It 's  like  plunging  into  t 
hath  of  life.  Gas-light,  shops,  thousands  of  promenadexB,  steps,  and 
voices.  There  goes  a  free  fight  on  the  pavement,  lit  up  by  the  camr 
phene-gin  of  some  comer  grocery :  to  he  quenched  te-monow  in  the 
Tombs. 

Inkerman's.  Leave  my  fixings  in  the  wardrobe-ioom,  and  listen 
meanwhile  to  others  at  the  same  business  of  '  peeling.'  '  Seen  the 
Knickerbocker  ? '  *  Yes  ;  devilish  good  Table.'  '  Ib  thai  book  of 
.  yours  out  yet  ?  *  *  No,  Scrib's  getting  up  the  plates  now.'  *  Stimjim 
last  night  at  the  Lyceum ;  how  are  you  getting  on  with  Miss  rna- 
Asterisk  ? '  '  She  says  she  *11  play  my  tragedy,  if  I  '11  oat  it  down  to  a 
half.  See  her  ruined  first :  and  then  I  wont  J  '  Who 's  here  to-ni^l  * 
'  Oh  !  its  uncommonly  big-buggy.  Prince  PosUfsky,  on  his  tnTsIs ; 
Rev.  Ananias  Longbow,  who  had  his  arm  and  leg  eaten  np  ly  Ui 
parishioners  among  the  Fejees.     Fairy  Flowery  the  poetess,  and  viggj 

the '     '  Mr.  Porgle,  I  believe  that  I  have  already  had  the  pleasoie 

of '     *  By  Jove,  here  *s  Yell  I  *     *  Yell,  my  dear  hoy,  me  kaUi  ? 

I  hear  that  there 's  so  much  genius  in  your  last  con^poshion  tfasA  when 
some  body  laid  a  copy  of  it  on  Miss  Diddle*s  piano,  tlie  nnfiirCnnnte  in- 
strument gave  one  groan  and  burst  into  a  thousand  flindem.'  'Be 
Gott,  it  is  drue  I '  '  Did  you  read  my  last  poem  t '  '  Hafoe  jon  seen 
my  article  in  the '     *  I  will  send  you  my  paper  containing  ^—  * 

Got  out  of  hearing  of  the  yotmg  men.  Go  up-staiis.  Salnte  lbs. 
Jnkerman.  Do.,  Mr.  Inkerman.  Observe  four  close  erawds,  jamSi  or 
miniature  mobs,  one  in  each  comer  of  the  room,  greatly  xeaeniUiing  the 
bunches  which  coagulate  in  Broadway  round  a  man  in  a  fit,  or  ahont  a 
dead  Irishman.  Find  out  that  they  are  gathered  around  the  ftor  lions 
of  the  soiree,  namely :  First,  Prince  PoslifsJcy,  who  appeals  gieatly 
amazed  at  his  apotheosis.  Second,  Rev.  Ananias  Lon^mw^  who  is  de- 
tailing the  particulars  of  the  dinner,  where  his  arm  and  leg  wen  eaten 
by  the  Fejees,  who  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty  compelled  him  onfhe 
occasion  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  say  grace.  Third,  Pigflf* 
the  great  Englishman.  Fourth,  Fairy  Flowery^  the  poetess.  Hon 
and  between  is  a  miscellaneous  group,  all  talking  and  idl  jolly. 

^How  did  you  like  Tag's  ?  *  whispers  a  voice  in  my  ear.  I  tpn 
and  behold  Hiram  Twine,  *  about  *  as  usual. 

*  I  saw  you,  Mace  ;  you  did  n*t  see  me,  hey  ?  Tour  nnde  bolted 
when  you  went  up  for  a  nip.  Great  party,  that  and  this.  Pretty  gill 
that  in  the  black  fixings  and  white  arrangements,  with  Une  domgsl' 

*  Does  slie  write  ? ' 

*  A.  few,  I  should  say.  Your  uncle  read  the  proofs  of  her  first  i 
Oh !  but  is  iCi  she  a  screamer  on  the  pathetic  I  %e  began  in  the  i 
pie  line,  and  then ' 

*  Hiram,  what  the  black  bottle  is  the  mince-pie  line  ?  * 

*  lio  n't  you  know  ?  Well  then,  your  uncle  '11  elucidate  it.  "What 
the  literary  people  call  mince-pie,  is  juvenile  bodES,  oonnndnnnoi  and 
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Firings  of  jokes  and  anecdotes  for  the  weeklies.  Next  to  mince-pie 
comes  the  cmifectioricry,  or  articles  on  pictures,  music,  and  other  up- 
per-crust puffery.  That  virgin  there  does  the  confectionery  for  two 
papers.' 

»  What,  that  pretty  child  ? ' 

*  Lord  bless  you  ;  girls  are  turning  up  Jack  everywhere  now  among 
the  types.  Je  -  rusalem  I  there  goes  Fibber  at  the  piano.  When  I 
last  saw  him  he  was  killing  a  nigger  with  a  cheese-knife,  on  the 
Guinea  coiist  There  's  no  end  to  that  chap's  accomplishments.  He 
wrote  a  book  of  travels  last  year,  and  had  to  invent  every  item  in  it. 
His  own  adventures  were  so  wonderful,  that  nobody  would  have  believed 
one  of  'em.  But  come,  your  uncle 's  going  to  introduce  you  to  Fairy 
Flowery,  the  poetess.' 

I  am  introduced  to  F&iry  Flowery,  and  to  all  the  lions  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 1  listen  to  a  black-eyed  belle,  who  keeps  up  a  running  fire  of 
puns,  jokes,  and  sallies  which  would  make  her  fortune  if  she  had  half 
of  them  in  a  book  ;  and  I  finally  lose  myself  in  a  party  of  old  bricks, 
who,  under  pretence  of '  looking  at  tbe  picture,'  are  keeping  up  a  small 
stag-party  of  tlieir  own  at  the  end  of  the  room.  In  this  group,  a  man 
might,  if  so  minded,  become  posted  up  on  every  subject,  from  the  price 
of  Julius  Ca3sar'8  cook's  breast-pin,  or  the  Hebrew  for  Wig- Wag,  down 
to  the  next  move  in  the  Cabinet.  If  you  want  to  know  any  thing,  put 
in  and  win,  for  now's  your  chance.  There  isn't  a  prince  or  potentate 
on  his  golden  throne,  or  a  starving  nigger  in  Cow-Bay,  who  has  n't  got 
at  least  dhc  acquaintance  among  that  dozen  or  fifteen  literati.  Under 
cover  of  this  immense  multitude  I  delapse  into  the  entry,  and  *  tortle 
off.' 

I  find  Hiram  in  the  street  blaspheming  at  his  cab,  which,  like  the 
Dutchman's  hen,  has  turned  up  missing.  I  ask  him,  'Whither  goest 
thou  ?  '  and  as  it  appears  to  be  Buster\%  I  trundle  him  in. 

*  Your  uncle  '  pocs  in '  at  Buster's  for  supper.  He  saw  Buster  yes- 
terday getting  a  jirime  lot  of  terrapins  —  splendid  pieces  of  shell-work  ; 
a  count-and-a-half  all  round.  Your  uncle  's  got  three  parties  yet  before 
him,  and  wants  a  lick  at  the  provender  before  he  goes  out  into  the  wil- 
deniei».s.     Let  her  bile  !  ' 

Halt  at  Buster's.  Hiram  inquires  of  the  grinning  darkey  who  opens 
the  do<;r,  if  '.supper's  ready  ;  '  and  being  told  'not  quite  yit,  Marst' 
Twine,'  he  ^nves  the  nifrger  half-a-doUar  and  an  injunction  to  *  get  up 
one  lot  of  salad,  with  plenty  of  pepper  in  it  I ' 

'  Your  uncle  generally  carries  his  own  Cayenne  to  parties,'  said 
Hiram,  as  we  entered  the  dressing-room.  '  He  keeps  it  in  a  little  silver 
vinrfrar-rt  l>ox.  and  pepi)er8  it  out  of  the  holes  where  the  perfume 
comes  throuph.  The  other  night,  young  Sol  Aarons  saw  the  box  stick- 
ing out  of  your  uncle's  vest,  and  without  '  by  your  leave,'  he  hauled  it 
out  and  took  a  good  long  .smell.  Cayenne  isn't  good  snuff,  and  they 
do  say  that  he  sneezed  his  eyes  out.  Beside,  the  red-spice  is  good  in  a 
free  fight  ;  i//ico????iion  poo<l  I     But  I  forgot  it  to-night.' 

The  crowd  in  the  dressing-room  at  Buster's  is  '  promiscuously  impar- 
licular,*  according  to  Hiram.  Very  large  lot  of  very  young  boys  all  very 
much  alike  and  all  very  grave.    Another  selection  of  youths  somewhat 
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older,  who  are  gassing  and  chaffing  very  noisily.  Above  these  am  die 
grown-up  bloods,  who  are  grave  again,  while  lak  of  all  aie  the  jdly  old 
cocks,  who  have  just  had  some  brandy,  and  who  go  off  regularly  onee  a 
minute  in  a  tremendous  all-round  guffaw.  Hiram  knows  every  body: 
a  great  many  of  'em  know  me.  Wonder  why  Lymeily  Brickm,  lAo 
was  so  easy  and  ofThand  in  the  store  this  morning,  is  so  stiff  and  polite 
now  ?  "Why,  he 's  dressed  up  ;  that 's  why.  Wcnder  why  Old  Crusty- 
smash,  who  never  could  speak  civilly  even  to  a  bank-president^  amike 
so  sweetly  and  takes  such  immense  pains  to  get  hold  of  my  band. 
Dressed  up  a?id  at  a  party :  great  reason  for  a  di&xenoe,  an't  it  f 
Wonder  why  Timberly  Doddle,  who  sees  me  three  times  a  day  wiAont 
ever  alluding  to  my  brother  Mad,  all  at  once  becomes  so  dose  set  to 
know  how  the  absent  gentleman  is.  Dressed  up — dressed  up  I  That 
green-grass-velvet  waistcoat  with  chocolate  gravel-walk  borden  alwm 
sets  Timberly  to  doing  the  com  eel  foe,  and  his  idea  of  the  com  edne 
is  to  ask  after  people's  relations.  But  though  every  body  heie  is  doing 
the  com  eel  as  strong  as  ever  it  can  be  mixed,  I  can  see  that  Tag's 
flower-garden  lies  next  to  Buster's,  and  that  a  great  man^  of  the  famp- 
kin-vines  belonging  to  the  former  have  meandered  over  into  the  alder- 
man's diggings.  Likewise  I  see  a  great  many  rummy  weeds  wbieh 
seem  to  belong  to  the  public  road  —  as  they  do;  &(t  Buster  'has  to 
keep  up  his  political  influence,'  (to  the  endless  shame  of  hn  family,) 
and  his  friends  of  '  The  Tin-Pot '  are  ticklish  colts,  and  leqniie  oceans 
of  feeding  and  currying,  to  say  nothing  of '  accommodation '  and  bnndy- 
and-water.  ' 

'  Lord,  what  a  jam  ! '  We  're  in  the  parlor.  Bosh,  onsh,  sqash 
and  brush  I  What  an  eternal  clatter  of  voices  !  The  air  is  ss  highly 
spiced  here  as  at  Taggs' ;  but  it 's  three  quarters  hot-hoose  booqasta, 
and  less  patchouli,  in  this  establishment  I  advance  ten  steps  thn^di 
the  squirming,  jostling  mob.  A  very  pretty  and  very  plump  fsmue 
stranger  is  squeezed  fuee  to  face  to  me.  I  bend  my  head  bacK  with  a 
trcnieudous  efibrt  to  keep  our  faces  from  being  pressed  into  a  sandwich. 
I  feel  distinctly  that  another  lady's  cameo  breast-pin  is  Tnalmg  a  seal, 
in  between  my  shoulders,  and  I  can  count  some  body's  seven  wuitooal 
buttons  against  my  side.  In  wild  despair,  to  save  my  life  and  the  lair 
visy-vees  I  cast  my  arms  around  her,  and  suflering  the  inffariato  nudti- 
tude  to  squeeze  my  face  against  hers,  I  exclaimed  : 

*  In-deed  Miss  —  beg  pardon  —  't  an*t  my  fault.'  ^ 

•  Oh  —  Sir — oh  —  I  know  it  can't  be  helped  —  oh~o-oh !  * 

The  music  '  louds  up,'  and  without  your  leave  I  polka  the  lady  oit 
of  the  crowd,  and  stand  her  up  against  a  vacant  column.  I  find  Ma 
Buster,  who  is  in  a  radiant  halloo  of  fine-cut  glory,  on  the  strength  of 
having  had  all  her  iuvitations  accepted,  and  of  actually  gathering  the 
Van  Skitcrs  into  her  house.  Mrs.  Buster^s  mission  on  earth  and  sole 
duty  of  woman  for  tlie  last  five  years  has  been  to  get  hold  of  the  Yaa 
Skiters.  Alone  she  could  not  do  it.  But  Buster  (who  now  appeals  le 
her  a  demi-god)  did.  Yes  ;  Buster  and  his  money  and  the  Tin-rot  aal 
some  mysterious  machinery  which  Mrs.  Buster  dxmH  understand,  (aal 
which  it  is  very  well  she  do  n't,)  have  brought  the  Van  Sldten  op  te 
toe  the  mark.    Buster  fixed  it !    From  this  day  forth  Buster  m^  eeme 
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home  drunk  when  he  pleases,  or  if  he  should  take  a  fancy,  may  throw  a 
Sevres  vase  at  her  head,  or  chase  the  child  with  a  led-hot  pdcer.  All 
will  he  forgiven.  He  need  only  say  Van  Skiter,  and  Mrs.  B.  would  par- 
don him  even  if  he  here  all  the  sins  of  all  his  hrother  aldermen  on  his 
head. 

Hear  the  chatter  round  us !  '  Beautiful  weath  -— —  *  <  Error,  my  dear 
girl  —  an  error.    Lovely  woman  should  never  stoop  to  a  marrying  folly 

under  fifly  thous ' '  And  where  has  you  heen  so  long,  dear  Augustus 

James' *  Smith,  let  me  intro ' *  Deuce  take  it ;  what  the  thun« 

der  did  you  mean  hy  makin'  me  smash  thaf  ere  China ' '  Where  do 

you  keep  the  rum,  Waiter,  sa-y,  that 's  a  clever ' *  Feller  I  get  off 

that  lady's  fixins ! '     '  And  common  doins  like  as  he  is  has  no  bizinees 

m  sich  society — that 's  my  i ' '  dear  Julia,  if  you  love  me,  meet 

me  to-morrow-noon  at  the  comer  of  the  Park'  —  'Place  No.  3 — e^est 

la  man ' '  Cherished  idol,  shall  we  face  the  music  and  dance '  — - 

'  A  Polka,  did  you  say,  Simhlon — No — that 's  tres  low  flung,  exces- 
sivement  or'nery.' 

I  admire  as  much  of  the  upholstery  as  I  ean  get  a  squint  at  Every 
thing  is  expensive  and  bran  new,  including  the  antique  pictures  and 
vases.  Not  being  smart  myself,  I  can't  criticise,  but  I  hear  a  man 
who  ought  to  know  say  something  about '  bad  taste.'  I  fancy  Widow 
Twiggles  could  get  a  parlor  up  in  better  style  for  half  the  money, 
ffiram  comes  along  and  introduces  me  to  seven  young  men,  all  exactly 
alike,  three  clergymen  who  do  not  greatly  differ,  four  ladies  who  talk 
in  the  same  style  on  the  same  topics,  and  two  old  gentlemen  whom  I 
mistake  for  one  another.  I  get  delirious  with  the  clatter,  I  mistake  a 
gambler  for  a  missionary,  ask  Mrs.  Toplofty  when  the  balloon 's  coming 
down,  and  have  thoughts  of  telling  a  Temperance  editor  that  he  looks 
as  solemncholly  as  if  pimch  had  riz.  There  is  a  tremendcus  sort  of 
swing  in  the  crowd,  and  something  like  a  jolly  funeral  begins  to  travel 
out  of  doors.  I  wildly  capture  a  bit  of  muslin  with  a  girl  in  it,  and 
join  the  ranks.  The  girl  and  I  talk  with  neck-and-neck  velocity. 
There  is  another  awful  jam  in  the  ante-room ;  but  my  good  ugel 
places  me  near  a  table  full  of  '  flush,'  lemonade,  wines,  dJ^es,  co£e, 
and  ice-water.  I  hand  the  muslin  with  the  girl  in  it  a  pint-mug  of 
lemonade,  and  do  twice  as  much  for  myself  out  of  the  great  howl  of 
claret-punch.  Respect  for  the  conveniences  of  society  dkme  prevents 
me  fiom  putting  my  head  into  it  like  a  horse,  and  draming  it  cuy. 

The  supper  is  splendor  above  par!  '  Great  chance  finr  grubl'  says 
a  youth  at  my  lefl.  '  Muslin '  says  she  '11  take  a  faint  shade  of  temip 
pins.  Easier  said  than  done.  Twenty-two  waiters  rushing  around  like 
enraged  hornets.  Champagne  popping  already.  Crash  —  chip-bang 
go  four  dozen  plates.  1  get  hold  of  the  ladle :  s(xne  body  gives  me  a 
knock,  and  the  terrapin-eggs  and  soup  fly  up  to  the  ceilmg  like  a  fbon* 
tain.  Try  it  again.  Aw^l  battle  for  a  fork  !  Grand  £splay  of  ice- 
cream all  over  my  pantaloons,  and  brilliant  efiects  of  water-ice  in  my 
hair  ^d  sleeves !  Single  combat  for  a  biscuit,  each  forager  bdng 
armed  ifvith  a  '  split  spoon ! '  Carry  off  the  booty  to  the  muslm.  Grand 
tableau  of  the  victor-knight  bending  low  and  presentiog  the  qpoils  (hal£ 
ipoiled)  to  beauty  I 
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Return  to  the  conflict ;  see  Hiram  in  all  his  gkny ;  hear  Um  aik  n 
old  gentleman  who  has  got  a  bottle  of  duuajpagne  bt  *  a  litkb  of  All 
beer,  Sir,  if  you  please.'  Old  gentleman  m  honor  and  dii|;iHt  wM 
down  the  bottle,  and  we  divide  it  between  us.  Take  a  glaa  to  Mnrik 
Drink  to  the  success  of  her  bright  eyes  in  boaineaB,  and  tiy  anote 
'  funnel '  to  the  ditto  of  lips.  Get  her  some  more  tezni|nn — a  plate  rf 
fried  oysters — a  little  more  wine — just  one  litUe  gln«  wtrrjmk 
for  my  sake  do  —  some  chicken-salad — to  the  health  of  ahaeat  taaai^ 
only  one  drop,  one  leetle  drop — a  wing  of  a  quail  — now  leally,  eaa?t 
I  prevail  on  beauty  with  wine  ? — then  I  must  drink  to  yon — hadeq[aia 

ice  ?  —  Charlotte  Russe Mr.  Sloper,  here 's  to  yoa !    What,  matt 

find  a  glass  —  pshaw !  man,  take  a  tumbler ;  it  impiovea  the  flsm ; 
pop  !  goes  the  weasel !  Chpple-opple-opple  sings  the  *  Jenev '  ai  k 
comes  foaming  and  crowding  out  of  the  bottle.  '  Hide-aeek,*  pfmmmi 
says  Jeebus ;  '  cause  every  body  seeks  for  it  and  alwaya  Beema  te  la 
hiding/  Inmiense,  incalculable  yells  of  applause,  and  Jeabua  at  OBM 
grows  a  foot.  There  realty  now  never  teas  a  better  joke.  Oo  it!  aal 
let  *s  have  up  t'  other  bottle  ! 

Buster  is  ripe  as  a  clam,  and  makes  splendid  head-waj  in  'kmnim 
a  very  beautiml  kiln.'  As  he  is  taking  about  two  amilea  in  a  minate^ 
his  prospects  are  highly  encouraging.  Bolt  up  at  the  head  of  the  tahlfl^ 
with  a  crowd  of  'jolly  companions  every  one,'  stands  the  rasf 


^uiw  !  Iiaw  !  haw  ! '     Here  a  hurricane  of  applaoas  t« 
multitude,  and  I  took  Muslin  back  to  the  paifor. 
iy  eleven !     Check-er-eehits!  *    I  rush  to  my  caK  nd  1 


man.  '  Help  yourself,  gentlcTTten,  help  yourselves  1  Waiter,  jot  tfni 
gentleman  every  thing  in  the  house  he  wants.  Iffr.  BIflpsri  it  job  off 
any  of  your  friends  ever  want  a  good  bottle  of  -wine  aaj  day  or  ai^ 
hour,  'member  all  I  got 's  at  your  calL  Any  body  want  a  donsn  fbda 
or  sp-spoons,  please  pocket  'em,  J- do  n't  want  'eml  I  nt  ftaai^  * 
spoons,  ple}Uy  ex  spoons  —  and  cups  and  sassers  too  I  GknlaiMiiiyBHia 
all  my  childien,  'cos  I'm  a  City  Father — hawf  haw!  hem!  (li» 
roense  chorus  of  ha !  ha  !)  'I  want  to  nuss  all  my  oUldran  fittt  nte^ 
so  I  recommend  bringing  'em  up  by  bottles  !  Waiter,  a  doaen  *6r  wins 
for  these  babes.  Them  as  prefers  breast  may  let  into  tUa  koae4aiA^I 
Haio  !  Juiw  /  ~  "         -     — 

from  the  i 

'  Nearly  eleven !  Check-er-eehits !  *  I  rush  to  my  caK  nd  hfStX 
of  a  loud  bribe  get  started  down  the  street  at  a  two-finty  paee.  CSoaM^ 
71010  !  —  there 's  some  fun  left  in  the  world  yet.  The  oool  air  tehii 
the  edge  ofi*  the  wine,  I  'm  all  right,  and  the  way  Cabbie  dms  iftii  i 
caution  to  cornets.  Whang,  bang,  slap !  DofCt  we  goitorermsIaB? 
The  Aslor,  by  Jehosaphat ! 

In  exactly -three  minutes  I  change  my  ice-croamy  dotfaBa 
if  the  widow  's  ready  ?  Up  to  the  present  I  have  alwaya  aent  a  i 
to  her  door.     But  Buster's  *  Jersey  beer '  is  a  wonderfhl 
Stop  in  person.     *  Come  in  ! '  cries  the  voice. 

'  Can  this  apparition  of  amber-tinted  hallelnjah-angelio  splflniof  b 
the  Widow  T wiggles?  Can  dress  and  piiy  and  hair-hmsbas  eanyht 
manity  to  such  a  pitch  ?  Is  it  possible  that  I,  Mace  Sloper,  am  ||ldi 
that  vision  of  loveliness  to  a  party  ?  * 

The  widow  enjoyed  my  mute  admiration  finr  a  few  aeooodib  ^ 
thanking  me  for  the  bouquet,  gathered  up  the  volmnioooa  ftUiif  ktf 
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dress  in  order  to  depart  *  Well,  that  is  a  model  foot,  any  how,'  thought 
I,  as  a  very  deUcate  slipper,  and  rather  more  trimmings  than  gentle 
men  are  apt  to  see  before  they  're  married,  came  for  an  instant  to  light 
I  carry  the  boilquet.  '  Stop  I  I  declare  I  forgot  to  put  on  my  carriage- 
shoes.'  Of  course  I  volunteer  to  put  'em  on,  and  of  course  I  do  it. 
Finally  with  beating  hearts  (1  '11  swear  to  mine)  we  are  anchored  in 
the  carriage. 

Well ;  it  was  n't  bad  riding  from  Btister^s ;  but  there  's  a  solemn 
splendor  about  going  in  this  style  to  Van  Spu3rtentyfel's,  which  tops  the 
lightning-rods.  Talk  about  champagne  —  it 's  all  very  well  to  begin 
on,  but  to  fairly  swim  in  the  cream  of  the  sky,  nor  envy  Elijah  his 
seat,  one  should  be  alongside  of  something  of  this  sort.  '  I  'm  not  the 
smartest  man  in  the  world,'  thought  I ;  '  but  cut  my  straps  and  let  me 
go  to  glory,  if  I  believe  that  more  than  one  improvement  can  be  made 
on  this  I ' 

*  Why  are  you  so  silent  ? '  asks  Amelia  Twiggles,  of  Ohio. 

*  Because,'  said  I ;  *  perfect  happiness  is  dumb.' 

*  Have  you  had  any  thing  to  be  happy  on  ? '  she  inquired. 

*  Yes,'  said  I ;  *  your  feet  in  my  hands.' 

This  brought  us  up  to  Van  Spuytentyfel's.     It  was  well  that  it  did. 

A  cab  comes  rattling  up,  and  as  Amelia  precedes  along  the  entry,  a 
gentleman  slides  up-side  of  mc.  'Mace'  says  he  in  a  soft  tone,  *  you  're 
a  brick,  and  are  in  the  right  line.'  I  look  around,  and  behold  Hiram 
Twine. 

I  am  not  over  and  above  smart  at  judging  of  things,  but  I  feel  that 
in  this  house  matters  are  done  up  a  /a  decent.  We  pass  through  a 
splendid  hall  shaded  with  a  wilderness  of  flowery  plants.  Hiram  says 
it 's  in  better  taste  than  Lord  Somebody's  in  London.  Amelia  has  van- 
ished into  some  dressing-seraglio,  while  Hiram  and  I  turn  into  the  Stag- 
hall  where  masculines  leave  their  extras.  Here  are  a  few  of  Inker- 
man's  guests,  intermingled  with  gentlemen  who  were  not  at  Buster's. 
There  is  not  a  majority  of  small  boys  here,  or  of  vacant  fops,  because 
Van  Spuytentyfel's  is  not  merely  a  respectable  dance-house,  nor  has  it  a 
smashing  character  as  a  restaurant,  fiiough  Hiram  insinuates  that  for 
really  good  wine  Old  Van  can't  be  beaten. 

*  Mace,'  resumes  Hiram,  *  stick  to  the  widow.  She 's  a  good  lot. 
Your  uncle 's  been  in  Ohio,  and  knows  the  ropes.  You  do  n't  know  it, 
and  she  do  n't  know  it  as  yet,  but  there  's  an  awful  load  of  spoons 
going  to  descend  on  her  devoted  head.  Your  uncle  drew  up  the  will. 
Mum  *s  the  word.  Relations  are  rum  customers.  Old  uncles  have 
queer  fancies.  Keep  the  egg  warm,  and  some  day  it  '11  hatch  out  a  big 
turkey.     Nuf  ced — go  it  1' 

This  'go  it '  was  whispered  as  I  rejoined  the  widow.  We  enter  the 
parlor. 

The  house  is  not  jammed.  There  is  room  and  to  spare.  Beautiful 
Twiggles  floats  like  a  cloud  of  summer  up  to  Mrs.  Van  Spuytentyfel, 
who  represents  the  central  sun.  Mrs.  Van  herself  is  an  elderly  angel, 
and  welcomes  us  with  lady-like  cordiaHty.  I  see  Mrs.  Dyeton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, whom  I  met  last  summer  at  Long-Branch.     Her  brother  wel- 
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comes  the  Twiggles ;  they  all  welcome  Twigglea,  who  is  greatly  bo- 
loved  throughout  America.  I  am  introduced  to  two  Philadelphia  gen- 
tlemen. They  are  quiet,  neat,  and  refined.  At  most  New-Yoric  putifli^ 
Philadelphians  remind  one  of  Daniel  in  the  Idons'  Dea :  not  alaimad, 
for  they  feel  that  the  protecting  hand  of  Providenoe  is  over  them,  bit 
still  not  hy  any  means  intrusive.  But  at  Mrs.  Yan^s  they  appear  i]|^ 
side  up.  There  is  nohody  thera  to  tell  them  that  fhey  live  in  a  oae- 
horse  village  with  the  valve  ofi*;  and  every  hody  knows  that  to  elevate 
humanity,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  stop  badgering  and  buUy-iagging  it ! 

I  drop  around,  talking  to  some  people*  and  listening  to  otfaeia  Not 
being  by  any  means  the  most  intelligent,  (or  as  I  hope,  the  mort  con- 
ceited man  in  the  world,)  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  that  I  'm  not  better 
po5ted-up  on  books,  pictures,  marble  carvings,  and  such  and  limilar. 
I  notice  that  the  people  here  do  n't  talk  ahout  other  people,  aai  that 
even  among  the  ladies,  marriages  and  engagements,  relationships  and 
fortunes  do  n't  form  the  entire  staple.  But  here,  "Widow  Twiggles  is  mf 
comfort.  SJie  can  talk  any  thing,  from  the  Greek  Slave  down  to  a  pa^ 
ing-stone,  and  from  The  New-  York  Herald  up  to  the  Bible.  Sho  dnm 
me  out  and  shows  me  ofi*  to  advantage  as  a  salesman  shows  off  hii 
goods. 

Though  not  one  of  your  smart  sort,  I  'm  not  entirely  dnmh,  and  can 
shine  a  little  when  rubbed,  particuhurly  when  a  pretty  woman  is  the 
wash-leather !  Well,  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  places  like 
Spuytentyfcl's,  even  in  New-York.  But  if  Mace  Sloper,  of  the  Befdii- 
tionary  stock  of  Chippety-Whonk,  ever  has  a  family  of  his  own,  he  only 
trusts  from  the  very  bottom-log  of  his  soul  that  it  may  be  a  fixst-ehop, 
no  discount  establishment  like  this,  where  every  hody  talks  as  if  henuflo- 
ed  his  own  business. 

There  are  cords  of  people  in  New- York  as  rich,  as  well-edncated,  and 
of  as  good  family  as  the  Spuytentyfels,  whose  parties  are  jnst  abont  on 
a  par  with  Buster's ;  that  is  to  say,  Tag's  with  a  littUe  monovin  it  and 
a  quarter's  schooling.  And  there  are  also  a  choice  and  bleaed  few  who 
though  their  names  are  not  generally  chalked  among  the  '  ekvatad 
sawbucks,'  still  get  up  among  themselves  social  henders  which  when 
found  are  generzilly  made  a  note  on,  long  after  the  recollectioa  of  Tag 
and  Buster's  free  blow-outs  has  been  sponged  from  the  slate  of  memoij- 

Come  now  —  this  is  a  supper  to  be  easy  at,  and  not  a  scnmUe  t» 
fight  in.  The  widow  eats ;  well,  some  men  do  n't  like  to  see  Isdiv 
eat,  but  I  do  ;  for  to  my  mind  an  appetite  is  twice  as  poetiosl  n  • 
dyspepsia.     Hiram  is  right  about  Yan  s  wine.     Every  thing  u  if^ 

Mace  Sloper  is  no  poet,  not  being  one  of  that  gifted  sort.  If  ne  M 
he  would  compose  a  psalm  on  the  ride  home  in  the  carriage,  eodnf 
with  the  moon-light  glory  and  honey-dew  sparkle  of  Twiggles*  eyei  * 
she  bade  him  good-night  and  went  to  roost. 

Well ;  it 's  over,  and  I  smoke  myself  to  slumber.  A  had  habit  tW 
of  smoking  in  bed  —  y-es  —  aw-LoRD-how  —  slee-py  I  ••• 
Well  —  per-haps  some  day  —  or  some  night  ra-ther-I  shan  t  to  ■'j 
lowed  to  —  smoke -smo-ke  —  smoke — my-self— to — to  ilefl*^* 
Ye  —  es  ? Good-Night ! 
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What  a  bustle,  what  a  shout  I 
Every  village  boy  is  out 

On  the  ice : 
Some  are  skating  to>and-fro, 
Some  are  marking  in  the  snow 

Queer  device. 


Here  and  there  a  rosy  girl 
Is  waiting  for  a  whirl 

As£eypass: 
For  of  fallmg  there 's  no  fear, 
Since  the  ice  is  smooth  and  clear - 

Smootii  as  glass. 


There  is  handsome  little  Ned 
With  his  sister  on  his  sled, 

Skating  by  : 
While  Joe  and  Billy  Brace 
Both  are  striving  in  a  race: 

How  they  fly  I 


Nimble  Billy  Brace  will  beat : 
But  the  ice  is  such  a  cheat, 

He  is  down  — 
Tn  the  water  to  his  chin  : 
Can  the  little  fellow  swim  ? 

Will  he  drown  ? 


No !  the  boys  have  fished  him  out 
With  many  a  noisy  shout, 

And  they  say : 
*  Simple  Billy,  have  a  care 
How  you  venture  out  too  far 

In  the  bay.' 

VI. 

But  the  distant  village  chime 
Of  bells  is  striking  i£ie, 

And  they  all 
Hasten  home,  with  noisy  shout, 
Hunning  nimbly  on  the  route, 

Great  and  small. 

VII. 

May  I  never  grow  so  old, 
And  have  sympathies  so  cold 

As- to  hate 
The  bustle  and  the  noise 
Made  by  the  village  boya 

When  th^  skate  I 
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TiiK  News:  a  Poem.    By  George  11.  Clauk.    Pamphlet  Form:  pp.49.     Hartford, 
Conn. :  IMiblished  by  1?.  A.  Brov^-n. 

An  old  correspondent,  '  John  IIoneywkll,^  says  in  a  preliminary  note  to 
this  lively  and  matter-full  poem :  *  About  an  hour's  worth  of  this  Poem  was 
spoken  before  a  Hartford  audience,  at  the  request  of  the  Young  Men's  Insti- 
tute. The  author,  for  divers  reasons,  felt  impelled  to  omit  a  portion  of  it  in 
the  delivery/  The  reader,  for  different,  but  to  him  etjually  satisfactory  mo- 
tives, may  possibly  feel  inclined  to  omit  a  much  larger  portion.*  Not  if  he 
is  of  our  way  of  thinking,  he  will  not :  for  if  once  he  begins  it,  he  will  as- 
suredly keep  on  to  its  close.  We  shall  present  a  few  passages,  culled  from 
'  here  and  there,*  and  let  tliem  indicate  wliat '  The  News  *  is : 

'  The  News  !    It  needs  a  double  set  of  chimes 
To  TiTiff  the  ch.inp;cs  on  the  passinp^  times. 
When  morning's  dues  to  toilet  cluims  arc  paid, 
The  doily  pupor  nmst  be  next  surveyed. 
With  eajjer  j^lance  we  nm  the  columns  througb, 
Skip  till'  uld  jokes  and  lly  to  what  is  new ; 
Hush  like  ti  rocket  through  the  Iraded  lines, 
Where  editorial  duliiess  feebly  shines, 
And  at  one  mouthful  seize  the  charming  square, 
Which  last  night's  telegraph  liltered  tlinmgh  the  air ; 
Those  taking  parngrapufl,  C(mdensed  and  curt, 
That  tell  us  twelve  were  killed,  and  forty  hurt ; 
Announce  tremendous  news  from  foreign  lands. 
That  almost  shakes  the  paper  from  your  hands. 
Its  half-a-column  spreads  before  your  eyes 
.\stounding  facts,  and  more  astounding  lies : 
One  look  conveys  you  over  half  the  globe. 
One  dip  sufKces  Europe's  heart  to  probe : 
Trofoundest  secrets  fn)m  star-chambers  ooio 
And  lie  before  you,  labelled  'latest  news!  * 

'  Or  should  the  reader  mingle  with  such  flocks, 
llis  restless  eye  falls  on  the  price  of  stocks ; 
Doubtful,  to  part  with  thuse  he  now  has  got. 
Or  plunge  still  deeper  for  a  larger  lot : 
A  speculative  vein  pervades  his  soul, 
Ah  ten-foot  strata  do  a  mine  of  coal ; 
J»ut  how  his  sympathetic  soul  will  shrink. 
When  the  groat  coal-vein  dwindles  into  ink : 
I  lis  ]>urse  collapses,  as  if  wrenched  with  pain; 
lie  blames  the  broken — and  begins  again  I ' 
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Here  is  another  phase  of  '  the  news,'  which  business-men  in  cities  will  at 
least  understand,  and  which  is  not  of  the  most  pleasant  kind  in  the  world, 
particularly  of  a  very  hot  day  in  mid^summer : 

'  The  news,  that  yibrates  on  the  human  heart, 
Of  our  existence  forms  a  ffoodly  part ; 
*  The  earnest  tension  which  it  lenos  to  nerres 

A  double  purpose  to  the  system  serres; 
We  know  its  strange  effects  upon  the  mind ; 
Makes  some  men  see,  and  some  men  yeiy  Uind. 
But  it  ffoes  further,  and  a  drop  of  ink, 
Adroitlj  used,  makes  precious  metals  sink. 
For  instance,  Banks — excuse  me  if  I  *m  wrong — 
As  telegraphs  decide  are  weak  or  strong. 
I  don't  mean  *  banks  whereon  the  wild  thyme  grows/ 
Nor  fishing-banks — nor  banks  of  winter  snows ; 
But  banks  that  discount,  and  that  issue  bills. 
Those  interesting,  check-reined  paper-mills. 
If  Wall-street  skies  are  slightly  OTcrcast, 
Our  chilled  directors  feel  the  icy  blast; 
Let  but  a  gale  rouse  Wall-street's  hungry  sharks, 
And  country-cousins  spread  tiieir  nets  for  larks. 
The  money-dealers  instigate  a  fright, 
And  all  is  wrong  that  yesterday  was  right 

'  Some  honest  dealer  wants  a  little  loan : 
His  paper's  good,  the  surety  well  known : 
With  blandest  tones  that  Shtlock  might  beguile, 
And  smiling  &oe — all  needy  borrowers  smue ! 
He  states  his  case,  and  waits  with  hat  in  hand. 
For  the  amount  —  the  avails  —  you  understand. 
But  oh !  the  change  in  his  luffuorious  face  I 
The  smile  is  nipp^  —  a  scowl  is  in  its  place ; 
He  hears  the  words :  *  We're  very  short  to-day ; 
All  over-drawn,  and  called  upon  to  pay: 
Our  drculatton  too,  comes  back  so  ust 
We  must  prepare  to  meet  the  coming  blast; 
You  've  read  the  tidinn  by  the  telegraph  ? 
Of  course  we  don't  beueve  them  more  than  half; 
And  yet  the  news  looks  very,  very  bad ; 
If  we  had  funds  of  course  we  should  be  glad : 
But  —  but — in  short  we  *re  short  I  hard  up,  my  firiend, 
And  really  have  no  money  left  to  lend : 
It  goes  against  our  feelings  to  refose. 
But  then  this  morning's  mails  bring  sach  bad  news!  " 

'  And  so  our  bothered  borrower  turns  away, 
Wondering  how  he  his  blessed  note  shall  pav : 
Moreover  Uiinkinj^ — folks,  you  know,  will  tnink! 
How  short  a  time  it  takes  for  gold  to  shrink. 
The  man  has  heard  of  shipwrecked  Argosies, 
Of  untold  hoards  whelmed  in  the  gulfing  seas; 
Of  fires  that  in  a  single  nieht  consumed 
The  wealth  of  cities,  ne'er  to  be  exhumed. 
Such  are  the  cases  he  can  comprehend, 
The  value  was  destroyed  — ana  so  an  end : 
But  why  a  rumor,  or  a  startling  fitct, 
Should  like  a  grand  annihilator  act, 
C!ollapeing  bank-vaults,  burying  their  gold. 
Ere  yet  the  breath  that  brought  the  news  is  oold, 
Requires  more  explanation.    So,  with  brow 
Hall-sad,  half-pensive,  he  repeats  his  bow. 
Hastens  to  leave  so  poor  a  neighborhood ;  • 

Walks  down  the  street  in  meditative  mood. 
*  And  wishes  from  his  soul,  a  lightning  stroke 

Had  ftised  the  wires  and  the  oonneoooD  broke, 
So  that  the  news  migtii  thus  have  been  dtlayca 
Untii  new  disoomiti  bia  old  note  had  paid.* 
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Jbwblrt  and  the  Pbscious  Stonks.    By  Hipponax  Rosst.    PhiladolphSa:  Jomx  Pbk 

IXGTON  AND  SON. 

How  niany  objects  there  are  which  we  encounter  at  every  tarn  in  enfy- 
daj  life,  and  which  interest  as,  which  we  see,  give,  and  take  wiA  pleasnRi 
yet  of  which  wo  know  literally  notlung.  How  many  curiosities  are  tfaen^ 
say,  for  instance,  of  confectionery,  which  in  their  inyention  eroked  the  in- 
genuity of  dukes,  prime-ministers,  and  royal  fayorites,  yet  which  an  seldom 
spoken  of  save  with  regard  to  their  intrinsic  qualities.  And  yet,  as  Hmn 
remarks, '  IIow  much  more  delicious  does  a  dish  taste  when  we  are  ftmiliar 
with  its  historical  associations  I '  So  with  clothing,  and  so  with  gem8,.whidi, 
in  tho  Yolumo  before  us,  really  seem  to  acquire  an  additional  lustre  by  the 
glittering,  vivid  descriptions  of  the  author. 

*  Jewelry  and  Precious  Stones '  is  a  work  which,  though  from  the  quaint 
and  curious  learning  which  it  contains,  merits  a  place  among  the  corioaitifla 
of  literature,  is  still  a  book  which  must  meet  with  an  extensiTe  sale^  became 
it  so  abundantly  fulfils  the  bookseller's  requisition  of  being  deyoted  to  a  sob- 
ject  which  interests  every  one,  and  from  treating  it  in  a  fiuniliar  style  which 
comes  home  to  every  reader.  Is  there  a  lady  who,  if  *  posted  np'  on  the 
history  and  quality  of  the  gems  which  she  wears,  would  be  likely  to  ibi|;et 
such  facts,  or  to  repeat  them  when  exhibiting  her  ^pa/rwre  f '  Or  b  there 
a  gentleman  in  those  days  oi  renaissance  of  sleeve-buttona  and  of  shirt-stods, 
who  would  not  like  to  be  able  to  give  a  few  anecdotes  in  society  rdatiTe  to 
gems  ?  What  an  opportunity  does  a  little  information  of  the  kind  pTe  to 
draw  attention  to  his  own  brilliants  and  display  his  own  brilliancy  I  How 
many  a  youth,  desperately  hunting  around  for  a  subject  iCor  small  tdk,  might 
feel  himself  armed  and  equipped  were  he  but  posted  up  on  the  contents  of 
the  .work  to  which  we  refer,  and  in  which  Hipponax  Roan,  with  the  tact  of 
a  true  ladies'  man,  has  narrated  just  what  must  please  the  ladies  on  this  all- 
important  subject  I 

We  remember  years  ago  to  have  met  with  the  foUowing  in  the  '  Odd  Vd- 
nme^^  which  illustrates  most  aptly  the  nature  of  the  cont^ts  of  the  work  to 
which  wo  refer.  Uifponax  Roset,  as  the  author  of  ^Jewelry  a/nd  Prt^snu 
StoncH^^  anagramatically  calls  himself,  must  have  had  the  following  in  hit 
mind's  eye,  else  is  it  a  prophecy : 

'  A  Hint  to  Jewellers.  —  It  is  surprising  that  our  jewellers,  who  deal  in  the  \ 
things  of  this  world,  should,  at  the  same  time,  deal  so  little  in  sentiment,  never  c 
up  the  wonder-working  aid  of  fancy.  Thej  sell  us  rings,  bntoeletB,  d 
and  BO  on,  composed  of  rare  stones,  without  once  alluding  to  their  allegories  i 
or  symbols.  Now  no  less  a  personage  than  Pope  Innocent  himself  may  be  uid  to  gife 
them  a  precedent  for  the  fbture  exercise  of  their  genius ;  lor  when  CSardioal  LijieraR 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Pop^  whose  cnatme  he 
was,  in  despite  of  King  Jonx,  to  appease  the  latter,  his  holiness  presented  him  with 
four  gpldcn  rin^s,  set  with  precious  stones;  and  enhanced  the  value  of  the  giil^  by  ia> 
forming  him  of  tho  many  mysteries  implied  in  it.  *  He  begged  of  him  (Jomr)  to  con- 
sider seriously  tho/zn/i  of  the  rings,  their  number^  their  matter,  sad  their  colon,  nfar 
form,  he  said,  being  round,  shadowed  out  eternity,  which  had  neither  1 
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end ;  and  he  onght  thence  to  Icam  his  duty  of  aspirinj^  from  earthly  objects  to  heaven- 
Ij,  from  thin^i^  temporal  to  things  eternal.  The  number^  four,  being  a  square,  denoted 
steadiness  of  mind,  not  to  be  subverted  cither  by  adversity  or  prosperity,  fixed  for  ever 
on  the  firm  basis  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  Gold^  which  is  the  matter,  being  the 
most  precious  of  metals,  signified  wisdom,  which  is  the  most  precious  of  all  accom- 
plishments, and  justly  preferred,  by  Solomox,  to  riches,  power,  and  all  exterior  attain- 
ments. The  blue  color  of  the  sapphire  represented  fiiith  ;  the  verdure  of  the  emerald, 
hope ;  the  redness  of  the  ruby,  charity ;  and  the  splendor  of  the  topaz,  good  works.* 
Now  if  by  these  conceits  his  holiness.  Pope  Innocent,  (who  was  not  in  the  jewelry 
Un£f)  endeavored  to  repay  John  for  one  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  of  his  crown, 
which  he  had  ravished  from  him,  then  how  much  more  does  it  behove  Rundbll  and 
Bridge,  Uamlet,  Jepferies,  and  others,  (with  whom,  alas  t  v?€  have  little  dealings,)  to 
leave  off  calling  a  ring  a  r'uig^  and  to  call  up  all  those  associations  of  thought,  that  dis- 
play of  imagination,  in  the  display  of  their  goods,  wherein  the  purchaser  may  receive 
more  satisfaction,  and  the  seller  an  extra  fifty  per  centl ' 

In  *  Jewelry  and  the  Precious  Stones^^  the  reader  will  find  precisely  the  kind 
of  information  sighed  for  by  the  humorist  above  cited.  Not  only  does  the 
aathor  give  the  history,  chemical  qualities,  and  tables  for  calculating  the 
value  of  gems,  but  dipping  into  the  abstruscr  mysteries  of  his  favorites,  he  re- 
gales us  with  the  quaint  superstitions  which  in  old  times  attached  to  them. 
The  book  is  well  written,  by  a  profound  scholar,  evidently  eon  amore^  and, 
will  in  our  opinion  be  found  a  desirable  gift,  either  by  itself  or  as  a  compan- 
ion to  a  set  of  jewels. 


Mcr  AND  Times  of  the  Revoltttion  :  or  Memoirs  of  Elkakah  Watson  :  inclading 
Joomals  of  Travels  in  Europe  and  America,  from  1707  to  1842 :  with  his  Ckirr^nono- 
ence  with  Public  Men,  and  Reminiscences  and  Incidents  of  the  Revolution.  Edited 
bv  his  Son,  Winslow  G.  Watson.    In  one  volume :  pp.  460.    New- York :  Dana  and 

doMPANT. 

This  work  rolls  back  the  tide  of  years,  and  almost  places  the  reader  in  the 
Tery  shoes  of  the  writer.  It  is  a  volume  of  wonderful  interest,  not  only  from 
the  deeds  and  events  recorded,  but  from  the  admirably  graphic  and  simple 
manner  in  which  they  are  presented.  Mr.  Watson,  from  the  age  of  nineteen 
to  near  the  close  of  his  life,  which  was  protracted  to  more  than  four-score 
years,  was  in  the  habit  of  recording  his  observations  of  men  and  incidents,  as 
the  events  occurred  to  which  they  relate.  This  period  embraced  the  epoch 
of  the  War  of  Independence^  and  of  those  amazing  nlutations  which  have 
marked  the  transformation  of  independent  colonies  into  a  mighty  nation ; 
ind  of  a  rude  and  sequestered  wilderness  into  a  territory  teeming  with  beau- 
ty, cultivation,  and  affluence.  In  Europe  and  in  America  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  scenes  of  this  pregnant  era,  an  intimate  associate  with  many  of 
the  individuals  who  impelled  or  guided  these  changes,  and  a  vigilant  obsenrer 
of  the  occurrences  connected  with  their  development. 

Much  of  the  memoir,  or  journal,  was  revised  by  the  elder  Watson  ;  and 
his  son  appears  to  have  continued  his  labors  with  almost  equal  sucoess. 
The  extraordinary  and  perilous  journey  of  Mr.  Watson,  in  the  Tery  crisis  of 
the  Revolution,  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia;  his  subsequent  expedition 
from  New-England  to  North-Carolina,  soon  after  its  termination ;  his  trayels, 
at  a  later  period,  in  newly-occupied  territorieB ;  and  bis  ezploimtioiis  of  dis- 
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tricts  almost  in  their  primeval  condition,  opened  to  him  capacious  fields  of 
observation  and  reflection.  His  joomals  reflect,  daring  these  events,  his  dafly 
impressions,  formed  by  occurrences  as  they  eventcflUed.  They  contam  a 
critical  exhibition  of  the  state  of  the  country,  the  aspect  of  society,  tlie 
modes  of  intercourse,  the  existing  prospects,  the  population  and  conditioi  of 
cities  and  villages,  the  industrial  pursuits,  the  commerce  and  internal  commn- 
nications  of  the  country,  recorded  at  the  time,  and  fix>m  personal  inspection : 
and  no  similar  memorial  of  that  period  is  in  existence. 


Manual  op  Sciektific  Discoveet  :  or  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  fiir  1866. 
In  one  volume :  pp.  888.    Boston :  Gk)ULD  and  Lincoln,  Washington-etieet 

This  closely-printed  and  compendious  volume  exhibits  the  most  importNit 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  Mechanics,  Useful  Arts,  Natoral  Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  etc. :  together  with  a  list  of  recent  want- 
tific  publications ;  a  classified  list  of  patents ;  obituaries  of  eminent  scientific 
men ;  notes  on  the  progress  of  science  during  the  year  1855,  etc    The 
editor  is  David  A.  Wells,  *  A.  M.,^  author  of  *  The  Year-Book  of  Agrical- 
turc,'  and  other  works  of  a  kindred  character,  which  haye  met  with  geneial 
acceptance.    It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  very  ample  store-house  of  varions 
and  important  information ;  no  small  proportion  of  which  was  elicited  at  the 
seventh  annual  and  ninth  rcguhir  ^A98ociati(mfi}r  the  PrinMUon  qfSdmte^ 
held  at  Providence,  Rhode-Island,  in  August  last    Among  the  thoosand- 
and-one  discoveries  and  inventions  mentioned  and  described,  we  remark  one 
entitled  ^  Steam  Applied  to  Musk,''  the  '  handy ^  work  of  Mr.  Joshua 
C.  Stoddard,  of  Worcester,  (Mass. )  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  attempti  whkh 
have  been  made  to  steal  firom  us  the  profit  and  fame  of  our  ^  Se^f-B^gulaiimg 
Back- Action  Uen-Peraiiader,*  this  invention  is  an  infiingement  of  another 
and  similar  one,  which  was  taken  out,  by  '  specification,*  a  good  while  ago 
(and  for  a  long  time  to  come ! )  by  *  Ollapod,'  in  the  htf  t  number  of  the  '  02^ 
lapodiana  Papers^  printed  in  this  Magazine  sixteen  yean  ago  the  present 
month.    Mr.  Stoddard  afi&rms  that  the  instrument  is  now  oon^leie.    The 
locomotive  can  'play  upon  its  pipes,'  as  also  the  ocean-steamei's 
and  upon  the  water,  *it  can  be  heard  from  ten  to  twenty-five  milea,  \ 
every  note  will  be  perfect  and  full'    With  a  key-board,  the  slightest  1 
can  operate  it,  so  that  a  child  may  play  slow  or  quick  tones  upon  it  with 
ease.    Now  for  the  first  nint  of  this  wonderful  inyention,  read  the  extract 
quoted  in  the  last  sub-section  of  Ollapodiana  from  the  ^  Ntm-Babjflon  Ob» 
server  and  Register  of  the  World '  for  May  the  seventeenth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  forty.    There  was  a  terrible  accident  happened  from  the  difleraiit 
tunes  played  by  two  locomotives,  one  of  which  departed  fsom.  the  direetioas 
given  in  the  Tune-Tdble  by  the  superintendent    The  psssage  is  too  hmg  to 
quote  in  this  place,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  progress  of  steam,  and  of  flitara 
scientific  'improvements,'  of  various  wonderftd  kindi^  it  is  well  wwtbjof 
being  looked  up,  and  '  when  found,  made  a  note  oC* 
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A  Re3ionstrance  against  *  Baby- Cars.*  —  Our  bachelor  correspondent, 
who  proposed  a  ^Bahy-car  *  for  all  rail-road  trains,  has  raised  a  hurricane  of 
hornets  about  his  ears !  We  would  n't  stand  in  his  shoes  for  a  Marge  sum  of 
gold.'  Communications,  some  in  manuscript,  othersome  clipped  from  news- 
papers, pour  in  upon  us.  *  I  wonder,'  says  a  lady-writer  in  an  Illinois  newspaper, 
the  ^La  Salle  County  Journal^  *  if  the  Editor  has  not  made  a  mistake  about 
the  writer's  being  a  Tr<?^<ern  correspondent;  *  claiming  that  there  are  no  such 
curmudgeons  in  that  love-making  and  marrying  region.  She  scouts  the  idea 
of  *  cooping  up  babies  like  little  animals,'  and  wonders  our  correspondent 
*  did  n't  suggest  the  idea  of  of  having  little  cages  to  put  them  in ! '  She  goes 
on  to  add :  *  He  says,  *  9k  prettily -dressed  child,  with  a  clean  face^  is  decided- 
ly pleasant :  he  *  rather  likes  such  an  one.'  *  Prettily  dressed ! ' — how  prosy ! 
Now  every  body  knows  the  little  cherubs  are  prettier  without  any  dressing 
at  all :  and  you  and  I  know,  Mr.  Editor,  and  so  does  *  Old  Knick,'  that  a 
child  never  looks  half  so  *  cunning'  as  when  his  face  is  just  a  little  smutty. 
This  nervous  old  bachelor,'  she  continues,  *  complains  that  travelling  babies 
are  restless,  and  want  to  go  here,  there  and  everywhere,  except  just  where 
they  are  or  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  then  cry  because  they  can't.  Why, 
don't  he  know  that  it  is  to  this  same  wanting -to-get-everytohere-^itive temptr- 
ament  of  our  people,  both  little  and  big,  that  we  owe  the  prosperity  of  our 
country  ?  Had  n't  it  been  for  this  very  thing,  Columbus  would  never  have 
discovered  America.*  The  following  point  is,  we  think,  well  taken:  although 
a  friend  says  a  car  known  to  be  a  '  Bachelor's  Car,'*  would  be  so  run  down  by 
old  maids  and  young  maidens  trying  to  get  in,  or  *get  a  look,'  that  the  occu- 
pants would  be  harried  to  death,  and  finally  bo  obliged  to  quit  travelling  by 
rail :  '  Now,  if  you  please,  /  want  to  make  a  suggestion :  and  it  is  this  : 
that  upon  all  the  railways  in  this  land  or  any  other,  east  or  west,  north  or 
south,  there  be  a  *  Bachelor-car  provided,  into  which  all  crusty  bachelors 
shall  be  thrust ;  and  never  let  them  dare  to  show  their  fitces  inside  of  any 
other :  and  the  worst  wish  I  have  to  bestow  upon  this  bachelor^car  is,  that 
no  sunny-haired,  rosy-cheeked  Uttlo  mnocent  may  ever  lighten  its  interior  i 
that  no  tiny  footstep  may  ever  patter  through  its  aisle ;  that  no  musical 
little  voice  may  ever  echo  therein.'  A  hard  punishment,  that  would  be! 
Our  correspondent  had  better  *  giye  in,'  or  *  giye  out' 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Gobrespondemts.  —  Right  glad  were  we  to  find 
the  other  day,  in  the  *  Express '  daily  journal  a  remonstrance  against  a  recent 
proposition  to  change  the  time-honored  name  of  '  Spuyten-Duytil  *  to  soft 
and  sUly  '  LintooodJ'  The  writer,  a  Baltimore  correspondent,  says :  '  Flea»e 
do  n*t  let  your  people  change  Spuyten-Duyril  into  Linwood.  It  will  griere 
us  here :  *  Spuyten-Duyvil  I ' — it  does  me  good  to  write  it'  He  goes  on  to 
say :  '  The  name  is  historic :  the  American  hlood  of  Marylanders  and  New- 
Yorkers,  and  of  many  a  good  fellow  beside,  has  flowed  about  it  The  qnunt, 
the  genial  spirit  of  your  own  Irvino  hovers  over  it.  The  old  Dutch  spirit 
breathes  around  it :  it  is  spicy  too.  We  are  getting  too  polished  on  the  sor- 
face,  by  far :  all  broad-cloth  and  satin.  If  you  want  to  make  a  change, 
knock  into  the  surging  tide  that  miserable  name.  New  York,  and  take  your 
proper  name,  Manhattan  I  Do  n*t  mind  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  yean 
you  have  borne  it :  they  are  nothing  to  the  long  future  which  lies  before  yoo. 
You  think  yourself  very  big  now :  you  Ve  nothing  yet :  you  creep  along 
now,  like  Fulton's  boat,  when  it  first  crept,  and  stopped,  and  crept  again  op 
the  Hudson.  By-and-by  you  will  begm  to  fly :  dashing  the  biUowa  of  old 
ocean  round  you :  leaving  all  the  cities  of  the  world  behind  you,  and  speed- 
ing to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  habitable  globe.  Now  get  a  name  before 
you  start'  The  very  idea  started,  if  we  remember  rightly  by  llr.  iBynra, 
in  an  article  in  these  pages,  entitled  *  American  Nomenclature^*  and  we  hope 
one  day  to  see  it  carried  out  -  -  -  If,  as  has  been  said  by  an  eminent 
writer,  'repeated  parodies  of  a  poem  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  Hs 
popularity,'  what  shall  be  thought  of  Longfellow's  *  Hiawatha  f '  Our  own 
opinion  of  that  poem,  since  widely  confirmed,  was  early  expressed  in  these 
pages :  it  has  been  warmly  commended  by  the  best  English  and  American 
critics,  quoted  by  members  of  parliament,  etc. :  but  the  parodies  npon  it! 
Was  there  ever  any  thing  like  it  ?  Some  score  or  more  have  been  sent  to 
us ;  while  in  newspapers  all  over  the  Union,  not  only  have  they  appeared 
as  extended  poetical  performances,  but  imitations  have  been  forced,  in 
*  bits,'  into  a  thousand-and-one  advertising  columns.  If  it  were  a  mviicdl 
effort,  and  could  be  performed  or  whistled,  every  streetorgan  and  dty 
urchin  would  doubtless  be  *  executing  *  it  in  every  thoroughfare  of  the  me- 
tropolis. That  rare  wag,  Joun  Phcenix,  of  California,  has  tried  hia  band  at 
a  parody  of  it  in  ensuing  pages.  In  his  note  to  the  Editob,  he  says:  *I 
transmit  to  you  a  heroic  poem,  the  production  of  the  author,  Mr.  H.  Wadddk 
Tallboy,  which  it  strikes  me  any  one  might  have  waited  to  read,  six  months 
at  least,  and  probably  longer,  with  satisfaction  and  advantage.  Serenl 
friends  of  mine,  who  have  had  a  sly  peep  at  the  manuscript^  declare  that 
'  this  quaint  legend  is  told  with  exquisite  grace,  sweetness,  and  power  t  * 
and  I  trust  you  will  be  of  their  opinion.  You  will  perceive  the  moral  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  general  tone  unexceptionable :  nothing  in  foct  being  intro- 
duced which  could  bring  a  blush  upon  the  check  of  the  most  fastidious. 
The  mam  incidents  are  facts :  and  thus  woven  together  form  a  pretty  little 
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romance,  sweet  indeed  to  dwell  upon.'  Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  *  dwdl 
upon '  this  sweetness :  nor  will  they  omit  a  perusal  elsewhere  of  the  fine 
lines  of  Mrs.  Siqournbt  in  the  now  world-famous  measure : 


8|e  shorts  of  '  Not^fn'  JS^orttr.* 


BT  H.  W.    TA,Z.X.BOT. 


At  the  mission  of  Dolores, 

Xear  the  town  of  San-Francisco, 

Dvrelt  an  ancient  Digger  Indian 

Who  supported  his  existence 

Doing  '  chores  *  and  runnfllg  errands, 

(When  he  *  got  more  kicks  than  coppers.*) 

He  was  old  and  gaunt  and  ghostly, 

And  they  called  nim  '  Step-and-fktch-it.' 

Old  and  grim  and  ghostly  was  he, 

Yet  he  had  a  lovely  daughter. 

Sweet  and  budding,  though  not  blushing, 

For  her  skin^as  kinder  tawny, 

So  she  really  could  n*t  do  it. 


Of  the  usurers  consequential, 
Who  in  buggies  ride,  important, 
Rattling  past  the  lonely  toll-gate. 
Yes,  a  sweet  and  fairy  creature 
Was  old  'Stkp-and-petch-it's  daughter, 
And  her  name  was  *  Tipsydoosen,*^ 
Or  the  young  grass-hopper  eater ! 
Should  you  ask  me  whence  this  story. 
Whence  this  legend  and  tradition? 
I  should  answer,  *  That 's  my  business ; 
And  were  I  to  go  and  tell  you. 
You  would  know  as  much  as  i  do.' 
Should  you  ask  who  heard  this  story, 
This  queer  story,  wild  and  wayward  ? 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you. 
All  the  California  people. 
Pipes  of  Pipesville,  King  of  William, 
Jones  and  Cohen,  Kean  Buchanan, 
And  Miss  Heron,  sweet  as  sugar ; 
And  the  Chinese,  eating  birds^-nests. 
Well  they  know  old  '  Step-and-fetch-it.' 
Near  a  grocery  at  the  Mission, 
Stbp-and-fbtch-it  and  his  daughter 
In  the  sun  were  once  reclining. 
Near  them  lay  a  whiskey -bottle^ 
Mighty  little  was  there  m  it, 
For  the  old  man's  thirst  consuming 
Caused  that  fluid  to  evaporate. 
In  his  hand  old  '  Step-and-fbtch-it  ' 
Held  a  big  chunk  of  boiled  salmon, 
And  as  fisn,  bones,  all  he  bolted, 
Wagged  from  side  to  side  his  visage. 
And  with  moans,  strange,  wild,  porten- 
tous, 
Sung  the  song  of '  Nothin'  Shorter,* 
Accompanied  oy  Tipsydoosen, 
In  four  sharps,  upon  the  Jew's-harp. 

*  Twang  a  diddle,  twang  a  diddU^ 
Twang  a  diddle,  twang  a  diddle^ 
Twang,  Twang,  Twang,  Turn  I  * 


*  NoTHiN*  Shorter'  was  a  'digger;  * 

So  am  I,  and  nothin*  shorter ; 

(Thus  he  sang,  old  *  SiEP-AND-Frrcn-iT,' ) 

And  he  lived  upon  the  mountains, 

Dug  his  roots  and  pulled  the  acorns, 

And  the  rich  grasshoppers  roasted. 

Happy  was  he,  bold  ana  fearless, 

Had  no  troubles  to  molest  him, 

Had  no  fleas  upon  his  blanket, 

For  in  fact  he  nad  n*t  got  one. 

'  But  one  morning  gazing  earthward,* 

He  beheld  a  pond  of  water 

Which  he  forthwith  fell  in  love  with, 

And  the  pond  reciprocated. 

And  they  loved  each  other  fondlj, 

Happy  long  they  were  together. 

Twang  a  didiUe,  twang  a  diddle, 
Twang  I  Twang  f  Twang  I 

Yes,  the  pond  loved  *  Nothin'  Shortbc,* 
Every  day  she  bathed  his  forehead. 
Gave  him  drink  when  he  was  thirsty. 
Would  have  washed  him  well  all  over, 
Onlv  that  would  take  the  dirt  off, 
And  the  grease,  and  yellow  ochre, 
In  which  iiis  very  soul  delighted. 
But  *  they  lived  and  loved  together;  • 
Yes,  they  lived  and  loved  together 
(An  origmal  expression) 
Till  the  sun,  with  fever  scorching. 
Caused  the  little  pond  to  '  dry  up.' 
Then  was  *Nothin'  Shorter  *  angry. 
Loud  he  howled,  and  tore  his  breech-doth. 
And  with  fury  shrieked  and  dd^nced. 
As  on  the  sun  he  poured  his  curses. 
And  he  cried,  '  0  Scallbwaggbr  ! ' 
Which  M  the  Indian  name  for  sun,  'Sir, 
You  have  been,  and  gone,  and  done  it 
It  was  you  dried  up  my  sweet-heart, 
Killed  the  beauteous  Mdootbottom, 
'  You  confess  it ;  you  confess  it.* 
And  he  saw  the  sun  wink  at  him, 
As  if  to  say  he  felt  glad  of  it 
Then  up  started  '  Nothin*  Shorter,' 
And  making  quick  a  pair  of  mittens 
Out  of  willow-oark  and  rushes, 
With  them  rent  a  crag  asunder, 
Rent  abutting  crag  asunder. 
And,  picking  up  the  scattered  pieces, 
Hurled  them  at  the  sun  in  vengeance, 
And  so  fast  the  rocks  kept  flying 
That  the  air  was  nearly  darkened 
And  obscured,  so  '  Nothin*  Shortbr  * 
Could  not  see  but  what  he  hit  it 
So  he  ran  and  kept  on  throwing^ 
Stones  and  dirt^  and  other  miaulei^ 
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Till  ihe  son,  which  kepi  petreatin^, 
Goi  alarmo'i  at  his  persistence, 
And  behind  the  wesiom  mountains 
Hid  his  recreant  bead  in  i-error. 
But  the  last  rc^k  *  Nothix'  Shorter' 
Threw,  fell  back  on  his  *;•":..•/ 
And  produced  a  coniniinutei 
Fracture  of  the  cerebellum. 

'T'X  .'.v^  Tj:im,  i  ./A.' 

For  some  time  poor  *  Xothix*  Shoeteu  ' 
Lav  upon  the  earth  quite  senseless. 
Till  a  small  exploring  partr 
Under  Colonel  Johx  C.  FaEiiojrr. 
Picked  him  up  and  fixed  his  bruises. 
Put  on  '  Dallbt's  pain-extractor,* 
And  some  liquid  opodeldoc. 
When  relieved,  though  K-rely  shattered. 
He  sat  uj).  upon  his  naunche>s. 
And  to  1 REMONT  told  his  storr. 
Gravilj  listened  that  vvun^  •  ::-t-:, 
Wrote'it  down  upon  His  note-bXik, 
Had  Old  Pacrss  to  make  a  dn;rl:2g 
Kejrt-seaiing: ' Xoraix  *  Shoeter' 
Throwinz  boulders ;  then  he  gave  him 
An  old  blanket  and  a  beef-b<.<ne. 
And  when  he  asked  him  fur  a  liuar.cr. 
Ti  lid  him  to  po  unto  the  Detii* 
Uut  far  awav  in  EaTiem  cities 
±  REMONT  t\.fd  that  tale  of  wonder : 
-\r.d  a  cerrAn  famous  pf«ct 
Heard  it  all  and  saw  the  picture, 


Wrjte  it  out  and  had  it  pnnTed 
In  "jne  volume  piist  octavo. 
And  I  wish  I  hLl  the  moner 
For  this  song  of  *  Nothu'  S'hokte2.* 

*  T'JCI Mf  tiC-2 .1  J^t-JL  I '.-..'. 

At  this  juncture,  Axo?  Joetsox 
Rushed  mmultuouslv  from  his  pr-xcTj. 
Cryinir,  *  Dcm  your  Indian  upr:iar  ; 
Slop  that  ni  ise'and  *  dry  up '  quickly, 
Or.  by  the  Elemal  Jin^o ! 
r  II  — — '  here  he  saw  Miss  Tipstdoosex. 
And  the  heart  of  Axes  caved  in, 
As  afterward  he  told  Miss  f 


That  she  'just  cMDpIetely  knocked  him.' 

Why  should  I  mtinue  longer? 

'  Gentles.'  well  ye  know  the  sequel. 

How  the  brighi-eyed  Tipstdooszs 

N"w  is  Mrs.  Ajio<  Johxsox; 

Wears  glp'ire,  and  old  pC'int  lacea^ 

And  w .  l:  ri?i:  Mrs.  Hor-icxs, 

Tause  her  husband  onoe  made  hamcse. 

Ye>,  a  leader  of  the  fashion 

X.'W  is  •  Yoi-x-.»  GRASSHorrsE-EATSs,* 

And  the  ancient  '  STri»-.ixi>-rErcH-n' ' 

Has  a  residence  at  *  Johxsox*s  ; 

In  the  1»ck-yard  an  nmbrelU 

Stuck  f:>r  his  accommodation. 

Where  he  sleeps  and  dreams  faai  Tiaooa 

Of  the  days  of  •  Xoxaix'  Shostex  :' 

And  The  moral  of  mv  tale  is. 


IT;  call  that  zery  Squibobisu  !^  -  -  -  We  propose  to  initiate  the  reader 
into  the  mystery  of  a  ^  Siknt  Josh/  It  is  a  terrible  ceremony,  and  calea- 
lated  to  '  unman  the  stoutest  heart'  AVe  had  heard  of  it,  through  apleasaat 
correspondent  of  the  '  Spirit  of  tht  Tiiru*,^  as  a  Boston  sentiment,  on  oon- 
Tivial  occasions,  but  wist  not  what  it  was.  One  lovely  summer  day,  how- 
ever, many  months  ago,  at  a  little  gathering  of  choice  spirits,  in  one  of  Ed- 
WAKii  Windust's  (long  life  and  prosperity  to  him !)  best  and  moat  private 
rooms,  the  handsome  '  Tall  Son  of  York  *  proposed  the  execution  of  that 
'  Literary  Emporium'  toast  The  glasses  were  filled  with  a  delicate  wine, 
and  each  guest,  looking  the  host  in  his  face,  followed  directions.  Now  so  it 
was,  that  *  Old  Enick  '  was  the  only  person  at  table  who  was  not  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  ceremony.  The  glasses  were  raised :  in  utter  silence,  three 
times  each  guest  and  host  made  the  motions  of  '  Silent  Jb$h^  with  tfadr 
lips  and  circling  glasses :  the  fourth  motion  was  to  dose  the  sentiment.  It 
did  J  At  the  very  top-most  bent  of  every  man's  lungs  present,  except  oun, 
came  forth  the  pseudonymical  syllable, 

*J0SH!!' 

It  is  the  harshest  single  word  in  the  English  language,  and  was  chosen  pfo- 
bably,  on  that  accoimt,  for  its  capability  of  expression,  in  a  burst  of 
'  silence'  through  the  medittm  of  voices  like  the  tearing  of  a  strong  rag.  It 
*took  us  out  of  our  boots!'  The  very  house  seemed  to  be  coming  down 
".ver  our  heads.    ConstematioD  seized  upon  uSi  and  caused  all  oar  1 
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to  shake.  But  for  the  roar  of  commingled  laughter  which  ensued,  we 
should  have  rushed  from  the  building,  as  if  an  earthquake  had  '  frightened 
our  isle  from  its  propriety.'  *  Silent  Josh  *  indeed !  We  wish  our  readers 
could  hear  it  from  a  full  table,  once  /  -  -  -  The  Sermon  in  our  February 
number  has  recalled  to  an  Alton  (111.)  correspondent  one  which  was  preached 
in  Tennessee  by  a  Baptist  minister.    When  drawing  near  the  close,  he  said : 

*  Brethering,  I  am  an  hostler,  and  I  must  curry  these  horses  before  I  leave. 
Here  is  this  high-blooded  Episc(ypdlian  horse :  see  what  a  high  head  he  car- 
ries, and  how  black  his  coat  is,  and  soft  as  silk :  but  he'll  kick  if  you  touch 
him  on  his  Litany  or  Prayers :  Whoa,  Sir,  whoa  !  Here  is  an  old  sober 
Methodist  horse :  Whoa !  old  fellow  I  Just  slip  away  his  love-feasts  and 
class-meetings,  and  he  *11  kick  till  he  falls :  Whoa  I  you  old  Shouter  I  whoa! 
Ah !  here  is  the  horse  that  is  ready  to  kick  at  at  all  times :  do  n't  you  go 
near  his  Confessional  or  Penance:  Whoa  I  Mr.  Pope!  how  beautiful  his 
trappings  are !  —  his  surplice  and  mitre !  *  Whoa,  Sir !  whoa ! '  and  so  he 
went  on  through  the  various  denominations.  When  he  was  nearly  through, 
an  old  Methodist  gentleman,  well  known  in  the  place,  oflfered  his  services  to 
conclude,  which  was  readily  accepted.  He  said :  *  Friends,  I  have  learned 
this  morning  how  to  dress  down  horses,  and  as  the  brother  has  passed  two 
of  them,  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  finish  the  work :  Here  is  an  animal 
that  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  He  is  treacherous  and  uncertain  : 
you  can  not  trust  him  :  he  '11  kick  his  best  friend  for  a  controversy.  Whoa ! 
Mule,  whoa !  Sft,  Brethren,  how  he  kicks :  *  'Whoa !  you  old  Campbell- 
iTE !  —  whoa !  Here,  friends,  is  an  animal  that  is  so  stubborn,  he  will  not 
let  me  in  his  stall  to  eat  from  his  trough  :  he  is  so  stubborn  that  he  would 
not  go  where  a  prophet  wished  him :  he  is  so  hard-mouthed  that  Samson 
used  his  jaw  as  a  weapon  of  war  against  the  Philistines.  Whoa,  you  Close- 
Communion  Baptist :  whoa ! '  *  Do  you  call  me  an  ass! ^  exclaimed  the  min- 
ister, jumping  up:  'Whoa!'  continued  his  tormentor:  *8ee  him  kick! 
srhoa !  Hold  him,  friends  I  —  whoa ! '  and  thus  the  old  gentleman  went 
on ;  the  minister  ranting  meantime  until  he  got  out  of  the  church.  The  con- 
jugation unanimously  agreed  that  they  had  never  seen  an  Ass  so  completely 

'  curried '  before !     -    -     -    The  opinion  would  seem  to  be  general,  that  the 

•  Retiring-Board '  of  the  United  States'  Navy,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
conferred  upon  it  by  law  of  Congress,  has  given  just  cause  of  complaint 
to  many  most  able  olTiccrs,  old  in  the  noble  service  upon  which  they  have 
conferred  high  honor.  Instances  of  officers'  recall  to  duty  have  already  oc- 
'urred,  and  we  trust  tlicse  acts  of  justice  may  be  continued.  We  have  before 
'IS  a  copy  of  a  '  MtmnrlaV  to  Congress,  by  Commander  Oscar  Bcllcs,  of 
the  Navy,  who  had  been  placed  by  the  Retiring-Board  on  the  'Reserved 
List,'  on  *  leave-pay.'  Tlic  list  upon  which  he  is  retired  is  an  honorable  one, 
and  precludes  the  supposition  that  any  misconduct  or  professional  incapacity 
was  attributed  to  liim.  Commander  Billus  assumes,  therefore,  that  the 
reason  of  his  being  *  reserved'  is  in  consequence  of  a  lameness,  produced  by 
a  fall  on  board  ship  in  a  gale  of  wind,  while  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  station.  In  this  '  Memorial '  he  shows  that  this  lameness  never  interfered 
with  the  performance  of  his  duty ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  an  anzioiis 
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seeker  for  duty  at  all  times :  this  assertion  is  fortified  by  the  testimoiiy  of  all 
his  brother-commanders,  and  other  officers,  and  by  the  commendationa  of 
sach  men  as  Commodores  Stewart,  Rodoers,  Perbt,  Chauscxt,  Auuce, 
OoNMEB,  etc.  But  Commander  Bullus  is  in  good  company  in  his  'retiracy/ 
Commodore  St&wart,  too,  (to  whose  squadron  Commander  Bullto  was  at- 
tached, in  command  of  '  The  Boxer,^)  whose  many  good  and  noUe  quaUtiei 
are  known  to  all,  and  who  has  experienced  no  loss  of  physical  or  mental 
strength  —  he  too,  the  bravo  old  veteran,  is  among  the  decapitated.  This 
act  is  something  more  than  *  hinted  at  *  in  the  following  spirited  liin%  which 
reach  as  from  an  old  correspondent : 


*etl  4Spare  iftat  Ko&Ie  Gsfc. 


*  BlaPCCTVOLLT  DtBXOATXS    TO    OOUUOSORK  BTBWAmT,  OKITBD   ■TATS*   IffA'Vt 


'  Oh  !  spare  that  noble  Oak, 

The  forest's  lordly  pride ! 
Full  many  a  stately  tree 

Is  ^wing  by  its  side. 
And  IS  it  not  enough, 

They  in  the  dust  must  lie  ? 
Must  thou  be  prostrate  too  ? 

0  spoiler !  pass  it  by. 

ti. 
*  The  fell  tornado's  power 
Alas !  no  pi^  knows : 
It  desolation  brings 

And  death,  where'er  it  goes. 
Onward  it  rushes  still, 

In  undisccrning  wrath : 

Behold  t  the  forest's  pride 

Lie  scattered  in  its  path. 


'  Not  blighted,  withering  trunks 

That  bear  no  fruit  nor  flower ; 
Not  seared  and  leafless  boughs  — 

These  cannot  stay  its  power : 
But  younff  and  vigorous  shoots, 

With  old  and  stately  trees, 
That  braved  the  wintry  storm, 

As  the  mild  summer  breeze. 


*  Weep  for  the  forest  shorn 

Of  half  its  strcn^h  and  pride ; 
Weep  for  its  cherished  hopes, 

That  perish  side  by  side  I 
And  those,  too,  crushed  to  earth  T 

Alas!  'tis  ever  so: 
The  noblest  and  the  best  — 

The  *  Brave  old  Oak '  lies  low ! 


*  Stkwart  I  like  that  brave  Oak, 

Afvat  it  be  thus  with  thee? 
Must  thon  be  wrecked  on  skore. 

Who  dared  unharmed  the  99a  T 
Who^  in  thy  gmUant  baric, 

Tnumphedo'er  Eogland't  pride. 
And  bore  her  captivyflag 

Victorious  o*er  the  tide? 

*  The  country  fhoAaat  loved 

And  served  with  all  thy  powers^ 
Can  she  thy  worth  fornBt, 

In  these  thy  wintry  boors? 
Time  gently  Uya  his  hand 

Upon  thy  honored  head. 
But  on  thy  noble  mind 

He  dares  to  leave  no  tread. 


'Alasl  thatm 

Who  saw  the  diamond  shine. 
But  did  not  reeogniie 

Thii  treasure  of  the  nune. 
Though  on  them  brijg;fatly  beamed 

Its  dear,  unchanging  ray. 
They  eould  not  telliti  worth. 

But  ceat  the  gem  awayl 


*  For  them  in  vain  its  light 

All  radiantly  shone. 
For  to  their  cumded  sight 

Twaa  but  a  common  atone : 
But  there  are  hearts  to  feel  — 

Tint  memory  wUl  ahtne ; 
It  islhy  CouirraT'a  loaa, 

BiaveHerol  'tisnot  fAtntf/* 


Never  mind :  wait  until  we  can  go  up  to  the  ct-deeant  OomiODOBi,  i 
pleasant  day  hereafler  at  Washington,  and  taking  that  'good  right  hand,* 
that  has  done  so  much  for  our  national  honor,  look  into  that  eye  that 
never  blenched  before  an  cnemy^s  frown,  and  say:  'How  do  you  ^OtAMmintl 
Stewart  ?    Sir,  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  tafdy  Juatiee  you  haT 
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your  country  I'  -  -  -•  ^The  Sower  ^  is  the  ezpressiye  title  of  a  band- 
somely-ezecuted,  and  thus  far,  judiciously-conducted  journal,  published 
monthly  by  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church,  in  New-York.  Its  head  is  embellished  in  the  centre  with  an  im- 
pressive vignette,  a  female  figure  representing  '  Religion  standing  upon  the 
rock  that  shall  never  be  moved,  and  holding  fast  by  the  pillar  of  faith  in  the 
only  Saviour,  has  received  the  words  of  truth,  and  yields  its  legitimate  fruit 
in  scattering  the  leaves  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  At  the 
same  time  she  indicates,  as  well  by  her  up-turned  countenance  as  by  the 
words  she  uses,  the  power  by  which  so  beneficent  an  effect  is  produced. 
There  is  a  little  circumstance  connected  with  this  vignette,  which  is  too 
amusing  to  remain  unrecorded.  When  the  designer  was  requested  to  prepare 
a  centre-piece  for  *  The  Sower y  he  inferred  it  to  be  for  a  journal  connected 
with  the  art  ofsetoingy  in  its  various  branches,  and  with  *all  the  modern  im- 
provements : '  so  ho  drew  a  very  comprehensive  picture  of  women  sewing,  in 
the  old  manner,  with  spools  of  cotton  and  skeins  of  silk  as  accessories,  with 
a  woman  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  *  operating '  one  of  the  newly-invented 
sewing-machines !  That  drawing  was  repudiated,  and  the  one  above  de- 
scribed accepted  in  its  place.  -  -  -  I.  Is  Good  :  On  a  stormy,  blustering 
night  in  March,  about  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  with  a  pleasant  fire  glowing 
in  the  grate,  the  wee  people  happy  in  their  little  beds,  one  hot  Whiskey- 
Punchy  made  of  equal  parts  of  pure  boiling  water,  pure  Scotch  *  Islat,'  a 
pure  pale-yellow  lemon,  and  a  due  proportion  of  Stewart's  best  defined 
sugar :  the  glass  warmed  before  mixing.  11.  Is  *  Good*  Again  :  *  A  quiet 
friend  to  take  one  with  you  :  a  well-buttered  slice  of  well-baked  bread :  five 
sardines,  well  covered  with  pure  oil  while  in  the  box :  sprinkled  with  the 
slightest  taste  of  pure  Icmon-juice  and  hulled  black  pepper.  IIL  Is  Better  : 
an  hour's  pleasant  pen-work,  and  then  to  your  warm  sheets :  with  thankful 
heart  for  the  mercies  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  you  during  the  day,  and 
the  night  thus  far  spent.  You  have  followed  the  maxim,  *  So  enjoy  Uhday^ 
that  you  may  also  enjoy  to-morrow:  you  have  ate  temperately;  you  have 
drank  temperately;  you  are  in  dream-land  in  ajiffey;  you  sleep  soundly; 
and  know  not  what  manner  of  person  you  are  of,  until  the  morning  sun 
shining  through  the  pendents  of  the  girandoles  on  the  mantel-piece  throws 
his  first  beams  in  quivering  rain-bows  upon  the  wall  of  your  "bed-roonu  IV. 
Improvement:  Brethren,  Try  it  *  Hence  we  view'  —  and  Id  this  way 
only  cati  we  view  —  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is.  *The  usual 
collection  will  now  be  taken  up.'  -  -  .  An  old  pauper  called  one  afUmoon 
on  Doctor  Bartol,  just  as  the  Doctor  was  finishing  his  dinner,  with  a  modest 
request  that  the  Doctor  would  furnish  him  with  a  bunch  of  full-grown  flowers 
out  of  his  conservatory,  as  his  daiiter  Jemima  was  about  on  that  very  even- 
ing (auspicious  occasion!)  to  be  married,  adding,  after  a  long  talk,  standing, 
which  was  little  regarded  :  *  I  s'pose  you  know  me.  Doctor? '  *  Know  you  f 
llow  the  Devil  should  I  know  you  f '  •  Not  know  me  f  Why  do  n't  you 
rememher?  I'm  the  man  what  }i%Afite  and  twine  f^  Doctor,  {lightening 
up . )  *  (jh !  —  ah  !  —  fits  and  twins !    Yes,  yes !    How  *8  your  fits  now ? ' 
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*  Well !  —  well !  —  cured  up :  only  one  or  two  a  daf :  I  guess  I  sha  n't  have 
one  now.  Doctor,  {staring ;)  *  How  *8  your  twins  ? '  *  lake  as  two  peas ; 
Doctor:  I — I  —  I '    Doctor,  {calling  out  in  an  exatperaUd  wiee:) 

*  Jarn  —  Jarn  —  Jarn  1  —  do  n't  you  hear?  Cut  oflf  a  bunch  of  flowen. 
Quick  I  quick  I  That  will  do.  There,  take  a  glass  of  wine.  There,  there 
take  those  flowers  to  your  daughter.  Jarn — Jarn — show  tlus  poor  man 
the  way  out — show  him  outi '  -  -  -  *  Would  we  had  been  therot '  was 
our  exclamation,  when  we  saw  our  invitation-card  (about  the  siae  of  the 
paste-boards  between  which  our  printed  sheets  are  smoothed  in  the  stand- 
ing-press) for  the  Donation-Party  of  the  Buffalo  Daily  BepubJAC  Bat  we 
(lid  n't  receive  our  *  Document '  until  a  '  day  after  the  &ir,'  having  been  ab- 
sent from  town.  What  a  time  there  must  have  been  I  The  prelimmariflB 
were  extensive;  the  order  of  arrangements  perfect;  the  donationB  e«ry 
various,  but  all  more  or  less  tempting,  and  uncomvionly  abundant ;  the 
speeches  short  and  pithy;  and  the  whole  mirthsome  to  the  last  degree. 
Again  we  say,  '  Would  we  had  been  there ! '  But  *  there  'a  no  use  in  crying 
for'  —  an  Editorial  Donation  Party  that  has  been  held,  and  vaniedied. 
Among  the  eatables  was  a  huge  lot  of  sausages,  which  was  followed  into  the 
ofBce  by  a  large  female  dog,  who,  after  being  driven  away  aeveral  tinieii 
finally  seated  herself  on  the  opposite  pavement,  and  howled  till  the  Festival 
was  over.  This  was  a  most  suspicious  circumstance,  and  one  which  seems 
to  demand  some  explanation  I  •  '-  -  In  one  of  our  np-town  and  rather 
out-of-the  way  congregations,  three  or  four  Sundays  ago,  a  voioe  qiake  out, 
in  response  to  an  energetic  and  fervent  asseveration  and  wuning  of  the 
reverend  speaker:  *  ThaVa  bo! —  tliaVa  the  talkP    It  electrified  the  whole 

*  meeting,'  as  well  it  might  The  sexton  requested  the  man  to  leave  the 
pew,  and  the  sanctuary.  '  What  for? '  he  asked.  '  Why,'  replied  the  sex- 
ton, in  a  low  tone,  'you  are  interrupting  the  services.'  'Notabit  of  it: 
same  as  *  Amen  I '  in  a  Methodist  meeting ! '  The  sexton  thought  differ- 
ently, and  walked  the  poor  half-lunatic  out  of  the  broad-aisle  into  which  he 
had  vacantly  wandered.  -  -  -  'Cuo'  has  misinterpzeted  us  entirely. 
We  meant  to  convey  no  such  meaning  as  *  Flagiariim '  in  our  brief  and 
hurried  note,  in  relation  to  the  lines  entitled  *  The  PioMer  ^f  (horgiok.* 
An  insensible  assimilation  of  thought  with  the  thoughts  of  another  waa  aU^ 
that  struck  us,  and  all  that  we  mentioned,  or  at  least  intended  to  hint  at. 
Now  this  unconsciotis  reproduction  is  far  from  being  uncommon.  We  bsfe 
an  instance  before  us,  which  is  in  point  Some  twenty  years  ago,  Willd 
Gatlord  Clark,  in  a  touching  poem  entitled  *  TheDea^  qf  the  FireUBon^ 
quoted  as  a  motto  to  that  effusion,  the  subjoined  exquisite  lines,  firom  the 
(quaint  old  English  poet,  Lydgatb  : 

*  Ah  !  weladay  I  —  most  anji^like  of  face, 
A  childc,  youn^  in  his  pure  innocence, 
Tender  of  limbes,  God  wotc  fiill  guilUIesae^ 
The  pfoodlj  fairc,  that  lieth  here  speechlessc. 
A  mouth  he  has,  but  wordis  hath  ne  none; 
C?annot  complain,  alas !  for  none  outra^^e^ 
Xe  grutchetii  not,  but  lies  here  all  alone, 
Stillas  a  lambe,  most  meke  of  his  visage: 
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What  heart  of  steel  could  do  to  him  damage, 
Or  suffer  him  die,  beholding  the  man6re, 
And  look  beniprn  of  his  twin  eycn  clcrc?  * 

Some  twelve-month  since,  we  clipped  the  ensuing  beautiful  lines  from  one 
of  our  exchange  journals.  They  were  entitled  *  The  Baby  Dead^'  and  are 
from  the  pen  of  Miss  Alice  Carey,  a  poetess  whose  affluence  of  original 
thought  and  individuality  of  style  preclude  all  idea  of  plagiarism :  and  yet 
there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  thoughts  of  Lydgate  were  unconsciously 
in  her  mind,  and  that  she  as  unconsciously  gave  expression  to  them  as  di- 
rectly from  her  own  heart : 

*  Poor  little  baby  I  darling  little  baby ! 

Pale,  pretty  piece  of  unoffending  clay  j 
His  dumb  and  dainty  mouth  all  smiling  lovely, 
His  silken  curls  astray. 

*  Poor  little  baby !  harmless  little  baby ! 

What  stony  heart  could  see  his  innocent  eyes 
A-shining  sweet,  and  do  him  harm  so  cruel  ? 
Complaints  and  bitter  cries 

*  He  knew  not  how  to  make,  poor  little  babv ! 

Poor,  poor  dead  dove !  but  with  a  trustml  grace 
Made  tenderest  appeals  for  help  and  mercy. 
Nestling  to  Death  his  face. 

*  White,  guiltless  lamb !  still,  sleeping  little  baby  — 

Snow  out  of  heaven,  the  brightest  ever  fell ; ' 
No  lily,  broidered  in  a  ground  of  darkness, 
Showeth  so  fair  and  well. 

*  Poor  little  hshy !  clothed  with  woful  silence, 

Dear  mortal  image  of  an  angel's  look  — 
Most  precious  rose !  inclosed  a  little  season 
Within  a  gloomy  book.* 

There  are  hundreds  of  just  such  cases  of  unconscious  appropriation,  even 
among  the  most  renowned  of  the  British  poets.  Plagiarism  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  -  -  -  What  a  terrible  winter  this  has  been  1  Every  body, 
in  town  or  country,  says  this.  It  has  been  a  long  and  a  cold  winter ; 
but  what  of  that?  *  Thank  Heaven  for  Winter!*  says  a  genial  spirit: 
'  Spring  is  pretty  well  in  its  way,  with  its  budding  branches  and  carolling 
birds,  and  wimpliDg  harmonics,  and  fleecy  skies,  and  dew-like  showers,  soft- 
ening and  brightening  the  bosom  of  old  Mother  Earth.  Summer  is  not 
much  amiss,  with  its  umbrageous  woods,  glittering  atmosphere,  and  awaken- 
ing thunder-storms.  Nor  let  us  libel  Autumn,  in  her  gorgeous  bounty  and 
her  beautiful  decays.  But  Winter  I  —  dear  cold-handed,  warm-hearted  Win- 
ter !  welcome  thou  to  my  fur-clad  bosom  !  Thme  are  the  short,  bracing, 
invigorating  days,  that  screw  up  muscles,  fibre,  and  nerve,  like  the  strings  of 
an  old  Cremona,  discoursing  excellent  music :  thine  the  long,  snow-silent, 
hail-rattling  nights,  with  earthly  fire- sides,  and  heavenly  luminaries,  for 
home-comforts  or  travelling  imaginations  —  for  undisturbed  imprisonment 
or  unbounded  freedom  —  for  the  affections  of  the  heart  and  the  flight  of  the 
soul.'    There  spoke  an  appreciative  *  human.*'  But  to  come  back  to  our 
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winter :  True,  we  have  had  for  nearly  three  months  an  unusual  predomin- 
ance of  that  kind  of  weather  which  '  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold ;  *  but 
what  a  fund  of  cnjo3'ment,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  out  of  it,  has  resulted 
from  it !  Not  a  day  —  not  a  single  day  —  while  in  the  country,  in  which  we 
liave  not  sallied  out  from  our  little  *  Cedar-Hill  Cottage,'  for  our  customarf 
walk  of  some  three'miles.  Was  a  thick  snow-shower  whitening  all  the  air  f 
So  much  the  better :  who  does  not  love  to  encounter  the  slow-ialling,  flaky 
family  of  Dew  and  Frost  ?  Did  Rain  reign  ?  Who  cares  for  the  sprinkliDg 
of  that  cloud-begotten  son  of  Uranus?  Did  Sleet,  the  wishy-washy  daugh- 
ter of  Rain  and  Snow,  prevail  ?  What  matter  ?  Every  day,  as  we  have  said, 
'wrapped  and  thoroughly  lapped '  to  the  throat,  with  'double-soled  and 
double-upper'  boots,  with  Megs' rising  above  the  knee  —  thick,  double- 
milled  *  gauntlets,'  reaching  to  the  elbows,  (gotten  at  Stewart's  for  twelve 
shillings,  and  cheap  nt  five  dollars,)  we  went  forth :  and  oh  I  the  glow  with 
\vhich,  on  your  return  with  warm  and  dry  lambs'- wool  stockings  cncompasB- 
ing  your  slippered  feet,  you  sit  down  to  record  the  pleasant  thoughts  which 
have  occurred  to  you  on  your  way!  And  then  the  skating — the  slidiDg 
down  hill !  Every  body,  certainly  every  body  who  has  ever  lived  in  the 
country,  must  enjoy  these  sports.  If  perchance  indulging  in  the  reflection 
that  you^  who  albeit  '  getting  a  little  old  now,  have  8C4n  the  time  when  yon 
were  as  good  as  you  ever  was,'  you  watch  your  little  people  enjoying  them,  in 
you  go  yourself,  amm{f  them,  and  of  them  —  and  you  can't  help  it  I  In  the 
i^mooth-tracked  road  —  on  snow-crust  —  over  *  glare  ice '  —  we  have  had  as 
many  *  rides '  this  winter  as  when  we  were  a  boy — and  never  enjoyed  them 
more.  And  surely  never  was  a  place  like  ours  for  sliding  down  hilL  We 
have  seen  '  Young  Kxick  '  and  little  Josi^:,  with  their  companions,  start  in 
an  ice-regatta  from  a  north-and-south-Iino  with  the  '  Shanghai  Hoase,*  at 
'  Upper  Arrarat,'  above  us,  and  now  appearing,  now  disappearing  in  the 
turns  of  the  road,  all  the  while  growing  less  and  less,  as  they  rushed  on  in 
their  breathless  speed,  until  finally  they  shot  forth  like  a  weaver's  shuttle 
upon  the  thick  ice  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Tappalin  Zee,  diminished  to 
the  size  of  bumble-bees !  And  then  the  skating  that  we  have  seen  I  Bat 
'  let  it  all  slide,'  with  the  snow  that  allured  the  one — with  the  ioe  that  tempt- 
ed the  other.  After  all,  reader,  the  best  of  us  are  either  skating  ewifUy  over 
the  mid-level  or  sliding  down  the  hill  of  Life :  and  by-and-by  we  shall  all 
.sleep  together  at  the  foot.  -  -  -  It  seems,  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  ^ITcrald,^  that  the  actual  cause  of  Clen- 
cral  Taylor's  death,  was  the  being  compelled  to  listen  to  a  speech  of  an 
liour  and  a  half's  length,  by  some  long-winded,  ambitious  orator,  on  receiv- 
ing a  stone  from  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  Washington  Monument; 
the  President  being  all  the  while  under  the  piercing  rays  of  a  July  son. 
lie  went  homo  heated  and  worn  out ;  took  to  his  bed,  and  never  left  it  alive. 
A  *  Mr.  C '  (who  teas  it  ?)  as  literally  bored  hiin  to  death,  as  if  he  had  doa- 
ble-twisted a  pod-auger  into  his  body,  (taking  it  out  occasionally  to  drop 
the  chips,)  and  penetrated  his  simple,  honest  old  heart  He  'needs  only  to 
bo  known,  to  be  appreciated.^  -  -  -  Tue  following  is  '  a  genuine  artide,' 
which  reaches  us  from  New-Philadelphia,  Ohio.    '  A  cload  of  witnettet/ 
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says  our  correspondent,  'assure  me  of  its  entire  authenticity.'    It  is  the 
*  charge '  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  of  that  ilk,  to  a  jury  in  an  action  of  re- 
plevin, brought  for  the  recovery  of  a  canal-boat : 
ft 

*  *  Gbxtlbmen  op  the  JcnY ;    This  is  an  action  of  replevin,  brought  by against 

-,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  canal-boat  Ocean  Wave  No,  Two,  levied  on  by 


said ,  as  the  property  of .  I  shall  first  charge  you  as  to  the  rule  of  con- 
struing evidence,  namely :  If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  one  witness  in  this 
case  has  wilfully,  maliciously,  deliberately,  and  contrary  to  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  sworn  to  that  which  is  false  in  any  single  instance,  you  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  lied  throughout.' 
*Mr.  B ,  for  plaintiff,  inquired :  *  What  if  he  be  corroborated  ?  * 

*  The  Court,  with  much  dignity,  replied :  *  Wait  until  I  am  done !  * 

* '  And  if  you  should  find  that  the  aforementioned  witness  is  corroborated,  or  sustained 
in  any  particular,  by  any  other  witness,  you  are  bound  to  believe  that  said  last-named 
witness  lies  also,  in  every  particular  of  his  statement  1  I  am  also  requested  to  charge 
you  that  you  find  in  your  verdict  the  value  of  the  property  at  issue. 

*  *  After  some  deliberation,  I  have  concluded  not  to  do  that,  but  will  simply  say :  if 
you  find,  in  your  finding,  that  you  have  found — you  will  have  found,  in  your  finding, 
whatever  at  that  time  you  may  find :  9n  the  other  hand,  gentlemen,  if  you  find,  in  your 
finding,  that  you  have  tzo^  found — you  will  not  have  found  —  in  your  finding — what 
you  ought  to  have  found  I  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, the  arguments  of  counsels,  and  my  charge.    Take  the  case ! ' ' 

Having  been  recently  advised,  in  a  most  courteous  and  complimentary 
letter,  of  our  unanimous  election,  *  stimultuneously '  with  Lord  Brougham,  as 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Kentucky  ^Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
tJie  LaWj  and  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Hum<in  Racej  (of 
which  *  more  hereafter,')  we  take  great  interest  in  such  deep  legal  acumen 
as  is  manifested  in  the  foregoing.  After  all,  law  is  *  the  perfection  of  human 
reason,' is  nV  it?  -  -  -  "What  an  exceedingly  *  good  thing' Mr.  Stimp- 
soN,  Editor  of  the  *  Express  Messenger^''  is  doing,  in  dealing  so  widely  and  so 
directly  with  the  produce-producers^  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the 
people  of  our  city!  Now  do  wo  see  how  it  is  that- the  *  middle-men,*  the 
combinationists,  have  made  their  ill-gotten  gains  out  of  both  seller  and  buyer 
of  provisions  for  daily  consumption !  *  Tho  wires '  have  put  a  stop  to  all 
this,  and  Mr.  Stimpson  is  the  *  operator.'  We  wish  him  the  most  abundant 
success.  But  Hhat  is  past  praying  for.'  Ho  h.€is  it.  -  -  -  We  have  spoken 
elsewhere  of  the  pleasures  of  Winter  in  the  Country:  but  we  reserved 
one  phase  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  express  mention :  namely,  Sleigh-Riding 
on  the  Hudson  River,    It  is  picturesque.    It  is  exhilarating.    It  is  truly 

lovely  I    Our  friend  N ,  of  a  neighboring  village  situated  in  a  graceful 

covo  of  the  Zee  of  Tappa^n,  near  the  Hook-Mountain,  came  down  to 

*  Cedar-Hill  Cottage '  on  the  thick  ice,  one  morning  recently,  in  a  beautiful 

*  *von-'orse  sleigh '  drawn  by  a  *  perfect  bird '  of  a  *  three-mile  bay'  mare,  to 
take  us  a-riding  to  Rockland-Lake.  No  more  genial  winter-day  ever  shone 
upon  this  terrestrial  globe.  The  bridge  upon  which  we  *glode '  was  three 
miles  wide,  without  sleepers  or  arches  underneath ;  but  it  was  as  solid  as 
a  granite-floor  resting  upon  terra-firma.  Hundreds  of  sleighs  were  passing 
and  re-passing,  hither  and  thither,  over  the  vast  ice-prairie;  some  going  up, 
others  down,  others  crossing  from  either  shore ;  sleighs  dwindled  to  child- 
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rcn's  toy- vehicles,  and  horses  diminished  to  rats;  and  the  far-off  jingle  of 
hells  falling  upon  the  car,  seemed  like  the  very  ghost  of  sound.  Warmly  en- 
cased with  Buffalo  rohcs,  we  rushed  on,  past  the  continuous  villages  that  line 
the  eastern  shore ;  the  fleet  steps  of  our  steed  scarcely  heard  upon#ie  smooth 
track  on  AVister's  causeway.  By-and-hy  we  were  passing  under  the  lofty 
steeps  of  the  *  IIook-Mountain: '  Weak  and  hare  were  its  seamed  and  rocky 
sides,  overhanging  theur  base  —  'frowning  terrible,  impossible  to  dimb.' 
The  scattering  cedars  bordering  the  summit  swayed  and  trembled  in  the 
cold  wintry  breeze,  and  we  could  hear  the  *  sough '  of  the  wind  in  the 
branches  thereo£  Then  wo  rounded  the  vast  mass — tho  water  seventy 
feet  deep  beneath  our  bridge  —  and  landed  at  Rockland.  We  were  on  a 
visit  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Leonard  F.  Fitcu,  who  has  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ingly-situated mansions  on  tho  Hudson  river,  at  least  in  any  near  vicinity  to 
New-York.  It  stands  upon  an  eminence,  overlooking  on  tho  east  a  kmg 
reach  of  tho  Iludson  river,  into  which  it  seemed  one  might  almost  throw  a 
stone,  and  on  the  west,  equally  near,  the  whole  of  Rockland  Lake,  and  the 
region  beyond,  'stretching  w^de,  a  waste  of  snow,'  to  the  Ramapo  Moon- 
tains  :  a  mountain  some  four  or  five  huAdred  feet  in  height  rising  in  firoot 
of  tho  mansion,  and  not  far  distant,  a  similar  lofty  '  natural  protection ' 
somewhat  farther  in  tho  rear.  In  the  summer,  vineyards,  trellised  arbon^ 
fruits,  and  countless  flowers,  otherwise  render  enviable  this  most  admirably- 
situnted  mansion,  whoso  beautiful  interior  and  adornments  well  correspond 
with  its  external  attractions.  Nor  is  its  occupant,  one  of  the  tall  sons  of  Neir- 
Hampshire,  at  all  out  of  keeping  in  such  a  dwelling-place.  We  have  said 
it  was  an  '  enviable '  residence,  but  we  desire  to  amend  Uie  expression.  No 
one  can  envy  the  possessor  of  such  a  mansion,  when  he  subordinates  its 
attractions  to  tho  happiness  of  his  friends  and  his  guests.  Standing  upon 
tho  broad  piazzas,  we  looked  directly  down  upon  the  lake,  the  busy  ioe-soene 
which  we  recently  endeavored  to  describe.  All  was  now  solitude  and 
silence.  The  great  ice-reservoirs  are  now  all  full  and  secured  against  'melt- 
ing with  fervent  heat  ''in  tho  coming  days  of  summer.  And  it  was  surpris- 
ing to  see,  in  looking  down  upon  tho  '  scars '  of  many  a  hard-fought  'field' 
of  ice,  how  little,  after  all,  of  the  great  mass  had  been  removed.  Mr. 
Frrcn  is  one  of  the  very  fore-fathers  of  the  ice-trade  in  this  State.  He 
started  from  the  bottom,  and  has  worked  his  onward  way  to  the  top,  until 
ho  is  excelled  by  no  other  man  in  tho  country  in  a  thorough,  praetiMi 
knowledge  of  his  business.  -  -  -  *  Incidents  of  Travel'  between  our 
country-sanctum  and  the  publication  and  printing-oflBces,  (now  by  nil 
*  round  the  Horn,'  and  now  by  ice-boat  on  the  frozen  river,)  have  worked  us 
*much  annoy ^  this  month.  A  letter  from  our  pleasant  IKend  '  Abhawam 
Eldeulv/  and  a  capital  number  of  ^ScJicdiasms,^  were  nine  days  in  reaching 
us  from  town,  the  package  containing  them  having  been  misldd  at  the 
'  store '  where  they  were  left,  for  our  friend  Jacob  Sarvent^s  Express : 
'  Jake,'  '  for  short,'  our  universal  country  beau,  who  takes  off  his  hat  to 
every  pretty  girl  in  the  village,  and  says,  *  Your  Sarvest,  Ifiss  I '  and  who  Is 
ns  faithful  an  express-agent  as  ever  was  trusted  with  countless  commisBions, 
large  and  small,  all  over  the  Great  Metropolis.    It  was  not  hit  fiiult  that  the 
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before-mentioned  package  was  delayed,  nor  his  that  another  miscarried  on 
its  way  to  the  printing-oflSce,  containing  An  ^EpitMlamium^^  which  brought 
the  tears  to  our  eyes  as  we  read  it ;  an  extract  from  an  amusing  letter  to 
the  Editor  from  our  friend  *  W.  C.  T.,'  the  *  Beard  '  man ;  and  a  capital 
*  Gossip '  Story  from  a  correspondent  in  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  with  another 
little  article,  which  we  cannot  now  distinctly  designate.  Perhaps,  however, 
this  packet  may  yet  *turn  up.'  -  -  -  *  American  Rhymes:  all  Original^ 
is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  by  a  *  Southern  Poet,'  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Rooney 
by  name,  which  a  Georgia  friend  has  been  good  enough  to  send  to  us.  The 
style  is  unique^  as  may  be  gathered  from  one  or  two  brief  passages.  Our 
first  extract  is  from  ^A  Gold- Water  Song  for  the  PeojpW  Prohibitionists 
may  safely  partake  of  it :  it  has  n't  a  particle  of  spirit  in  it : 

'Comb  0  ye  people,  one  and  all, 
And  help  us  roll  the  temp'rance  ball ; 
Now  is  the  time,  0  every  one, 
To  stop  the  sale  of  cursed  rum. 
Next  election  day. 

*  Then  is  the  time  to  come  in  flocks, 
And  rally  round  the  ballot-box ; 
The  girls  will  march  in  lovely  files, 

And  strew  the  way  with  pinks  and  smiles. 
Next  election  day. 

*  I  see  a  large  and  respected  host, 
Come  marching  up  tne  water  coast ; 
Behold  how  sweet  and  smooth  they  glide, 
With  sober  lovers  by  their  side. 

Next  election  day.' 

A  poem  ^On  the  Benefits  of  Eeading^^  opens  with  the  following  glowing 
and  musical  lines : 


*  Goon  reading  is  a  source  divine 

From  which  great  pleasures  flow ; 
It  is  a  treasure  to  the  mind, 
While  dwelling  here  below. 

'  By  reading  history  we  can  tell 
*lIow  long  each  war  did  last: 
How  all  the  ancient  kingdoms  fell, 
In  all  the  ages  past. 

*  Go  read  the  laws  of  ancient  Rome — 

Yes,  read  Demosthenes  ; 
Then  study  well  our  laws  at  home. 
And  live  like  Socrates. 


'  *Tis  reading  makes  a  nation  wise. 
And  fills  the  mind  with  truth : 
It  teaches  science  as  time  flies, 
'T  is  wisdom  to  the  youth. 

*  Read  Milton,.  Homer,  Byron,  all 

Poets  of  every  a^ ; 
Read  law-books,  history,  great  and  small, 
Then  you  will  be  a  sage. 

*  Read  Newton,  Dick,  and  Tuppbb  too, 

And  study  all  you  can ; 
Then  vou  will  be  a  scholar  true, 
Ana  a  scientific  man.' 


To  which  we  add,  *  Read  Rooney  also  I '  His  ^Reflections  on  Visiting  cur 
Tallest  Mountains '  show  how  the  love  of  Nature  has  taken  possession  of 
his  poetical  spirit  : 

*  How  sweet  it  is  when  friends  are  nigh, 

U{)on  the  mountains  tall. 
To  view  the  scenVy  with  tne  eye, 
And  hear  the  water  fall. 

*  The  ancient  rocks  look  old  and  gray. 

With  moss  upon  their  brow ; 

They  prove  the  crucifixion  day  — 

The  rents  are  in  them  now.^ 
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Our  poet  is  delighted  with  a  loDg  voyage  which  some  one  took  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  he  proceeds  to  versify  an  epistolary  description  of  it 
We  can  afford  hut  a  sample  : 


'  Thb  Mississippi's  deep  and  wide, 
With  current  strong  and  bold ; 
While  o'er  its  waves  we  swifll}'  glide 
To  seek  the  treasured  gold. 

•  The  '  Norma's  swiftly  puffing  on, 

With  all  her  jolly  crew ; 
And  while  wo  sweetly  sail  along, 
I  often  think  of  you. 

'  It  is  a  sweet  and  pleasant  ride, 

Along  this  micfhty  stream ; 
Ten  thousand  pu>asures  round  us  glide. 
While  borne  away  by  steam. 

'  I  saw  a  thousand  little  boats. 

As  we  went  sailing  by; 
Each  crew  is  happy  as  Ihey  float. 
And  money  is  the  cry. 


'  Some  are  loaded  down  with  coal. 

Some  are  filled  with  taten ; 
All  are  merry,  as  they  roll 
'Mong  the' Alligators. 

'  We  all  went  on  to  Xew-Orletns, 

And  then  we  went  ashore ; 
There  I  sold  out  my  pork  and  beus. 
And  all  I  had  in  store. 

*  I  took  a  walk  along  the  street. 

Towards  the  trav'lcrs  inn ; 
A  ^1  ran  out  and  talked  so  sweet. 
She  thought  she'd  get  my  tin. 

'  I  laughed  at  her,  and  on  I  went 

To  seek  a  place  to  lie ; 
Not  one  dollar  have  I  snent, 
Except  for  you  and  I. 


One  of  our  '  Southern  Poef  s  pieces  commences  with  the  following  lines : 

*  Roll  on  thou  deep  blue  ocean,  roll  — 
With  waves  upon  thy  breast !  * 

Some  how  or  other,  the  first  line  falls  familiarly  on  the  ear.  Oar  poet  Bays 
in  his  preface,  that  *  rhyming  is  his  soul's  delight'  We  are  glad  that  it  is : 
for  hU  rhyming  must  be  any  thing  luta^  delight'  to  any  body  dsa  In 
short,  to  compare  his  little  volume  with  a  small  bottle  of  ginger-pop,  would 
be  greatly  to  belie  that  fluid.  ...  *  Dixo,  dong  bell  I  —  the  Oolosel*s 
cow  is  in  the  well ! '  Such,  save  '  the  tintinnabulation  of  the  bell/  was  the 
exclamation  of  '  Sam.,'  the  Colonel's  man,  left;  in  charge  of  his  beautifiil 
house  and  grounds,  and  live  stock,  all  adjoining  our  little  '  Ckdar-HiU  Cot- 
tage,^ a  house  all  on  the  ground,  with  seven  gables ;  not  room  enough  in  it  to 
swing  a  cat,  but  as  we  do  n't  v:ant  to  swing  a  cat,  not  objectionable  on  that 
account:  such,  we  say,  was  the  exclamation  of  'Sam.'  We  were  asuating 
our  little  four-year-old  ELLiorr-BuKKETT  in  adjusting  Young  Ksick^'s  extem- 
pore harness  to  *  Tltik,'  our  graceful  grey-hound,  attached  to  the  little  boy'a 
sleigh  at  the  time,  (as  beautiful  a  sight,  although  we  say  it,  as  could  be  seen 
of  a  mmmer's  day,  let  alone  a  day  in  stormy  March,)  when  the  announce- 
ment came.  Sam  left  at  once :  and  where  the  well  in  question  was,  we  wist 
not.  But  we  donned  a  thick  over-coat  and  cap,  and  '  put  out ' —  the  chfld- 
ren,  having  heard  the  news,  coming  after  us,  in  full  cry.  Unaware  of  any 
field- well  in  the  vicinity,  we  were  on  a  *cold  scent;'  until  at  length  little 
Jos^:,  who  had  got  ahead  of  us,  said :  '  Father,  there  she  is  I  —  do  n't  you 
see  her  horns,  there  by  those  two  hay-stacks? '  Sure  enough,  there  wu a 
pair  of  horns  peering  just  above  a  circle  of  deep  snow:  a  hom6d  creetnr, 
that  looked  like  the  Devil,  coming  up  head-first  from  his  subterranean  cfaft- 
teau.  In  a  moment  wo  were  upon  the  spot  There  was  the  poor  animal,  up 
to  her  neck  in  snow-water,  which  was  tinged  with  blood.  She  uttered  no 
moan,  but  her  great  lustrous  eyes  said,  as  plainly  as  ever  a  cow  spoke  in 
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the  world :  *  For  meek- eyed  Pity's  sake  1  —  for  the  sake  of  my  unborn  off- 
spring!—  in  the  name  of  Milk! — not  milkman's  milk,  but  cow's  milk, 
next  summer !  —  deliver  me  from  this    horrible   pit  I '     We  reassured 
her,  and  explained  that  Sam  had  gone  to  the  bam  for  a  rope  :  meantime  we 
had  dispatched  a  boy  to  the  village  under  the  hill  for  aid.   Presently  *  Sam  ' 
came  with  the  rope,  which  was  fastened  at  the  roots  of  the  horns  aforesaid : 
assistance  was  summoned  from  the  neighbors :  it  was  ^  a  pull,  a  long  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether,*  when  the  rope  broke,  and  down  went  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  a  deacon,  a  dry-goods'  merchant,  a  railroad  superintendent,  a  doctor, 
and  an  editor,  flat  on  their  backs  in  the  snow.   But  lo  I  help  approaches.    *  The 
Men,'  in  pairs,  are  coming  up  the  hill  from  the  machine-shop  below,  to  their 
suppers.    *  What  ho  I  —  come  hither !     The  Colonel's  cow  is  in  the  well! ' 
Over  they  came,  with  stout  hearts  and  strong  hands :  and  simply  remark- 
ing, that  *  if  her  legs  did  n't  come  off,  she  was  bound  to  come  out  o'  tliat^ 
an-ny  way,'  they  seized  her  fore-legs,  and  soon  liberated  her  from  the  ice- 
cold  pit,  in  which  she  would  have  perished  in  flfleen  minutes,  had  she  re- 
mained there  that  length  of  time.    As  it  was,  she  was  unable  at  first  to  rise. 
She  lay  shivering  and  helpless  upon  the  snow :  *  coma^^  which  supervened, 
the  doctor  said,  bade  fair  to  put  a  period  to  her  existence.    Her  back  was 
greatly  excoriated ;  one  of  her  hind  legs  was  much  abrased ;  there  was  a 
deflection  of  the  left  clavicle  of  the  fore-shoulder ;  a  slight  prolapsus  non 
linguae ;  and  a  general  phlebotomy  of  the  entire  system.    The  snow  all 
around  her  was  incarnadined  with  crimson.     Howbeit,  thick  blankets  and 
quilts  were  obtained ;  she  was  bundled  up  like  an  elephant,  when  travel- 
ling in  cog,  from  one  show-place  to  another;  and  at  length  arose,  and 
walked  up  to  the  barn  and  into  her  stall,  where  she  at  once  began  to  eat 
the  good  supper  which  had  been  prepared  for  her,  and  through  the  aid  of 
careful  nursing,  has  since  wholly  recovered.    There  was  thanksgiving  in  her 
great  eyes,  when  we  saw  her  last,  at  her  miraculous  escape.    She  does  n't 
care  to  *try  it  again.*    -    -    -    As  we  go  to  press,  the  Second  Regular 
Trade-Sale  of  the  New-  YorJc  Booh  Publishers^  Association^  of  books,  stereo- 
type-plates, stationery,  etc.,  is  about  to  take  place,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Leavitt,  Delisser  and  Company,  at  their  splendid  Trade-Sale 
Rooms,  Numbers  877  and  879  Broadway,  corner  of  White-street.  This  firm 
of  experienced  and  practical  book-sellers  bids  fair  to  be  one  among  the  very 
first  in  our  city.    Their  catalogue  of  invoices  from  publishers  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union  is  one  of  the  largest  we  '  ever  set  eyes  on.'    In  addition  to  the 
Trade-Sales,  morning  and  afternoon  sales  of  books,  stereotype-plates,  sta- 
tionery, fancy  goods,  works  of  art,  furniture,  and  merchandise  generally,  are 
held  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  of  each  week.    We  cordially 
commend  this  new  firm  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  *  The  Trade'  and  of  the 
general  public.    Their  references  are  to  a  number  of  the  very  first  business 
and  financial  men  of  the  metropolis.    -    -    -    The  subjoined  stanzas  from  a 
^Hymn '  by  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  connection,  seem  to  us 
to  possess  the  true  Wesleyan  tenderness  and  melody.    It  would  give  us 
pleasure  to  hear  it  sung  to  one  of  those  plaintive  airs,  in  which  the  sacred 
music  ot  the  Methodists  so  greatly  abounds,  and  in  not  a  few  of  which  we 
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have  *  exercise '  daily,  omnes  solus,  in  the  sanctum :  *  A  Christian  lady,  when 

*  the  time  of  her  departure  was  at  hand,'  whispered  two  or  three  sentences 
to  those  who  were  watching  by  her  dying-bed:  but,  save  the  last  two 
words,  all  was  unintelligible:  these  were,  *  Ready!  —  ready /^  in  accents, 
struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more  assurance  of  the  faith  which  uplifted 
her  above  the  terrors  of  the  grave : ' 

*  Readv  now  to  spread  my  pinions,  ;  *  Ready  io  forsake  the  shadoirs 

Glail  to  winp  mv  flight  away.  Of  the  night  bo  dim  and  long ; 

Fn»ni  the  fjloom  that  hovers  round  me  |  Iie;idy  for  my  harp  of  glory, 

To  the  reahna  of  endless  day.  1  Ready  for'the  anp.'ls'  song: 

lU-aJy  to  be  washed  and  pardoned,  I  Ready,  *wiih  salvation's  banner, 

RvaJy  to  be  pure  from  sin,  '  To  ecstatic  jo v  to  rise ; 

Ready  to  complete  the  conflict,  '  Ready  for  the  pflad  hosannn 

Ready  heavenly  joy  to  win.  In  the  heavenly  paradise. 

[ 

'  Ready  over  DK\Tn  to  triumph,  |  *  Ready  with  the  just  made  perfect, 

And  to  tread  the  tempter  down ;  |  CUithed  in  robes  of  light  to  be, 

Ready  life  and  bliss  t'  inherit,  !  Swelling  the  enraptured chonis : 

And  to  wear  the  glorious  crown.  Singing  *joy '  and  '.victory ! ' 

Ready  to  be  freed  from  sorrow,  I  Heavenly  messengers  are  round  me. 

Tears  and  partings,  toil  and  pain ;  |  Hark !  their  voices  bid  me  Cf)me : 

Ri-ady  for  the  heavenly  mansion  —  \ '  I'arth  and  Time  too  long  have  bound  thee, 

Life  is  dear,  but  death  is  gain.  '  Sister  spirit,  welcome  home  ?  * ' 

The  following  *  comes  greeting'  from  an  old  friend  and  correspondent, 
who  has  made  our  long-time  readers  *  laugh  ready  to  split  their  sides,'  some- 
thing like  a  thousand  times : 

*  L.v'  is  la'  out  west.  Some  years  ago  an  attachment  was  issued  and  levied  upon 
the  stock  in  trade  of  a  stage  company,  and  the  conse<iuence  was  very  disastrous,  of 
course ;  passengers  were  piled  up  here  and  there,  just  where  the  ^vrit  found  them ; 
mails  were  stopped ;  and  the  deuce  was  to  i)ay  everywhere. 

*  .J.  JoxLs,  attorney  for  Company,  went  out  through  the  several  counties  of  the  State 

where  the  *  plunder '  was  held  by  authority  of  the  people  of  the  State  of ,  and  moved 

■;.is  JoN'Ks  might  move,  as  the  law  then  stood)  before  a  side-judge,  for  a  'dissolution  of 
the  writ.'    Joxes  went  forward  swimmingly  for  awhile,  and  knocked  over  the  wriiB, 

one  after  another,  like  a  row  of  bricks.    He  finally  reached  the  county  of ,  where 

he  found  the  attorneys  on  the  other  side,  and  the  judge,  all  evidently  expecting  him; 
I'.jr  they  wore  pouring  whiskey  down  the  judge  at  a  log-tavem,  telling  him  fanny  sto- 
I  ios,  uiul  talking  extravagantly  about  his  legal  ability  and  the  high  reputation  which  he 
Iiad  uccpiircd  on  the  bench. 

'The  judge  at  last  took  his  seat,  put  on  his  'specs,'  opened  the 'Revised  Statate8»* 
and  spread  them  out  solemnly  before  him ;  and  '  the  hearing"  went  forward.  But  the 
judge  grew  drunker  and  drunker;  his  eyes  waxed  heavy;  and  now  and  then  he  gave  a 
half-surge  side-ways  in  his  seat.  Junes  raised  several  objections  to  the  proceedings,  and 
insisted  upon  i>oiut3  of  irregularity;  but  the  judge  replied  that  he  di-did-n*t  k-]aH>w 
hut  >[r.  Jo-o.\hs  was  right,  but  he  could  n't  tra-tra-vcl  out-side  er  'The  Staterta!' 
At  which  the  opposite  counsel  nodded  their  heads  and  winked  at  each  other. 

*  At  last  JoNKS  saw  that  it  was  all  of  no  use.  Some  six  or  seven  times  the  judge  had 
told  him  'he  couldn't  travel  out-side  of  the  Staterts.'  Yes  I  — he  would  *riw  upon 
him '  —  there  was  no  other  way.  He  did  *  rise  upon  him : 

* '  ^'i>u  old  bloat !'  exclaimed  Jones —  'you  've  been  in  the  keeping  of  those  two  petti- 
foggers all  the  morning:  you  are  c«)mpletely  pickled  with  whiskey!— you  are  ao 
drunk  you  do  n't  know  law  from  gospel.  '  Can't  travel  outaido  the  statute,'  you  can't? 
Xo!  you  i'au'tf  And  if  those  two  'shuyslers'  on  the  other  side  could  get  one  more 
•Irink  down  your  throat,  you  could  n't  travel  at  rt/^— outside  the  statute,  or  anywhere 
else ! '    It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  Joxes  hod  no  trouble  after  this ! ' 
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There  is  no  one  of  the  many  American  journals  we  receive,  which  we  read 
with  more  pleasure  than  *  The  Saturday  Bulletin '  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a 
weekly  journal,  in  the  large  quarto  form,  excellently  printed,  and  edited 
with  evident  industry  and  marked  talent.  Its  proprietor,  Mr.  Alexandbe 
CuJOONGs,  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the  morning  and  evening  ^Daily  Bulle- 
tins^ each  edition  of  which  enjoys  a  very  wide  and  fast-increasing  circula- 
tion. We  recognize  in  the  varied  columns  of  the  weekly  sheet  many  sound 
and  able  articles  upon  current  topics,  and  not  a  few  brief  and  pleasant  lite- 
rary papers,  from  the  fertile  pen  of  our  friend  and  correspondent,  *  Meister 
Karl,'  Charles  G.  Lelaxd,  Esq.,  who  is  one  of  the  editors.  *  Thank  you  for 
nothing,*  the  *  Bulletin '  may  say  of  our  poor  praise :  *  we  have  obtained  the 
ear  of  that  many-headed  monster,  *  The  Public,'  and  we  intend  to  keep  it' 
'  Good  so : '  all  right.  We  are  glad  to  hear  it ;  and  while  that  public  ear  is 
open,  let  it  listen  to  this  song  of  '  Wc  We  Getting  Along ^  by  Mr.  Leland. 
There  is  vim  in  it : 

*  *  Wb  are  getting  along  —  we  're  getting  along !  * 

Load  rattles  the  train  as  it  darts  away. 
Loud  answers  the  steam-boat  across  the  bay, 
Loud  rustles  the  ship  built  for  'steamer  time/ 
While  the  factory  looms  and  bell  keep  chime : 

*  We  are  getting  along,  we  arc  getting  along ! ' 

*  *  We  are  getting  along  —  we  're  getting  along !  * 

So  the  telegraph  wires  vibrate  in  the  breeze, 
Ilarping  a  tunc  to  the  song  of  the  trees, 
And  the  rushing  river  is  smging  it  still 
With  the  heaving,  clattering  water-mill : 

*  We  are  getting  along  —  we  're  getting  along  I ' 

* '  We  're  getting  along  —  we  're  getting  along!  * 
So  the  steam-press  sings,  as  from  it  are  whirled 
The  flving  leaves  to  a  reading  world, 
And  the  leaves  as  they  flutter  o'er  sea  and  land 
Still  sing,  as  they  flit  from  hand  to  hand, 
'  We  are  getting  along  —  we  're  getting  along  1 ' 

*  *  We  are  getting  along —  we  're  getting  along  I  * 

All  over  the  green  world  broad  and  wide, 
By  the  foaming  river  or  mountain  side, 
Where  in  word  or  in  deed  a  thovght  hath  been, 
Or  a  spirit  immortal  from  God  is  seen ; 
And  while  word  and  spirit  their  life  prolong 
We  hear  the  wondrous  and  endless  song: 
*  We  arc  getting  along  —  we  are  getting  along  I ' ' 

No  wonder  *  The  Bulletin  *  is  *  getting  along  1 »-  -  -  .  «  The  Spabbow-* 
GRASS  Papers,'  which  began  in  the  KmickbrboCkeb,  and  were  continued  in 
Putnam's  excellent  ^Monthly ^'^  are  concluded  in  our  present  number.  They 
will  soon  appear,  in  a  handsome  volume,  admirably  illustrated  by  Dablkt, 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Derby  and  Jackson.  Several  of  the  *  Papers '  will 
not  have  seen  the  h'ght  until  they  appear  in  the  book.  It  must  have  a  rare 
popularity.  The  quaint,  genial  humor,  the  nice  observation,  the  love  of 
Nature  and  of  humanity,  and  the  great  ease  and  beauty  of  style,  which 
characterize  this  series  of  sketches,  will  unquestionably  secure  for  them  a 
very  extensive  sale.    They  richly  deserve  it.    -    -    -    On  St.  Patbick's 
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Day,  as  the  E Guards  were  parading  the  streets  to  the  sound  of  *  Yan- 
kee Doodle/  from  fife  and  drum,  a  lover  of  the  patron-saint  and  good  whiskej, 
a  sort  of  '  camp-follower/  was  obseryed  staggering  along  behind,  and  merri- 
ly whistling  *  St  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning.'  Some  one  obserye^  that 
PAnDY's  gait  appeared  rather  eccentric :  *  I  know  it,'  said  he,  *  but,  d*ye 
mind,  Pm  striving  to  march  afther  two  tshunes,^  That  might  be  called  a 
specimen  *  of  forced  marching.'  -  -  -  This  pansy  from  *A  Christmat 
Garland^'  woven  for  *  TJie  Jndependcnt '  religious  and  literary  journal,  should 
have  graced  our  last  number.  But  icTien  could  *  Thoughts  of  our  Friends 
in  Heaven^  be  untimely,  or  out  of  place?  Very  beautiful,  tender,  and  touch- 
ing are  these  thoughts.  They  came  from  the  heart,  and  they  cannot  fidl  to 
reach  the  heart  of  every  reader  who  possesses  that  *  noble  entrail : ' 

'  It  is  strange  what  a  change  is  wrought  in  one  hour  by  death.  The  moment  oar 
fHend  is  gone  from  us  for  ever,  what  sacrcdness  invests  him !  Every  thing  he  ever  said 
or  did  seems  to  return  to  us  clothcc^in  new  significance.  A  thousand  yearnings  rise 
of  things  we  would  fain  saj  to  him;  of  oucstiuns  unanswered,  and  now  unanswenUc. 
All  he  wore  or  touched,  or  looked  upon  tamiliarly,  becomes  sacred  as  relics.  Test»- 
day  these  were  homely  articles,  to  be  tossed  to-and-fro,  handled  lightly,  given  awtj 
thoughtlessly ;  to-day  we  touch  them  sofLly,  our  tears  drop  on  them ;  I^bath  has  laid 
his  hand  on  them,  and  they  have  become  holy  in  our  eyes.  Those  are  sad  hours  when 
one  has  passed  from  our  doors  never  to  return,  and  we  go  back  to  set  the  place  in  or 
der.  There  the  room,  so  familiar,  the  homely  belongings  of  their  daily  life,  each  ooe 
seems  to  say  to  us  in  its  turn,  *■  Neither  shall  their  place  know,  them  any  more.'  Clear 
the  shelf  now  of  vials  and  cups  and  prescriptions ;  open  the  windows ;  step  no  more 
carefully ;  there  is  no  one  now  to  be  cared  for,  no  one  to  be  nursed,  no  one  to  be 
awakened. 


none  i 

ments  I  ,  ,„  ^ 

once  smile  on  the  deserted  room,  it  might  be  better.  One  needs  to  lose  friends  to  nn- 
derstand  one's  self  truly.  The  death  of  a  friend  teaches  things  within  that  we  never 
knew  before.  We  may  have  expected  it,  prepared  for  it.  it  may  have  been  hourly  ex- 
pected for  weeks ;  yet  when  it  comes  it  falls  on  us  suddenlv,  and  reveals  in  us  emotioos 
we  could  not  drcana  of.  The  opening  of  those  heavenly  gates  for  them  startles  and  flat- 
ters our  souls  with  strange  mysterious  thrills  unfelt  before.  The  glimpse  of  glories, 
the  sweep  of  voices,  all  startle  and  dazzle  us,  and  the  soul  for  many  a  day  aco^  and 
longs  with  untold  longings. 

*  We  divide  amonji^  ourselves  the  possessions  of  our  lost  ones.  Each  well-known 
thing  comes  to  us  with  an  almost  supernatural  power.  The  book  we  once  read  with 
them,  the  old  Bible,  the  familiar  hymn ;  then  perhaps  little  pet  articles  of  fancy,  made 
dear  to  Ihcra  by  some  peculiar  taste,  the  picture,  the  vase  —  how  costly  are  they  now 
in  our  eyes ! 

*  We  value  them  not  for  their  beauty  or  worth,  but  for  the  frequency  with  which  we 
have  seen  them  touched  or  used  by  them ;  aud  our  eye  runs  over  the  collection,  and 
perhaps  lights  most  lovingly  on  the  homeliest  thing  which  may  have  been  ofteoest 
touched  or  worn  by  them. 

'  It  is  a  touching  ceremony  to  divide  among  a  circle  of  friends  the  memorials  of  the 
lost.  Each  one  comes  inscribed,  '  no  more  ;*  and  yet,  each  one,  too,  is  a  pledge  of  re- 
union.  But  there  are  invisible  relics  of  our  lost  ones  more  precious  than  the  book, 
the  picture,  or  the  vase.  Let  us.  treasure  them  in  our  hearts.  Let  us  bind  to  our  hearff 
the  patience  which  they  will  never  need  again ;  the  fortitude  in  suffering,  which  be- 
longed only  to  this  suffering  state.  Let  us  take  from  their  dying  band  that  submiaaioB 
under  affliction  which  they  shall  need  no  more  in  a  world  where  affliction  is  unksowiL 
Let  us  collect  in  our  thoughts  all  those  cheerful  and  hopeful  sayings  which  they  threv 
out  f^om  time  to  time  as  they  walked  with  us,  and  stnng  them  as  a  rosary  to  be  dsify 
counted  over.  I^et  us  test  our  own  daily  life  by  what  must  be  their  now  perfected  es- 
timate ;  and  as  they  once  walked  with  us  on  earth,  let  us  walk  with  them  m  heaven. 

*  We  may  learn  at  the  grave  of  our  lost  ones  how  to  live  with  the  living.  It  is  a  fci^ 
ful  thing  to  live  so  carelessly  as  we  oAeu  do  with  those  dearest  to  us,  who  may  at  aar 
moment  be  gone  for  ever.  I'he  life  we  are  living,  the  words  we  are  now  saying,  wiDall 
be  lived  over  in  memory  over  some  future  grave.  One  remarks  that  the  death  of  > 
child  often  makes  parents  tender  and  indulgent.    Ah !  it  is  a  lesson  learned  of  bitter 
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surrow.  If  we  would  know  how  to  measure  our  words  to  living  friends,  let  us  see  how 
we  feel  toward  the  dead.  If  we  have  been  nefflectful.  if  we  have  spoken  hasty  or  un- 
kind words,  on  which  death  has  put  his  inevitaole  seal,  what  an  anguish  is  that!  But 
our  living  friends  may,  ere  we  know,  pass  from  us ;  wc  may  be  to-day  talking  with 
those  whose  names  to-morrow  are  to  be  written  among  the  dead ;  the  familiar  house- 
hold objects  of  to-day  may  become  sacred  relics  to-morrow.  Let  us  walk  softly ;  let  us 
forbear  and  love ;  none  ever  repented  of  too  much  love  to  a  departed  friend ;  none  ever 
regretted  too  much  tenderness  and  indulgence ;  but  many  a  tear  has  been  shed  for  too 
much  harshness  and  severity.  Let  our  friends  in  heaven  then  teach  us  how  to  treat 
our  friends  on  earth.  Thus  by  no  vain  fruitless  sorrow,  but  by  a  deeper  self-know- 
ledge^ a  tenderer  and  more  sacred  estimate  of  life,  may  our  heavenly  fnends  prove  to 
us  mmistering  spirits. 

*  The  triumphant  Apostle  says  to  the  Christian :  '  All  things  are  yours  —  Life  and 
Death.'  Let  us  not  lose  either ;  let  us  make  Death  our  own ;  in  a  richer,  deeper,  and 
more  solemn  earnestness  of  life.  So  those  souls  which  have  gone  from  our  ark  and 
seemed  lost  over  the  gloomy,  ocean  of  the  unknown,  shall  return  to  us,  bearing  the 
olive-leaves  of  Paradise.' 

Thoughtless  reader,  remember  these  words!  -  -  -  There  appears  to  be 
a  present  prospect  of  a  War  between  Great- Britain  and  th^  United  States. 
Fortunately,  we  are  *  out  of  town,'  and  like  the  Americans  at  Bladensburgb, 

*  do  n't  seem  to  take  no  interest.'  If  they  come  up  to  our  section,  we  can  set 
twenty  locomotives  on  'em  down  the  pier  at  once ;  not  volunteers,  but  regulars, 
that  have  been  trained  to  their  work.  *  Spare  the  switch  and  spoil  the  ma- 
chine/ has  always  been  the  maxim  at  our  end  of  the  road.  '  Let  'em  come  on, 
we  are  armed ! '  General  *  Ramapo  *  leads  the  forces,  aided  by  *  New- York,' 
second  in  command,  and  another  locomotive  on  *the  retired  list,'  half- 
way down  the  Flatts,  and  at  low  tide  ready  at  its  country's  call.  *Up 
Guards  1 '  (*  Ingine '  Guards,)  *  and  at  'em  1 '  -  -  -  A  countryman  brought 
a  number  of  live  fowls  to  market  in  one  of  our  Southern  towns.  A  native  and 
a  Frenchman  were  *  pricing  *  them  with  a  view  of  purchasing,  when  the  poul- 
terer mentioned  his  price  per  pair,  and  remarked  that  he  wished  to  leave  for 
home,  and  if  they  would  buy  the  lot,  they  could  have  them  for  so  much  a 
head.  *  Well,  then.  Monsieur,'  said  the  Frenchman  to  the  other :  *  suppose 
we  buy  dem  all :  you  will  take  the  roustares  and  I  shall  take  their  sistares.^ 
Is  n't  that  very  *  Frenchy  ? '  -  -  -  Do  our  readers  remember  the  thrill- 
ing account  given  not  many  months  ago  in  this  department  of  the  Knickbb- 
DOCKER,  of  *-4  Niffht  in  Bed  with  a  RattlesnaJce  f '  We  shall  assume  that 
they  do ;  for  it  was  not  a  narrative  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Well,  from  the 
same  welcome  correspondent  we  derive  the  following : 

*  In  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  183G,  I  was  sojourning  for  a  few  days  at  the  Cav- 
alry post  on  the  Mississippi  River,  called  Fort  Des  Moines.  There  was  at  this  post  at 
the  time  above  stated,  quite  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  that  excellent 

officer  and  accomplished  gentleman,  Colonel  M .    This  gentleman  was  accredited 

one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  army  at  that  day,  and  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  witness 
his  prowess  in  arms.  To  accomplish  this  a  party  was  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing our  respects  to  the  *  Prairie  chickens,*  whoso  homes  were  upon  the  wide-expanded 

*  ocean  land  *  that  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fort.  I  have  said  the  party  was 
made  up  for  the  purpose  of  paying  *  our  respects  *  to  the  game  in  question.  This  is  a 
slight  mistake,  for  none  of  the  party  were  armed  with  any  weapon  more  deadly  than  a 
pocket-knife,  save  the  Colonel.  The  rest  of  us  were  mere  amateurs.  We  went  to  see 
the  fight,  not  to  join  in  the  '  deadly  fray.'  The  hero  of  the  day  was  mounted  on  a 
slight-made,  ambling  pony,  of  so  diminutive  a  size  that,  when  mounted,  the  Coloneri 
feet  almost  touched  the  ground.    Dressed  in  bis  hunting-garb,  and  armed  with  hit 
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tnisty  (l»)uble-barrel,  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field.  The  rest  of  us  were  differently 
mounted ;  and  as  fi)r  myself,  by  accident  or  by  desi^^n,  I  was  called  upon  to  throw  my- 
self astride  one  of  ihe  most  vicious  and  untamable  animals  among  the  whole  four  hun- 
dred stabled  at  that  post.  Tt  is  true  I  did  nut  pride  myself  on  my  horsemanship,  but 
as  for  backinu:  down,  that  was  out  of  the  question,  even  thoutjh  my  obstinacy  had  cost 
me  the  di:;li»catiouof  myncck,  or  the  more  moderate  punishment  of  the  breaking  of 
a  K%  S.>  after  examiiiinsf  the  saddle,  and  socing  that  all  was  right,  with  two  soldiers 
on  either  side  of  his  head  to  hold  the  animal,  1  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  adjusting 
my  foot  in  the  stirrups,  and  gathering  up  the  reins,  gave  the  word  to  *  let  him  go ;' 
and  sure  enough,  he/"/  go  ;  and  he  not  only  went  but  he  Jlow ;  but  by  great  good  luck, 
for  1  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  else,  I  pres-.irred  my  position,  and  by  still  greater 
good  luck,  my  reputation  as  a  hv»rseman. 

*A  few  minutes'  ride  brought  us  upou  the  entrance  to  the  far-stretching  prairie,  and 
in  a  few  niinutL's  more  the  (.'olouel  was  engaged  in  his  favorite  sport.  The  rest  of  us, 
having  no  gun.-?,  soon  found  ourselves  wandering  still  farther  into  the  'desert  waste;' 
and  it  was  not  long  before  our  presence  started  from  his  hiding-place  a  Pk.urieWolf. 
Here  was  the  game  befi>rc  us,  but  we  had  no  weapons  with  which  to  dispatch  him. 
The  thought  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  ;•/./..  him  iJ  i  ".i,  aud  so  set  upon  the  chase. 
The  race  was  an  exciting  one ;  but  having  the  lleetest  horse,  I  was  soon  left  *  solitary  and 
aloue '  in  the  race.  IJut  this  denizen  of  the  prairies  had  a  decidtni  advantage  of  me,  for 
he  could  turn  a  short  ct»rner  in  a  nuieh  (flicker  time  than  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do; 
and  the  C(mscqucnce  was,  that  when  I  thought  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape,  the 
next  moment  would  sec  my  wily  fugitive  on  anotber  tack,  and  before  I  could  veer 
around,  some  rods  would  be  inten'euing  between  us.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  dis- 
comfiture, and  therefore  pursued  the  g-.inie,  'hoping  against  hope,' until  I  was  wearied 
of  the  ride,  and  gave  it  up  in  despair.  I  did  not  catch  the  wolf,  but  *I  had  a  good 
drive  out  of  him.* 

*  Were  you  ever  lost  on  a  prairie  ?  If  not ,  y<  m  can  hanlly  imagine  the  crushing  sensa- 
tion of  being  '?/■«.<.  /  Being  lost  in  the  woods  is  a  pastime  compared  to  it !  In  the  lat- 
ter case  you  are  surrounded  by  the  noble  forest ;  around  and  above  you,  the  branches 
arc  Vi)cal  with  the  song  and  chirp  of  the  feathered  tribe ;  the  squirrel  is  pcrfonninghis 
antics  by  leajiing  from  branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree.  There  is  animation 
and  music  around  youj  nt\  pervades  the  scene,  aud  gives  hope  to  the/'«/Mrt'.  But  in 
the  former  ease,  one  desolate  waste,  with  n«»thi:ig  to  break  or  enliven  the  prospect^ pre- 
sents ilself  t  I  the  eye.  Tiie  throbbing  of  the  heart,  even,  is  silenced  with  the  vastness  of 
the  desi.laiion  that  surroiuj<U  it,  and  a  sensation  of  desj^air  is  felt  creeping  over  the 
mind,  until  an  elfori  is  demanded  to  save  the  body  from  utter  prostration.  This  was 
my  conditi(nj  after  the  unsuccessful  chase  of  the  wolf.  In  the  excitement  of  the  race  I 
had  no:  d:>c.>\«.rj<l  tiiat  my  c.iuqunioiis  h".d  let't  me,  neither  had  I  taken  any  notoof 
the  Course  piusu.'l.  I  louked  amund  me,  'monarch  of  oil  I  surveyed/  which  was 
nothing  m-'iv  nt)r  less  than  utter  desttlation. 

'  IJuJ  tin  re  was  no  use  of  j-peKulaii-in.  I  must  get  back  to  the  fort ;  but  how  was  that 
to  be  d  )ne?  'I'liere  was  not  a  root  tir  a  branch  to  piide  me.  ^fy  horse  had  become 
perfectlv  <ril.>,  and  realiv  ^reined  to  sympathi/.e  with  the  troubles  of  his  rider.  I  at- 
tempted to  fulli'W  my  trail  hack,  but  after  many  elforts  found  it  of  no  use;  and  finally, 
wlun  1  f.iunil  the  .-uii  was  not  ilisposed  to  wait  for  me,  but  was  fast  sinking  to  rest  in 
the  West,  I  threw  the  reins  dowu  upon  the  neck  of  my  n»ible  beast,  and  gave  myself  up 
t'l  his  gui.lanee.  It  is  not  the  first  time  this  best  of  all  animals  has  been  thus  serviceable 
I  >  me.  Iiistiiictively,  or  (»;herwi>e,  ho  set  his  face  toward  the  fort,  and  it  was  not 
!'!!v/  .  f  r  my  fili  nds  h:id  bee-'Uie  alarmed  at  my  absence)  before  I  heanl  the  firing  of 
guns,  il.ey  haviiij;  resortvd  to  tliis  in  hopes  of  attracting  my  attention.  In  due  time  I 
was  ill  ouilortable  quarters,  and  thus  ended  my  day's  sport  if  '  sport,' it  may  be  called. 

•p.  F.' 

A  '  good  scrape  to  be  out  of ! '  -  -  -  The  great  length  of  an  article  among 
the  'Original  Papers'  of  the   present  number,  (which  in  sending  to  the 
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printer's  we  had  forgotten  was  written,  against  our  repeated  caution  to  cor- 
respondents, on  both  sides  of  the  paper,)  together  with  a  lost  package  of  *copy,' 
prevents  the  publication,  in  this  issue,  of  several  notices  of  new  books  and 
new  editions  from  popular  houses  in  Boston,  New- York,  and  Philadelphia. 
We  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  friends  the  publishers  once  more  until  our  next 
number.  -  -  -  We  see  many  allusions  to  Mr.  Barntjm's  failure,  in  the  pa- 
pers, some  of  which  express  a  sort  of  exultation  at  the  alleged  fact  We  do  not 
envy  the  man  who  can  rejoice  over  the  misfortunes  of  one  who  has  devised 
so  many  liberal  things  as  has  Mr.  Barnum  ;  whose  misfortunes  have  been 
brought  on  by  his  generous  attempts  to  assist  his  friends.  Let  such  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Barnum  has  no  contract  unfulfilled ;  that  he  owes  no  one  for 
labor,  or  for  any  articles  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his  family ;  that  if  he  is 
ruined,  (which  we  are  slow  to  believe,)  it  is  by  having  too  much  confidence 
in  others.  Mr.  Barnum  has  been  unfortunate,  in  placing  his  trust  in  others ; 
but  if  he  were  this  day  without  a  penny  in  the  world,  he  could  not  long  re- 
main so.  He  is  just  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  has  energy  and  resources  that 
will  enable  him  soon  to  recover  all  he  has  lost.  He  may  have  a  lofty  fall, 
but  he  will  be  sure  to  alight  on  his  feet.  It  will  not  bo  long  before  the  public 
will  hear  of  some  enterprise  they  now  little  dream  of,  which  will  surprise  and 
startle  them,  and  then  *  Barnum'  will  once  more  be  in  every  body's  mouth. 
You  may  knock  him  down  with  one  of  the  very  largest  of  the  clubs  that 
killed  Captain  Cook,  but  he  will  be  up  again  before  you  can  vociferate  *  John 
Robinson,  Esquire.' 


KtfD  ^u^Hcattons,  ^rt^Xoticrs,  Etc. 

*  The  City  Architect,*  is  the  title  of  a  *  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Dwelling?. 
Stores,  and  Public  Buildings,'  adapted  to  cities  and  villages,  the  first  number  of  which 
has  just  reached  us  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  De  Witt  and  Davenport,  of  this  city.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  H.  Ranlett,  author  of  *  Cottage  Architecture,*  and  is 
illustrated  by  drawings  of  plans,  elevations,  sections,  details,  etc.  It  commences  a  work 
the  plan  and  execution  of  which  impress  us  ver}'  favorably.  It  is  intended  to  be,  and 
promises  to  be,  *  an  eclectic  designer  and  instructor  in  the  art  of  constructing  houses 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  American  people :  to  enable  those  whose  necessities 
require  them  to  build  with  such  rapidity  that  they  cannot  stop  to  study  principles,  and 
in  places  where  they  can  seldom  avail  themselves  of  professional  assistance,  to  avoid 
the  errors  which  arc  so  inevitable  and  so  costly,  so  destructive  to  domestic  comfort,  and 
so  often  ruinous  to  health.  It  is  not  to  be  simply  a  collection  of  designs  for  showy 
house-fronts,  but  a  manual  containing  all  the  requisite  information  and  practical  direc- 
tions for  building  a  ciij  front  the  sUrt.  It  will  contain  not  only  plans  and  specifications 
for  dwelling-houses,  shops,  stores,  manufactories,  lecture-rooms,  academies,  churches, 
theatres,  court-houses,  prisons,  hotels,  alms-houses,  and  hospitals ;  but  also  instructions 
for  paving,  flagging,  constructing  drains,  culverins,  docks,  whar^-es,  mills ;  street-grad- 
ing, laying  out  of  squares,  parks,  and  public  grounds;  and  full  and  comprehensive  di- 
rections will  be  given  for  ventilating,  heating,  and  lighting  all  classes  of  buildings.* 

*  Our  Church  Music,*  by  Mr.  Richard  Storrs  Willis,  a  thoroughly-educated  and 
accomplished  musical  savant,  is  literally  *a  book  for  pastors  and  people,'  and  one  Tvith 
which  we  hope  *  pastors  and  people  *  will  generally  make  themselves  acquainted.    The 
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volume  contains  a  true  and  forcible  exposition  of  the  present  style  of  church-mnrifv 
and  <rives  us  uianj  important  sujrgestions  as  to  its  improvement  and  reformation.  It 
is  a  fiict,  that  wo  have  heard  more  dt  voi tonal  church-music  from  a  countrr-chnrch 
choir,  in  our  boyhood's  *  meeting:  *  days,  (sot  a-going  by  a  tall  *  singing-master/  with 
dingy,  weil-bethumbcd,  unpainted  pine  'pitch-pipe,'  pulled  out  to  *  E '  or  *  F,'  and  sound- 
ing the  onset  to  *  Old  Windham,'  'Aylcsburj-/  '  Old  Hundred,*  *  Limehouse,*  and  the  like; 
tlic  whole  congregation  joining,  with  an  unction,  a  fervor,  and  a  Uamrf,)  than  we  ever 
lifurd  in  a  metropolitan  churcli,  with  all  the  opera-singers  in  town,  singing  operartanei 
in  the  bluc-and-gold  decorated  choir-iuclosures.  And  apropos  of  this,  hear  Mr.  Wil- 
lis's sensible  and  forcible  remarks : 

MTkaiun'o  a  choir  sinf?,  is  not  vorfihip.  Readins  tho  hymn  through  in  a  merely  Intellccdul 
attention  to 'the  tlionfilit,  in  not  icortship.  A  Folenin  fei-llns  *>  not  vortJilp.  8nch  t  feeOni; 
h  often  tho  rosjult  of  aroliltoctnral  or  artistic  o.iii!>ofl.  A  porson,  for  instance,  has  entered  a  cathe* 
dral.  Ho  Is  awed  by  tho  tfriindcuranil  solemn  bu>li  of  tho  places  lie  yields  to  an  lrre!>iatlble  fed* 
Inqr  of  «o1oinnIty,  and  afterward  {rocs  awny,  and  fi.-ols,  perhai>9,  as  thonph  he  had  wonlilraci 
Nul  80.  Ho  ha8  nieroly  indnlfrcd  in  what'initrlit  b<.>  called  architectural  ave.  Such  a  feenof 
is  a  leL'Itim!iti'>  •>ftV<.'t  of  (•Icvatcd  art.  But  tliLs  ix  nut  icortfhip.  Tho  place  and  the  saprcmc  Objict 
of  worship  llo  liL'her  than  more  arohiteoturi'.  or  nni.Mc,  or  sculpture,  or  painting,  artistically  en- 
joyt'd,  birar  tUo  soul.  For,  in  tho  enjoyment  of  art,  as  in  tho  enjoyment  or  natural  sconiTy,  we  HC 
rcdplents ;  the  mind,  thoroforo,  l5  in  a  pn-ssivo  Htato.  "Whereas,  In  worship,  the  mind  Is  In  ame* 
tivc  state.  Wo  must  rise  throuph  nature  to  nature's  Oon:  and.  In  sacred  art,  unless  the  Bonlbe 
Impollod  forward  one  stop  further,  to  doflnlto  rolidous  action,  it  Is  not  In  a  condition  of  wonUpL 
For  no  passive  state,  no  condition  of  more  foelin;;,  can  involve  this.  Worship  involves  an  act 
Fc-diii.i;  mny  and  should  accompany  this  act.  but  cannot  constitute  it  And  In  sacred  song  vt 
iuu»t  iiot  only,  as  a  mere  act  of  intoUertion,  attain  to  tlio  thought  of  thu  words,  bat  we  muttn^Mr 
that  tliou-siht  vjncartl  to  Cfod^  before  we  can  be  said  rightly  to  worship.' 

CasMOPOLiTAx  AiiT-AssociATioN.  —The  second  annual  distribution  of  this  increasingly- 
popular  'institution,'  took  place  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February  last.  The  dii^ 
tribufiou  ^YVia  made  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  citizens  and  invited  guests,  at 
Saudusk}',  Ohio,  who  were  first  favored  with  an  eloquent  lecture  on  *  The  DUjnityanA 
fnfl'hUL-c  of  Art*  by  Parke  Godwin',  Ksq.,  of  this  city.  The  Genoa  Crucifix  goes  to 
I'liAXCEs  HoLAX,  of  Minersvillo,  Pa. :  tho  Uust  of  WAsmxoxox,  by  rowBRS,  was  drawn 
by  Dr.  Salteii,  of  this  city,  who  subscribed  for  the  KxicKEBBOCKEn  only  a  day  or  lo 
before  the  di.^lribution.  The  Bust  of  Fraxkltx,  also  by  Poweiw,  goes  to  James  Pat- 
TiiRsox,  of  Alliance,  Ohio.  We  learn  that  the  Association  arc  making  arraogementa 
to  remove  their  Gallery  to  Philadelphia,  and  expect  to  offer  greater  indacements  than 
ever  to  subscribers.  Those  who  wish  to  add  to  their  magazine-reading  can  subscribe^ 
and  receive  any  of  the  three-dollar  magazines  for  the  present  year,  and  become  mem- 
hers  of  the  As:»ociation  for  the  third  year.  As  we  have  before  said,  there  has  never  been 
•  ilKert'd  any  jdan  for  the  dissemination  of  works  of  art  and  good  literature  so  deserving 
of  public  favor  as  this;  and  next  year,  by  opening  a  Gallery  for  exhibition  in  PhiU- 
delphirt,  and  if  possible  a  sub-exhibition  here,  they  should  sccnro  one  hundred  thonund 
subscribers :  and  we  predict  that  they  wiU, 

The  Xatioxal  Academy  of  Desigx  has  opened  its  Thirt^Fir^  Annual  ExkXbmim. 
VCq  have  not  had  an  opportunity  as  yet  to  visit  the  collection,  but  we  learn  from  those 
who  have  been  more  fortunate,  that  it  is  one  of  marked  excellence  and  unwonted  at- 
traction. Beside  the  host  efforts  of  the  'great  masters,'  Dubakd,  Kbnsbtt,  Chficr, 
Mlliott,  IIicks,  LAN(r,and  their  coinpecrs,  certain  new  candidates  for  public  favor  hiTO 
Ttiade  successful  eudeav(»rs  to  secure  the  boon.  The  Academy,  in  the  pleasant  daya 
•.vhich  bid  fair  presently  to  ensue,  will  be  one  of  the  most  charming  places  of  resort  in 
;he  mctrop<»li'»,  b.»th  for  intellectual  and  refined  enjoyment,  and  the  'best  society.' 

TiiK  AcADKMv  OF  ^Irsic  — Thc  TiAGRAXGE  Opera  Troitb,  after  very  successful  sea- 
-iims  iu  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  are  again  among  us,  and  have  been  greeted  on  their 
r.'turn  by  crowded  houses.  As  we  writ^?,  thchousrc  is  to  be  dosed  for  a  week,  to  bring 
!.iit  Arditt's  new  opera  of  Vt*:  .*»/'y,' of  which  we  may  have  something  to  say  hereafter. 
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Scljtbiasms. 


BT     PAUL     BZOOYOLK. 


MUSINGS      OP      A    CITY      RAIL-ROAD      CONDUCTOR. 
PABT  POXTB. 

Sympathy  is  the  electric  chain  that  links  humanity  together.  Call 
it  animal  magnetism,  or  spiritualism,  or  what  you  will,  there  is  a  power 
of  recognition  in  every  faculty  and  attrihute  of  our  nature  that  enahles 
it  to  detect  and  appreciate  its  fellow  whenever  and  wherever  encoim- 
tered.  "We  are  more  or  less  interesting  to  each  other  as  we  have  many 
or  few  points  of  psychological  contact.  The  more  we  know  of  each 
other,  if  we  have  affinities,  the  more  lively  and  active  are  our  sympa- 
thies with  each  other,  the  better  we  are  able  to  approximate  to  that  de- 
sired craving  of  the  heart,  a  reflex  of  ourselves  —  a  thing  to  study  and 
to  endeavor  to  comprehend.  Self-knowledge  is  the  highest  earthly  wis- 
dom, inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  knowledge  of  our  fellow-beings  and  our 
mutual  relations  to  each  other.  The  self-knowledge  taught  by  solitar}' 
meditation  is  one-sided,  imperfect,  and  often  totally  false.  It  is  apt  to 
be  morbid,  misanthropic,  desponding,  and  melancholy.  After  much 
experience  and  intercourse  with  the  world,  a  man  may  profitably  some- 
times shut  himself  out  from  its  sympathies  and  give  his  life  to  medita- 
tion ;  but  he  must  be  a  man  of  rare  powers  of  memory  and  imagina- 
tion. Ordinary  men  are  not  safe  if  left  wholly  t/»  themselves  alone. 
By  keeping  our  sympathies  vigilant  the  spirits  are  kept  in  tone,  and 
cheerfulness,  which  is  the  wine  of  life,  is  maintained. 

Now,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  men  differ  more  in  the 
faculty  of  appreciating  each  other  than  in  any  other  respect.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  this  embraces  all  other  differences.  Many  men  there  be 
that  walk  together  through  a  long  life  as  utterly  ignorant  of  the  real 
nature  of  each  other  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  species.  It  is  some- 
times as  if  one  was  arrayed  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  the  other 
were  blind,  or  as  if  one  sang  like  the  carols  of  morning  birds  and  ibe 
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other  were  deaf.  Yet  others  have  the  power  of  seizing  and  appreciating 
character  at  a  glance  and  in  the  twinkling  of  au  eye.  How  they  come  by 
it  they  know  not.  The  capacity  more  nearly  approaches  what  we  call 
instinct  than  any  thing  else  in  our  nature.  It  is  a  marvellous  power.  It 
unravels  mysteries,  cuts  its  way  through  disguises,  brushes  aside  all  the 
shams  with  which  men  deceive  themselves,  and  dives  at  the  kernel  of 
the  character  of  a  man  with  unerring  certainty.  Men  often  possess  it 
to  a  great  degree  who  can  arrogate  to  themselves  neither  talent  nor 
genius.  My  humble  theory  is,  that  it  comes  from  an  active  self-con- 
sciousness sympathizing  by  a  sort  of  animal  magnetism,  with  the  self- 
consciousness  of  others.  Once  brought  in  contact,  and  the  electrical 
chain  established,  the  hidden  secrets  of  a  man's  heart  flow  imperceptibly 
from  him,  the  most  watchful  guard  sleeps  at  Ids  post,  and  the  treasure  is 
betrayed  to  the  gaze  of  the  fascinator.  A  man  thus"  often  finds  himself 
seduced,  as  it  were,  into  imparting  the  most  sacred  confidences  to  one 
of  an  hour's  acquaintance  ;  and  will  sometimes  stop  and  start  and 
rouse  himself  like  a  guilty  thing,  as  it  suddenly  flashes  upon  him  that 
he  has  opened  the  window  in  his  soul,  perhaps  to  the  gaze  of  idle  curi- 
ositv.     Has  not  the  reader  seen  or  felt  this  ? 


PART  FITl. 

I  iip:ar  so  many  persons  talk  over  their  aflairs  together,  that  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  numerous  family  histories  and  private  biogra- 
phies where  my  unavoidable  eaves-dropping  is  little  suspected.  From 
constantly  watching  faces,  (aided  perhaps  by  powers  acquired  through 
careful  early  education,  which  I  have  unprolitably  wasted  in  an  idle, 
purposeless  life,)  I  have  become,  I  fancy,  a  tolerable  judge  of  physiog- 
nomy, and  can  easily  piece  together  to  my  satisfaction  the  scraps  I  pick 
up  from  their  talk,  and  make  out  a  character  for  many  of  those  who 
ride  in  my  car.  Here  now  comes  with  mincing,  measured  steps, 
a  spruce-looking  little  chap,  \Qxy  tidily  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  brass 
buttons.  He  carries  a  small  gold-headed  cane  as  if  it  were  a  rod  of 
iron  —  so  stifi'  it  looks.  He  wears  a  huge  diamond  breast-pin,  and  his 
whiskers  arc  cut  quite  fantastically,  showing  the  chin  and  leaving  the 
moustache.  His  pantaloons  are  black,  strapped  down  over  those  *  obso- 
solcte  ideas,'  patent-leather  boots.  His  vest  is  rather  flashy,  his  sleeves 
rather  looser  than  those  most  men  wear,  and  his  hat  of  shiny  silk,  of 
rather  sti IT,  Caual-street  look.  "What  a  careless,  happy  dog  he  is  to  be 
sure !  With  what  s^lf-gratulation  he  bends  his  eyes  upon  liis  neat-fitting 
green  kids,  and  nurses  that  succulent  knob  of  his  cane !  I  know  by  an  intu- 
ition I  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for,  that  he  is  a  clerk  with  a  moder- 
ate salary.  Whenever  I  see  a  young  man  riding  down  to  his  business, 
carrj'ing  such  a  cane  in  such  a  way,  with  the  marks  of  so  much  labor 
bestowed  upon  his  personal  appearance  as  to  give  him  the  jaunty  air  of 
our  little  fricntl,  I  know  he  is  a  clerk.  He  has  no  care.  Care  be 
hanged  !  Care  killed  a  cat.  The  toil  of  life  sits  easy  ujwn  his  soul. 
Be  the  times  hard  or  soft,  he  gets  his  salar}'.  This  enables  him  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together  after  his  fashion,  and  he  would  not  rouse  him- 
self to  do  more.   Not  he.   This  is  your  sybarite  on  the  Canal-sfaceet  plan. 
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His  *  chiefest  care '  is  to  decorate  his  person,  fill  his  maw,  smoke  his 
segar,  and  do  as  little  work  as  possible.  In  the  sight  of  his  employer 
i  warrant  you  he  is  a  model  of  diligence,  but  in  the  absence  of  his  em- 
ployer I  would  not  wager  odds  upon  his  fidelity. 

I  knew  such  an  one  many  years  ago.  He  was  my  fellow-clerk  in 
the  office  of  a  popular  stock -broker  of  this  city,  named  Johnson.  Fag, 
like  myself,  was  a  broker's  clerk,  and  nothing  else.  Fag's  own  elegant 
person  was  his  empire.  His  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  cultivating 
that  He  was  very  skilful  in  what  he  undertook,  and  that  was,  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  Johnson.  He  knew  Johnson's  movements  to  a 
nicety.  In  the  morning  Fag  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  Johnson, 
and  in  the  afternoon  Fag  left  about  two  seconds  after  the  door  closed 
behind  Johnson.  Our  employer's  hours  varied.  He  very  often  left  the 
office  quite  early  in  the  day  ;  but  I  verily  believe  if  he  had  left  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  it  would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  flight  of  my  fellow- 
clerk.  Johnson  was  an  absent-minded  man,  and  often  forgot  accounts 
and  books  he  purposed  taking  home ;  it  used  to  make  me  laugh  out- 
right when  he  returned  suddenly  and  met  my  worthy  fellow- clerk  just 
emerging  for  the  day.  Our  office-hours  were  nominally  fixed,  but  John- 
son came  down  late  and  left  for  home  early.  Fag's  hours  were  the  same 
as  Johnson's  4-  two  minutes  and  one  second.  Johnson  was  compelled 
to  be  in  *  the  Board '  or  'on  "Change '  the  greater  part  of  the  day  ;  and 
as  soon  as  Johnson  quitted  the  office  in  the  morning,  Fag  popped  down 
from  his  high  stool,  and  abandoned  his  high  desk  and  his  books  of  ac- 
count. Lighting  a  segar,  he  seated  himself  in  a  softly-cushioned  chair, 
and,  placing  Iiis  feet  upon  a  table,  with  a  new  novel  or  the  newspaper, 
made  himself  comfortable.  Sometimes  he  would  send  out  the  errand- 
boy  for  a  few  friends  of  congenial  tastes,  and  have  a  rubber  of  whist  or 
a  hand  at  all-fours.  Literary  reading  and  dawdUng  over  newspapers 
were  prohibited  in  the  office,  and  so  these  things  were  kept  out  of  sight, 
except  in  Johnson's  absence.  Often,  however,  he  returned  unexpect- 
edly when  the  novels  were  in  full  view :  still  Johnfion  never  seemed 
to  observe  tlu^m,  and  indeed  they  disappeared  with  a  facility  that  Sig- 
ner Blitz  might  have  envied.  Fag  fancied  Johnson  never  saw  his  du- 
plicity and  eye-serving  ;  but  the  truth  was,  Johnson  was  a  kind-hearted 
man,  and  could  not  muster  courage  to  discharge  a  clerk.  Beside,  he 
well  knew  if  he  set  Fag  afloat  iu  the  world  he  might  find  it  difficult  to 
get  his  bread,  as  he  could  not  fairly  or  prudently  be  recommended  for 
fidelity  or  diligence  to  the  oniployment  of  another,  and  poor  Fag  seemed, 
like  myseli;  to  lack  the  energy  and  independence  to  make  his  own  way. 
80  it  happened  tliat  i'ag  continued  for  years  in  the  employment  of  John- 
son, seldom  missl^ig  an  opportunity  to  evade  his  duties  when  not  openly 
liable  to  detection,  and  rewarding  forbearance  by  ingratitude.  This 
character  made  such  an  impression  upon  me  that  i  have  never  forgotten 
it,  and  I  marked  his  manner  so  that  I  know  the  type  the  moment  I  see 
ose  of  the  sort. 

PART  SIX. 

I  HAVE  many  a  pleasant  acquaintance  who  is  not  too  proud  to  talk 
with  the  conductor,  and  who  prefers  to  share  the  platform  with  me 
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rather  than  sit  or  stand  indcle  the  over-crowded  car.  Oftentiines  I  haTe 
a  pleasant  chat  witht  hem,  and  some  are  as  communicative  as  if  there 
were  some  mysterious  relationship  between  us,  which  they  took  pleasure 
in  recognizing.  I  am  a  sort  of  major-domo  in  their  eyes,  uid  they  have  a 
smile  or  a  jest  for  me  as  oflcn  as  we  meet  Now  comes  one  stepjnng 
on  the  car  this  bright  morning.  He  is  a  cheery,  chattering  old  gentle- 
man that  has  seen  sixty,  but  he  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  and  as  gay  u  a 
morning  lark.  Time  has  <  snowed'  him  '  under,'  but  his  step  is  vigorons, 
and  his  grasp  is  firm.  He  is  of  small  stature,  and  has  the  activity  of 
a  boy.  His  eye  is  twinkling,  and  he  is  looking  about  for  a  chance  at 
fun  in  some  direction.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  upon  my  car  he  finmd 
it  pretty  well  filled,  and  he  pushed  and  crowded  about  so  vigorovuly  to 
find  '  ample  room  and  verge  enough,'  that  he  jostled  me  rather  mme 
than  I  was  accustomed  to.  I  stood  with  my  back  toward  him,  and 
turned  to  see  what  rude  boy  was  making  such  a  commotion.  "When  mj 
eye  met  his  he  put  on  such  a  roguish  look,  and  he  poked  me  in  the 
ribs  with  such  a  merry,  ringing  laugh,  that  I  was  qmte  charmed  with 
him,  and  bore  his  pressure  against  me  with  good-nature,  and  presently 
ventured  to  address  him  some  passing  remark.  He  then  fell  talking  to 
me  of  the  times  when  he  first  came  to  New- York,  in  1799,  when  theie 
were  but  two  brick  houses  firom  St.  Paul's  to  the  Hospital  in  Broadway. 
From  this  he  passed  to  the  changes  in  the  times  in  the  matter  of  the 
extravagant  habits  of  the  people,  and  so  on.  Then  he  began  to  re- 
mark upon  the  frequent  bai^ruptcies  among  young  merchants.  Some 
other  time  I  may  repeat  some  of  his  sagacious  observations  upon  this 
topic. 

I  will  now  content  myself  with  an  anecdote  he  told.  Said  he: 
*  When  1  wa»  a  merchant  in  William-street,  some  forty  years  ago,  there 
was  a  young  fellow  who  failed  in  business  rather  unnecessarily  as  we 

thought,  and  Jeeines  H and  some  others,  including  myselfl  his  credr 

iters,  had  a  meeting  to  overlook  his  accounts.     We  took  up  his  ledger, 

and  the  account  of  A was  turned  to.    Well,  $500  due.   Was  this 

good?   Afraid  it  was  nil  bad.    B 's  account  of  ftSOO.    How  about 

this  ?  Might  get  it,  but  doubtful  A  third  ;  very  similar.  A  fourth 
ditto,  and  so  on,  showing  a  bad  state  of  things  and  a  recklessness  in 
dealing  with  irresponriblo  men.  However,  the  accounts  were  none 
large. 

Presently  we  came  to  the  account  of  '  Messrs.  Cargo  k  Com.' 
Well,  who  were  they  ?  Their  account  wha  some  $3000,  and  if  good 
would  make  something  of  a  dividend.  Their  names  were  unknown  to 
us.  Were  they  foreigners  ?  Afler  some  prelimintnries  the  debtor  said : 
'  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  but  I  have  spent  this 
amount  frolicking  with  certain  ladies  whose  society  I  had  better  have 
let  alone ;  and  this  account  stands  for  '  Carnation-Compakt  &  Goach- 
niRE.' '  How  the  old  gentleman  laughed  aa  he  told  me  this!  We  weie 
getting  to  the  end  of  the  route,  and  there  was  no  time  to  say  more. 
'  But,'  said  my  venerable  friend, '  I  am  satisfied  that  this  firm  of  *  Cabco 
&  Com '  figures  as  largely  in  the  books  of  our  young  bankrupts  now-a^ 
days  as  it  did  fi>rty  years  ago.' 
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EARLY     OCTOBER. 

SnOOESTED   BT    •  APPLX-OATHBRINO  :>  ▲  FAINTINa  BY  JIBOlfE  TE0KF80K. 
BT   miAO   MAOLXLLAN. 


'Tis  autumn-time  I 
The  golden,  mellow  autumn-time ; 
And  skies  are  radiant,  rich  and  warm, 
The  air  delicious  with  its  balm, 
And  laden  branch  and  leafy  spray 
New-colored  by  October's  day. 

Magnificent,  rare  autumn-time  I 
With  honeyed  fruits  and  leaves  embrowned, 
And  gay  blooms  o^er  thy  forehead  bound, 
With  scarlet  vine-leaves  crowned  I 
All  day  the  rosy-girdled  hours 
Prolong  in  thy  resplendent  bowers 
Their  festival  of  fruits  and  flowers — 
A  carnival  sublime  I 

Long  musing  o^er  the  painter's  dream, 
Athwart  the  glowing  canvas  spread, 

Again  October's  glow  and  gleam 
I  see,  October's  haunts  I  tread : 

October's  glorious  sky  I  view, 

Its  purple  haze,  its  doud  of  blue 

All  tinctured  with  the  sunset's  gold, 

Irradiant  as  a  banner's  fold. 

I  see  the  upland  slope  so  green, 
Bathed  in  the  noon-day  haze  serene ; 
The  purpling  hills,  the  grassy  plain, 
The  yellow  harvests  of  the  grain ; 
The  old  oaks  soaring  brown  and  tall. 
O'er  which  the  crows  discordant  call ; 
The  farmer's  humble  roof  of  gray, 
Fast  by  the  road's  secluded  way : 
The  well-sweep  old,  high  raised  in  air, 
And  oaken  bucket  dripping  there. 

I  see  the  orchard  bending  low, 

With  ruddy  pippins  all  a-glow ; 

While  farm-boys  pluck  the  tree's  ripe  ihiit^ 

Or  idly  stretch  them  at  its  root; 

While  damsels,  rosy-red,  await 

With  baskets  the  o'erflowing  freight;  " 

Or  pause  to  listen  to  the  tale 

Of  some  LoTHABio  of  the  vale. 

Hard  by  I  see  the  old  brown  wain 
Heaped  with  its  fruit  of  gorgeous  stain. 
Fruit  that  shall  make  the  winter's  hearth 
Glow  brighter  with  the  honest  mirth: 
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When  round  the  heaped-up  apples  pass, 
Or  the  rich  cider  crowns  the  plass  ; 
"When  fire-side  tale  and  fire-side  song 
Tlie  farmer's  jovial  nights  prolong. 

In  our  ocean  of  life  there's  an  isle 

Around  which  soft  memories  pour ; 

Sometimes  with  a  dimple  and  smile, 

Sometimes  with  a  turbulent  roar ; 

p;iven  so  in  my  memory  a  spot 

Shincth  ever  all  radiant  and  gay; 

A  meadow,  an  orchard,  a  cot, 

And  tlie  woods  whore  my  cliildhood  would  play : 

And  the  soft  purple  hills  of  my  love, 

And  the  rosy  clouds  soaring  a^x)ve ; 

Even  such  a  bright,  early-loved  place 

As  hero  on  the  canvas  I  trace. 


SKETCHES    FROM     THE      COUNTRY. 


BT  W.   I-  TirrJLNT. 


APPLE.  CUT' 


August  20.  —  It  is  at  this  season  that  our  South-Jersey  fannen  biwy 
themselves  with  drying  their  winter  store  of  fruit.  Apples,  pears. 
peaches,  and  plums  are  all  preserved  in  this  manner,  but  as  a  rule  the 
quantities  of  apples  thus  prepared  far  exceed  those  of  any  other  fruit. 
The  preliminary  peelings  and  quarterings  of  these  fruits  are  commoiily 
made  seasons  of  festivity  at  ea^h  farm-house,  and  go  by  the  general 
name  of  '  apple-cuttings.'  None  but  young,  unmarried  people  are  in- 
vited to  these  junketings  ;  and  to  this  class  of  our  population,  '  apple- 
cutting  time '  is  associated  w4th  the  same  ideas  of  gayety  and  delight 
that  fill  the  minds  of  city  beaux  and  belles  when  the  opera  fieaacm 
draws  near,  or  when  the  commencement  of  a  more  than  commonly 
magnificent  round  of  parties  awaits  them. 

Having  issued  invitations  for  the  neighboring  '  fellers  and  gals '  to 
meet  at  his  house  upon  a  certain  evening,  to  assist  at  an  apple-cutting, 
the  farmer  and  his  men  repair  to  the  orchard,  and  carefully  gather  idl 
the  apples  which  are  sour  and  unfit  for  table-fruit,  into  clean,  sweet 
tubs  and  barrels.  In  tlie  mean  time  the  house- wife  bakes  some  forty  or 
fifty  stunly,  thick-crusted  apple-pies,  and  also  sees  to  it  that  a  bairel  of 
new  or  *  sweet '  cider  sits  in  some  cool,  convenient  place  in  the  cellar. 
In  the  afternoon  preceding  the  festal  evening,  the  family  supper  is  dis- 
patclied  by  foiur  o'clock,  when  the  kitchen  is  cleared  of  all  its  foniiture, 
kettle^,  dishes,  and  other  cooking-gear,  thorouglily  swept  and  cleaned 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  its  floor  plentifully  decorated  with  quaint  de- 
vices of  white  sand.     Seats  of  boards  and  blocks  are  now  conrtnioted 
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along  the  kitchen-walls,  while  barrels,  tubs,  and  heaps  of  apples,  be- 
side baskets  and  boxes  containing  knives,  are  conveniently  dispersed 
throughout  the  room.  At  sun-down  the  kitchen-doors  are  thrown  wide 
open,  some  six  or  eight  candles  are  lighted,  and  dressed  in  clean  frocks 
and  snow-white  aprons  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters  seat  themselves 
near  the  principal  entrance,  and  filling  their  laps  with  apples,  proceed 
to  pare  the  same  in  a  leisurely,  degagee  manner  while  waiting  for  the 
guests. 

Scarcely  has  the  sun  declined  beneath  the  horizon,  when  troops  of 
rural  beaux  and  belles  come  flocking  into  the  yard,  and  having  saluted 
the  hostess,  pass  into  the  house  ;  and  while  the  ladies  thrust  their  sun- 
bonnets  into  their  pockets,  and  at  once  seat  themselves,  the  gentlemen 
hunt  up  knives,  fill  the  fair  ones*  laps  with  apples,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments all  are  busy  with  the  work  of  paring  and  cutting  up  the  fruit. 
While,  as  we  have  said,  apple-cuttings  furnish  the  most  delightful  of 
all  pleasures  known  to  our  young  people,  the  kitchen  is  soon  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  and  on  this  occasion  our  nymphs  and  swains  are 
careful  to  wear  their  choicest  graces  and  apparel.  The  beaux,  it  will 
be  obsei'ved,  are  one  and  all  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  with  the  bottoms  of 
their  pantaloons  well  rolled  up,  and  sitting  very  close  beside  their  re- 
spective lady-loves,  furnish  them  with  successive  supplies  of  the  largest 
and  fairest  ^  apples  (which  sort  are  most  easily  pared  and  quartered) 
with  all  possible  flourish  and  gay  courtesy.  As  a  point  of  more  im- 
portance than  any,  each  Adonis  wears  his  hat  continually,  (by  which 
custom  the  looker-on  is  regaled  with  a  curious  spectacle  of  intermingled 
and  antique,  bell  and  steeple-crowns,)  and  although  this  fashion  con- 
ceals the  greater  portion  of  each  gallant's  hair,  yet  that  which  is  ex- 
posed to  view  is  certain  to  be  shining  with  grease,  while  the  lower  ends 
thereof  are  curled  inward  toward  the  neck  with  a  nicety  and  regularity 
that  can  only  result  from  the  exercise  of  great  practice  and  pains. 

It  is  among  the  fairer  portion  of  the  company,  however,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  most  -marked  display  and  coquetry,  and  the  boldest  and 
most  knowing  of  these  (inasmuch  as  they  have,  perhaps,  had  their  na- 
tions enlarged  and  stimulated  by  passing  a  few  summer  weeks  as  *  help ' 
at  some  Cape- Island  Hotel,  where  city  gallants  and  ladies  were  plenti- 
ful) will  probably  be  arrayed  in  red  and  blue  flannel  polka-jackets, 
and  cheap  yellow  and  brown  kid  shoes,  while  their  foreheads  will  bo 
seen  to  be  quite  covered  with  dainty  specimens  of  that  peculiar  species 
of  curl  commonly  called  *  beau-catchers.'  The  damsels  possessing  less 
confidence  and  knowledge  than  the  above,  are  fain  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  clean  *  Sunday  '  calico  frocks,  and  green-silk  aprons,  and  the  clus- 
ters of  glass  and  sealing-wax  beads,  which  glitter  from  about  their  full, 
sun-burnt  throats. 

As  in  all  other  assemblies,  some  members  of  the  company  attract  far 
more  attention  and  consideration  than  others.  Thus,  a  hare-brained 
oyster-man,  or  the  stage-driver,  (and  by  very  superior  diplomacy  this 
latter  personage  is  sometimes  entrapped  for  the  greater  dehght  of  these 
entertainments,)  with  their  stories  of  novel  tattle,  awful  accidents,  and 
strange  sights,  receive  the  same  homage  of  wonder  and  awe  that  le* 
fined  city-circles  usually  accord  to  '  strangers  of  distinction.^    A  young 
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caipenter  or  shingle-maker,  earning  some  twenty  or  thirty  dollan  per 
month,  is  viewed  by  the  ladies  in  &e  light  of  an  almost  matchless  otm 
parti  ;  and  furthermore  the  covetousness  with  which  they  gaze  at  him 
quite  equals  that  filling  the  heart  of  a  fashionable  city  b^e,  when  a 
dashing  and  handsome  millionaire  sweeps  before  her  eyes.  These  an 
the  male  heroes  of  apple-cuttings,  and  the  other  gentlemen  are  patroo- 
ized  and  esteemed  in  exact  proportion  as  their  tastes  and  habits  ap- 
proach those  aficcted  by  the  acknowledged  models  ;  but  as  for  the  de- 
cayed clam-digger,  or  eel-fisherman,  who  besides  being  addicted  to 
'  coon '  hunting  and  fiddle-playing,  is  perhaps  endowed  with  a  led- 
pimpled  face,  and  a  quenchless  thirst  for  whidcey ;  for  him  there  is  no 
honor  or  adulation  whatever,  and  the  luckless  wight  is  shunned  and 
contemned  as  completely  as  a  broken  roui  or  rich  tallow-chandler 
would  be  at  Almacks. 

Among  the  nymphs  too,  most  marked  distinctions  exist.  Thon 
wearing  the  polka-jackets  —  since  they  are  at  times  wanton  and  afiaeft 
simpering  and  killing  looks  —  draw  upon  themselves  certain  rough  en- 
comiums, which  when  duly  translated  into  the  fashionable  tongue,  mean 
that  they  are  highly  elegant  and  distingue.  Those  of  a  retiring  dis- 
position, but  reputed  to  be  handy  with  the  needle  and  spinning-wheel, 
and  good  house-keepers  withal,  are  referred  to  with  the  same  signifi- 
cance which  the  city-blood  expresses  when,  as  lounging  through  a  ball- 
room, he  pronounces  such  pretty  and  modest  girls  as  chance  to  be  at 
once  poor  and  given  to  piano-playing,  '  slow,  but  devilishly  well  accom- 
plished.' It  is  to  the  daughters  of  well-to-do  farmers  however,  that  the 
men  pay  their  greatest  homage ;  for  these  lasses  will  some  day  fall 
heiresses  to  many  a  rood  of  sand-field  and  sapling-timber ;  and  aa  a  mle 
our  Jersey  swains  work  far  too  hard  for  their  money  not  to  be  aware  of 
the  ease,  to  say  nothing  of  the  '  position '  and  '  respectability '  which  a 
marriage  with  one  of  these  maidens  would  bring  them. 

Wondering  and  laughing  at  the  talk  of  the  oyster-man  and  stage- 
driver,  giving  and  taking  many  a  sly  joke,  squeeze  of  the  hand,  or  other 
token  of  frolicksomeness  and  fun  that  shall  accord  with  the  estaUiflfaed 
etiquette,  and  all  the  while  cutting  and  paring  apples,  as  thongh  their 
very  lives  depended  upon  their  cfibrts,  the  company  will  have  been  nor 
rcmittingly  busy  for  some  two  or  three  hours,  when  lo  !  the  fact  be- 
comes suddenly  manifest  that  the  store  of  fruit  is  utterly  exhausted ; 
and  now,  as  some  half-dozen  girls  spring  to  their  feet,  and  briskly  ply 
a  half-dozen  brooms,  the  nimblest  of  the  men  remove  the  nmnennia  re- 
ceptacles containing  the  quartered  fruit,  and  follow  the  sweepera  with 
a  fresh  strewing  of  sand  :  and  no  sooner  are  things  put  to  rights  onoe 
more,  and  the  guests  again  seated,  then  a  couple  of  bockets  of  eider 
and  several  trays  of  pies  are  passed  about  among  them. 

Having  thoroughly  refreshed  themselves  with  cider  and  applo-piOi 
the  stage-driver  and  three  of  the  most  rollicking  oyster-men  present,  give 
a  concerted  wink  to  some  scape-goat  of  a  fiddle-player  (who  all  the 
evening  has  probably  been  sneaking  in  the  Coventry  of  some  one  of  the 
kitchen  recesses,)  and  when  this  personage  (too  happy  to  find  himsdf 
of  importance  at  last)  has  struck  up  one  of  his  merriest  airs,  the  aftn^ 
eaid  gentlemen  deposit  their  hats  in  the  ohimney-oomer,  and 
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oualy  take  their  places  on  the  kitchen-floor,  to  electrify  the  company 
with  the  performance  of  a  dance  greatly  admired  throughout  our 
country  side,  and  commonly  called  a  straight-four. 

duite  certain  the  straight-four  as  it  exists  among  us  preserves  all  its 
ancient  features  entirely  uncomipt,  and  having  frequently  heard  most 
doleful  complaints  in  other  localities,  on  account  of  the  desecrating  in- 
novations with  which  it  has  generally  been  defaced  of  late,  we  may  be 
excused  for  giving  a  rather  minute  description  of  its  style  as  known  to 
our  best  and  purest  dancers.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  it  is  per- 
formed by  four  males  ;  and  our  stage-drivers  and  oyster-men  are  one 
and  all  peculiarly  famous  for  their  skilful  knowledge  of  the  same. 
Upon  taking  the  floor,  our  friends  (and  they  are  already  up,  by-the-by) 
range  themselves  into  two  opening  columns,  the  confix)nting  heads  of 
which  are  composed  of  the  stage-driver  and  the  nimblest  of  the  oyster- 
men.  Having  resolutely  eyed  each  other  for  a  moment  or  two,  the 
pair  standing  face  to  face,  simultaneously  throw  back  their  heads,  re- 
lax the  muscles  of  their  arms  so  completely  that  these  limbs  shall  flap 
freely  hither  and  thither  at  the  shghtest  motion  of  the  body,  (a  happy 
aptness  in  this  proceeding  is  considered  to  be  a  point  of  most  enviable 
accomplishment,)  and  slightly  bending  their  knees,  commence  shuffling 
their  feet  in  time  with  the  fiddle,  while  the  rearward  parties  remaining 
quite  stationary  chew  tobacco  without  cessation,  and  internally  revolve 
many  doubts  and  hopes  as  to  the  eflect  of  their  own  display  when  the 
same  shall  come  to  pass. 

At  first  the  shuffling  of  the  stage-driver  and  his  rival  oyster-man  is  of 
a  mild  character,  and  somewhat  spiritless  ;  but  as  the  fiddle  increases 
its  vigor  and  liveliness,  the  dancers  become  inspired  ere  long,  and  are 
moved  to  actions  of  considerable  brilhancy.  Thus,  instead  of  easily 
shuffling  on  both  feet,  the  stage-driver  perhaps  elevates  one  foot  high  in 
the  air,  and  shaking  this  with  the  utmost  spirit,  dehvers  himself  of  an 
energetic  round  of  ibrward  and  backward  hops  on  the  other ;  while,  not 
to  be  out-done,  the  oyster-man  stiffly  raises  himself  on  his  toes,  and  art- 
fully spins  round  and  round  about  flke  a  whirligig.  Having  disported 
themselves  in  this  manner  for  some  five  or  six  minutes,  these  gentle- 
men (chiefly  in  consideration  of  their  chafing  comrades)  bow  their 
heads,  throw  up  their  arms,  pass  each  other  on  their  right  hands,  in  a 
aeries  of  long  circling  scuffs,  and  coming  at  length  to  the  opposite  wall, 
are  amply  served  with  cider  and  pie  by  some  enamored  nymph,  while 
the  as  yet  unemployed  dancers  advance  and  take  up  the  sport  most 
eagerly. 

The  evolutions  of  the  second  couple  will  no  doubt  vary  fix)m  those 
executed  by  the  first,  since  before  surrendering  their  places  they  will 
probably  have  caused  no  little  suspension  of  breath  among  the  com- 
pany, by  jumping  many  times  high  in  the  air,  and  clapping  their  heels 
together  most  resonantly.  This  feat  you  may  be  sure  is  not  lost  on  the 
itage-d river  ;  for  in  his  turn  to  take  the  floor  he  frantically  shouts  for 
the  fiddle-player  to  increase  the  speed  of  his  music  to  the  utmost ;  which 
being  done,  our  hero  repeatedly  throws  his  feet  up  to  a  level  with  his 
head,  the  while  snapping  his  fingers  so  loudly  that  at  first  you  suppose 
eome  one  to  be  cracking  a  whip.  The  Utter  caper  naturally  inspire! 
the  oyster-men  to  fresh  novelties,  such  as  splitting  their  trowseiB,  by 
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kicking  at  the  kitchen  mantcl-picce,  or  some  other  unattainable  height, 
and  overtaken  by  the  shame  of  this  misfortune,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
heat,  fatip:ue,  and  loss  of  -wind  under  which  they  labor,  a  pair  of  these 
worthies  are  fain  to  withdraw  from  the  sport  altogether,  thus  leaving 
the  stage-driver  and  his  rival  oystcr-mau  to  win  whatever  laurels  they 
may. 

Beiiitr  now  alone  on  the  floor,  with  all  eyes  steadily  resting  upon 
tliem,  the  opposing  dancers  strain  every  nerve  to  outnlo  each  other. 
Without  permitting  themselves  a  second's  rest,  (for  so  long  as  the  fiddle 
can  be  heard,  they  dare  not  indulge  in  the  slightest  pause  save  at  great 
expense  of  reputation,)  they  strip  the  perspiration  from  their  foreheads 
with  their  bent  fore-fingers,  tear  open  their  waistcoats  and  shirts,  and 
shuflle  and  jig  it  most  ravishingly.  But  the  honors  are  sure  to  be  borne 
ofl*  by  the  stage-driver,  strengthened  and  accomplished  as  he  is  by  an 
almost  nightly  practice  of  his  darling  amusement  at  the  road-side  tav- 
erns ;  and  after  amusing  the  company  for  a  full  hour,  vn\h  various  in- 
genious kinds  of  shufflings  and  pirouettings,  he  suddenly  cuts  a  pigeon- 
wing  abounding  in  the  most  intricate  sinuosities,  with  such  inefiable 
spirit  and  grace,  that  the  room  rings  with  the  loudest  bursts  of  admira- 
tion, and  the  oyster-man  is  forced  to  acknowledge  himself  beaten,  a}d 
thus  retires  from  the  field  utterly  crest-fallen.  Thus  victorious,  our  hero 
is  worsliipped  as  an  idol.  Tlie  men  one  and  all  praise  his  powers  of 
wind  and  endurance,  and  the  girls  over-load  him  with  presents,  consist- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  of  woollen  stockings  of  their  own  knitting,  sweet, 
red  apples,  and  eel-skin  *  snappers  *  (to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  his 
whip-lash)  plaited  by  their  own  fair  hands. 

Fairly  overcome  with  the  favors  thus  showered  upon  him,  the  stage- 
driver  at  length  suggests,  that  the  whole  company  at  once  take  part  in 
the  games  and  plays  usual  to  the  occasions.  These  latter  diversions 
are  of  various  character,  and  proceed  afler  many  different  methods ; 
but  in  one  way  or  other  they  are  all  games  of  forfeits,  which  are  never 
satisfied  or  redeemed,  save  through   the  medium  of  plentiful  kisses. 

The  most  favorite  of  these  games  is  called  '  Wild  Injun,'  and  is 
played  as  follows.  A  long  piece  of  rope  liaving  been  procured,  the 
guests  form  a  wide  circle,  and  while  one  of  the  gentlemen  is  selected 
to  stand  in  the  centre  thereof,  the  remainder  of  the  company  keep  the 
rope  in  steady,  progressive  motion  through  their  fingers.  While  engaged 
in  this  wise,  it  is  supposed  that  the  attention  of  every  body  is  fully  en- 
grossed with  his  ostensible  work ;  and  thus  "with  the  first  opportuniW 
the  gallant  of  tlie  centre  seizes  any  lady  on  whom  he  can  biBst  lay  his 
hands,  and  kisses  her  most  ardently.  By  this  feat  he  wins  his  freedom 
from  confinement,  while  the  nymph  is  condemned  to  take  his  place. 
In  order  to  escape  from  her  duress,  the  damsel  in  question  must  cun- 
ningly contrive  to  touch  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  his  hands  ;  and  having 
at  last  succeeded  in  this,  she  strives  to  effect  her  exit  from  the  area  of 
the  ring  before  the  youth  over  whom  she  lias  gained  the  advantage  has 
time  to  enter  the  same ;  for,  failing  in  this,  tho  dew  of  her  lips  will 
bo  again  most  prodigally  ravished. 

Naturally  enough,  this  game  soon  excites  the  utmost  ardor  on  the 
part  of  the  players,  and  at  its  height  it  abounds  with  screams,  laughter. 
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plant  their  salutations  full  and  fair  on  the  ladies'  lips,  and  without 
meeting  more  than  a  becoming  show  of  resistance,  (indeed  the  careful 
observer  will  see  those  of  the  stage^lriver  and  thriving  carpenter  ar- 
dently and  abundantly  returned,)  fiie  miserable  fiddle^player  is  forced 
to  battle  both  long  and  stoutly,  ere  his  rough  cheek  meets  even  the  back 
of  some  fair  one's  neck. 

Engaged  in  pastimes  of  this  seductive  nature,  the  hour  of  twelve 
(pealed  from  the  old  family  clock  keeping  grim  watch  in  the  comer) 
soon  surprises  the  revellers,  when  the  farmer  invites  them  to  another 
refreshment  of  cider  and  applepie,  and  this  finished,  he  sets  himself 
to  most  extravagant  yawning,  while  his  wife  afiects  to  nod  in  her  chair, 
as  if  quite  overcome  with  drowsiness. 

Admonished  by  these  gentle  hints,  the  girls  hasten  to  put  their  bon- 
nets on  ;  and  at  length  each  Strephon,  as  linked  to  his  favorite  Chloe, 
bawls  out  a  loud  and  indiscriminate  good-night,  and  takes  his  departure. 

Although  the  apple-cutting  festival  has  now  drawn  to  a  close,  yet 
the  night's  entertainment  is  by  no  means  finished,  for  each  couple  will 
now  deliver  themselves  over  to  a  season  of  the  most  seductive  and  de- 
licious of  all  diversions  known  to  youth,  namely,  courtship  or  *  spark- 
ing ; '  and  having  at  length  reached  her  patemal  kitchen,  each  nymph 
invites  her  swain  to  repose  himself  for  a  while  ;  and  when  the  kind- 
hearted  creature  has  lighted  a  candle,  and  hid  the  same  behind  some 
screen,  (in  order  that  the  apartment  may  be  suffused  with  a  dim,  senti- 
mental glow,  proper  to  the  occasion,)  both  rest  themselves  on  the  broad, 
ancestral  '  settle,'  and  until  the  peep  of  day,  the  fortunate  gallant  has 
full  liberty  to  decline  his  head  upon  the  fair  one's  lap,  and  vent  all  the 
sighs,  endearments,  and  soft  nothings,  with  which  he  may  be  inspired. 

Should  Strephon  demean  himself  approvedly  *  nice,'  and  enjoy  a  gen- 
eral reputation  of  hopefulness  and  promise,  he  may  perhaps  be  regaled 
with  a  piece  of  pie,  and  a  fond  embrace  from  his  enchantress,  when  the 
cock  crows,  (at  which  signal  he  is  forced  to  take  his  departure,)  and 
these  favors  are  the  most  extreme  that  '  sparking '  allows ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  freedom  with  which  our  maidens  may  at  times  com- 
port themselves  in  public,  their  hearts  are  but  simple,  and  far  purer 
than  most  Parisian-bred  gentlemen  would  imagine. 

As  our  customs  thus  furnish  great  great  freedom  of  intercourse  among 
our  young  people,  and  as  a  living  is  easily  gained  in  this  region,  all  our 
boys  and  girls  are  commonly  married,  and  settled  in  life,  ere  they  have 
well  cast  their  teens  ;  and  ^s  prominent  feature  of  our  social  habitua- 
tion is  generally  attended  with  the  happiest  results  ;  for  with  industry 
the  youthful  couples  are  enabled  to  enjoy  every  needful  comfort,  and  as 
a  fruit  of  their  primitive  ways,  they  are  blest  with  the  rudest  health,  and 
usually  dwell  upon  the  earth  until  surrounded  by  their  children  even  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  But  although  early  and  happy  mar- 
riages are  the  rule  of  our. country  life,  yet  here,  as  well  as  in  idl  other 
places  under  the  sun.  Love  dispenses  pain  as  well  as  rapture ;  and 
more  than  once  during  the  last  decade,  our  community  has  been  called 
to  grieve  over  the  amours  of  some  oyster-man  and  wood-land  maiden, 
which  in  a  different  wise,  to  be  sure,  but  to  the  same  extent,  neverthe- 
less, proved  as  hapless  and  fatal  as  those  of  Juliet  and  her  Eomeo. 
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THE        LOST        EXPLORERS. 

^After  long  and  fhiitlcss  searches  for  Sir  Jonx  Fsankuk  and  his  crews,  by  English  and  Am«i^' 
ican  vxpodiUons,  their  remains  were  at  last  discovered  In  the  month  of  Angost,  185S,  on  and  near 
Montreal  laland.  In  lat  6S*  norths  by  a  party  of  foarteen  men  commanded  by  Messrs  Stewaxt 
and  Anderson,  sent  out  by  the  Governor  of  tho  ]Iudson*s  Bay  Company.  Their  bones  lie  bmled 
In  the  sand  within  an  extent  of  twelve  miles.  Tho  region  is  represented  to  be  dreary  In  the  ex- 
treme ;  not  a  blado  of  grass  nor  a  stick  of  timber  to  bo  seen.  No  game  of  any  kind  oonld  b* 
fonnd.* 

Far  in  the  frozen  zone,  where,  piled  for  ever, 

Hugo  cn*atal  mountains  pierce  tho  clear,  cold  sky, 
And  lieldsof  ice,  no  summer's  warmth  can  sever, 
Unchanging  lie: 

Far  from  the  Esquimaux*  rude  moss-dad  dwelling, 

O'er  sens  untraverscd  by  his  light  canoe, 
Bones  bleaching  in  the  snow  a  tale  are  telling, 
Tearful  yet  true  I 

A  desert  isle,  washed  by  tho  Northern  ocean, 

There  frowns  deHanco  to  adventurous  pride : 
Frost-bound  in  silence,  naught  of  life  or  motion 
Adorns  its  side. 

No  sound  is  heard,  save  when  the  winds  of  winter 

Howl  round  its  wastes  and  sweep  its  lonely  shore, 
Or  drifting  icebergs  fiercely  crash  and  splinter, 
With  sullen  roar. 

On  that  drear  coast,  brave  men  who  vainly  cherished. 

Longings  again  to  tread  their  native  kind, 
"With  watcliing  worn,  by  cold  and  hunger  perished  — 
A  noble  bond  I 

Crushed  in  by  moving  floe  or  torn  asunder, 

Their  vessels  sunk  beneath  the  treacherous  wave, 
As  tho  crews  tied,  in  mute  suspense  and  wonder, 
A  watery  grave. 

Days,  montlis.  and  years  upon  that  Arctic  island, 
they  bore  the  blinding  snow  and  piercing  gale, 
But  never  saw  from  shoro  or  icy  highbnd 

The  distant  sail  1 

The  circling  sun,  in  low  rays  fieiintly  beaming; 

No  genial  glow  of  summer  round  them  spread, 
And  at  his  set,  the  phantom  lights  were  streaming 
Far  over  head. 


In  that  long  polar  night,  with  many  a  stoiy 

Of  perils  past,  they  wbiled  the  wintry  hoar, 
Or  suug  the  ancient  songs  of  England's  gloiy, 

T1<kr  fiunA  Affwl  vw 
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Storm,  darkness,  cold  and  solitude  defying, 

By  pangs  of  gnawing  hunger  only  moved, 
Each  lived  to  cheer  his  fellow-man,  and  dying. 

Still  faithful  proved. 

When,  bending  o*er  the  couch  of  the  departing. 

To  hear  in  whispered  accents,  Iwmt !  farewell  f 
From  every  hollow  eye,  the  tear  just  starting, 
Froze  ere  it  fell. 

The  last  sad  rites  performed  with  true  devotion, 

They  carved  his  name  with  unavailing  care 

Upon  the  ice-mound  rused  beside  that  ocean, 

In  lone  despair. 

Thus,  one  by  one  they  died,  the  few  true-hearted, 

Worthier  by  far  of  Albion's  honored  page 
Than  they  who  fought  and  bled,  whose  souls  departed 
In  battle  rage. 

What  though  no  marble  tell  their  tragic  story 
To  ice-bound  mariners  o'er  the  Northern  sea, 
And  wailing  winds  around  the  landscape  hoary 
Their  requiem  bo? 

Where'er  their  country's  banner  proudly  flying 

In  foreign  climes,  declares  her  world-wide  sway, 
Pew  of  her  sons  can  boast  of  fame  undying 

Greater  than  they. 

Long  as  that  isle  shall  lie,  by  man  forsaken. 
And  awe  the  mariner  near  its  rugged  side, 
The  names  of  those  who  rest  there  shall  awaken 
A  nation's  pride. 

Columbia's  Franklin  taught  the  bolt  from  heaven 

To  rush  to  earth  along  its  harmless  path : 
By  him  of  England  warning  sad  was  given 

By  lingering  death. 

True  patriots  they :  none  sought  with  higher  daring 

To  rule  the  wave  or  lightning  fierce  to  tame, 
And  kindred  lands,  though  severed  wide,  are  sharing 
Their  common  fame. 

Then  haste  the  day  when  skill  with  science  blending 

In  arts  of  peace,  shall  join  each  distant  e^ore. 
And  through  the  chain  electric  we  are  sending 

Kind  words  once  more. 

While  Britain  loves  to  praise  the  bold  endeavor 

Of  youthful  hope,  to  brave  the  polar  gloom, 
Be  it  our  care  and  pride  to  guard  for  ever 

Her  veteran's  tomb. 
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THE     FLORAL     SOIREE. 


AT  TQE  AUTIIOU  OV  *TIIE  WAS  IN  TUB  WISC-CELLAB,*  IX  TUB  LAST  JULY  KHICKBBDOCKEB. 


The  Glow-worm  and  the  Fire-fly  vied  with  each  other  in  the  bright 
rays  they  emitted.  The  Limar-bow  threw  aromid  coquettish  though 
radiant  glances ;  while  clearly  and  steadily  shone  the  Star-of-Bethle- 
hem  :  all  combining  to  illuminate  most  brilliantly  the  parterre  where 
the  flowers  were  to  assemble.  The  cards  of  invitation  ehcited  a  buas 
of  admiration,  they  were  fo  tastefully  prepared  on  rose-colored  leaves, 
perfumed  with  the  odor  of  a  thousand  flowers.  The  hour  arrives ;  and 
each  flower,  arrayed  in  all  her  pristine  loveliness,  joins  the  gay  circle. 
First  came,  impatient  of  delay,  shaking  from  them  tlie  snow-flakes  as 
they  fell,  the  Crocuses  :  there  they  stood,  shivering  in  their  gauze  dresses 
of  purple,  white,  and  yellow  hue.  Poor  Miss  Snowdrop,  sufltjring  from 
cliill-blains,  came  limping  in,  supported  by  the  Anemones,*  whose  dresses 
were  terribly  torn  by  the  -wind  ;  and  close  behind,  endeavoring  to  hide 
themselves  from  the  gaze  of  the  crowd,  crept  the  Blue  Violets,  twin 
sisters,  who  were  amazed  that  they,  of  such  humble  origin,  should  be 
selected  on  such  a  grand  occasion  :  but  in  gratitude  they  shed  such  a 
sweet  fragrance  around,  that  all  were  anxious  to  cultivate  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  indeed,  tliey  have  ever  since  been  celebrated  for  their 
sweet  breath. 

The  Daflbdils,  though  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  jaundice, 
and  yellow  as  an  orange,  vowed  they  would  not  miss  such  an  enter- 
tainment ;  and  witli  their  cousins,  the  Orange  Phenixes,  the  NarcissoB, 
audi  he  Jonquils,  made  quite  a  showy  api>earanco  :  and  then  there  was 
a  large  family  of  Hyacinths,  some  single  ones  among  them,  in  pretty 
costumes,  and  highly  perfumed.  The  dear  little  Four-o'clocks  were  tcy- 
uig  their  best  to  keep  their  eyes  open,  being  unaccustomed  to  such  late 
hours ;  and  the  Evening  Primrose  declared  she  had  slept  all  day  to 
enable  her  to  shine  the  better  all  night ;  and  so  had  her  aunt,  Night- 
blooming  Cereus,  who  was  to  chapcrone  her.  Just  then  there  was 
quite  a  commotion,  and  in  walked  gay,  gaudy,  flaunting  Mrs.  Tulip, 
witli  an  immense  family  in  her  train  —  a  scentless  race,  dressed  within 
an  inch  of  their  lives.  In  juxtaposition  with  this  dashing  group  stood 
lovely  Lily  of  the  Valley,  arrayed  in  spotless  white,  with  a  broad  man- 
tle of  green,  to  protect  her  from  the  night-air's  chill.  She  looked  so 
pure  and  fragile  that  the  young  pitied  and  loveil  her,  and  the  old  shook 
their  heads  and  feared  she  was  not  long  for  this  world.  The  lacka- 
duisacal  and  aflected  Honeysuckles  scorned  to  sit  bolt  upright,  but  would 
lean  and  loll  against  the  chairs  and  the  mantel,  looking  sickishly  sweet 
u])on  all  who  came  near  ;  and  die-a-way  Miss  Morning  Glory,  appear- 
ing as  though  she  could  not  survive  the  night ;  and  spinster  MissWaU- 

•  Commonly  calicd  Wln4-flow#r. 
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flower,  a  lady  of  an  uncertain  age,  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  obsti- 
nately retained  her  seat  in  the  comer,  all  the  while  eyeing  a  score  of 
bachelors  opposite,  whose  *  Buttons '  shone  resplendently.  By  this  time 
the  excitement  became  intense,  all  awaiting  in  breathless  expectation 
the  arrival  of  Madame  Rose,  allowed  the  world  over  to  be  the  queen  of 
beauty.  In  she  glided,  with  a  train  of  seventy  or  more  of  her  connec- 
tions, and  beautiful  in  all  their  ramifications.  They  had  assembled  for 
the  occasion  from  their  diflerent  homes,  from  Damascus,  from  Persia, 
and  from  Japan  ;  from  the  Prairies,  6rom  England,  and  from  Scotland. 
It  was  wonderful  to  observe  the  variety  and  texture  of  their  costumes, 
and  to  discern  the  strong  family  likeness  between  them.  Some  of  the 
young  scions  wore  their  spurs,  and  were  continually  pricking  the  com- 
pany ;  indeed  a  small  war  like  to  have  ensued  between  two  of  the 
party,  belonging  to  the  York  and  Lancaster  branches ;  an  ofl^set  of  one 
having  wounded  a  sprig  of  nobility  just  budding  into  flowerhood,  yoimg 
Moss  Rose,  all  whiskered  and  moustached,  by  which  he  nearly  lost  a 
limb.  There  was  Bridal  Rose,  she  who  married  Count  Le  Marque, 
and  his  sister  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,*  of  immense  proportions ;  and 
the  Baltimore  belle,  and  she  from  Michigan,  and  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
Hundred-leaved  Rose ;  alas  I  what  an  elaborate  toilet  was  hers.  It 
was  curious  to  see  the  effect  of  the  entrance  of  this  party  upon  many 
of  the  guests ;  some  sneezed  incessantly,  some  coughed,-  while  tears 
came  into  the  eyes  of  others,  and  many  were  seized  with  a  deadly  faintr 
ness.  Daylily  swooned  outright,  and  died  the  next  morning.  Poor  Miss 
Chamomile  was  trodden  under  foot  and  bruised  dreadfully  ;  when  most 
opportunely  arrived  Mrs.  Balm,  a  homely  matron,  but  of  an  excellent 
heart.  She  came  with  her  pockets  full  of  nostrums  and  recipes  of 
every  kind.  She  professed  to  have  a  panacea  for  every  wo,  a  balm 
for  every  wound  ;  indeed  a  specific  for  all  the  ills  flowers  are  heir  to. 
She  was  assisted  by  Bindweed,  a  winsome  country-lass,  who  plucked 
from  the  Cotton-plant  and  downy  Thistle  materials  to  stop  the  wound. 
The  sensitive  Mimosa  shrank  from  the  crowd,  and  recoiled  with  horror 
at  the  war  among  the  Roses.  And  Monk's  Hood,  drawing  his  cowl  more 
closely,  turned  his  back  upon  the  world  and  its  vanities.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  parterre  was  a  rustic  group,  fresh  from  the  rural  districts, 
people  of  solid  worth,  but  of  no  pretensions  to  fashion.  The  Messrs. 
Sunflower,  tall,  yellow,  oily-looking  fellows,  who  had  a  way  of  turning 
themselves  to  the  light,  as  though  to  show  their  seedy  faces;  and 
gawky,  stiff  Misses  Hollyhock,  in  their  bran-new  brick-colored  dre^es. 
A  gossiping  old  couple,  Mesdames  Rue  and  Wormwood,  sipping  their 
tea,  descanting  upon  the  follies  of  the  age,  and  making  wry  faces  and 
bitter  remarks  of  those  who  were  more  admired  than  themselves.  And 
old  "Witch  Hazel,  quite  disguised  for  these  temperate  days,  with  his  bot- 
tle under  his  arm,  labelled  *  Pond's  Extract,'  just  so  as  to  deceive.  Dr. 
Boneset  was  discoursing  eloquently  of  herbaceous  and  deciduous  plants, 
also  advising  his  young  friends  Catnip  and  Spearmint  to  beware  of 
juleps  of  all  kinds  ;  while  hypocritical  Bittersweet  listened  attentively 
with  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  intending  to  give  a  stab  in  the  dark 

*  Th«  largest  roM  known. 
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THE     FLORAL     SOIREE. 

BY  TUE  AUTIIOU  OK  'TUE  WAB  IX  TUB  WIXE-CKLLAB,*  IX  TUB  LAST  JULT  KHICKBBBOCKEB. 


The  Glow-worm  and  the  Fire-fly  vied  with  each  other  in  the  bright 
rays  they  emitted.  Tlie  Lunar-bow  threw  around  coquettish  though 
radiant  pflances ;  while  clearly  and  steadily  shone  the  Star-of-Bethle- 
hem  :  all  combining  to  illuminate  most  brilliantly  the  parterre  where 
the  flowers  were  to  assemble.  The  cards  of  invitation  elicited  a  buzz 
of  admiration,  they  were  so  tastefully  prepared  on  rose-colored  leaves, 
perfumed  with  the  odor  of  a  thousand  flowers.  The  hour  arrives ;  and 
each  flower,  arrayed  in  all  her  pristine  loveliness,  joins  the  gay  circle. 
First  came,  impatient  of  delay,  shaking  from  them  the  snow-flakes  as 
they  fell,  the  Crocuses  :  there  they  stood,  shivering  in  their  gauze  dresses 
of  purple,  white,  and  yellow  hue.  Poor  Miss  Snowdrop,  suffering  fix)m 
chill- blains,  came  limping  in,  su])ported  by  the  Anemones,*  whose  dresses 
were  terribly  torn  by  the  "nind  ;  and  close  behind,  endeavoring  to  hide 
themselves  from  the  gaze  of  the  crowd,  crept  the  Blue  Violets,  twin 
sisters,  who  were  amazed  that  they,  of  such  humble  origin,  should  be 
selected  on  such  a  grand  occasion  :  but  in  gratitude  they  shed  such  a 
sweet  fragrance  around,  that  all  were  anxious  to  cultivate  their  ao- 
qujiintance ;  indeed,  they  have  ever  since  been  celebrated  for  their 
sweet  breath. 

The  Daflodils,  though  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  jaundice, 
an<l  yellow  as  an  orange,  vowed  they  would  not  miss  such  an  enter- 
tainment ;  and  with  their  cousins,  the  Orange  Phenixes,  the  Narcissos, 
and  the  Jonquils,  made  quite  a  showy  apjiearanco  :  and  then  there  was 
a  large  family  of  Hyacinths,  some  single  ones  among  them,  in  pretty 
costume?,  and  highly  perfumed.  The  dear  little  Four-o'clocks  were  try- 
ing their  best  to  keep  their  eyes  open,  being  unaccustomed  to  such  late 
hours  ;  and  the  Evening  Primrose  declared  she  had  slept  all  day  to 
enable  her  to  shine  the  better  all  night ;  and  so  had  her  aunt,  Night- 
blooming  Coreus,  who  was  to  chaperone  her.  Just  then  there  was 
quite  a  commotion,  and  in  walked  gay,  gaudy,  flaunting  Mrs.  Tulip, 
will  I  an  immense  family  in  her  train  —  a  scentless  race,  dressed  withm 
an  inch  of  their  lives.  In  juxtaposition  with  this  dashing  group  stood 
lovely  Lily  of  the  Valley,  arrayed  in  spotless  white,  with  a  broad  man- 
tle of  griHMi,  to  protect  her  from  the  niglit-air's  chill.  She  looked  so 
pure  and  Iragile  that  the  young  pitied  and  lovetl  her,  and  the  old  shook 
their  heads  and  feared  she  was  not  long  for  this  world.  The  lacka- 
daisacal  and  aflected  Honeysuckles  scorned  to  sit  bolt  upright,  but  would 
lean  and  loll  against  the  chairs  and  the  mantel,  looking  sickishly  sweet 
upon  all  who  came  near  ;  and  dio-a-way  Miss  Morning  Glory,  appear- 
ing as  though  she  could  not  survive  the  night ;  and  spinster  MissWaU- 

*  Commonly  called  Wiad-flnwer. 
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flower,  a  lady  of  an  iincertain  age,  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  obsti- 
nately retained  her  seat  in  the  comer,  all  the  while  eyeing  a  score  of 
bachelors  opposite,  whose  *  Buttons '  shone  resplendently.  By  this  time 
the  excitement  became  intense,  all  awaiting  in  breathless  expectation 
the  arrival  of  Madame  Rose,  allowed  the  world  over  to  be  the  queen  of 
beauty.  In  she  glided,  with  a  train  of  seventy  or  more  of  her  connec- 
tions, and  beautiful  in  all  their  ramifications.  They  had  assembled  for 
the  occasion  from  their  different  homes,  from  Damascus,  from  Persia, 
and  from  Japan  ;  from  the  Prairies,  from  England,  and  from  Scotland. 
It  was  wonderful  to  observe  the  variety  and  texture  of  their  costumes, 
and  to  discern  the  strong  family  likeness  between  them.  Some  of  the 
young  scions  wore  their  spurs,  and  were  continually  pricking  the  com- 
pany ;  indeed  a  small  war  like  to  have  ensued  between  two  of  the 
party,  belonging  to  the  York  and  Lancaster  branches ;  an  offset  of  one 
having  wounded  a  sprig  of  nobility  just  budding  into  flowerhood,  yoimg 
Moss  Rose,  all  whiskered  and  moustached,  by  which  he  nearly  lost  a 
limb.  There  was  Bridal  Rose,  she  who  married  Count  Le  Marque, 
and  his  sister  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,*  of  immense  proportions ;  and 
the  Baltimore  belle,  and  she  from  Michigan,  and  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
Hundred-leaved  Rose ;  alas  I  what  an  elaborate  toilet  was  hers.  It 
was  curious  to  see  the  effect  of  the  entrance  of  this  party  upon  many 
of  the  guests  ;  some  sneezed  incessantly,  some  coughed,-  while  tears 
came  into  the  eyes  of  others,  and  many  were  seized  with  a  deadly  faint- 
ness.  Daylily  swooned  outright,  and  died  the  next  morning.  Poor  Miss 
Chamomile  was  trodden  under  foot  and  bruised  dreadfully  ;  when  most 
opportunely  arrived  Mrs.  Balm,  a  homely  matron,  but  of  an  excellent 
heart.  She  came  with  her  pockets  full  of  nostrums  and  recipes  of 
every  kind.  She  professed  to  have  a  panacea  for  every  wo,  a  balm 
for  every  wound  ;  indeed  a  specific  for  all  the  ills  flowers  are  heir  to. 
She  was  assisted  by  Bindweed,  a  winsome  country-lass,  who  plucked 
from  the  Cotton-plant  and  downy  Thistle  materials  to  stop  the  wound. 
The  sensitive  Mimosa  shrank  from  the  crowd,  and  recoiled  with  horror 
at  the  war  among  the  Roses.  And  Monk's  Hood,  drawing  his  cowl  more 
closely,  turned  his  back  upon  the  world  and  its  vanities.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  parterre  was  a  rustic  group,  fresh  from  the  rural  districts, 
people  of  solid  worth,  but  of  no  pretensions  to  fashion.  The  Messrs. 
Sunflower,  tall,  yellow,  oily-looking  fellows,  who  had  a  way  of  turning 
themselves  to  the  light,  as  though  to  show  their  seedy  faces ;  and 
gawky,  stiff  Misses  Hollyhock,  in  their  bran-new  brick-colored  dresses. 
A  gossiping  old  couple,  Mesdames  Rue  and  Wormwood,  sipping  their 
tea,  descanting  upon  the  follies  of  the  age,  and  making  wry  faces  and 
bitter  remarks  of  those  who  were  more  admired  than  themselves.  And 
old  Witch  Hazel,  quite  disguised  for  these  temperate  days,  with  his  bot- 
tle imder  his  arm,  labelled  *  Pond's  Extract,'  just  so  as  to  deceive.  Dr. 
Boneset  was  di&coursing  eloquently  of  herbaceous  and  deciduous  plants, 
also  advising  his  young  friends  Catnip  and  Spearmint  to  beware  of 
juleps  of  all  kinds  ;  while  hypocritical  Bittersweet  listened  attentively 
with  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  intending  to  give  a  stab  in  the  dark 

*  Tb«  largest  roM  kDOwn. 
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TUE         SIREN         BELL 


BT  AXOXTXOrB,  XSQUIHK. 


I  DREAMT  that  I  heard  a  siron  boll, 

With  a  silvery  echo  clear, 
And  a  musical  cadence  sad  and  low, 
And  a  chime  of  tunes  I  did  not  know, 

And  I  held  mj  breath  to  hear. 


Marvellous  sweet  was  this  siren  bell, 
And  my  dreaming  soul  lay  still. 

As  the  sound  of  the  bell  came  over  the  lea, 

Chiming  over  joyously, 
Came  chiming  over  the  lea. 


It  put  me  in  mind  of  my  distant  home, 

"With  the  willows  hanging  low, 
And  tho  tinkling  brook  that  ran  in  the  shade. 
And  the  trouts  that  fled  fh>m  the  shadow  I  made 

To  the  darker  gulfe  below. 


And  it  called  to  my  mind  a  fair  little  maid 

"With  a  sweet  little  merry  blue  c^e. 
And  a  flood  of  streaming  yellow  hair 
Falling  down  her  shoulders  bare. 
As  she  looked  up  into  the  sky. 


A  sudden  fall  in  that  siren  bell. 
And  the  wind  lay  still  on  the  lea, 

And  again  I  saw  that  little  maid 

Gently  in  her  coffin  laid 
In  a  grave-yard  by  tho  sea. 


But  ahl  fond  Memory,  cease  thy  speU, 

For  sadness  dims  the  dream. 
And  hush  the  voice  of  that  siron  bell 
As  it  rings  its  music  down  tho  dell 
And  floats  it  on  tho  stream  I 


But  still  rings  on  that  siren  bell, 

And  ever  in  the  air 
A  choir  of  angel- voices  seem 
To  mingle  Btnngely  with  my  dreun 

OfldBONOUtiefiur. 
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WHAT       IS       IT      ALL      ABOUT? 

*  All  the  world  ^s  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  passengers.* 

BhAKSPBASS,  IjfPBOYXD  EoiTIOK. 

At  the  risk  of  being  stigmatized  by  Young  America  as  an  incorrigi- 
ble old  fog5%  I  nevertheless  feel  called  upon  to  confess  that  notwith- 
standing the  constant  clamor  about  the  march  of  mind,  the  progress  of 
the  age,  the  glorious  destiny  of  the  race  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff,  I 
often  (especially  when  suffering  from  i»digestion)  seriously  doubt 
whether,  after  all  the  fuss,  this  old  world  has  n't,  for  the  last  six  thou- 
sand years,  like  a  cat  in  a  fit,  been  diligently  pursiuBg  its  own  poste- 
rior :  or  in  other  words,  whether  that  boasted  air-line  route  to  human 
perfection  called  progress,  is  really  after  all  any  thing  more  than  a  cir- 
cular railway  of  long  radius.  There  is  certainly  a  most  suspicious  re- 
semblance among  many  of  the  objects  situated  at  distant  intervals  alon^ 
the  road,  a  resemblance  so  striking  that  it  can  be  e3q)lained  only  on  the 
circular  theory  above  mentioned,  or  one  very  analogous,  called  the  spiral 
railway  hypothesis,  which,  upon  further  reflection,  I  am  decidedly  in- 
clined to  adopt,  as  it  more  fully  reconciles  the  conflicting  phenomena, 
accounting  for  the  periodical  recurrence  of  the  same  objects,  and  at  the 
same  time  allows  a  slow  but  continuous  advancement.  Notwithstand- 
ing some  of  the  towns  along  the  line  of  the  road  have  been  re-christened, 
and  many  of  the  hotels  and  houses  have  been  repaired  and  re-painted, 
evidently  with  a  view  to  deceive  travellers  ;  yet  they  still  retain  so 
many  of  their  ori*rinal  features  as  to  make  their  identification  sure  if 
not  easy.  But  what  most  thoroughly  convinces  me  of  the  general 
truth  of  the  spiral  h}7)othesis  is  the  remarkable  reappearance  of  similar 
styles  of  dress.  If,  however,  the  majority  were  distinguished  for  any^ 
thing  more  than  their  extreme  absurdity  and  inoonvenienoe^  I  would 
williii^^'ly  reject  my  theory  as  untrue,  rather  than  doubt  for  aa  instant 
the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Lyceum  lecturers  and  Foiarth-of-July^ 
orators  (those  oracles  of  Young  America)  to  the  fact,  that  this  is  em- 
phatically an  age  of  progress.  But  really  I  find  it  impossible  to  make 
myself  believe  that  whole  nations,  basking  in  the  light  of  a  Christian. 
civilization,  and  distinguished  for  their  intelligence  and  ntilitarianism,. 
would,  for  the  mere  sake  of  change,  voluntarily  adopt  the  most  out- 
landish, inconvenient,  and  often  immodest  costumes,  whieh  their  ances- 
tors had  previously  tried  and  thrown  aside,  and  at  whieh  they  them- 
j^elves  had  oflen  laughed,  wondering  if  it  were  possible  that  sensible 
people  had  ever  worn  them.  If,  however,  there  are  any  who  can  brings 
themselves  to  believe  all  this,  which,  indeed,  on  the  rejection  of  the 
spiral  hypothesis  is  the  only  alternative  left  them,  they  must  also  ad- 
mit the  following :  That  one  nation  learns  nothiag  nom  the  expe- 
rience of  another  ;  that  posterity  repeats  the  follies  and  extravagances 
of  its  predecessors  ;  that  intelligent  and  immortal  beings  can,  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  make  unmitigated  fools  of  tliemselTeB,  and  that 
the  way  of  fa.shion  is  more  potent  than  the  role  of  reaaen.  To  admit 
such  preposterous  conclusions,  so  ayezse  to  the  imnr«nal  experience  ef 
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DT  TUC  AUTnOa  OV  'TUE  was  IV  THE  WIXK-GELLAB,*  IX  THE  LAST  JULT  KHICKBBBOCKEB. 


The  Glow-worm  and  the  Fire-fly  vied  with  each  other  in  the  bright 
rays  they  emitted.  The  Lunar-bow  threw  around  coquettish  though 
radiant  glances ;  while  clearly  and  steadily  shone  the  Star-of-Bethle- 
hcm  :  all  combining  to  illuminate  most  brilliantly  the  2^^''^crre  where 
the  flowers  were  to  assemble.  The  cards  of  invitation  ehcited  a  buzz 
of  admiration,  they  were  so  tastefully  prepared  on  rose-colored  leaves, 
perfumed  with  the  odor  of  a  thousand  flowers.  The  hour  arrives ;  and 
each  flower,  arrayed  in  all  her  pristine  loveliness,  joins  the  gay  circle. 
First  came,  impatient  of  delay,  shaking  from  them  the  snow-flakes  as 
they  fell,  the  Crocuses  :  there  they  stood,  shivering  in  their  gauze  dresses 
of  purple,  white,  and  yellow  hue.  Poor  Miss  Snowdrop,  suffering  from 
cliill-blains,  came  limping  in,  supported  by  the  Anemones,*  whose  dresses 
were  terribly  torn  by  the  wind  ;  and  close  behind,  endeavoring  to  hide 
themselves  from  the  gaze  of  the  crowd,  crept  the  Blue  Violets,  twin 
sisters,  who  were  amazed  that  they,  of  such  humble  origin,  should  be 
selected  on  such  a  grand  occasion  :  but  in  gratitude  they  shed  such  a 
sweet  fragrance  around,  that  all  were  anxious  to  cultivate  their  ac- 
quaintance; indeed,  they  have  ever  since  been  celebrated  for  their 
sweet  breath. 

The  Daflbdils,  though  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  jaundice, 
and  yellow  as  an  orange,  vowed  they  would  not  miss  such  an  enter- 
tainment ;  and  with  their  cousins,  the  Orange  Phenixes,  the  NarcissuBi 
and  the  Jonquils,  matle  quite  a  showy  appearance  :  and  then  there  waa 
a  large  family  of  Hyacinths,  some  single  ones  among  them,  in  pretty 
costumes,  and  highly  perfumed.  The  dear  little  Four-o'clocks  were  try- 
ing their  best  to  keep  tlieir  eyes  open,  being  unaccustomed  to  such  late 
hours ;  and  the  Evening  Primrose  declared  she  had  slept  all  day  to 
enable  her  to  shine  the  better  all  night ;  and  so  had  her  aunt,  Night- 
blooming  Cereus,  who  was  to  chaperone  her.  Just  then  there  was 
quite  a  commotion,  and  in  walked  gay,  gaudy,  flaunting  Mrs.  Tulip, 
witli  an  immense  family  in  her  train  —  a  scentless  race,  dressed  within 
an  inch  of  their  lives.  In  juxtaposition  with  this  dashing  group  stood 
lovely  Lily  of  the  Valley,  arrayed  in  spotless  white,  with  a  broad  man- 
tle of  groen,  to  protect  her  from  the  night-air's  cliill.  She  looked  so 
pure  and  fragile  that  the  young  pitied  and  loved  her,  and  the  old  shook 
their  heads  and  feared  she  was  not  long  for  this  world.  The  lacka- 
daisacal  and  afll^cted  Honeysuckles  scorned  to  sit  bolt  upright,  but  would 
lean  and  loll  against  the  chairs  and  the  mantel,  looking  sickishly  sweet 
upon  all  who  came  near  ;  and  dic-a-way  Miss  Morning  Glory,  appear- 
ing as  though  she  could  not  survive  the  night ;  and  spinster  Miss  Wajl- 

*  Commonly  colled  WiD'i-flower. 
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flower,  a  lady  of  an  uncertain  age,  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  obsti- 
nately retained  her  seat  in  the  comer,  all  the  while  eyeing  a  score  of 
bachelors  opposite,  whose  *  Buttons '  shone  resplendently.  By  this  time 
the  excitement  became  intense,  all  awaiting  in  breathless  expectation 
the  arrival  of  Madame  Rose,  allowed  the  world  over  to  be  the  queen  of 
beauty.  In  she  glided,  with  a  train  of  seventy  or  more  of  her  connec- 
tions, and  beautiful  in  all  their  ramifications.  They  had  assembled  for 
the  occasion  from  their  diflerent  homes,  from  Damascus,  from  Persia, 
and  from  Japan  ;  from  the  Prairies,  from  England,  and  from  Scotland. 
It  was  wonderful  to  observe  the  variety  and  texture  of  their  costumes, 
and  to  discern  the  strong  family  likeness  between  them.  Some  of  the 
young  scions  wore  their  spurs,  and  were  continually  pricking  the  com- 
pany ;  indeed  a  small  war  like  to  have  ensued  between  two  of  the 
party,  belonging  to  the  York  and  Lancaster  branches ;  an  off-set  of  one 
having  wounded  a  sprig  of  nobility  just  budding  into  flowerhood,  young 
Moss  Rose,  all  whiskered  and  moustached,  by  which  he  nearly  lost  a 
limb.  There  was  Bridal  Rose,  she  who  married  Count  Le  Marque, 
and  his  sister  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,*  of  immense  proportions  ;  and 
the  Baltimore  belle,  and  she  from  Michigan,  and  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
Hundred-leaved  Rose ;  alas  I  what  an  elaborate  toilet  was  hers.  It 
was  curious  to  see  the  effect  of  the  entrance  of  this  party  upon  many 
of  the  guests ;  some  sneezed  incessantly,  some  coughed,-  while  tears 
came  into  the  eyes  of  others,  and  many  were  seized  with  a  deadly  faint- 
ness.  Daylily  swooned  outright,  and  died  the  next  morning.  Poor  Miss 
Chamomile  was  trodden  under  foot  and  bruised  dreadfully ;  when  most 
opportunely  arrived  Mrs.  Balm,  a  homely  matron,  but  of  an  excellent 
heart.  She  came  with  her  pockets  full  of  nostrums  and  recipes  of 
every  kind.  She  professed  to  have  a  panacea  for  every  wo,  a  balm 
for  every  wound  ;  indeed  a  specific  for  all  the  ills  flowers  are  heir  to. 
She  was  assisted  by  Bindweed,  a  winsome  country-lass,  who  plucked 
from  the  Cotton-plant  and  downy  Thistle  materials  to  stop  the  wound. 
The  sensitive  Mimosa  shrank  from  the  crowd,  and  recoiled  with  horror 
at  the  war  among  the  Roses.  And  Monk's  Hood,  drawing  his  cowl  more 
closely,  turned  his  back  upon  the  world  and  its  vanities.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  parterre  was  a  rustic  group,  fresh  from  the  rural  districts, 
people  of  solid  worth,  but  of  no  pretensions  to  fashion.  The  Messrs. 
Sunflower,  tall,  yellow,  oily-looking  fellows,  who  had  a  way  of  turning 
themselves  to  the  light,  as  though  te  show  their  seedy  faces;  and 
gawky,  stiff  Misses  Hollyhock,  in  their  bran-new  brick-colored  dresses. 
A  gossiping  old  couple,  Mesdames  Rue  and  Wormwood,  sipping  their 
tea,  descanting  upon  the  follies  of  the  age,  and  making  wry  faces  and 
bitter  remarks  of  those  who  were  more  admired  than  themselves.  And 
old  Witch  Hazel,  quite  disguised  for  these  temperate  days,  with  his  bot- 
tle under  his  arm,  labelled  *  Pond's  Extract,*  just  so  as  to  deceive.  Dr. 
Boneset  was  discoursing  eloquently  of  herbaceous  and  deciduous  plants, 
also  advising  his  young  friends  Catnip  and  Spearmint  to  beware  of 
juleps  of  all  kinds  ;  while  hypocritical  Bittersweet  listened  attentively 
with  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  intending  to  give  a  stab  in  the  dark 

*  Th«  largwt  roM  koown. 
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diet,  I  intend  sending  you  a  few  bundles  of  fodder,  fresh  cut  fiEom  the 
fields  of  fashion.  You  have  probably  not  foigotten  that  just  about  the 
time  of  your  visit  here  some  two  years  since,  the  downy  fuzz  utxm  tlie 
unsophisticated  lip  and  chin  of  young  Hyacinth  Dandelion  had,  under 
the  judicious  cultivation  of  Prof.  Tonsure,  the  most  successful  barber  of 
Fashiondom,  just  begun  to  sprout,  and  was  showing  itself  in  scattered 
patches  here  and  there,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  field  of  wheit 
partially  winter-killed,  or  as  you  facetiously  remarked,  reminding  one 
vcvy  forcibly  of  St.  Paul's  definition  of  faith,  being  the  '  substanoe  d 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  Well,  judging 
firom  the  luxuriant  harvest  of  hair  which  now  waves  in  bearded  bmity 
on  both  shores  of  his  mouth,  I  should  think  that  in  addition  to  PnC 
T.'s  assiduous  efibrts,  he  had  faithfully  applied  that  patent  capillaiy  in- 
vigorator,  which  you  so  kindly  presented  him,  in  order,  as  you  said,  to 
testify  your  appreciation  of  the  great  moral  courage  that  yonng  Hjft- 
cinth  had  exhibited  in  abstaining  from  a  practice  which  would  inofi- 
tably  have  led  him  into  innumerable  scrapes^  and  also  to  show  the 
great  interest  which,  as  a  country  gentleman,  you  took  in  all  agricd- 
tural  pursuits. 

'  The  beard  epidemic,  which  was  just  commencing  its  laTages  about 
the  time  of  your  visit,  has  since  rapidly,  spread  among  all  rlnimcu.  ex- 
cept females  and  small  boys.  To  be  strictly  truthful,  however,  I  shonld 
state  that  several  antiquated  dowagers  and  single  sisters  have  had  diglit 
attacks,  which,  being  of  a  very  mild  type,  readily  yielded  to  a  few  de- 
pilatory powders.  Although  this  disease  has  not  generally  been  of  a 
fatal  character,  yet  I  have  heard  of  several  instances  in  which  the  vi- 
tality of  the  system  was  so  much  exhausted  by  the  BucceBsive  dianghb 
upon  it  to  supply  the  requisite  nourishment  for  the  hairy  exciescenoe, 
that  fears  axe  entertained  that  they  will  go  into  a  rapid  decline.  I  met 
young  Adonis  Dafibdil  the  other  day,  and  was  shocked  at  his  deplonUa 
appearance.  He  was  just  able  to  creep  out,  and  his  complexion  wai 
about  the  hue  of  a  cabbage  grown  in  the  dark,  or,  as  the  young  ladies 
would  probably  say,  most  interestingly  pale.  Although  the  epidemie 
has  not,  as  a  general  thing,  produced  such  sad  efiects ;  yet,  like  a  visi- 
tation of  the  small-pox,  it  has  left  unmistakable  evidences  of  its  presenoe 
on  the  countenances  of  its  victims,  so  that  one  is  scarcely  able  to  Tetoog- 
nizo  even  his  best  friends,  the  face  being,  in  many  instances,  almost  en- 
tirely covered  by  a  hairy  veil,  so  that,  like  Eastern  females,  they  show 
notlung  but  their  eyes,  which  concealment  of  the  features  is  certamly, 
in  many  instances,  a  most  decided  improvement.  Not  only  has  society 
in  general  been  afiected  by  the  prevailing  epidemic,  but  even  the  deigy, 
who  were  for  a  time  proof  against  its  insidious  approaches,  have,  at  last, 
caught  the  infection,  and  now  no  longer  regard  a  smoothly-shaven  lip 
and  chin  as  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  sacred  office,  nor  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  orthodoxy.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lavenider,  Bee- 
tor  of  tho  Church  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  who  had,  like  the  prophets  of 
old,  been  tarrying  at  Jericho  for  a  few  weeks,  startled  his  congiegation 
from  their  accustomed  state  of  drowsiness,  by  appearing  before  them,  a 
Sabbath  or  two  since,  in  a  most  exquisite  mustache  and  a  luxuriant 
beard.  The  ladies  of  course  pronounced  it  most  ohaiming;  whflo 
some  of  the  old  fogy  members  called  the  rector  to  account  fiir  ffaoi  n^ 
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novating  upon  the  established  usages  of  the  priesthood  :  to  which  re- 
monstrance he  replied,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  innovation,  but 
had  merely  restored  a  custom  common  among  the  clergy  of  the  apos- 
tolic ago,  and  which  had  the  sanction  of  the  Apostles  and  Fathers,  as  he 
was  fully  convinced  by  a  close  examination  of  their  portraits. 

*  Although  it  is  some  two  years  since  you  were  in  town,  I  suppose  you 
have  not  forgotten  that  inconvenient  style  of  dress,  then  all  ihe  rage 
among  the  ladies,  and  which  you  christened  the  inverted  bloomer :  say- 
ing that  it  reminded  you  very  forcibly  of  the  squaw  who,  to  make  her 
blanket  longer,  cut  a  piece  from  the  top  and  fastened  it  to  the  bottom. 
Well ;  a  short  time  after  your  departure  I  received  a  visit  from  a  coun- 
try-cousin, who  for  a  long  time,  with  lawyer-like  pertinacity,  and,  I  sus- 
pect, with  lawyer-like  sincerity,  argued  that  this  style,  or  rather  condi- 
tion of  dress,  was  evidently  the  result  of  an  accident ;  for,  as  he  said,  in 
every  instance  within  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  he  had  observed 
that  the  dress  slipped  from  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  dragged  behind,  thereby  occasioning  an  exposure  of  the  person 
which  he  felt  certain  the  sensitive  modesty  of  his  countrjrwomen  would 
never  voluntarily  have  permitted,  and  could  therefore  be  accounted  for 
only  on  the  supposition  that  some  malicious  or  mischievous  person  had 
slyly  placed  their  foot  upon  the  dress  while  the  wearer  was  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  on  her  attempting  to  rise  the  dress  was  jerked  from  her 
shoulders,  thereby  causing  it  to  drag  on  the  floor.  I  himiored  my  cousin 
in  this  conceit,  and  observed  that  his  conclusion  was  partially  correct, 
and  that  the  person  who  was  guilty  of  the  sly  caper  was  an  individual 
of  great  notoriety,  who  moved  in  the  upper  circles  of  society,  and  was 
known  as  Madam  Fashion.  To  this  he  rephed,  that  he  greatly  won- 
dered that  such  an  immannerly  person  had  not  been  long  ago  excluded 
from  all  good  society.  This  same  Madame  Fashion  has,  it  seems,  been 
of  late  engaged  at  her  old  practices.  Ladies*  dresses,  which  for  the  last 
six  or  eight  months  have  been  gradually  ballooning  out,  have  now 
reached  an  amplitude  that  is  truly  astonishing,  causing  their  occupants 
to  assume  an  appearance  strikingly  reminding  one  of  children  amusing 
themselves  in  making  what  they  call  'cheeses.'  Why  ladies  should  thus 
surround  themselves  with  such  an  extensive  system  of  fortification,  I  can- 
not conceive,  unless  it  is  in  order  to  keep  at  tiieir  distance  those  bears  of 
men,  who,  like  their  more  savage  cousins,  the  ladies  affirm  have  a  great 
propensity  for  hugging,  to  which  the  sex  is  conscientiously  opposed :  but, 
come  to  think  of  it  again,  I  half  suspect  that  these  works  have  been 
erected  as  much  for  retaliation  as  for  protection,  in  order  thereby  to  be 
revenged  upon  the  opposite  sex  for  having  permitted  their  beards  to  grow 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  luxury  of  kissing.  I  should 
state,  however,  that  while  the  new  style  of  dress  produces  a  distortion 
of  the  female  form  which  is  entirely  unnatural,  except  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  beard  is  an  appendage  highly  ornamental,  useful, 
and  natural ;  for  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  had  nature  ever 
intended  shaving  to  become  one  of  the  human  institutions,  Adam  would 
doubtless  have  entered  Eden  with  a  brush  in  one  hand  and  a  razor  in 
the  other  ;  but  the  only  shave  I  ever  heard  of  his  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  was  when  he  became  the  succesBful  (xnnpetitor  for  the  hand  of 
Eve.     The  new  style  has  spread  with  wondeinil  rapidity  among  all 
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classes  of  socioty,  and  is  already  producing  its  sad  and  legitimate  re- 
sults. I  was  much  grieved  to  hear  a  few  days  since  that  one  Biddy 
OTlanagan,  a  washer-woman,  who  had  hitherto  sustained  an  unim- 
peachable character,  beside  seven  small  children  and  a  drunken  husband, 
had  been  convicted  of  petit  larceny  in  abstracting  the  hoops  fiom  her 
employer's  wash-tub,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  her  skirts  more  fash- 
ionable. By-the-way,  dear  Rusticus,  do  n't  you  think  Biddy  is  in  tho 
direct  line  of  succession  from  the  old  tub-philosopher,  Diogenes,  since  she 
has  shown  so  much  philosophy  in  selecting  hoops  of  a  material  that  woold 
resist  not  only  the  collapsing  but  also  the  aspiring  tendencies  of  ddrti. 
If  it  will  not  be  too  harrowing,  dear  R.,  to  your  sensitive  feelings,  I  irill 
give  you,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  particulars  of  another  equally 
distressing  occurrence  which  lately  resulted  from  the  immoderate  urn 
of  hoops,  and  came  within  an  ace  of  blasting  for  ever  the  prospects  of 
one  of  our  most  deserving  young  men.  I  assure  you  that  implicit  nli- 
ance  may  be  placed  upon  my  information.  It  seems  that  the  young 
man  who  became  the  victim  of  hoops,  was  quietly  seated  in  the  pador 

of  his  boarding-house,  when  Miss  A ,  a  young  lady,  who  since  the 

advent  of  leap-year  had  been  paying  him  tho  most  devoted  attentionii 
called  and  requested  the  pleasure  of  his  company  to  church.  The  invi- 
tation he  accepted  with  becoming  hesitation,  if  she  would  take  a  seat 
and  wait  until  he  could  '  put  on  his  thiJigSj  promising  that  it  should 
not  take  more  than  a  minute.  At  the  expiration  of  five,  he  leappeaied, 

just  as  Miss  A was  exclaiming  to  herself,  for  at  least  the  nzth 

time  :  'Well !  I  declare  I  never  thought  it  took  these  men  such  bil  awfiil 
long  time  to  get  ready !  Why,  I  could  have  dressed  half-a-dozsen  times 
since  he  has  been  up-stairs.'  The  two  immediately  set  out  for  the 
church,  where,  after  considerable  skilful  manceuvring,  they  succeeded 
in  ensconcing  themselves  in  one  of  the  narrow  pews,  which  were  evi- 
dently not  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  acconmiodation  of  hoops. 
During  the  course  of  the  first  prayer,  the  young  gentleman  in  moving 
his  foot  hit  something  which  ho  supposed  to  be  a  hymn-book,  and  ac- 
cordingly attempted  to  pick  it  up.  Whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  be 
strangely  entangled  in  his  companion's  dress.  Just  at  this  crisis  a  sod* 
den  and  confused  movement  was  made  by  tho  proprietor  of  the  dry- 
goods,  and  the  appalling  truth,  like  a  thunder-bolt,  burst  upon  his  mind. 
Dropping  the  thing  as  though  it  had  been  the  hoop  of  a  lady's  skirt, 
and  bringing  himself  up  wilJi  a  jerk  that  knocked  the  head  of  a  devout 
worshipper  from  its  position  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  he  met  with  admi- 
rable composure  the  indignant  glances  shot  from  a  brace  of  flmiKmg 
black  eyes,  which  would  no  doubt  have  annihilated  any  thing  less  sub- 
stantial than  a  hundred-and-fifty-pounder.  This  MWle  faux  pas  Icn^krf 
all  leap-year  follies  out  of  the  heads  of  the  lovers,  and  the  young  '  gent  * 
accompanied  the  lady  in  silence  to  her  residence,  since  which  time  he 
has  not  been  heard  of,  and  unmentionable  fears  are  beginning  to  be  en- 
tertained as  to  his  whereabouts.  Now,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will 
take  a  somewhat  difiierent  view  of  the  subject,  and  consider  the  origin 
of  the  new  style,  or,  rather,  tho  revival  of  an  old  style,  which  was  in 
vogue  some  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  I  must  candidly  confess,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  somewhat  of  a  poser,  unless,  perhims,  the  sangoine 
hopes  at  present  entertained  in  France,  that  the  nepheiw  of  his 
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will  not  be  compelled,  in  view  of  state  reasons,  to  commit  his  wicle's 
great  sin,  taken  in  connection  with  the  old  fable  of  the  fashionable 
foxes,  will  justify  an  obvious  conclusion.  By-the-way,  dear  R.,  what's 
your  opinion  ?  Do  n't  you  think,  if  my  conjecture  is  correct,  it  is  well  for 
the  world  that  Paris,  and  not  London,  is  the  metropolis  of  fashi^p? 
that  her  edicts  are  promuTgated  from  the  Tuileries,  and  not  from  "Wind- 
sor ?  But  as  some  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  your  school-boy 
days,  your  memory  may,  perhaps,  require  a  little  refreshing  as  to  the 
old  fable  to  which  I  have  just  alluded.  So  here  goes.  It  happened 
once  that  a  certain  Mr.  Reynard,  while  peaceably  engaged  one  night  in 
his  customary  round  of  professional  duties,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  leave 
his  bushy  caudal  appendage  in  a  trap  which  had  been  incautiously  left 
in  the  path  which  he  had  taken ^  to  meet  his  evening  appointment. 
Shortly  after  a  grand  convention  of  universal  foxdom  was  held,  which 
Mr.  Reynard  attended  as  a  delegate.  His  change  of  toilette  attracted 
general  attention.  Some  of  the  members  attempting  to  rally  him  on 
the  brevity  of  his  coat-tail,  he  effectually  silenced  and  covered  them 
with  mortification,  by  tranquilly  remarking :  '  Why,  gentlemen,  this  is 
the  latest  style.  Pardon  me  ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  not 
be  aware  that  roundabouts  are  all  the  lltge  this  season.'  The  mortified 
wits  availed  themselves  of  the  first  recess  of  the  convention,  and  hurried 
off  to  their  tailors  to  have  their  tails  correspond  to  the  new  fashion. 

*  Since  the  introduction  of  this  new  style,  or  rather,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  revival  of  an  old  style,  it  has  been  quite  a  desideratum  to  dis- 
cover some  practical  and  efficient  method  whereby  the  skirt  enlarge- 
ment might,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  occupant,  be  so  far  reduced  as  to 
accommodate  those  exigencies  of  limited  space  which  are  constantly 
presenting  themselves  in  churches,  carriages,  cars,  etc.  Much  time  and 
talent  have  already  been  expended  upon  this  great  subject,  with  only 
partial  success.  It  has  been  proposed  by  some,  to  effect  this  most  de- 
sirable object  by  elevating  one  side  of  the  hoop.  This,  however,  would 
occasion  an  undue  exposure  of  joint  No.  1,  and  exhibit  to  the  public 
gaze  an  amount  of  embroidery  never  intended  to  meet  any  other  eyes 
than  those  of  its  proprietor.  Another  plan,  lately  brought  forward,  by 
which  the  ladies  will  be  able  promptly  to  take  in  sail  and  pass  the 
narrows,  is  the  patent,  self-accommodating,  gum-elastic  bag  or  skirt.  It 
consists,  mainly,  of  a  cylindrical  India-rubber  skirt,  which,  by  means  of 
a  small  air-pump  attached  to  the  waist,  can  be  inflated  or  exhausted  at 
the  will  of  the  i'air  tenant.  Although  this  plan  has  several  important 
advantages  oyer  the  preceding  one,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  canal 
and  steam-boat  accidents,  when  it  can  be  easily  converted  into  a  life- 
preserver,  yet  it  has  been  found,  on  trial,  liable  to  seyeral  practical  diffi- 
culties which  will  in  a  great  measure  destroy  its  utility  ;  and  first 
among  these,  is  the  impossibility  of  making  all  parts  perfectly  air-tight. 
The  pudden  and  disastrous  collapse  which  would  ineyitably  result  from 
the  pliirhtest  puncture,  and  the  undue  amount  of  time  necessary  to  in- 
flate it  to  a  fashionable  fulness,  together  with  minor  causes,  have  con- 
spired to  counteract  its  otherwise  beneficial  results,  so  that  it  is  now  no 
longer  in  vogue.  In  consideration  of  these  facts,  and  commiserating 
the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the  sex  was  reduced,  and  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  affording  them  immediate  relief,  I  embraced  the 
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noblo  resolution  of  employing  a  portion  of  my  time  and  talents  in  en- 
deayoring  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  I  have  now  been  engaged  for 
several  weeks  past  in  my  labor  of  love,  and  being,  to  my  great  surprise 
and  relief,  entirely  free  from  the  interruption  of  professional  calls,  I 
h^e  at  length  succeeded  in  perfecting  an  invention  which  I  flatter  my- 
self will  do  more  toward  practically  enlargmg  the  sphere  of  woman 
than  half-a-dozen  conventions  of  the  strong-minded.  This  will  account 
for  what  probably  at  first  seemed  a  very  strange  proceeding,  namely, 
my  being  compelled  to  rise  before  breakfast  in  order  to  obtain  leisure  to 
write  you  this  letter.  But  there  goes  the  bell,  calling  me  to  the  per- 
formance of  that  interesting  duty,  and  I  must  defer  until  my  next  the 
description  of  my  invention,  as  I  had  originally  intended  to  do  in  this. 

*  My  best  love  to  your  wife  and  family  ;  and  tell  her  that  she  may 
expect  one  of  the  first  specimens  of  my  invention ;  though  I  suppose 
you  are  such  an  old  fogy,  you  will  object  to  her  wearing  it ;  but  if  she 
is  the  true  woman  that  I  suspect,  she  will  wear  it  any  how,  that  is,  if 
she  is  convinced  that  it  is  the  fashion. 

*  With  deep  feelings  of  regard  for  myself,  I  remain  as  I  always  have 
been  since  I  was  christened,  joxAn  PiLLOAsua* 


FROM    tux    FRENOn    OF    IIUOO. 


There  lived  in  Alanja  tho  shady, 

(Young  sparklers  pivo  ear  to  mj  lore,) 
A  grave-eyed  majeatical  lady, 

The  Donna  Padilla  del  Plor: 
Alanja,  whoso  rock-piled  recesses 

In  copses  are  deeply  embowered : 
Oh  I  hide  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels, 

The  oxen  come  down  to  tho  ford  I 

The  daughters  of  ancient  Granada^ 

Tho  damsels  of  Seville  likewise, 
Flash  down  on  the  gay  serenader 

Bright  glances  from  amorous  eyes : 
Nay  sometimes  with  favors  more  gonial, 

ThoyVe  blessed  tho  bold  swains  whoVe  implored : 
Oh  I  hide  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels, 

Tho  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford  1 

Not  thus  of  the  Lady  Padilla, 

Tho  cloud  of  whoso  passionless  eye 
Than  winter's  gray  mist  rested  chiller 

On  those  who  for  glances  would  try. 
Deep,  deeply  her  heart's  dark  recesses, 

"With  maxims  of  coldness  were  stored : 
Oh  1  hide  your  red  aprons,  young  damsdlii^ 

The  oxen  oome  down  to  the  findl 
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The  warm  breath  of  love  by  congealmg 

Her  heart's  icy  surface  upon, 
Sealed  up  every  crevice  of  feeling 

From  love-sick  Hidalgo  and  Don. 
The  smoothest  might  sigh  for  a  whisper, 

The  boldest  might  sue  for  a  word : 
Boll  back  your  red  aprons,  young  damsel^ 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford  I 

In  a  convent  of  strong-built  Toledo, 

She  took  the  white  veil :  people  cried : 
*  Better  far  the  black  weeds  of  a  widow, 

Than  thus  the  white  veil  of  a  bride ! ' 
Palo  students  in  sonnets  enshrined  her, 

Fierce  cavaliers  drank  and  deplored : 
Hide,  hide  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels^ 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford  I 

*Here,  fiu*  from  the  world's  weary  phantoms^ 

How  sweet  Heaven's  grace  to  implore 
With  vespers  and  vigils  and  anthems  I ' 

Said  Lady  Padilla  del  Plor. 
'  From  spirits  of  darkness  to  shield  us, 

Good  angels  their  wings  will  afford : '• 
Oh  1  hide  your  red  aprons,  young  damself^ 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford  I 

But  scarce  had  the  Lady  Padilla 

In  cloistered  retreat  dosed  an  eye, 
When  sudden  there  stood  by  her  pillow 

A  bold  outlaw,  who  cried :  *  Here  am  I !  * 
In  love  as  in  war  a  bold  ladron, 

More  daring  may  be  than  a  lord : 
Roll  back  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels. 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford ! 

Oh  I  rough  was  the  fece  of  the  robber, 

And  Imrd  as  a  gauntlet  his  hand : 
But  of  love  who  the  clue  can  discover? 

And  the  novice  she  loved  the  brigand. 
The  &llow-deer  to  the  swart  leopard 

Her  favors  will  sometimes  accord: 
Hide,  hide  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels. 

The  oxen  come  down  to  Uie  ford  I 

The  sanctified  portals  flew  open 

To  him  when  he  came  in  the  guise 
Of  hermit,  with  haur-cloth  and  cope  on 

0*ershading  his  basilisk  eyes ; 
Or  shirt  of  ring-armor,  displaying 

The  TempWs  black  cross  interscored : 
Oh  I  hide  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels, 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford  I 

And  the  nun,  for  he  came  there  to  seek  her : 

Oh  I  dark  is  the  legend  to  read  I 
At  the  shrine  of  the  Saint  Veronica 

To  meet  him  at  mid-night  agreed. 
Croak,  croak  I  went  the  dusky-whiged  night-fowl, 

Far  up  in  the  gloom  as  they  soared : 
BoU  back  your  red  aprons^  young  C 

The  oxen  come  down  to  th%  fml 
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Padilla,  Padilla,  tho  maiden^ 

To  cancel  her  records  above  1 
By  the  chapel's  blest  shriue,  and  with  Satan, 

Salvation  to  barter  for  love  I 
Till,  paling  the  altar^s  dim  tapers. 

The  broad  lamp  of  dawn  is  outpoured : 
Oh  I  hide  your  red  aprons,  young  damsolf^ 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford  I 

Low-crouched  in  the  chancel,  the  novice 

"Was  lisping  her  paramour's  name, 
Wlien  crash  1  to  the  voice  of  the  lovers 

Tho  voice  of  tho  thunder-bolt  came  I 
The  doom  of  the  blighted  of  Heaven 

"Was  heard  in  tho  tempest  that  roared: 
Boll  back  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels, 

Tho  oxen  rush  down  to  the  ford  I 

At  eve,  when  the  shadows  are  strewing 

The  hill-side,  in  day-light's  last  gl^, 
Tho  shepherd,  hard  by  the  gray  ruin 

Two  lightning-scorched  turrets  will  show, 
"Wlioso  time-crumbled  shafts  to  his  wethers 

A  treacherous  shelter  afford : 
Oh  I  hide  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels. 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford ! 

"Wlien  night  through  the  gothic-faced  gablo 

Poors  out  with  her  fathomless  eyes, 
Like  twin-giants  shrouded  in  sable 
The  lightning-scathed  tower-heads  rise : 
And,  croak !  go  the  dusk}'- winged  night-fowl, 

Far  up  in  the  gloom,  a  dark  hordo : 
Oh  I  hide  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels, 

The  oxen  come  do\Mi  to  the  furd ! 

Then,  forth  from  tho  gothic-arched  hollows 

A  midnight  procession  up-glides : 
A  nun  with  a  lamp;  slowly  follows 

A  phantom  with  skeleton  strides. 
Chains,  heavily  dragged,  to  their  footsteps 

Keep  time  with  uneartlily  discord : 
Roll  back  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels, 

Tho  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford  I 

Tlie  lamp  comes,  tho  lamp  goes,  the  lamp  brightenii^ 

Now  down  in  the  dark  vault  it  sinks, 
Now  quick  past  a  grating  it  lightens. 

Now  faint  from  tho  watch-tower  winks : 
Its  rays  in  the  night-fog  discover 

The  gestures  of  goblins  abhorred: 
Roll  back  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels, 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford  I 

In  winding-sheets  draggled  and  torn, 

A  pale  shade,  a  dark  shade,  they  go 
"With  wavering  footsteps  forlorn 

Among  tho  grave-mounds  to-and-fro. 
On  stair-steps  beneath  them  receding 

They  stumble,  and  on  tho  grave-sward: 
Boll  back^ar  red  aprons,  young  damselfl^ 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford  I 
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For  a  spell  on  the  rums  is  biding : 

Unreal  are  stair-case  and  floor, 
Unresting  the  feet  that  are  gliding  " 

From  bramble-grown  vault  to  gray  tower. 
Old  floor-planks  beneath  them  are  fading, 

Old  thresholds  no  footing  afibrd : 
Hide,  hide  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels, 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford ! 

Low  gasping,  with  murmurings  hollow. 

Their  weird-hands  out-stretched  in  the  air, 
On,  on,  in  wil&  circles  they  follow 

A  maze-tangled  pathway  of  air: 
For  ever  each  after  each  stalketh, 

By  stair-case  and  pavement  and  sward : 
Roll  back  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels, 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford  I 

On  the  casement-panes  fragile  are  beating 

Sharp  rain-drops,  as  mournfully  sweeps 
The  wind  through  the  cold  vaults,  repeating 

A  voice  in  the  belfry  that  weeps. 
Shrill  laughs  the  foul  goblin,  loud  moaneth 

The  spectre  with  anguish  devoured : 
Roll  back  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels, 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford  I 

Then  ofl,  when  the  night-breeze  has  fallen, 

A  faint  voice,  a  deep  voice  arise ; 
*  For  ever  this  wo? '  one  is  calling: 

'  For  ever  I '  the  deep  voice  replies : 
'By  Time's  weary  hand  while  the  sand-falls 
Alternate  are  drowsily  poured :  * 
Oh  I  hide  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels, 
The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford  I 

The  flame  it  for  ever  consumeth, 

Each  night  through  the  old  manor-grounds 
The  black  spectre  glideth  and  gloometh, 

The  white  lady  walketh  her  rounds, 
Till  dim  falls  the  glimpse  of  the  tapers  x 

By  morning's  pale  lamp  overpowered : 
Oh !  hide  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels, 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  ford ! 

And  when  the  way-farer  benighted 

Demandeth  with  prayer  and  with  sign, 
'  On  whom  virith  its  blast  hath  alighted 

The  wrath  of  the  Power  Divinb  T  * 
Wreathed  serpents  of  flame,  interlacmg, 

Two  names  on  the  towers  record : 
Roll  back  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels. 

The  oxen  come  down  to  the  foni  I 

'  Recount  in  the  convents,  each  morning; 

While  darkness  the  cloisters  is  o'er, 
To  novice  and  nun  as  a  warning, 

The  fall  of  Padilla  del  Flor.* 
Long  years  ago  thus  spoke  the  Prior 

St  Ildefonsb  —  blessed  be  the  word  I 
Oh  I  bide  your  red  aprons,  young  damsels, 

The  oxen  oome  down  to  the  ford  I  d.  g. 
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MORPHINO-SOMNIA. 

Deeams  are  sometimes  the  realities  of  life  idealized.  The  mingled 
shade  and  smi-shine  of  our  waking  hours  are  projected  beyond  into  the 
land  of  sleep,  where  the  facts  of  day  reappear  in  the  revelations  of  night 

Dreams  are  sometimes  the  reveries  of  the  day  woven  into  substantial 
fabrics  at  night ;  the  air-castles  of  the  imagination  petrified  into  solid 
material ;  the  nebulas  of  the  mind  clustered  into  systems,  gedogiied 
into  worlds,  vitalized  into  action. 

Oflener  than  either,  they  are  a  medley  of  fact  and  fiction,  a  repeti- 
tion of  our  sober  waking  sentiments  spiced  with  sprinklings  of  a  ciazj 
fancy ;  a  painter's  outline  filled  while  he  sleeps,  by  the  dashes  of  fiuzy 
pencils. 

I  was  once  lying  in  my  cot  prostrate  with  a  fever,  in  the  steerage  of 
a  man-of-war.  I  had  been  sick  several  weeks,  had  passed  the  crisis  of 
unconsciousness,  and  was  now  recovering.  My  physican  (Heaven  Uea 
him !)  had  taken  the  best  care  of  me,  and  had  prescribed  no  more  pana- 
ceas than  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  case,  or  would  save  the  credit 
of  the  cloth.  Among  the  drugs  administered  were  opiates  :  and  though 
the  sanitary  designs  of  their  prescription  seemed  quite  defeated  as  to  any 
marked  result,  they  certainly  afibrded  me  sufiicient  mental  entertain- 
ment to  compensate  for  the  efibrt  of  swallowing  them.  They  added 
little  to  the  length  or  refreshment  of  my  broken  slumbers,  but  tneygave 
a  peculiar  zest  to  my  dreams,  and  peopled  my  dozing  hours  with  fRnnliMr 
images  of  the  past  dragged  to  the  light  from  long-forgotten  sepnlchres 
of  memory.  Philosophers  may  argue  as  they  please;  mathematicians 
may  triangulate  and  cipher ;  anatomists  may  dissect  and  analyze ;  spirit- 
rappers  may  flourish  their  oracular  gavels  in  the  disorganized  congiMS 
of  Christendom  to  heart's  content ;  it  all  matters  not  to  me  :  my  8opo^ 
ific  discipline  settled  the  question  for  ever  for  me  ;  set  my  mind  at  rest 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  '  the  stuff  dreams  are  made  of.' 

Under  the  drowsy  influence  of  these  narcotics  I  was  visited  by  the 
famous,  the  witty,  the  brave,  the  good.  Sometimes  the  poor  and 
wretched  grouped  themselves  around  mo,  or  the  robber  pounced  upon 
me  by  the  way-side,  or  the  mounted  Templar  challenged  me  to  joust  at 
tournament.  Sometimes  my  exhilarated  fancy  brought  to  me  in  my 
dreams  the  Great  Mogul,  with  gifts  of  costly  gems  and  the  mockery  of 
courteous  obeisance ;  then  as  his  glittering  train  disappeared  I  was 
bayed  by  dragon-headed  dogs  from  whose  gnashing  teeth  I  vainly  en- 
deavored to  flee.  Once  I  was  thrust  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  column, 
and  fell  a  measureless  depth,  imtil,  just  in  the  agony  of  sum)cation,  I 
alighted  in  a  stagnant  lake  where  crawled  and  swarmed  and  gambolled 
all  sorts  of  hideous  creeping  things  and  slimy  shapes  unutterable.  Once 
I  started  upward  to  reach  heaven  on  a  bivalve  ladder  armed  with 
spikes  which  closed  and  impaled  those  who  were  destined  never  to  leaeh 
that  better  land  ;  but  before  I  was  myself  transfixed,  the  ladder  faded 
into  misty  air,  and  I  found  myself  still  in  this  matezial  world,  swingiqg 
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in  the  same  cot,  surrounded  by  the  same  well-known  paraphernalia  of 
sea-life. 

One  afternoon  having  accomplished  my  allotted  task  of  morphine,  I 
lay  thinking  of  my  far-distant  home,  of  which  I  had  just  been  reading 
in  a  letter  from  the  dear  ones  there,  a  letter  often  before  read  and  of 
somewhat  ancient  date.  The  familiar  faces  of  friends  glowed  and  smiled 
in  my  memory  as  they  had  when  I  was  once  with  them  ;  their  well-rb- 
membered  forms  flitted  to-and-fro  in  the  vista  of  by-gone  happiness ; 
their  kind  voices  I  could  almost  hear  as  they  seemed  to  beckon  me 
home.  These  pleasant  thoughts  beguiled  the  weary  hours  and  went 
with  me  into  my  dreams  ;  for  the  opiate  began  to  eclipse  my  conscious- 
ness in  a  shade  of  drowsy  mist,  the  steerage  began  to  grow  dark,  the 
lockers  and  carlines  began  to  assume  strange,  vague  shapes,  the  laugh 
and  repartee  and  confusion  of  distant  talkers  died  away  on  my  ear,  my 
eyes  insensibly  closed,  my  limbs  relaxed :  I  was  asleep. 

*  Home,  sweet  home,'  still  haunted  my  brain.  At  first  I  thought  I 
had  already  reached  home,  and  had  started  again  on  my  travels,  in  a 
most  unheard-of  vehicle,  a  sorry,  paintless,  springless  thUl-cart  of  one- 
horse-power,  not  quite  so  elegant  as  the  chariot  of  dueen  Mab,  nor  so 
fleet  as  the  steam-driven  conveyances  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Was 
this  the  *  lame  and  impotent  conclusion '  of  my  long-anticipated  happi- 
ness? Had  1  circumnavigated  the  globe  to  travel  in  a  job- wagon? 
Alackaday  I  I  jostled  impatiently  along  in  my  unpretending  equipage 
through  unknown  streets  and  lanes,  along  h^hways  and  over  turn- 
pikes of  which  I  had  never  before  even  suspected  the  existence,  built  I 
knew  not  by  whom,  leading  I  cared  not  whither.  Suddenly  a  new  idea 
popped  its  visage  over  the  horizon  of  my  reflections.  My  trunk  !  what 
had  become  of  it  ?  My  valise  !  my  travelling-bag  I  my  hat-box  I  Alas ! 
what  a  complication  of  woes  I  Gone  !  gone  !  gone !  What  I  travel 
without  baggage  ?  Pray,  what  was  I  without  my  trunk  ?  A  waif,  a 
thing,  a  cipher.  But  while  my  poor  brain  whirled  with  bewilderment, 
and  I  vainly  endeavored  to  conjure  up  some  recollection  of  the  where- 
abouts of  my  missing  impedimenta  — presto  !  I  was  not  in  a  horse-cart 
at  all,  but  was  thundering  along  through  the  echoing  streets  of  a  hand- 
some city,  in  a  coach  all  inwrought  with  gold  and  precious  stones  upon 
ground  of  ebony  and  sandal-wood,  drawn  by  six  Arabian  steeds  in  rich 
caparison.  We  swept  up  to  the  door  of  a  palace-like  inn  where  the 
floors  and  tables  were  of  fine  marble  and  agate,  the  pillars  of  porphyry 
and  costly  wood,  the  railings,  balconies,  panels,  of  elaborate  design  and 
ornament,  the  furniture  a  dazzling  compound  of  satin  and  damask,  pre- 
cious metals  and  foreign  woods,  the  grounds  around  the  edifice  a  long 
succession  of  gardens  and  parks  with  winding  paths  of  shrubbery  and 
groups  of  Parian  statues  — '  in  short,'  as  Mr.  Mieawber  would  say,  an 
extensive  show-case  of  Honduras  and  Ispahan,  Grolcbnda,  Mariposa,  and 
Brazil.  But  away  from  here!  hurrah!  we  are  homeward  bound!  tat 
with  my  carriage  my  destination  had  changed.  We  must  away  :  they 
are  waiting  for  me  there  !  Away  dashed  the  six  prancing  Arabians  : 
away  rumbled  the  coach  at  their  heels ;  away  melted  the  deceitful 
vision,  and  with  it  my  hopes,  my  happiness,  my  joy.  The  horses  lost 
their  distinctness  of  outline  and  &ded  into  thin '  airy  nothixigB,'  the  coach 
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lost  its  lustre  and  slowly  disappeared  from  my  sigbt,  the  friendly  phaa- 
toms  which  had  been  smiling  and  beckoning  me  home  vanished  in  the 
distance,  and  I  was  alone  once  more,  not  in  dream-land  but  in  my  steer- 
age-cot, with  the  same  deck-beams  over-head,  the  same  Chinese  pictines 
and  blue  pea-jackets  swaying  on  their  hooks  with  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  the  same  dim  air-ports  admitting  a  faint  glimmer  from  the  let- 
ting sun,  the  same  kind-hearted  mess-mates  sitting  aromid  me  with 
their  books,  or  preparing  for  their  coming  watch  .on  deck. 

*  Sir !  Sir  I  here 's  some  medicine  for  you  I ' 

*  Ah !  oh  !  what  I  another  dose  ? ' 

*  The  doctor  says  so.  Sir,  if  you  please,  Sir ;  it 's  only  morphine,  Sir.' 
'  Only  morphine !  bless  his  good,  kind,  medical  «oul —  he  'Jl  make 

me  a  complete  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Jr.  Give  the  doctor  my  complimesta, 
and  tell  hun  to  send  all  the  morphine  he  has :  I  will  take  it  all  at  onoe, 

and  save  you  the  trouble  of —  however *  down  goes  the  potion  wWi 

a  groan  ajod  shrug,  and  the  patient  subsides  into  his  swinging-coneh. 

Ah !  how  it  tires  the  poor,  weak  body,  and  tests  the  fortitude  of  the 
poor,  weak  soul,  to  lie  so  many  days  and  weeks  and  months  in  the 
eventless  monotony  of  the  sick-room.  Yet  what  soothing  conceptions 
of  the  better  life,  what  blessed  glimpses  of  that  happy  land  where  is 
no  more  sickness,  sometimes  rise  upon  the  himible  spirit  when  utterly 
unable  to  paint  such  glorious  scenes  by  its  own  native  but  now  prostrate 
strength. 

Twilight  was  beginning  to  deepen  on  sea  and  sky.  'Within  the  steer- 
age sombre  shadows  were  flickering  vaguely  around,  and  the  last  light 
of  day  was  making  its  evening  adieu.  My  vision  was  again  heoaming 
drowsy,  and  the  external  world  receding  from  my  sight.  I  was  onoo 
more  -sVithin  the  magic  circle  of  '  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy 
sleep,'  my  senses  pleasantly  paralj-zed,  my  fancy  busily  alive  with  the 
memories  of  the  past,  and  exhilarated  by  the  fumes  of  the  drug.  I 
dreamed  of  a  great  house  with  pleasant  parlors  opening  upon  a  veran- 
dah where  trailing  vines  clambered  up  the  pillars  and  crept  along  the 
eaves.  It  was  evening.  The  rooms  were  illuminated.  Here  and  there 
were  grouped  a  few  guests  already  arrived.  Carriages,  at  intervals, 
rumbled  to  the  door,  and  deposited  their  precious  freight  of  fiiends. 
Now  and  then  a  spruce  servant,  charged  with  some  weighty  comnus- 
sion,  flitted  through  the  rear-passages  or  across  the  hall.  I  enter.  Plea^ 
ant  greetings  from  all  sides  —  familiar  faces  turn  toward  me  with  kind- 
ly smiles  ;  well-known  voices  tell  me  of  hearty  congratulations.  Yei ; 
it  is  all  for  me !  I  am  to  be  manied  !  Married  !  Ah  !  a  happy  man 
am  I.  Good  and  fair  is  the  gentle  lady  who  has  intrusted  her  heart 
to  my  keeping. 

But  who  are  those  other  bride-grooms  ?  I  looked  and  saw  two  more : 
one  a  gentleman,  the  other  a  huge,  brawny,  black-beaided  man,  who 
looked  as  if  a  prize-fight  were  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  than  a  wed- 
ding. \Ye  were  all  to  be  married  at  once,  by  the  same  clergyman,  and 
in  the  same  room. 

Brightly  the  lights  shone ;  merrily  rang  the  halls  with  the  weleonuB 
of  fair  women  and  tall  men  who  came  to  grace  the  ceremony.  Tba 
man  of  prayer  appeared  in  robes  of  office.     The  guests  had  all  \ 
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bled  ;  the  rooms  were  calm  with  the  hush  of  expectation.  "Why  tarried 
the  brides  in  their  chambers  ?  The  company  grew  impatient ;  so  did 
the  grooms.  '  We  can  wait  no  longer,*  said  the  reverend  :  *  let  us  pro- 
ceed.' With  eager  haste  we  took  our  places,  each  answering  for  his 
absent  partner.  And  so  we  were  married !  and  so  we  received  the  hearty 
gratulatioiis  of  friends  !  Meanwhile  the  confusion  of  dressing  had 
ceased  above,  and  the  three  blushing  brides  made  their  appearance. 
Mine  I  Ah  I  what  a  fairy-like  creature  was  she,  with  her  slight  form, 
and  little  hands,  and  blossoming  cheeks,  and  pure  white  brow,  over 
which  clustered  thick  masses  of  chestnut  hair.  I  advanced  to  greet 
her  ;  but  the  kind  smile  of  recognition  in  her  eyes  faded  as  I  approached, 
the  rose  grew  dim  in  her  cheek,  the  slender  form  grew  more  airy,  and 
she  melted  before  my  eyes  like  a  cloud  in  the  summer  sky.  The  guests 
disappeared,  the  lights  burned  down,  the  house  itself  vanished,  and  I 
was  awake  I 

• '  Heigho  I  a  nice  time  I  was  having  just  then  I  *  and  I  turned  wearily 
over  in  my  cot,  sighed  with  pain  and  a  sense  of  departed  joy,  and  once 
more  resigned  myself  \o  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  potent  drug. 

As  the  scenes  of  dream-land  again  opened  on  my  slumbrous  vision, 
I  was  standing  in  a  large  building  alone,  when  I  was  surprised  and 
(though  I  would  not  have  it  get  to  his  ears)  by  no  means  gratified  by 
the  arrival  of  a  no  less  distinguished  visitor  than  His  Satanic  Majesty, 
a  very  gentlemanly  personage,  in  a  fashionable  suit  of  black.  This 
most  unexpected  guest  I  accosted  with  all  the  urbanity  I  could,  under 
the  circumstances,  command,  and  awaited  the  statement  of  his  object 
in  making  such  a  premature  call  upon  my  humble  self. 

'  I  have  come  for  you,'  said  he  ;  *  and  for  your  friend  Mr. ,*  (a 

brother  ofliccr  on  board.)  I  must  own  I  was  somewhat  startled  by  this 
demand,  and  felt  in  nowise  inclined  to  leave  the  world  in  such  com- 
pany, at  least  without  filing  a  nolle  prosequi.  With  an  eflbrt  to  cover 
my  internal  trepidation  with  a  coating  of  external  sang  froid^  I  set 
about  discussing  the  merits  of  the  case  with  my  infernal  but  courteous 
interlocutor. 

'  It  would  be  a  pity,'  said  I,  *  to  take  Mr. so  suddenly  and  with- 
out any  waniing.     He  does  not  expect  you.' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  can't  be  helped,'  was  the  terse  rejoinder. 

*  It  would  rather  detract,'  continued  I,  '  from  your  well-known  kind- 
ness, to  take  him  off  that  way  :  it  is  hardly  like  you.*  A  gesture  of  im- 
patience was  the  .only  reply. 

*  Beside,'  I  persisted,  *  he 's  a  married  man ;  has  two  or  three  child- 
ren at  home.'     His 'Sable  Highness  listened. 

'  If  you  make  them  fatherless  now,  before  he  has  any  opportunity  to 
make  provision  for  them,  they  will  soon  die  of  sheer  starvation.  You 
can't  think  what  misery  it  would  cause.'  My  auditor  began  to  look 
thoughtful. 

*  He  's  an  excellent  man  ;  has  worked  hard  all  his  life  ;  and  now  I 
ask  you  as  a  reasonable  —  hem !  I  ask  you  if  he  ought  not  to  have 
some  time  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  his  home  before  he  leaves  it  for 
ever  ? ' 
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I  stopped.  His  Majesty  ruminated  awhile ;  aiid  at  last  his  Luciicrian 
physiognomy  lighted  up  with  a  stray  beam  of  good-natured  sunahine. 

*  I  don't  know,'  was  the  reluctant  verdict  of  his  cogitations  :  *  I  don't 
know  :  on  the  whole  it 's  a  hard  case,  as  you  say.  I  think  I  had  better 
let  him  go  ;  and  so  I  will  call  for  you  to-morrow.* 

With  that  he  took  his  leave.  I  had  gained  a  reprieve  for  my  friend; 
but  — '  he  would  call  for  me  to-morrow  1 '  My  own  case  was  as  bad  as 
before  —  worse,  even ;  since,  having  begged  off  my  friend,  I  should 
have  no  compagnon  du  voyage  in  my  to-morrow's  journey  to  the  infer- 
nal regions. 

*  To-morrow '  came.  I  was  standing  by  a  working-bench  in  the  car- 
riage-house. Hark  !  a  rustling !  a  strange  sound  as  of  some  one  coming 
through  the  air !  I  looked  around  startled  at  the  noise.  It  came  rapidly 
nearer,  and  tlic  gentleman  in  black  stood  before  me !  Terrified  at  the 
suddenness  of  tlie  apparition,  I  swung  in  the  air  the  heavy  implement 
[  was  using,  and  shouted  :  '  Not  a  step  nearer,  as  you  value  your  life  1 ' 
—  a  cordial  greeting,  which  the  Tartarean  prince  received  with  a  smile. 
I  looked  him  in  the  face  a  moment,  and  laid  the  tool  on  the  bench. 
He  threw  me,  by  way  of  mildly  intimating  his  preference  for  a  cessar 
tion  of  hostilities,  a  bunch  of  brimstone  matches.  *  Some  you  dipped 
yourself  before  leaving  home  ! '  thought  I,  as  I  picked  them  up.  I  can- 
not say  that  it  was  this  most  suggestive  ollering  from  the  fallen  Son  ot 
the  Morning  that  reassurrcd  me,  but  certain  I  am  that  we  soon  became 
tolerably  good  friends,  and  sat  down  together  to  talk  it  over. 

'  You  liave  come  for  me,'  said  I,  with  ill-concealed  anxiety.  EBb  Ma- 
jesty nodded. 

'  You  have  acted  very  kindly  toward  my  friend  Mr. .  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly grateful.'     He  looked,  but  said  nothing. 

'  Can  you  show  me  the  same  favor  ?  ' 

'  Never ! '  growled  he  with  a  diabolical  energy  that  made  me  bounce 
from  my  seat. 

•TOiy?  there  is ' 

*  It  is  no  use  talking  —  I  advise  you  to  be  getting  ready.' 

*  But,'  said  I,  deprccatingly. 

'  Look  here,  now  —  you  need  n't  argue  the  case.  I  am  come  for  you, 
and  nobody  else.' 

My  visitor  had  to  listen,  however.  He  was  in  a  country  where  free- 
dom of  speech  was  an  inalienable  right.  Though  he  doubtless  managed 
such  cases  much  more  summarily  at  home,  yet  now  he  was  under  a 
very  dillereut  sort  of  jurisdiction  ;  so  I  poured  into  his  unwilling  ear  a 
host  of  reasons  on  which  I  foimded  my  objection  to  taking  French  leave 
of  sublunary  things.  In  fact  I  had  no  notion  of  making  such  short  me- 
tre of  my  psalm  of  life.  I  told  him  of  my  youth,  my  schemes  of  useful- 
ue?.^  and  happiness,  my  long  separation  from  my  father-land,  my  earnest 
tlcsire  to  see  my  friends  once  more.  His  Majesty  submitted  first  angrilj, 
then  iiuUlIerontly,  then  patiently,  then  good-humoredly,  pleasantly,  anil- 
ingly !  And  finally,  as  a  corps  de  reserve  to  my  mustering  logic,  I 
brouixht  up  my  grand  reason,  my  fmishing  stroke,  which  actually  carried 
his  adamantine  heart  by  storm.     *  I  have  been  married  but  just  now  : 
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and  to  think  of  leaving  my  wife  when  I  have  only  just  begun  to  love  her 
and  make  her  happy ' 

*  Say  no  more,  my  dear  fellow,  you  've  won  the  case/ 

*  Hurrah  ! '  shouted  I,  tossing  my  hat  and  performing  sundry  intri- 
oate  jigs  on  the  carriage-house  floor.  *  Your  Majesty  is  a  perfect  brick, 
I  clearly  perceive  I '  And  we  ratified  the  truce  by  a  friendly  grasp  ot 
the  hand. 

*  You  have  done  me  a  very  great  kindness  —  how  shall  I  ever  repay 
it  ?    Come  along.   I  will  introduce  your  Majesty  to  some  of  my  friends.' 

•I  led  the  way  to  the  great  house  in  which  were  the  pleasant  parlors 
opening  upon  lie  verandah,  where  trailing  vines  clambered  up  the  pil- 
lars and  crept  along  the  eaves — the  house  in  which  I  had,  not  long 
before,  been  married.  We  ascended  the  broad  flight  of  stairs  which  led 
to  the  drawing-room  above,  where  were  congregated  some  twenty  or 
thirty  ladies  from  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  and  among  them  my 
wife,  the  rosy  phantom  who  had  faded  before  my  eyes  on  the  evening 
of  the  wedding.  Into  this  roomful  of  sweets  I  ushered  my  friend  '  Hb 
Satanic  Majesty,  ladies.'  Such  a  rustling  of  silks  at  the  annoimcement, 
such  a  bustle  of  pleased  surprise,  such  an  interchange  of  smiling  looks, 
such  nods  and  courtesies  of  recognition  I  One  would  have  imagined  a 
more  agreeable  addition  could  not  have  been  made  to  the  company ; 
and  I  marvelled  not  a  little  to  see  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  the  ladies 
on  such  good  terms.     They  must  have  met  before  I 

My  Tartarean  guest  did  not  long  grace  the  drawing-room  with  his 
presence.  He  was  probably  unused  to  breathing  the  same  atmosphere 
with  such  beings,  and  was  in  danger  of  sufibcation  from  the  action  of 
a  pure,  unsulphureous  element  on  his  volcanic  lungs.  As  he  bowed 
himself  out  I  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and  bade  him  a  hearty 
farewell :  sure  there  never  was  a  heartier.  He  departed  as  he  came, 
and,  in  the  words  of  honest  John  Bunyan,  *  I  saw  him  no  more.'  The 
ladies,  the  drawing-room,  the  verandah,  the  carriage-house,  vanished 
together,  and  I  awoke  once  more  to  a  dreary  sense  of  pain,  languor, 
loneliness,  and  morphine. 


SONNET. 

'nai  FLATO,  IBt  PnZLOBOPBXA.  TB&A.* 


Augusta^  (Maine,) 


Out  from  these  fetters  wherewith  I  am  bound, 

I  cry  for  rescue :  my  tired  spirit  pleads 

Against  this  starving  slavoiy  of  creeds, 
And  mourns  its  freedom  lost,  in  grief  profound : 
Alas !  what  prison-walls  my  soul  surround  I 

Once,  in  unrest,  I  sought  fair-seeming  schools; 

But  there  Authority  supremely  rules; 
And  sullen  Doubts  crouch,  muttering,  on  the  ground ; 
While  buffoon  Dogmas  mimic  hoary  Truth. 

From  this  dull  bondage  is  there  no  release  ? 

Down  in  despair  must  all  my  hopes  be  frowned  ? 

Can  I  not  win  again  my  golden  youth  ? 

A  presence  answers:  Now  my  soul  has  peace; 
In  PLiLTO's  muse  divine,  deliverance  is  found.     ^  c.  h.  f. 
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Close  the  book,  the  twilight  deepens;  tho\igh  tho  poet's  song  is  sweet, 
Sweeter  still  tho  silence  broken  only  by  your  heart's  low  beat: 
See,  the  flowers  your  hands  have  tended  tell  us  that  the  day  is  done, 
From  the  dewy  darkness  folding  up  their  blossoms  one  by  one : 
Rather  would  I  wait  to  hear  the  words  unspoken  by  your  tongue 
Than  to  list  tho  grandest  numbers  that  tho  poet  eyer  sung. 


Here  at  least  our  life  is  real,  the  mask  is  stripped  away 

That  from  our  very  selves  had  hid  our  hearts  but  yesterday : 

"Who  would  dare,  while  Nature  watches  with  her  calm,  unsleeping  eye, 

To  crowd  a  life  with  words  and  deeds,  and  every  ono  a  lie  ? 

Or  to  sleep  beneath  these  silent  skies  and  dream  of  the  deceit 

That^  shadow-like,  through  all  the  day,  had  followed  at  his  feet  ? 


Your  hand  in  mine  is  lying ;  't  is  not  as  soft  as  when 

Its  whiteness  knew  no  toil  then  but  to  dazzle  idle  men, 

Or  to  bend  its  listless  fingers  o'er  some  endless  'broidery  task, 

Or  to  bo  touched  by  lips  that  dared  no  more  in  life  to  ask : 

But  since  those  days  I  've  seen  it  hold  with  nervous  grasp  the  rein, 

And  guide  the  fiery  prairie-steed  that  cliamped  the  bit  in  vain. 


You  smile:  I  know  you  think  of  that  long-vanished  night  of  song : 
'T  was  to  SCO  you,  not  to  hsten,  I  was  in  that  simpering  throng : 
There  you  sat,  to  me  tho  faurcst  in  that  gay  and  glittering  ring, 
And  the  Queen  of  Song  was  singing,  but  I  did  not  hear  her  sing : 
I  only  saw  those  eyes,  that  had  a  glance  for  all  but  me: 
Only  heard  my  heart's  fierce  question,  *  Can  it  ever,  ever  be  ? ' 


Shall  I  grasp  my  gun  to-morrow  in  the  gloves  that  then  I  wore? 

"Will  my  aim  be  surer  if  I  take  the  glass  I  idly  bore  ? 

Could  the  trider  that  was  near  you,  whom  you  seemed  to  love  so  well, 

Follow  on  the  trail  I  followed  where  at  last  tho  panther  fell  ? 

His  garb  was  of  a  soldier  —  I  would  he  had  been  hero 

"When  you  brought  to  mo  Uie  rifle  when  tho  Indian  band  was  near. 


Dear  "Wife,  I  know  your  loyal  heart,  those  days  were  not  for  you  ; 

In  the  stifling  air  of  Fashion,  still  you  pined  for  somethmg  true : 

All  the  glittering  gauds  they  gave  you  could  not  buy  your  noble  soul: 

Here  it  grows  in  God's  own  image,  free  from  aught  but  His  control : 

Let  them  dwell  within  the  cit}%  still  its  cringing  slaves  to  be : 

Our  homo  is  where  tho  heavens  are  cleaTi  our  loving  hearts  are  fh». 
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cnAPTiB  rouRTn. 

It  was  to  keep  me  from  evil  that  I  was  secluded  from  companion- 
ship ;  but  the  eternal  bondage  of  the  soul  is  far  less  possible  than  that 
of  the  body.  A  human  heart  must  have  sympathy.  Why  will  parents 
and  guardians  so  often  deny  themselves  the  sweetest  of  earthly  pleas- 
ures, the  refreshing  of  the  spirit,  from  the  fulness  of  childish  joy,  and 
the  softening  influence  of  the  tale  of  childish  sorrow  ?  But  *  they  do 
not  know,  therefore  they  must  be  forgiven.'  There  was  nothing  my 
stately  aunt  so  longed  for  as  this  same  childish  love ;  none  felt  more 
keenly  the  desolation  of  the  spirit  than  she  who,  widowed  and  child- 
less as  she  was,  repulsed  the  orphan  heart  that  would  have  clung  to 
her,  and  pronounced  it  cold  and  selfish,  while  it  was  burning  and  bleed- 
ing and  bursting  with  its  sense  of  wrong  and  imappreciated  tenderness. 
What  words  of  reproach  and  hatred  and  bitterness  sometimes  came  to 
my  lips,  wliich  were  subdued  by  the  thought  of  their  wickedness,  and 
the  thought,  too,  of  the  strength  of  that  unbending  nature,  inspiring  me 
with  a  sort  of  awe  and  reverence  for  a  kind  of  excellence  which  it  was 
impossible  for  mc  ever  to  attain. 

It  is  the  duty  of  children  to  love  their  parents,  she  would  say  ;  *  the 
mother  should  be  the  daughter's  confidante  ;  in  a  sad  way  she  is  when 
there  is  any  thin<;  in  her  life  or  heart  she  is  not  willing  her  mother 
should  know.'  Then  would  be  added  that  she  stood  to  me  in  the  light 
of  a  mother.  I  had  no  other.  That  it  was  my  duty  thus  to  regard 
her.  That  I  ever  should,  I  knew  to  be  impossible ;  and  while  knowing 
that,  I  was  not  to  blame.  I  yet  had  a  consciousness  of  guilt  that  added 
to  the  weight  which  was  ever  oppressing  me. 

To  throw  it  off,  to  rebel,  to  flee,  were  thoughts  often  suggested  ;  but 
the  first  attempt  to  dissent  from  an  opinion  frightened  me  from  every 
thing  but  abject  submission.  Then  came  the  temptation  to  conceal,  to 
deceive,  to  be  a  hypocrite  ;  and  though  I  never  resolved  with  the  defi- 
nitencss  of  a  settled  purpose,  these  became  the  result. 

A  cousin  was  not,  and  could  never  become  a  lover  ;  but  he  was  not 

the  less  a  forbidden  pleasure.     The  widowed  mother  of  Edward  B 

removed  to  our  village  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  advantages  of 
academical  and  collegiate  study  for  her  son  —  and  he  was  my  cousin. 
We  met  as  children,  and  talked  as  children,  and  should  never  havQ 
thought  of  being  aught  else,  had  it  not  been  suggested  by  her,  who 
seemed  to  think  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  were  bom  to  be  to 
each  other  evil,  and  that  continually.  She  had  no  conception  of  inno- 
cence or  purity  ;  she  had  no  conception  of  intellectual  and  sentimental 
enjoyment,  that  would  not  degenerate  into  corruption. 

We  being  relatives,  and  they  being  strangexs  to  all  othen,  the  mother 
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and  son  came  oflcn  to  our  house  ;  and  there  must  have  been  a  peculiar 
repulsion  not  to  have  sprung  up  a  strong  attachment  between  a  youth 
who  had  no  sisters,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  dreamy 
girl  who  had  not  a  friend  or  single  object  of  interest,  and  whose  soul- 
want  was  a  hunger  like  that  of  the  starving  beggar. 

We  soon  understood  each  other,  and  the  consequence  was  a  revela- 
tion, for  the  first  time,  of  the  sort  of  slavery  in  which  I  lived ;  an  un- 
burdening of  the  spirit,  which  seemed  to  give  me  wings,  and  also  to 
enable  me  to  endure  with  a  new  strength. 

But  ours  were  all  stolen  sweets :  and  though  at  first  we  made  no 
concealment  of  our  mutual  interest,  it  must  be  concealed  or  it  must  be 
abandoned.  We  were  not  allowed  to  meet  except  in  the  presence  of 
others  ;  and  no  household  or  social  duty  was  ever  so  imperative  that 
my  aunt  did  not  leave  it,  to  afibrd  us  the  guardianship  of  her  presence  : 
and  her  eyes  and  ears  were  the  manacles  of  our  tongues  and  the  miU- 
stones  upon  our  hearts.  She  would  imagine  at  one  time  that  we  were 
planning  an  elopement,  the  terrible  consequences  of  which  would  so 
madden  her  brain  that  she  seemed  threatened  with  all  the  honors  of 
insanity,  when  the  real  purport  of  our  intimacy  would,  perhaps,  be 
some  ideal  perfection  in  mental  improvement. 

Many  a  humorous  sally  did  my  cousin  attempt  to  allay  her  feus, 
but  they  were  never  allayed  ;  '  she  know  what  people  were  made  of,' 
and  all  she  could  not  bear  to  see  she  knew  must  be  evil.  To  ride,  to 
walk,  to  talk  were  positively  forbidden ;  so  we  resorted  to  the  only 
remaining  way  of  communicating  thoughts  —  we  wrote :  but  lette» 
were  not  to  be  trusted  to  post-masters  or  carriers  of  any  sort ;  we  irnut 
contrive  a  way  of  interchange  of  which  there  was  no  possilnlity  of  be- 
trayal. He  was  allowed  to  bring  me  books,  which  I  was  aUowad  n 
limited  time  to  read,  after  they  had  been  duly  inspected  and  found  to 
contain  no  deleterious  sentiments. 

'  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,'  and  nothing  develops  any 
faculty  like  the  exercise  of  it.  The  letters  must  be  exchanged,  and 
there  must  be  devised  a  way  of  doing  it.  So  afler  due  consideration 
it  was  found  necessary  that  the  books  should  have  thick  double  coven, 
that  no  harm  should  come  to  them  ;  and  even  foolscap  sheets,  if  thin 
and  carefully  folded,  caused  no  protuberance  upon  their  sides.  If  caro- 
fully  sealed,  too,  there  could  bo  no  pretence  for  reading  them,  and  no 
suspicion  of  treason.  Many  a  time  they  remained  unrifled  of  their 
precious  contents  for  days  and  nights  before  I  was  long  enough  alone 
to  feel  safe  in  venturing  upon  the  process  of  unsealing  and  securing  my 
treasures.  Yet  for  many  months  they  were  the  only  food  of  my  soul- 
life,  and  so  skilful  and  careful  I  became  that  my  countenance  betrayed 
not  the  cfTects  of  my  happiness.  If  a  lighter  beating  of  the  heart, 
and  a  quicker  step  had  revealed  some  hidden  joy,  there  would  have 
been  a  double  surveillance  to  ascertain  the  source,  and  brand  me  with 
ingratitude. 

Though  in  the  same  village,  Edward's  home  was  beyond  walking 
distance  from  mine  ;  and  oftcner  than  I  my  aunt  took  her  way  to  the 
widow's  cottage,  and  was  always,  on  such  occasions,  burdened widi  the 
loaned  literature  :  and  though  it  was  with  a  terrible  oooaoionniMB  of 
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its  wickedness,  we  did  not  hesitate  t(^make  her  the  bearer  also  of  our 
more  important  dispatches  ;  and  her  reticule  was  the  temporary  re- 
pository of  manv  an  epistle  which  would  have  conJemned  the  author 
to  something  worse  than  imprisonment  and  the  stocks,  had  it  come  to 
her  knowledge  ;  though  there  was  nothing  in  them  which  might  not 
have  been  pubhshed  in  the  paper  which  boasts  its  circulation  of  fifty 
thousand  readers,  if  those  readers  had  any  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  childish  trust,  and  the  purity  of  a  love  that  had  never  dreamed  of 
aught  an  angel  could  not  bless. 

I  had  an  only  brother,  as  I  said  :  but  since  our  first  separation  we 
had  not  met,  and  our  correspondence  had  consisted  of  a  few  iaconic 
epistles  such  as  a  merchant's  clerk  might  be  supposed  to  write  from  a 
distant  country  village  to  one  he  scarcely  remembered,  and  toward 
whom  he  had  no  affection  except  such  as  is  usually  imposed  upon 
families  to  be  their  duty  to  entertain  toward  kindred ;  and  though  I 
oflen  felt  that  a  brother  would  be  a  blessing  beyond  price,  any  thing 
memory  had  treasured  of  mine,  never  led  me  to  imagine  that  his  pre- 
sence would  add  to  my  happiness. 

But  when  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship  he  was  to  be  transferred 
to  the  great  city,  and  on  his  way  he  was  to  call  upon  me.  One  sum- 
mer evening  while  strolling  listlessly  up  the  gprden-lawn,  there  ap 
peared  before  me  a  manly,  graceful  youth,  who  struck  me  at  a  glance 
as  invested  with  something  of  my  ideal  of  beauty.  My  brother  I  I 
exclaimed  :  and  the  first  impulse  was  to  rush  to  his  arms  ;  then  the 
paralysis  which  always  came  over  me  when  prompted  to  yield  to  enthu- 
siasm, restrained  me  —  the  feehng  that  I  must  not  manifest  emotion  — 
and  a  cold  clasp  of  the  hand  was  our  only  greeting.  But  he  too  had 
felt  the  want  of  companionship,  the  need  of  anotiber  influence  than 
that  of  the  calculating  and  the  mercenary ;  and  with  a  tinge  of  ro- 
mance in  his  nature,  was  all  ready  to  taie  a  sister  to  his  bo^iom  and 
cherish  her  with  idolatry. 

I  had  read,  not  in  romances  but  in  more  serious  books,  of  the  holy 
influence  of  sisters,  the  dangers  of  young  men,  and  the  necessity  of  lov- 
ing-kindness to  soften  and  ennoble  them  ;  and  with  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  resolved  to  be  a  heroine  —  to  live  a  rr - 
mance. 

Love  had  never  any  thing  like  mushroom  growth  in  my  heart ;  it 
must  be  nurtured  in  order  to  exist,  and  for  my  only  brother  I  did  not 
at  first  feel  any  strong  affection,  but  a  determination  to  love  him,  to 
watch  over  him,  and  be  to  him  mother,  sister,  and  friend —  a  guardian 
angel.  The  city  where  he  was  to  dwell  was  not  far  off)  while  I  re 
maincd  with  my  aunt ;  and  he  came  oflen  to  spend  a  day,  a  week,  and 
sometimes  a  month.  There  could  be  no  possibdity  of  wrong  in  such  a 
firiendship  ;  and  we  were  allowed  to  ride,  to  walk,  and  talk  —  though 
the  permission  to  write  was  no  more  freely  granted  than  it  had  been  to 
my  cousin  ;  and  we  were  not  exempt  firom  espionage  when  together. 
My  aunt  now  did  not  hesitate  to  express  openly  her  grief  that  I  should 
80  love  another  ;  and  thus  obhged  us,  in  her  presence,  to  forbear  all  fond 
caresses,  and  to  conceal  from  her,  too,  the  depth  and  strength  of  our 
attachment. 
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If  she  over-heard  us  in  someneaxnest  and  plaj^ul  conversatioii,  that 
indicated  the  abandon  we  felt  in  each  other^s  society,  she  would  find 
some  pretext  for  needing  my  assistance,  and  in  bitteniesB  exclaim: 
'  You  seem  to  have  undertaken  to  make  me  miserable.' 

Instead  of  entering  into  our  joy,  and  becoming  a  sharer  in  oar  yom^ 
ful  and  romantic  visions,  she  only  allowed  her  heart  to  fester  anew 
with  the  gangrene  of  envy,  and  seemed  to  think  happiness  of  any  kind 
in  others  was  a  plot  to  destroy  her  own.  But  here  again  it  must  be 
said,  *  she  did  not  know,  and  therefore  must  be  forgiven.'  It  may  not 
have  been  her  fault  that  she  could  not  understand  hearts.  She  had  no 
key  with  which  to  unlock  them  ;  she  had  not  the  power  to  win  them ; 
and  could  not  take  them  by  force.  I  pitied  her  almost  as  much  as  I 
pitied  myself. 

I  was  older  now,  and  could  not  upon  any  reasonable  pretence  be  m 
entirely  shut  up  from  the  world.  I  was  allowed  sometimes  to  spend  a 
day  or  an  afternoon  with  friends ;  but  this  involved  the  necessity  of  iB> 
viting  ^ends  to  return  the  visits,  and  the  mental  pillory  in  which  I 
lived  made  this  only  an  additional  crucifixion. 

Conscious  of  the  disadvantage  to  which  I  appeared,  and  taking  no 
real  pleasure  in  an  intercourse  so  restrained,  I  avoided  acquaintanoei. 
My  taste,  too,  was  of  the  exclusive  kind,  which  cared  not  tor  variety ; 
and  though  I  could  not  receive  private  letters,  the  vigilance  of  a  tegt- 
ment,  with  the  eyes  of  Argus,  would  not  have  prevented  my  writing 
them,  and  I  had  now  three  sources  of  consolation. 

I  had  no  school-girl  friendships ;  my  attachments  were  to  the  stnui^ 
for  I  was  weak.  My  only  other  confederate  was  an  aged  lady  iriu 
lived  by  herself,  independent  upon  a  small  income  ;  and  though  nerer 
married,  and  never  accustomed  to  children,  was  gentle  and  sympatiiiB- 
ing  without  countenancing  evil.  On  her  bosom  I  wept ;  to  her  were 
confided  the  letters  which  no  key  in  my  premises  could  secure  fipom  in- 
spection, and  yet  which  I  could  not  destroy.  In  her  little  room,  with 
one  whom  age  and  sorrow  might  have  made  excusably  dull  and  misan- 
thropic, I  indulged  in  something  of  the  freedom  and  joyousness  of  child- 
hood. She  did  not  ask  my  confidence,  so  I  gave  it  without  reserve. 
By  a  sort  of  intuition  she  understood  the  necessity  of  my  stratagenii» 
and  required  no  explanations  ;  allowed  me  to  be  foolish  because  I  was 
a  child,  and  did  not  attempt  to  reform  me  by  any  steam-power  proceas, 
but  was  willing  time  should  have  the  credit  of  perfecting  me  in  grmtf 
and  wisdom. 

Since  my  brother  had  been  in  the  city  I  had  often  asked  permissioato 
go  there  for  another  visit  to  my  many  city  cousins,  and  my  father  had 
given  his  permission  when  my  aunt  should  think  best.  The  time  when 
she  should  think  best,  it  seemed  to  me,  would  never  come,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  ever  did ;  but  she  granted  a  reluctant  consent  after  a  weaiy 
time  of  waiting,  and  we  set  about  the  necessary  preparationa. 

I  had  never  been  allowed  to  make  purchases  for  myself,  and  now 
that  she  was  imable  from  recent  paralysis  to  accompany  me  on  shop- 
ping expeditions,  I  felt  sadly  the  want  of  that  judgment  which  can 
never  be  strengthened  and  matured  without  exercise,  and  every  day  re- 
turned with  some  article  which  was  sure  to  be  condenmed  for  its  nn- 
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suitableness,  and  for  the  selection  of  which  I  was  reproved  as  severely 
as  if  I  had  committed  some  flagrant  crime. 

I  had  never  been  intrusted  with  money  to  spend  at  my  discretion,  and 
of  course  when  discretion  came  to  be  necked  I  had  none.  Never  having 
been  allowed  to  gratify  my  taste  in  the  choice  of  colors,  or  figures,  or 
even  to  consult  my  fancy  in  the  articles  to  be  worn  on  any  occasion, 
taste  and  fancy  had  remained  dormant,  and  could  not  start  into  perfec- 
tion in  a  moment. 

I  had  stood  like  a  statue  to  be  dressed  for  church  every  Sabbath  since 
I  had  dwelt  under  Aunt  Cluimbleby's  roof,  and  never  ventured  into  the 
street  or  into  the  parlor  of  an  afternoon  till  I  had  been  inspected  like  a 
bale  of  gwds,  and  felt  very  much  like  one,  as  I  turned  round  and  round 
for  every  Told  and  ribbon  and  knot  to  be  scanned  by  her  scrutinizing  eye. 
I  had  learned  to  sew  ;  but  my  invention  had  had  as  little  exercise  as 
my  taste.  To  fit  or  fashion  the  slightest  article  of  my  wardrobe  would 
have  been  an  impossibility. 

I  was  a  thousand  times  pronounced  stupid  and  provokingly  heedless ; 
and  strange  it  appeared  to  her  who  reproved  me,  that  her  words  only 
added  to  my  dulness.  If  her  perception  had  been  quicker,  or  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  she  would  have  discovered  the  true  cause ;  but  any  re- 
monstrance from  me  would  only  have  brought  upon  me  the  additional 
charge  of  obstinacy  and  conceit. 

I  was  painfully  conscious  of  my  stupidity,  and  not  less  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  cause ;  but  now  I  was  looking  forward  to  change :  the 
clouds  were  for  a  moment  lifted  and  light  appeared;  and  with  my 
thoughts  on  future  happiness  I  could  endure  any  amount  of  present 
misery. 

But,  as  in  many  other  cases,  while  appearing  to  yield,  and  to  ac- 
quiesce in  opinion,  I  wa%  secretly  having  my  own  way.  After  she  had 
directed  how  to  have  an  article  made,  I  directed  it  to  be  altered,  or 
ciuietly  takinpr  it  to  the  house  of  my  good  friend,  A\mt  Miriam,  altered 
it  myself,  packing  it  away  as  soon  as  finished  that  it  might  escape  in- 
spection. 

But  joy  is  careless,  and  no  wonder  that  my  first  experience  in  it 
should  put  me  ofl'  my  guard.  I  was  detected  in  a  deliberate  and 
studied  disobedience  and  deception.  It  was  not  the  first  by  me  ;  but 
my  sin  now  was  in  being  found  out.  But  joy  had  also  given  me  strength. 
I  knew  the  first  moment  of  discovery  what  I  had  to  expect,  and  deter- 
mined to  try  resistance.  I  had  a  brother  now,  and  to  him  and  Amit 
Miriam  I  had  confided  my  stratagems  and  deceptions,  and  reoeived  no 
rebuke.  I  had,  too,  a  hope  of  release.  A  little  joy  had  given  me  a 
capability  of  anger,  which  it  was  really  a  long  time  since  my  cmshed 
spirit  had  been  capable  of  feeling. 

I  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  ofiended  woman,  and  £>r  a 
moment  stood  as  a  culprit  before  her. 

*  You  have  disobeyed  me  and  deceived  me  ?  '  she  said,  inquiringly. 
•Yes; 

•  With  all  I  have  done  for  you,  all  I  have  loved  you,  all  I  have  be- 
lieved you '  and  here  she  stopped  for  breath  ;  then  growing  firantic 

with  the  thought  of  my  degeneracy  and  perverseneii,  and  the  tboaght, 
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too,  of  how  she  had  been  indulging  the  belief  that  her  peculiar  disci- 
pline had  actually  subdued  and  periected  me,  and  now  must,  perhaps, 
feel  self-accused,  she  lost  all  self-control,  and  exclaimed :  '  A  hypo- 
crite, an  ingrate,  a  heartless,  unprincipled  wretch  ! '  and  she  stamped 
her  foot  in  rage  ;  then  heaped  upon  me  another  load  of  epithets,  saying 
it  was  the  last  she  should  ever  do  for  me. 

Here  I  interrupted  her  with  saying  :  '  It  is  the  last  I  wish  you  to  do 
for  me.  I  have  been  a  slave  long  enough.  I  had  already  lesolyed  to 
endure  it  no  longer.  You  have  crushed  the  life  out  of  me  ;  made  me 
almost  a  fool.  Love  !  love^  such  as  yours  is  worse  than  hatred.  I  have 
disobeyed  you,  to  be  sure,'  and  deceived  you :  but  without  un.  I  un 
old  enough  to  judge  for  myself —  to  use  the  faculties  God  gave  me ;  ii' 
you  do  n't  allow  mc  to  do  it  openly,  I  must  do  it  secretly.  Sencefinrth 
I  am  free  :  but  this  is  not  saying  I  intend  to  sell  myself  to  sin ;  1 
will  do  right  —  but  I  will  do  it  of  my  own  accord,  and  be  my  own 
judge.' 

I  had  spoken  rapidly  but  coolly,  though  nothing  but  anger  could  havi* 
emboldened  me.  Every  expression  and  implication  fell  upon  her  like  o 
thunderbolt ;  and  seeming,  as  it  did  to  her,  ingratitude  and  falsehood 
from  one  toward  whom  she  thought  she  performed  every  duty,  and 
thought,  too,  she  loved  as  with  a  mother's  fondness,  was  like  a  Tiper*s 
sting.  Her  passion  was  spent,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  '  For  all  these 
years  of  anxiety  and  sacrifice,  this  is  my  reward.'  It  was  almost  like 
a  death-throe,  and  I  felt  like  falling  at  her  feet  and  imploring  fexgrve- 
ness.  But  it  would  have  been  folly  scarcely  less  weak  than  for  the 
slave  to  return  to  his  master,  because  accused  of  ingratitude  in  aaeri- 
ing  his  freedom. 

My  sense  of  right  and  justice  bade  me  remain  immovable.  A  little 
taste  of  independence  and  self-reliance  had  had  the  efiect  wpfOL  me  thai 
a  little  knowledge  does  upon  the  degraded  bondman.  The  mind  and 
soul  had  a  httle  of  elasticity  and  could  not  return  to  servility ;  so  the 
gushingB  of  pity  and  afiection  were  kept  back,  and  I  looked  coldly  upon 
a  suflcring  I  would  have  died  to  spare  her  ;  and  she  went  out  cioachmg 
as  if  leaving  a  world  of  wo. 

This  was  an  end  to  my  preparations  and  to  my  city  visit.  My 
brother  came  for  me,  but  I  did  not  go ;  and  during  the  week  he  re- 
mained with  us  my  aunt  was  sick,  and  the  office  of  director  of  aflaizs 
devolved  upon  me.  True  to  my  resolve  I  exercised  my  judgment,  and 
did  as  I  pleased.  I  walked  and  rode,  invited  company  and  went 
out ;  alwajrs  keeping  within  the  bounds  which  a  considerate  and  proper 
indulgence  should  have  allowed  me. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  was  exhilarating ;  but  the  spirit  of  defiance 
kept  up  the  feeling  of  guilt,  which  with  the  real  love  that  dwelt  in  my 
heart  for  one  who  had  done  so  much  for  me,  and  who  meant  always 
for  the  best,  was  continually  at  war  with  the  sense  of  justice.  Alas !  if 
I  had  known  how  soon  an  invisible  hand  was  to  free  me,  how  willingly 
would  I  have  suffered  ten  times  more,  rather  than  infficted  upon  her  a 
pang. 

A  few  months  we  lived  on,  but  without  the  return  of  even  the  old 
cordiality.    The  old,  stately  woman  moved  about  more  eold  and  statdy, 
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and  the  old  routine  had  a  more  formal  and  chilling  grandeur.  But 
though  miserable,  I  afiected  cheerfulness ;  and  ventured  upon  many 
pleasures  which  had  in  them  no  real  attraction,  merely  to  try  my 
strength.  No  questions  arose ;  no  further  disputes :  nothing  but  the 
formalities  of  speech  necessary  to  keep  up  appearances  ever  passed  be- 
tween us. 

The  excitement  of  studying  her  pleasure,  and  avoiding  her  displeas- 
ure, kept  me  from  the  listlessness  and  indefinite  longings  I  afterward 
experienced ;  and  that  in  these  life's  object  was  not  entirely  fulfilled, 
scarcely  occurred  to  me. 

But  very  suddenly  came  the  change  that  was  to  introduce  me  to  new 
scenes,  though  no  evil  ever  happened  to  lead  me  to  recur  to  the  past 
with  a  sigh  for  its  return. 

*  It  is  almost  as  wicked  to  make  a  gloomy  home  as  a  wicked  one,' 
says  a  wise  man :  and  may  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  fill 
with  clouds  or  sun-shine  the  place  where  young  hearts  are  to  expand, 
be  careful  that  light  and  not  darkness  surround  them. 

Afler  the  first  stroke  of  paralysis,  there  was  ever  a  terrible  fear  in 
the  mind  of  the  sufierer  that  it  would  be  repeated,  and  the  third  would 
certainly  dethrone  her  reason  or  cause  her  death.  She  did  not  wait  for 
this  :  the  second  prostrated  her  upon  a  djring-bed,  and  ere  my  father 
could  obey  the  simimons  which  called  him  to  her,  life  had  ebbed. 

She  died,  and  made  no  sign !  Every  waking  moment  I  hovered  over 
her  couch  to  watch  for  a  gleam  of  returning  consciousness,  that  I  might 
speak  the  grief  I  felt,  and  hear  the  words  of  reconciliation  ;  but  in 
vain.  Neither  eye  nor  lip  acknowledged  the  presence  of  living  being 
more. 

I  wept ;  there  were  many  reasons  why  I  should*  though  I  did  not 
pretend  to  the  sorrow  of  those  who  mourn  that 

*  TncB  hearts  lie  withered, 
And  fond  ones  are  flown.' 

I  wept :  for  it  is  always  sad  to  look  on  death —  always  suggestive  of 
broken  ties  and  change  ;  of  '  passing  away. ' 

A  pompous  funeral,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time,  gave 
all  outward  indications  of  honoring  the  dead  ;  the  arrival  of  firiends  and 
relatives,  a  few  days  of  bustle  and  confusion  engaged  us,  and  we  were 
again  alone.  Though  she  was  gone,  I  could  not  overcome  the  tenor  I 
had  felt  so  many  years  at  the  lifting  of  a  latch,  or  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
faii.  But  I  had  good  reason  for  burying  the  long  and  bitter  past  when 
I  found  the  remembrance  which  had  been  made  of  me  in  the  last  will 
and  testament.  She  had  constituted  me  sole  heir  of  all  she  possessed  ; 
and  during  all  that  period  of  estrangement,  she  had  not  blotted  out  this 
proof  of  her  confidence  and  love.  She  had,  indeed,  considered  me  ca- 
pable of  self-reliance,  and  unlimited  trust ;  yet  not  till  her  death  would 
she  manifest  it. 

It  was  not  a  princely  fortune  of  which  I  was  made  mistress  ;  yet  it 
was  mine ;  and  while  she  Uved,  not  a  penny  did  my  puxse  ever  coutaiu 
with  the  permission  to  spend  it  at  my  discretion. 
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Now  camo  the  question  of  Bettlements  and  orraiigementg ;  what  I 
should  do,  and  where  I  should  go  ;  and  I  hegan  again  to  realize 

*  How  vain  are  all  ihjnga  here  below, 
How  false  and  yet  how  fiiir.' 

I  had  really  been  so  foolish  as  to  plan  to  remain  in  the  hoiue  wfaeie 
I  had  lived  so  long,  and  constitute  myself  sole  mistress  of  the  pxemiies 
and  my  own  affairs.  I  was  still  young,  and  sadly  deficient  in  many  of 
the  qualifications  of  housekeeper  and  manager  ;  but  I  had  the  vanity 
to  think  I  could  soon  accomplish  myself,  while  it  never  entered  my 
head  that  to  my  plans  there  could  be  any  other  objection. 

But  my  father  knew  very  well,  and  in  consternation  ercl aimed: 
*  Stay  here  alone  ;  impossible  I  What  would  the  world  say  ? '  These 
were  considerations  which  I  had  not  weighed,  for  I  had  seen  so  little  of 
society  that  I  scarcely  knew  its  rules.  But  I  have  learned  once,  and 
learned  too  what  sort  of  molality  it  glosses  with  its  matronizing  and 
chaperoning  ;  how  the  heartlesb  and  ^volous  and  false  are  screed  hj 
escorts,  and  while  conforming  to  conventionalities,  revelling  in  »"»- 

But  1  had  neither  inclination  nor  strength  to  defy  the  world,  and  saw 
my  bright  visions  dissolve  and  my  fairy  castles  levelled  without  resist- 
ance. I  must  return  to  the  home  of  my  childhood,  to  which  I  had  no 
attachments,  and  resign  myself  to  a  life  of  dreariness.  My  &ther  had 
commenced  house-keeping  again,  with  a  distant  relative,  a  sort  of 
cousin,  for  directress  in  the  household  economy  ;  so  that  I  shcnild  be  en- 
tirely relieved  from  care,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  m airing  em- 
broidery for  amusement ;  reading,  if  I  could  get  any  thing  to  read,  and 
hope  to  get  married,  and  dream  about  it  for  a  subject  of  interest. 

'  This  is  the  lot  of  woman.' 

This  I  had  been  taught  by  every  precept  and  example ;  by  oveiy 
book  and  newspaper  I  had  read,  and  tiiese  were  certainly  of  the  most 
sober  and  approved  kind ;  but  I  had  been  taught  as  thoroughly  that  it 
would  be  very  indelicate  to  confess  it ;  and  that  which  alone  could 
afibrd  aim  and  object  in  life  to  woman ;  that  alone  which  was  her 
proper  sphere,  she  must  even  deny  that  she  ever  wishes  to  obtain. 
And  however  perseveringly  she  may  persist  in  the  denial,  with  what- 
ever falsehood  she  may  stain  her  lips  on  this  subject,  it  is  no  sin  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

But  to  think  that  the  house  which  was  now  my  own ;  the  gaiden, 
the  orchard,  the  little  grove,  and  the  strips  of  meadow-land  musi  be 
sold,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  strangers  I  My  father  said  the  income 
of  it,  if  converted  into  money,  and  put  at  interest,  would  yield  me  muck 
more  than  the  rent  I  could  obtain  ;  and  as  I  was  a  young  girl,  ignorant 
of  business,  and  lamentably  ignorant  of  money  matters,  my  xemon- 
strances  were  vain. 

Again  and  again  I  visited  every  loved  and  cherished  spot,  and  thonght 
how  I  might  beautify  and  adorn  the  grounds  ;  how  I  might  fit  up  the 
old  castle  of  a  house,  and  how  cozily  and  independently  I  might  live 
there,  with  two  of  the  old  servants  who  would  serve  me  till  death  for 
the  love  they  bore  me ;  how  I  would  ezercise  hospitalitjy  and  wiUi 
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Bome  congenial  companion  introduce  life  and  gayety  where  there  had 
been  bo  long  a  stillness  worse  than  death,  inasmuch  as  a  skeleton  is  a 
more  unseemly  vision  than  a  corpse. 

Submission  was  not  so  difficult  as  if  I  had  never  learned  the  lesson  : 
and  however  sharp  the  pang  and  bitter  the  tears  this  sorrow  caused,  I 
made  no  demonstrations  of  rebellion. 

In  a  little  time  the  thoughtless  crowd  was  gathered  in  the  shadows 
of  those  green  old  trees,  and  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer  was  heard 
in  front  of  that  quiet  old  hall. 

It  was  finished  —  all  was  still !  I  wandered  once  more  through 
those  empty  rooms,  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  in  more 
bitter  agony  as  I  thought  of  the  future  ;  and  left,  never  again  to  listen 
to  the  echo  of  footsteps  within  its  walls. 
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Upon  the  eastern  sky, 
Aurora,  doth  with  magic  fingers  trace 
Rich  streaks  of  purple,  gold,  and  crimson  dye, 
Which  in  their  soft  and  glowing  tints  defy 

All  hiunan  skill  aird  grace. 

Bathed  ui  the  flood  oC  light 
The  red  sun  rises  with  the  opening  day, 
Parting  the  shadowy  curtains  of  the  night ; 
And  as  he  onward  travels  in  his  might, 

The  bright  clouds  fade  away. 

So  in  our  youthful  dreams, 
The  star  of  Hope  that  rises  at  our  birth, 
At  first  with  such  a  dazzling  radiance  gleams 
That  to  the  bounding  heart  almost  it  seems 

Too  glorious  for  earth. 

But  dreams  &de  one  by  one, 
E*en  as  the  clouds  that  in  the  morning-dawn 
Do  but  reflect  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
And  even  while  his  race  is  just  begun, 
The  glowing  hues  are  gone. 

Yet  Hope*s  sweet  star  may  light 
Our  way,  with  radiance  clearer  than  before ; 
For  it  shall  glow  far  more  serenely  bright, 
And  shine  by  Faith  throughout  the  darkest  night, 

Increasing  more  and  more. 

Till,  as  at  twilight  hour, 
The  setting  sun  doth  calmly  pass  away, 
So  may  we^  strengthened  with  a  heavenly  power, 
Sink  to  our  rest^  as  Death's  dark  shadows  lower, 

And  rise  to  endless  day.  mat. 
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MY      STUFFED      OWL 


Z.TIIA       n.      ■zooxjRsrxT 


l!7  tho  long  and  quiet  ovening, 
While  a  stomi  of  snow  in  Aries, 
Bo\vTnj2:  low  the  droopinp:  branches, 
Whitened  every  roof  and  pavement) 
T  had  weary  grown  with  reading, 
And  the  deep,  unbroken  sileneo 
Settled  heavy  o'er  my  heart-strings. 
Then  I  laid  the  book  beside  mo, 
MuslhI  amid  the  ghmmering  lamp-light, 
dazing  on  the  wall  and  jnctures 
Till  tho  reverie  was  broken, 
TiOnely  reverie,  aa  I  deemed  it, 
I3y  two  eye-balls  glaring  on  me, 
Kound,  unwinking  in  their  sockets, 
Kye-balls  of  the  bird  of  Pallas, 
Of  the  great  white  bird  of  Pallas, 
Seated  on  my  parlor-tablo  I 

When  I  last  had  looked  upon  him 
T  believed  him  gravely  gazing 
On  tho  wealth  of  green-house  flowers 
That  beneath  him,  in  their  vases*. 
Grew  and  flourished,  fresh  with  fragrance. 
He  had  seemed  to  make  a  neighbor 
Of  tlie  jonquil  and  the  cnx^us, 
Hyacinths  in  pink  and  purple, 
Hyacinths  in  blue  and  saflVon; 
Orange-trees,  and  sweet  Ilissus, 
And  tlie  cychimen  of  Persia, 
Folding  back  its  snowy  petals 
With  a  sort  of  graceful  gladness, 
Like  an  innocent  white  rabbit ; 
He,  my  Owl,  mothought  had  viewed  them 
With  a  patronizing  pleasure. 
And  I  started  at  perceiving 
Fixed  on  me  those  grave,  round  eyo-balls, 
As  if  curiously  inquiring : 
'  Are  you  thinking  of  your  daughter. 
Thinking  of  her  recent  bridal, 
And  the  happy  homo  she  maketh 
For  her  chosen  life's  companion? 
Arc  you  thinking  of  tlio  musio 
That  fh)m  yonder  shut  piano 
She,  with  fairy,  flying  fingers. 
Used  to  summon  fbrth  to  cheer  you  ? ' 

Tlien  methouglit  those  lai^  eyes  twinkled 
With  a  pitif\il  emotion ; 
And,  as  sympathy  is  precious, 
Even  ttom  unexpected  quartera. 
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Even  from  most  inferior  creatures, 
Quick  I  drew  my  seat  beside  him, 
Laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
Softly  said :  '  My  Koko-Koho,* 
Sing  a  song,  or  tell  a  story, 
To  amuse  my  lonely  hearth-stone ; 
For  the  hearth-stone  must  be  lonely 
Where  is  neither  son  nor  daughter, 
Face  of  youth,  or  voice  of  infimt  I  * 
Though,  in  truth,  that  term  of  hearthrsione 
Now  is  obsolete  and  ancient, 
And  the  most  correct  cognomen, 
Tlowsoe'er  the  poets  murmur. 
Should  be  register  or  fitmaoe. 

Then  his  snowy  moustache  trembled, 
And  from  out  that  beak  majestic 
Came  the  strangest  elocution. 
All  monotonous  and  inbred, 
(Not  like  that  which  in  my  childhood, 
When  a  g^est  at  quaint,  old  farm-hoiise, 
Used  to  scare  me  from  my  slumbers — 
Hideous  hooting  of  a  screech-owl,) 
But  monotonous  and  inbred, 
Perched  upon  my  parlor-table. 
Thus  intoned  the  bird  of  Pallas. 

'  Where  the  rugged  coast  of  Plymouth 
Battles  stoutly  with  the  ocean, 
Iq  a  hollow,  doddered  oak-tree, 
Like  a  Druid  I  was  nurtured 
III  the  wisdom  of  my  people. 
Wisdom  that  hath  made  them  sacred, 
At  the  shrine  of  great  Minsbya. 

Musing  in  my  studious  cloister, 

Oft  I  listened  as  the  oak-tree 

When  the  west  wind  stirred  its  branches. 

Lectured  to  its  merry  leaflets 

From  the  annals  of  its  childhood : 
'  I  remember,  I  remember,' 

Thus  it  said  in  tones  maternal, 
'  When  the  *  May-Flower,'  the  explorer, 

Small  and  brown,  and  tempest-beaten. 

Landed  on  yon  rocky  bastion, 

All  New-England's  solemn  &ther8. 

I  have  heard  the  first-bom  echo 

Of  their  axe  amid  the  forest ; 

Heard  Uieir  hymns  of  mournful  cadence. 

When  the  winter  and  the  fiunine 

Smote  them  in  their  earth-floored  hovels. 

I  have  looked  on  saintly  Oabvsb, 

Heard  the  prayers  of  Elder  Bbewsteb, 

Seen  the  stalwart  form  of  Standish, 

And  sweet  Rose,  his  blue-eyed  consort ; 

Seen  the  Winslows  and  John  Alden, 

And  the  plumed  and  painted  chieftains, 

Gazing  on  the  pale-faced  strangers 


*  Indian  name  for  the  owl. 
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Who  from  their  own  lands  should  sweep  them, 
Like  the  mist  when  day  ariscth. 

Five  times  twenty  and  one  over, 
Were  there  of  those  pilgrim-settlers : 
Three  days  ero  the  holy  Christmas, 
Nme  days  ere  the  infant  morning 
Of  the  year  M  -  D  -  C  -  X  -  X  , 
Game  those  fathers  of  New-England. 
Planters  of  a  mighty  nation, 
To  the  snow-clad  beach  of  Plymouth. 
Leani  the  dates,  my  dearest  children. 
History  is  but  lame  witliout  them ; 
Do  not  say  they  're  dry  and  useless. 
That 's  the  talk  of  idle  students.' 

Still,  my  friend,  the  owl  continued. 

*  Pleased  I  listened  to  the  oak-troe, 
Teaching  thus  her  dodlo  offspring. 
For  the  droppings  of  all  knowledge 
To  the  thoughtftil  mind  are  precious. 
In  my  solitary  kingdom. 

Rights  I  had,  but  men  destroyed  them  ; 
Right  unto  my  cloistered  homestead, 
Right  of  hunting  'mid  the  birds'  nests. 
Right  of  R|)oil  in  rat  and  mioedom ; 
To  the  air  and  to  the  water. 
To  the  breath  that  Nature  gave  me ; 
Rights  I  had,  and  men  destroyed  them : 
Slew  and  stuffed  me  as  a  trophy, 
Hung  me  up  'mid  toys  and  trappinj;.*. 
For  a  mock  and  for  a  marvel 
But,  like  ghost  of  buried  blessings, 
I  will  haunt  their  midnight  visions, 
With  a  stony  store  transfix  them, 
Be  an  incubus  to  vex  them.' 

Then,  he  seemed  to  choke  with  passion, 
And  I  pressed  his  claw  and  wliispered 
Gently,  as  to  petted  baby, 

*  Bo  not  angry,  Koko-Koho ; 
Be  a  good  and  patient  emblem 
Of  the  emptiness  that  waits  us 
When  we  rest  on  earthly  pleasures, 
And  forget  to  look  above  them. 
Many  a  stuffed  and  lifeless  skinship 
Sitteth  by  us  at  our  revels. 

Like  the  shrivelled,  solemn  mummic*s 
Tliat  the  race  of  ancient  Egypt 
Made  the  Mentors  of  their  banquet. 
So,  good-night,  my  Koko-Koho, 
Bmi  of  Pallas,  Bird  of  Wisdom. 
Rest  thoe  in  my  quiet  parlor  ,* 
I  am  weary  and  would  slumber, 
But  I  thank  thee  for  thy  kmdness, 
For  thy  kindness  and  the  legend 
Told  amid  this  dreamy  lamp-light, 
Making  lonely  evening  pleasant.' 
Hartford,  {Conn^)  March  31,  ISSfli 
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MY   LATER   ACQUAINTANCES. 

My  election  to  the  Legislature  from  this  city,  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  enabled  me  to  extend  my  acquaintance  to  other  parts  of 
the  State.  The  seat  of  government  had  been  removed  to  Albany,  where, 
upon  my  arrival,  I  found  an  old  friend  in  General  Schuyler,  of  revolu- 
tionary memory,  with  whom  I  had  been  a  fellow-lodger  at  Mrs.  Daube- 
ny's,  in  Wall-street,  while  he  was  a  Senator  in  Congress.  His  family- 
seat  was  situate  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  though  now,  I  believe,  in- 
cluded within  its  limits.  There  he  dispensed  a  liberal  hospitality,  for 
which  the  neighboring  citizens  were  not  at  that  day  remarkable.  He 
was  then  the  leading  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  seemed  to  possess 
as  much  authority  there  as  he  had  exercised  in  the  army,  and  wielded 
it  very  much  in  the  same  military  style.  The  county  of  Albany  was 
at  that  time  a  part  of  the  *  Western  District,*  which  extended  to  the 
Niagara  frontier ;  and  Albany,  from  the  preponderance  of  its  popula- 
tion, held  the  political  control  of  the  whole  district.  The  isdluence 
thus  arising  belonged,  indeed,  to  the  amiable  and  excellent  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  as  Patroon  or  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck, 
comprehending,  exclusively  of  the  city,  most  of  the  towns  in  the  coun- 
ty, which,  in  those  days,  included  the  present  county  of  Rensselaer ; 
but,  from  the  modest  and  unambitious  character  of  the  Patroon,  then  a 
young  man,  this  power  was  deputed  to  the  General,  who  was  his  father- 
in-law,  and  not  restrained  in  its  use  by  the  natural  delicacy  or  sense  of 
official  propriety  of  his  son-in-law,  who,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State,  presided  in  the  Senate. 

When  the  national  government  was  about  to  pass  from  the  Federal 
to  the  Democratic  party,  it  was  proposed  by  General  Schuyler,  at  the 
Buggestion,  as  was  said,  of  another  son-in-law,  of  whom  he  could  boast 
in  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  anticipate  the  appointment  of  presidential 
electors,  in  order,  ostensibly,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  existing  Legislature,  by  whom  the  electors  were  then  chosen, 
but  really  to  secure  the  vote  of  the  State  to  the  Federal  candidate,  it 
having  been  ascertained  that  the  Democrats  would  have  a  majority  the 
next  year.  The  late  Thomas  Morris,  then  a  Senator  from  the  Western 
District,  ventured  to  oppose  the  General^s  motion,  and,  for  his  pains,  was 
Bound ly  rated  by  our  dictator,  and  ordered  to  take  his  seat.  This  sort 
of  discipline  was  indignantly  resisted  by  a  man  of  the  spirit  and  stand- 
ing of  Mr.  Morris,  a  son  of  the  great  financier  of  the  Revolution,  (whom, 
by-the-by,  1  forgot  to  mention  among  my  old  acquaintances,)  and  led 
finally  to  his  abandonment  of  the  Federal  party. 

Thi»  manoeuvre  of  the  Generars  was,  however,  defeated  by  Governor 
Jay,  who,  though  well  described  as  the  impersonation  of  justice,  was 
thought  by  many  to  have  equalled  on  this  occasion  the  stem  inflexibi- 
lity of  the  first '  old  Roman.'  Our  Senator-in-chief  certainly  felt  it  lo, 
but  stifled  his  resentment  in  an  extraordinary  cloud  of  smoke  from  his 
pipe,  being  the  only  member  permitted  that  indulgence  in  the  Senate 
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while  in  session,  until  the  same  privilege  was  accorded,  at  a  later  day, 
to  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  successors,  Abraham  Van  Yechten,  the  fanunu 
Dutch  lawyer,  afltcrward  Attorney-General,  which  office  was  at  the 
time  in  question  held  by  Josiah  Ogden  HofEoian,  also  of  Dutch  lineage, 
and  at  subsequent  periods  more  distinguished  as  Recorder  of  ihia  city 
and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  another  instance  of  the  distinction 
conferred  upon  the  profession  by  the  Knickerbocker  race,  in  addition  to 
those  of  Van  Scaack,  Benson,  Gozine,  Yates,  Lansing,  Van  Nen,  asd 
Van  Buren. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  I  attended,  an  api^cation  was 
made  by  Chancellor  Livingston  to  transfer  to  him  the  exclusive  nght  to 
navigate  the  waters  of  this  State  by  means  of  fire  or  steam,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  to  '  one  John  Fitch,'  who,  as  the  Chancellor  alleged, 
had  left  the  State  without  performing  the  condition  on  which  the  gnat 
depended.  A  bill  for  that  purpose,  after  passing  both  hoases,  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Council  of  Revision,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
proof  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  prior  grant  to  Fitch.  It  was  neverthe- 
less passed  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses,  notwithstanding  tb^  olje^ 
tions  of  the  Council — a  result  produced,  beside  the  influence  of  the 
Livingston  family,  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  Ezra  L'Hoznmedien,  of 
Clueen's  county,  a  Senator  from  the  Southern  District  The  only  argu- 
ment adduced  by '  Uncle  Ezra,'  as  we  used  to  call  him,  was,  that  the 
Chancellor's  project  was  visionary  and  would  never  come  to  anythii^; 
so  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  carried  through  by  the  force  of  ridicule. 
Thus  it  often  happens  that  the  inventions  of  men  of  genius  are  treated 
as  worthless  until  carried  into  effect  by  men  of  practical  talent ;  and  in 
no  instance  has  the  truth  of  this  observation  b^  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  in  the  case  of  steam-navigation.  The  Marquis  of  WoreeBter 
first  suggested  the  availability  of  steam  as  a  dynamic  power ;  Newco- 
men  and  others  in  Great  Britain,  and  Fitch,  Rumsey,  Stevens,  Moxey. 
and  Livingston,  in  this  coimtry,  were  the  first  to  make  the  meohanical 
application.  The  experiments  of  the  Americans  were  the  eariiest  in 
navigation,  but  were  attended  with  little  success,  until  Watts'  improve- 
ments of  the  steam-engine,  which  enabled  Fulton  to  avail  himself  of  the 
previous  experiments  of  its  application  to  navigation,  and,  aided  by  his 
own  mechanical  genius  and  experience,  to  be  the  first  to  attain  practieal 
success  ;  while  it  was  left  to  his  successors  to  bring  it  to  its  present  de- 
gree of  perfection,  and  extend  it  to  the  ocean. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  the  present  generation  of  constitutioiud  law- 
yers, that  the  Council  of  Revision  did  not  object  to  the  Chancellor^ 
grant  on  the  further  ground  of  its  repugnancy  to  those  articles  ^  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  vest  in  Congress  the  exclusive  powen  of 
regulating  commerce,  and  of  granting  patents  for  new  inventions  and 
improvements  in  science  and  the  arts.  But  this  omission  may  be  vari- 
oudy  explained.  They  may  not  have  adverted  to  the  eiieumstance 
that  the  grant  to  Fitch  was  made  before  the  State,  by  its  acoesskii  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  had  ceded  the  powen  in  question  to  the  Umted 
States  ;  they  may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  operaticm  of  this  transfer 
of  power  at  a  time  when  the  relative  jurisdiction  of  the  Fedsrai  and 
tJtate  governments,  as  affected  by  the  new  system,  had  not 
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much  judicial  consideration,  and  scarcely  any  interpretation  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  the  final  arbiter  upon  such  questions  ; 
and,  finally,  they  may  have  thought  the  objection  they  did  interpose 
of  itself  sufficient. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  question  is  now  settled  :  It  was  first  raised  in 
the  Legislature  by  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  1814,  by 
a  committee  of  which  William  A.  Duer  was  chairman,  and  John  Sav- 
age and  Samuel  Young  were  members.  It  arose  also  in  the  courts,  and 
was  eventually  decided  by  the  tribunal  of  the  last  resort  in  the  Union, 
upon  grounds  taken  in  the  report  of  1814. 

After  this  episode,  for  which  I  plead  the  privilege  of  age,  I  resume 
the  thread  of  my  reminiscences.  During  my  service  in  the  Liegislature,  the 
elder  Samuel  Jones  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  State  Treasury, 
an  office  then  first  erected,  instead  of  that  of  Auditor,  the  duties  of  which 
were  transferred  to  it.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Jones  produced  a  schism, 
or  rather  a  breach  in  the  Federal  party.  Ambrose  Spencer,  afterward 
80  distinguished  as  a  judge,  then  a  member*  of  the  Senate  and  Council 
of  Appointment,  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  office  for  his  firiend  General 
AiTOstrong,  who,  although  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Democratic 
branch  of  the  Livingstons,  was  then,  as  well  as  Spencer,  a  Federalist. 
But  Governor  Jay  was  unwilling  to  give  countenance  to  the  author  of 
the  far-famed  Newburgh  letters,  and  moreover  expressed  a  doubt  whe- 
ther Armstrong  was  equal  to  the  burthensome  duties  incident  to  the 
appointment.  Being  assured  by  Spencer  of  his  friend's  ability  to  bear 
them,  the  Governor  replied  :  *  Let  us  first  see  whether  he  can  bear  a 
disappoi7itfnent'  The  suspicion  thus  insinuated  was  soon  verified. 
Neither  Armstrong  nor  his  firiend  *  bore  the  disappointment,'  and  both 
went  over  to  the  Democrats,  whose  advent  to  power,  by-the-by,  was  fast 
approaching.  Mr.  Spencer  being  still  a  Senator,  was  at  once  acknow- 
ledged as  a  leader  in  his  new  party,  and  the  next  year  elected  by  them 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment,  in  which  he  united  with  De 
VTitt  Clinton  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jay,  upon  a  point  never  before  raised. 
Hitherto  the  right  of  nomination  to  office  had  been  exercised  exclusively 
by  the  Governor  —  by  Governor  George  Clinton,  as  well  as  by  his  suc- 
cessor, (jovcmor  Jay ;  but  it  was  now  contended  by  the  confederates 
that  it  was  vested  concurrently  in  all  the  members  of  the  council ;  and 
when  Governor  Jay  made  a  nomination,  one  of  the  other  party  would 
move  to  amend  it  by  substituting  another  name.  This  the  Governor  re- 
sisted, and  refused  to  commission  the  persons  nominated  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  Council.  The  consequence  was,  that  no  appointments  were 
made,  either  to  new  offices  or  others  that  became  vacant  during  the 
year ;  the  incumbents  of  the  latter  consequently  held  over. 

In  this  state  of  the  question  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  Democrats  • 
had  the  majority,  passed  an  act  caUing  a  convention  to  settle  it ;  being 
anwilling  to  submit  it,  as  the  Governor  had  proposed,  to  judicial  deci- 
sion. A  convention  was  accordingly  chosen,  in  which  the  majority  was 
composed  of  Democrats  ;  and  bv  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
it  was  declared  that  the  right  of  nomination  wu  concurrent  in  all  the 
members  of  the  Council.  In  this  body  Aaron  Bmr  presided,  aaA  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  measures  of  the  majority.    But  he  aoon  had  leami 
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to  regpret  it.  By  this  alteration  —  for  such  it  was  —  of  the  Conititiitkn. 
aa  end  was  put  to  all  responsibility  for  appointments,  and  aooii  lendend 
the  Council,  acting  under  a  strong  sense  of  irresponsMlity,  wo  odiom 
and  unpopular,  as  eventually  to  produce  its  abolishment  by  the  Couki- 
tution  of  1822.  This  was,  indeed,  a  principal,  and  the  immediate  earns 
of  calling  that  body. 

Before,  however,  this  dispute  arose,  Mr.  Jones,  who^o  appoinftmait 
had  been  the  cause  of  it,  resigned  the  Comptrollership,  and  waa  sne- 
ceeded  by  John  Y .  Henry,  a  much  younger  man,  and  already  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Albany  bar.  He  continued  in  the  office  dming  the  n- 
mainder  of  Mr.  Jay's  administration.  Upon  his  removal  by  the  Demo- 
crats, Mr.  Henry  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro&saum.  By  his  de- 
votion to  it  he  soon  rose  to  its  head,  and  could  never  again  be  penuaded 
to  abandon  it  for  political  office,  although  often  tendered  to  his  aeoept- 
ance ;  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  every  lawyer  .who  aims  tt 
professional  eminence. 

When  the  Democratic  party  had  obtained  their  aacendency,  and  at  a 
period  subsequently  to  the  joint-dictatorship  of  Messrs  Spencer  and  CUa- 
ton,  their  leader  in  the  Senate  was  John  Tayler,  of  Albany,  afterwsid 
Lieutenant-Governor  under  Tompkins.  He  was  of  Irish  descent*  and 
had  been  employed  as  a  conmiissary  or  contractor  in  the  Bevolntianaiiy 
war,  and  therefore  claimed  to  be  a  '  patriot  of  1776 : '  beside  acqniiing 
that  title,  he  had  been  successful  in  reaping  the  more  sabstantiu  finnts 
of  that  lucrative  vocation  whence  he  derived  it.  He  was  now  a  bold 
and  wary  politician,  as  well  as  a  brave  and  athletic  maUt  and  moved 
both  his  prowess  and  strength  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate-ehamberi  in 
an  assault  upon  the  person  of  one  of  his  Democratic  colleagnes,  (ne 
Furdy,  from  Westchester,  whom  he  accused  of  selling  his  vote  to  oertain 
applicants  for  a  bank,  or  their  agents.  The  old  gentleman  was  msf- 
posed  to  have  been  betrayed  into  thift  violence,  not  so  much  fiom  his 
horror  of  corruption,  as  from  indignation  at  the  desertion  of  hisooUeagQe 
upon  a  party  question,  as  the  granting  of  this  bank  was  made.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  its  mitigated  and  disguised  form,  our  hero  was  not  exeasfi 
from  this  sort  of  influence,  nor  altogether  blind  to  his  personal  intsnsts» 
cither  in  financial  or  political  arrangements.  He  was  some  years  aftac^ 
ward,  when  presiding  in  the  Senate,  concerned  in  an  applioatioii  fix  a 
bank,  whose  charter  was  obtained  by  the  means  nsoal  m  those  dap. 
and  became  its  President. 

When  Governor  Tompkins  had  been  elected  Yice-PieBident  of  the 
United  States,  his  Lieutenant  took  it  for  granted  that  he  should  sneeeed 
him  as  Governor  for  the  remainder  of  the  term ;  the  provision  on  the  solh 
jcct  in  the  State  Constitution  being  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  .^^er  being  confirmed  in  this  cuustnifl" 
tion,  by  the  opinions  of  able  counsel  whom  he  consulted  in  oooseaosMe 
of  learning  that  a  difierent  interpretation  would  be  contended  fiv  m  an- 
other quarter,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  pnblidy  declared  his  intentaan  to 
insist  upon  his  right ;  but  when  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  LegislatniB, 
providing  for  an  intermediate  election,  with  the  view  of  electing  De  YlitX 
Clinton  Governor,  a  sudden  and  mysterious  change  came  over  the  niit 
of  the  'patriot  of  1776.'    He  had  become  dead  silent  on  the  ndgeot  of 
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his  *  right,'  and  without  murmur  or  hesitation  signed  the  bill,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  A  conversion  so  remarkable  could  not  be  accounted 
for,  imtil  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Appointment,  when  his 
adopted  son-in-law,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Cooper,  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
State. 

This  appointment  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  old  Federalists, 
who  regard  Dr.  Copper  as,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for  the  duel  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Burr.  •  He  had  repeated  some  expressions  of  the 
former,  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  latter,  not  from  enmity  per- 
sonal or  political  to  the  one,  but  from  party  hostility  to  the  other,  arising 
from  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  Presidency  in  preference  to  Mr.  Jefler- 
son,  when  the  electoral  votes  had  resulted  in  a  tie  between  them.  The 
opinion  expressed  by  Qeneral  Hamilton  in  regard  to  Burr,  was  undoubt- 
edly intended  to  prevent  the  Federal  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, into  which  the  choice  of  President  was  cast,  jBrom  giving  their 
votes  to  Burr.  He  subsequently,  indeed,  advised  them  to  give  their 
votes  to  Mr.  JefTerson  :  with  the  same  view  it  had  been  repeated  by 
Dr.  Cooper.  It  was  the  effect  of  this  advice  that  excited  tlie  deadly 
resentment  of  Burr,  and  was  the  real  cause  of  the  challenge,  which 
would,  at  all  events,  except  in  that  of  his  success,  have  been  given  by 
Burr,  upon  some  other  pretext,  had  not  Dr.  Cooper's  indiscretion  afibrded 
him  the  one  of  which  he  availed  himself.  The  Doctor,  however,  was  a 
worthy  man,  and  bitterly  repented  the  part  he  was  made  to  bear  in  this 
fatal  affair.  Upon  a  subsequent  revolution  of  parties,  when  the  Dutch 
dynasty  was  restored  under  Governor  Yates,  his  relative  John  Van  Nea 
Yates,  succeeded  Dr.  Cooper  in  his  office.  The  new  Secretary  was  more 
of  a  Van  Ness  than  of  a  Yates,  and  possessed  nearly  all  the  tfldents  of  the 
latter  family.  The  only  exception  was  found  in  the  Governor's  brother, 
John  B.  Yates,  the  associate  of  the  former  Comptroller,  Mclntyre,  in  the 
management  of  the  lotteries.  Had  his  cousin,  the  Secretary,  possessed 
his  industry  and  tact,  he  would  have  become  more  distinguished  at  the 
bar,  and  on  the  bench  as  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Albany,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  to  which,  while  Secretary,  he  was  elected. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  It  is  but  fair,  as  I  have  already  made 
honorable  mention  of  my  acquaintances  of  Dutch  extraction,  that  I  should 
commemorate  those  of  New-England  birth  or  origin.  Among  the  earliest 
immigrants  from  that  quarter  were  John  Bird,  John  D.  Dickinson,  and 
John  Wood  worth,  who  all  settled  in  Troy  soon  after  the  foundation  of 
that  flourishing  city,  to  whose  prosperity  their  intelligence  and  enterprise 
materially  contributed.  They  were  all  lawyers  :  Mr.  Bird  soon  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  profession,  while  Mr.  Dickinson  obtained  the  more  lucrative 
practice  from  his  connection  ^ith  the  old  Farmers'  Bank,  of  which  he 
was  the  counsel,  and  upon  its  removal  to  Troy,  became  its  President. 
The  two  former  served,  at  different  times,  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
in  Congress.  Mr.  Wood  worth  was  not  less  fortunate.  Without  attain- 
ing the  eminence  of  the  one  at  the  bar,  or  the  wealth  of  the  other  as  a 
bwiker,  he  rose  to  be  Attorney-General,  and  afterward  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  and  more  fortunate  still,  to  be  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  Patroon.  He  continued  on  the  bench  until  judicial  offices 
were  rendered  elective,  and  then  wisely  declined  being  a  candidate  fiir 
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election.  He  had  arrived,  indeed,  at  an  age  at  which  Tetirement,  if  not 
necessary,  is  the  more  graceful,  specially  in  a  case  like  his,  'where  the 
mental  faculties  are  not  visibly  impaired.  He  still  lives  in  the  enjoy- 
ment, apparently,  of  the  health  and  spirits,  at  eighty  and  upward,  that 
he  possessed  at  forty,  with  the  same  glow  upon  his  chedo,  and  tbe 
same  smile  upon  his  lips. 

Ambrose  Spencer  and  Erastus  Root  were  among  the  early  pioneen 
from  Connecticut  The  former  heated  in  Hudson,  where  he  fiocm  vm 
to  eminence  at  the  bar,  and  to  distinction  as  a  Federal  politician.  I 
have  already  noticed  his  defection  to  Democracy,  and  its  catue,  which 
may  be  attributed  rather  to  the  general  warmth  of  his  temperament, 
and  the  ardor  of  a  particular  friendship,  than  to  any  sordid  motive. 
The  party  in  which  he  then  enlisted  were  not  insensible  to  the  value  of 
their  recruit,  and  upon  obtaining  the  ascendency,  promoted  him  to 
office  — first  as  Attorney-General,  and  subsequently  to  the  bench,  fist 
as  a  puisne  Judge,  and  aflcrward  as  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  confined  himself  to  his 
judicial  duties  —  not  that  he  neglected  them,  on  the  contrary  he  was 
exemplaij  in  their  discharge ;  but  he  had,  unfortunately,  tasted  too 
deeply  of  the  turbid  fountain  of  party-politics,  to  lose  his  relish  fiv 
those  bitter  waters  of  strife  that  flow  from  it.  The  participation  of  the 
judges  in  legislative  power,  under  the  old  Constitution,  by  which  they 
were  erected  into  a  Council  of  Revision,  brought  them  too  neadyin 
contact  with  the  legislative  body,  and  afibrded  too  many  temptations  to 
those  of  them  who  had  been  party-leaders,  to  meddle  and  mix,  not  only 
in  the  political  contests,  but  in  the  private  projects  of  thci^  partisans.  As 
this  was  the  case  with  some  of  one  party,  as  well  as  of  the  other,  it  did 
not  excite  much  animadversion  from  either.  But  when  their  interfer- 
ence in  matters  pending  in  the  Legislature,  especially  in  those  where 
personal,  pecuniary,  or  local  interests  were  involved,  became  hahitiial, 
the  misuse  or  abuse  of  their  official  influence  and  character  at  length 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  public,  and  awakened  suspicioos  of  the 
integrity  of  some  of  them. 

This,  indeed,  was  among  the  causes  leading  to  the  Convention  wUeh 
formed  the  Constitution  of  1822,  under  which  the  existing  Judges  were 
superseded,  and  none  of  them  but  Judge  Woodworth  reappointed.  Mr. 
Justice  Yates  was  elected  Governor ;  and  Chief-Justice  Spencer,  with 
Judges  Van  Ness  and  Piatt,  returned  to  the  bar.  The  Chief-Jnstioe  was 
the  only  one  of  them  who  succeeded  there  ;  but  he  was,  neverthelesB, 
induced  to  quit  for  a  scat  in  Congress,  where  he  was  soon  reoogniaed 
as  a  Whig  leader,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  public  situation  which 
he  held,  proved  himself  the  same  able,  earnest,  energetic,  upright,  and 
downright  man,  whose  ardent  temper,  as  of^n  as  it  had  betrayed  him 
into  acts  of  indiscretion  if  not  of  violence,  became  mollifled  by  time ; 
while  neither  his  indefatigable  industry  and  indomitable  perseveranee, 
nor  the  unquenchable  fire  of  his  spirit  ever  abated,  though  he  lived  to 
an  age  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  allowed  to  mortality,  without  a  gny 
hair  in  his  head,  or  a  resentfiient  at  his  heart. 

The  other  pioneer  from  Connecticut,  who  immigiated  about  the  same 
time  was  Erastus  Root,  whose  career  in  this  Btate  cornmimoed  difoenQy 
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from  that  of  Judge  Spencer's,  diverged  into  diflerent  paths,  though  of 
the  same  profession  and  party,  but  ended  at  the  same  political  stand- 
point. He  first  lighted  upon  a  school-house  in  a  frontier  town  of  Colum- 
bia county,  where  he  was  installed  pedagogue,  and  at  the  same  time 
coimnenced  studying  law  in  the  office  of  his  countryman,  Elisha  Wil- 
liams, afterward  so  celebrated  as  an  advocate  and  politician,  and  who 
had  preceded  him  in  settling  there.  The  law-^dent  was  more  distin- 
guished as  a  teacher  than  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  so  well  versed  in 
arithmetic  as  to  publish  a  book  on  that  subject,  which  was  considered 
by  good  judges,  at  least  equal  to  any  contemporary  work  of  the  same 
kmd.  After  acquiring  his  profession  he  established  himself  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Delhi,  tlie  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Delaware.  He  be- 
came, however,  more  famous  as  a  pohtician  than  as  a  lawyer,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  sent  by  the  Democratic  party  in  his  county  to 
represent  them  in  the  Legislature.  There  he  soon  took  his  stand  as  a 
leader.  He  was  possessed  of  eloquence  and  tact  in  debate,  enlivened 
by  native  wit  and  humor,  rendered  more  effective  by  the  advantages  he 
derived  from  education.  He  was  familiar  with  history,  and  a  good 
constitutional  lawyer.  But  from  his  residence  and  associations  among 
a  rough  population,  he  acquired  habits  of  indolence  and  intemperance. 
His  indulgeuce,  however,  in  the  latter  vice  hardly  seemed  to  impair  the 
faculties  and  resources  of  his  mind  ;  and  in  his  latter  years,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  it  was  altogether  reformed: 
He  enjoyed  greater  local  popularity  than  influence  with  the  partyUeaders 
at  Albany  ;  and  altliough  they  promoted  him  in  the  militia  until  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Major-General,  they  found  him  too  independent  or 
impracticable,  as  they  called  it,  to  be  admitted  to  their  confidence 
or  councils.  Consequently,  he  eventually  attached  himself  to  the 
'  Young  Democracy,'  led  by  Van  Buren  in  opposition  to  the  Regency  of 
Clinton,  Spencer  and  Co.  lie  accordingly  appeared  as  a  leader  of  this 
aspiring  band  in  the  Convention  of  1822,  and  was  one  of  their  ablest 
and  most  eflbctive  debaters.  When  the  article  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
omitted  the  limitation,  in  the  former  Constitution,  of  judiciid  ofi^ce 
until  the  incumbent  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  was  under  considera- 
tion, a  motion  was  made  to  insert  it  in  the  new  one,  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  operated  beneficially  in  its  application  to  judges  whose  names  were 
mentioned.  General  Root  replied,  in  his  usual  sonorous  and  sarcastic 
tones,  that  '  they  were  none  of  them  fit  to  be  judges,  at  forty.' 

Under  that  Constitution  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor ;  and  I 
happened  to  be  present  at  Governor  Yates's  on  the  New- Year's  day,  upon 
which  they  had  entered  upon  their  ofi^ces.  The  General  was  also 
among  the  visitors,  and  was  partaking  very  freely  of  the  liquid  refiresh- 
ments  provided  for  the  occasion,  when  the  Governor  exclaimed :  *  Ah ! 
General,  that  is  your  worst  enemy.'  *  Y'es,  Governor,  but  you  know 
we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies,'  was  the  too  ready  answer.  He 
began  his  political  career  as  a  radical,  but  like  Judge  Spencer,  he 
ended  it  as  a  conservative.  About  the  same  time  wi£  the  Judge  he 
was  elected  as  a  Whig  to  Congress ;  and  though  he  maintained  a  re- 
spectable position  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  evident  to 
those  who  had  known  him  at  an  earlier  period,  that  his  powers  had 
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Bofiered  the  collapse  incident  to  the  sudden  abandonment  of  the  habits 
he  had  formerly  indulged. 

But  none  of  the  invaders  from  New-England  enriched  this  State  with 
more  of  the  intellectual  wealth  conferred  by  nature  than  Eliaha  Wil- 
liams. Without  those  advantages  of  education  enjoyed  by  his  pnpil,  he 
far  excelled  him  in  native -talent  and  resources,  in  genuine  wit,  general 
humor,  and  above  all,  self-respect.  He  did  not  long  remain  inobBOurity, 
but  as  his  professional  business  and  reputation  increased,  he  lemored  to 
Hudson,  and  took  his  stand  with  William  W.  Van  Ness,  at  the  head  of 
the  Columbia  county  bar.  Upon  the  elevation  of  the  latter  to  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  nevertheless  continued  his  asueia- 
tion  with  Mr.  Williams,  and  Colonel  Jacob  R.  Van  Rensselaer,  as 
leaders  of  the  Federal  party,  who,  together  with  Thomas  0.  Qrosvenor, 
the  brother-in-law,  and  fellow-townsman,  in  Connecticut,  of  Williams, 
were  afterward  known  in  the  politics  of  the  State,  as '  The  Colamlaa 
Junta.'  The  Judge  had  been  originally  a  Democrat ;  and  as  such  hsd 
taken  part  with  General  Lewis  against  the  Federal  candidate  in  the 
election  for  Governor,  and  by  him  was  promoted  to  the  bench ;  and 
now  it  was  that  the  bond  of  union  between  these  parties  was  conGimed 
by  their  ^^aging  in  support  of  those  banking  and  jobbing  intcsrests  and 
schemes  which  were  rife  under  that  administration,  and  to  which  the 
*  Columbia  Junta'  were  ever  afterward  devoted  —  as  it  was  alleged, 
corruptly.  It  will  not  have  been  forgotten  that  with  respect  to  Judge 
Van  Ness,  these  matters  were  made  ^e  subject  of  legislative  investigB- 
tion,  and  though  he  escaped  an  impeachment,  the  result  was  fatal  to 
his  character,  affected  his  health,  and,  it  was  said,  shortened  his  life. 

The  effect  was  similar  with  regard  to  Williams ;  but  his  greater  flow 
of  animal  spirits,  his  vital  energy,  and  the  consciousness  that  leas  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  his  station  and  character,  enabled  him  tan  a 
longer  period,  and  more  resolutely,  to  bear  up  against  the  imputation. 
With  all  their  faults,  these  men  were  not  without  their  redeenung  qual- 
ities. Their  tempers  were  good,  their  dispositions  kind  and  generous. 
In  their  private  relations  they  were  amiable,  attractive  in  their  social 
ones.  Both  may  properly  be  said  to  have  been  uneducated.  It  was 
observed  of  them  that  they  read  nothing  but  law-books  and  newspapexs, 
and  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  —  which  they  never  consulted 
but  when  the  one  had  a  case  to  prepare,  and  the  other  one  to  decide. 
They  may  both  be  said  to  have  had  genius  ;  and  they  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed that  tact  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  the  woild 
which  fell  witliin  their  sphere  ;  which,  perhaps,  vras  of  greater  value 
to  them  than  any  thing  they  could  have  learnt  from  books.  They 
were  both  eloquent ;  but  the  eloquence  of  the  one  was  different  in  kind 
from  that  of  the  other.  The  Judge's  eloquence  was  mild,  smooth, 
fluent,  plausible,  insinuating,  and  persuasive,  especially  in  his  chaiges 
to  the  jury.  On  one  occasion  he  asked  the  late  Thomas  Addis  Emmett, 
of  immortal  memory,  how  he  liked  the  charge  he  had  given  in  a  cause 
in  which  the  latter  was  counsel  :  the  latter  replied,  that  he  admired 
it  exceedingly  as  a  work  of  arty  but  regretted  that  the  Judge  had  not 
summed  up  the  cause  —  as  counsel  —  and  left  it  to  him  to  charge  the 
Jury.    The  eloquence  of  Williams,  on  the  contrary,  was  aidant,  tam- 
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ble,  sometimes  impetuous,  sarcastic,  and  aboonding  in  witty  and 
humorous  illustrations.  As  ^  nisi-prius  advocate  ho  was  rarely  equal- 
led, especially  in  the  cross-examinations  of  witnesses.  One  that  he 
had  upon  the  rack,  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  in  a  crowded  court-room, 
became  so  thirsty  from  fatigue  and  fright,  as  to  call  frequently  for  a 
tumbler  of  water  from  a  pail  which  stood  near  him  ;  at  length  Wil- 
liams could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  called  out  to  the  crier  to  *give  him 
the  pail  at  mice'  Ah  !  where  now  are  those  flashes  of  merriment  that 
were  wont  to  set  the  audience  in  a  roar  ?  Alas !  extinguished.  Where, 
too,  that  smooth-flowing  stream  of  bland  elocution  that  could  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause  ?  The  lips  of  both  are  sealed  in  the 
silence  of  the  grave.  Requiescant  in  pace;  and  as  we  weep  over 
their  failings,  let  us  accept  in  compensation  the  virtues  they  possessed. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  of  the  other  members  of  the  confed- 
eracy. Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  was  an  amiable  and  brave  man,  and  ex- 
cept suffering  himself  to  be  led  by  his  stronger-minded  associates  into 
their  legislative  speculations  —  an  honorable  one.  He  lived  to  repent  sin- 
cerely of  his  participation  in  their  schemes  and  operations,  and  to  atone 
for  it  by  th^  graces  which  adorned  the  remnant  of  his  days,  passed  as 
became  a  Christian  gentleman.  Grosvenor  succeeded  his  brother-in- 
law  in  the  Legislature  subsequently  to  these  transactions  ;  and  after 
distinguishing  himself  for  his  eloquence  at  Albany,  was  transferred  to 
Washington,  where,  as  a  leading  Federalist  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  added  greatly  to  his  former  reputation.  Having  married  a 
sister  of  Alexander  Hanson,  of  Baltimore,  he  settled  in  that  city,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  congressional  term,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  law.  But  his  career  there  was  short,  as  he  was  removed  from  the 
joys,  cares,  hopes,  and  honors  of  this  world  by  removal  to  another. 

The  great  antagonist  of  the  Columbia  Junta,  on  the  Democratic 
side,  and  rival  of  Elisha  WilHarais  at  the  bar,  was  Martin  Van  Buren  ; 
of  whom  it  was  justly  said,  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  at  the  last  an- 
niversary of  JSt.  Nicholas,  that  his  *  energy  and  perseverance,  good-tem- 
per and  unassisted  talents,  overcame  the  formidable  obstacles  he  had 
to  contend  with  at  the  commencement  of  a  career  which  terminated  in 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  honors  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union.' 
At  the  Columbia  Circuit,  where  WilUams  was  all-powerful  with  juries. 
Van  Buren  almost  always  succeeded  in  setting  aside  their  yerdicts  at 
bar.  Being  asked  by  a  spectator  who  was  surprised  at  the  equanimity 
with  which  he  received  his  repeated  defeats  at  the  circuit,  the  reason 
of  his  indificrence,  he  answered  :  *  Williams  generally  beats  me  before 
the  jury,  but  I  beat  him  as  often  before  the  court* 

The  professional  success  of  Van  Buien  was  not,  like  his  success  in 
politics,  owing  merely  to  his  natural  acuteness  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, but  to  the  early  cultivation  and  exercise  of  his  forensic  talents. 
He  began  the  study  of  the  law  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  office  of 
Francis  Sylvester,  in  his  native  village  of  Kinderhook  ;  and  before  he 
finished  his  studies,  he  commenced  practice  in  a  justice's  court,  under 
the  auspices  of  old  'Squire  Gardiner,  the  father  of  Barent,  and  a  regular 
pettifogger.  On  one  occasion  they  were  engaged  together  in  a  suit  in 
which  Mr.  Sylvester  was  opposed  to  them,  and  when  the  latter  had 
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finished  his  summing-up  to  the  jury,  Gardiner  lifted  his  protegee  upon 
the  bench  where  they  had  sat,  with  the  exclamation  of — There,  Mat., 
beat  your  master ! '  which  he  did,  as  often  afterward,  when  he  had 
more  formidable  adversaries  to  contend  with. 

At  a  later  date  than  the  advent  of  the  Trojan  lawyers  and  Colum- 
bia politicians,  another  star  arose  upon  our  horizon  from  the  east  of 
Massachusetts,  William  L.  Marcy,  who,  by  force  of  character,  versar 
tility  as  well  as  solidity  of  talent,  and  dint  of  persevering  industry,  ac- 
quired an  honorable  standing  at  the  bar,  and  raised  himself  to  the 
highest  stations  in  the  judicial  and  executive  department  of  the  State 
government ;  whence  he  was  summoned  to  the  Federal  councils,  fixst  as 
Secrctary-at-War,  and  again  as  Secretary  of  State.  Although  difiexing 
from  him  in  politics,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  with  every  step  of  his 
promotion,  his  ability  and  qualifications  seem  to  have  risen  with  his 
station  ;  and  in  none  have  they  shone  with  as  great  a  lustre  as  in  the 
elevated  post  he  now  occupies.  With  him,  beside  Judge  Wood- 
worth  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  idready  enumerated,  closes  the  list  of  my 
surviving  acquaintances  engaged  in  public  life.  As  public  charaotexs 
they  were  fitter  subjects  of  remark  than  any  of  the  youneer  and  leas 
conspicuous  of  my  remaining  contemporaries.  To  those  wno  have  al- 
ready, or  may  hereaflcr  succeed  us,  there  are  some  among  those  I  have 
mentioned  whose  examples  are  held  forth  as  warnings  ;  more  who  are 
worthy  of  their  emulation.  Abbasax  Elmblt. 


N      Z      A      8, 


BT  w.  n.  o.  noaicav. 


I  s.vw,  in  winter-time, 
On  a  wall's  ledge,  a  little  blooming  flower: 
In  thought  I  wandered  to  a  far-ofF  clime 

That  knows  no  withered  bower. 

I  longed  for  something  green, 
That  might  remind  me,  though  the  storm-king  reigned, 
Of  hours  when  birds  and  bursting  flowers  were  seen, 

Kre  radiant  summer  waned. 

The  poet's  saddened  heart 
Was  cheered  by  this  bright  emblem  of  the  spring ; 
Tie  felt  the  shadow  from  his  soul  depart, 

Dull,  dreary  thoughts  take  wing. 

Tims  in  the  world's  wide  strife, 
The  minstrel  sings  his  song  for  mortal  ears ; 
To  the  drear  waste  he  gives  a  newer  life, 

And  May,  fair  May,  appears. 

Thanks  to  the  tending  hand 
That  nurtured,  amid  storms,  this  tender  flower. 
May  the  bard  meet  her  in  that  better  land 
Whore  death  exerts  no  power  t   , 
Jfaval  Office,  March  7,  lS5flL 
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MAODALENA 


BT  JBMMT  MARBB. 


ItolxfMtr,  April,  1SJ6. 


Christ  of  Mercy,  Cheist  of  Love, 

Send  kind  angels  from  above, 
To  stand  round  our  fallen  sister, 
That  in  deepest  wo  is  lying, 
Blackest  guilt  her  raiment  dyeing ; 
For  her  hand  of  clay  has  riven 
All  her  peace  that  came  from  heavoD, 
And  her  sins  so  heavy  lie, 
On  her  cruslied  and  bleeding  heart, 
That  she  sadly  longs  to  die, 
And  her  prayer  is  to  depart 

Oh  I  send  angels,  purest  angels, 
To  stand  round  her  while  she  stay, 

And  let  peace  and  hope  of  pardon 
Soothe  her  heaviness  away. 

Oh!  she  hath  sore  need  of  heaven. 

In  her  hours  of  bitter  wo ; 
When  her  thoughts  are  full  of  chidinga^ 

That  she  blindly  wandered  so : 
Yes,  her  load  is  very  heavy  — 

Saviour,  help  her  bear  it  up ; 
Tnou,  who  for  those  like  our  sister, 

Drank  the  bitter,  bitter  cup. 

And  if  Thou  m  love  canst  fold  her. 

To  Tht  pure  and  holy  breast. 
Oh  1  can  we,  whose  hearts  are  sinful, 

And  whose  strength  has  had  no  test, 
Drive  her  from  us  with  reproaches. 

Crush  her  lower  with  our  pride, 
Turn  the  eyh  of  pity  from  her, 

And  her  prayers  and  tears  deride  ? 
Can,  oh  1  can  we  ?    God  forgive  us, 

That  we  sinning  fall  so  low. 
As  to  spurn  from  our  dark  bosom 

What  Thy  love  enfoldeth  so. 

Christ  of  Mercy,  Christ  of  Love, 

Pardon  us  for  all  our  weakness, 
For  our  blindness  and  our  pride. 

Teaching  us  to  think  with  meekness 
Of  the  cross  whereon  You  died. 

Died  for  us  and  our  poor  sister, 
That  hath  now  sore  need  of  Thke  : 

Father,  help  her  —  angels  keep  her; 
Let  her  pantmg  soul  go  free. 
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REMINISCENCES     OP     THE    ^SOUTHERN     TIER.' 

In  the  primitive  times  which  characterized  the  early  histoiy  of  the 
'  Southern  Tier/  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Susquehamia  and  Chemnnf 
rivers  yielded  to  the  toil  of  the  husbandman  all  the  products  of  a  viigin 
soil  but  recently  redeemed  from  the  forest ;  and  they  were  alike  ridi 
in  the  fearless  and  strong-minded  men  wbo  had  located  upon  their 
banks. 

It  was  customary  in  that  day  to  settle  the  neighborhood  quanels, 
which  frequently  arose,  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  fist :  it  was  rare  that 
the  settlement  took  place  when  the  difficulty  occurred,  but  it  was 
generally  postponed  until  the  arrrival  of  the  next  training-day,  or  pobUc 
gathering  of  any  kind.  The  battles  of  the  immediate  locality  usually 
took  place  at  the  company  training.  At  a  general  or  regimental 
training,  the  scene  was  rich  beyond  description,  exhibiting  a  general 
melee  when  the  squabbles  of  an  entire  county  were  brought  up  for 
adjustment.  A  kind  of  honorable  system  of  tactics  was  in  vogue,  and 
the  rules  of  the  duello  fistico  were  rigidly  observed.  Much  kindly 
feeling  prevailed ;  for  when  the  fierce  encounter  was  over,  the  vai^ 
quish^  uniformly  and  frankly  confessed  the  strength  and  proweas  of 
Uie  victor,  if  no  foul  play  had  been  shown ;  if  so,  another  time  was 
appointed  for  a  fiirther  settlement  of  the  afiTair.  This  seldom  happened, 
however,  as  the  friends  of  the  parties  usually  attended,  and  the  whole 
community  required  fair  play.  A  violation  of  this  universal  require- 
ment was  deemed  so  dishonorable,  that  few  persons  dared  to  venture 
upon  it.  Ordinarily,  explanations  and  apologies  ensued  after  the  battle, 
and  the  parties  drank  friends  over  flagons  of  good  rye-whiskey,  for 
adulterated  liquors  were  then  unknown ;  if  the  liquor  was  new,  or 
even  warm  from  the  still,  it  at  least  possessed  the  virtue  of  bcang 
pure.  Instances  of  beastly  intoxication  seldom  occurred.  Every  body 
used  liquor  then,  but  it  was  taken  at  stated  periods,  say  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  or  at  five  in  the  evening,  and  then  by  measure- 
ment, and  at  no  other  times,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
habit  of  tippling  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  day,  did  not  then  exist : 

*  We  needed  do  Maine  liquor  law, 
When  this  our  land  was  new.' 

Among  the  heroes  of  that  day,  who  figured  on  these  occasions,  was  a 
queer  old  customer,  generally  called  Uncle  Jemmy  S y. 

He  was  not  a  large  man,  but  was  well  made  up  ;  of  imquestioned 
courage,  and  as  the  saying  went,  *  had  no  waste  timber  about  him." 
Strong,  supple,  and  collected,  he  was  a  troublesome  man  to  handle, 
and  made  up  by  agility  what  he  lacked  in  size.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  quarrelsome  man  ;  possessed  a  kind,  afiTable,  and  acconunodating  dis- 
position, equally  ready  to  drink  or  fight  with  any  one  who  chose  to 
approach  him  —  never  seeking  a  cause  of  quarrel,  and  never  refiising 
an  ofier  at  a  bout  at  fisticuffs. 
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There  aie  a  great  many  queer  stones  ertant  about  him,  in  the  txa^ 
ditions  of  the  early  settlen.  He  had  a  hahit  of  taUdng  to  himwlf, 
because  as  he  said,  when  questioned  about  it '  he  liked  to  talk  with  a  man 
of  sense/  and  when  doing  so,  had  a  logical  system  by  whieh  he 
artiYed  at  results.  Fond  of  fun  and  jollity,  and  much  accustomed  to 
make  others  the  subjects  of  his  jokes,  he  possessed  a  virtue  seldom 
exhibited  by  inveterate  jokers,  of  bemg  eqiudly  ready  to  leeeire  one ; 
he  always  laughed  as  heartily  at  a  good  hit,  when  it  happened  to  be 
at  his  own  expense.  He  was  always  cm  hand  at  traimng-days,  and 
was  once  seen,  early  in  the  day,  cm  the  ground,  ready  stripped  and 
prepared  for  battle,  and  when  a^ed  if  he  was  about  to  fight  any  one, 
replied,  No,  but  he  thought  it  best  to  be  ready. 

Upon  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  that  he  came  to  the  Tillage  of  Blmira, 
with  his  cart  and  oxen,  laden  with  turnips.  Having  dii^ooed  of  his 
load,  he  appropriated  a  share  of  the  proceeds,  as  was  his  usual  custiom, 
in  treating  his  friends,  (who  on  this  occasion  happened  to  be  unusoally 
numerous,)  and  soon  became  so  boozy  that  his  legs  refused  their 
accustomed  office  of  bearing  about  his  body,  small  as  it  was,  and  he  was 
consequently  soon  found  unable  to  navigate.  Some  good  Samaiitans 
carried  him  to  the  place  where  he  had  secured  his  cattle,  and  careftally 
deposited  him  in  the  cart.  The  kind-hearted  landlord,  accustomed  to 
his  failing,  had  removed  the  cattle  to  his  bam  and  given  them  a  sopnly 
of  hay.  On  waking  up,  after  indulging  in  a  strand  nap,  somewhat 
confused  in  mind,  from  the  efiects  oi  the  extra  quantity  o£  liquor  he 
had  swallowed,  he  commenced  his  accustomed  soUloqmr :  '  Ww,'  said 
he,  '  I  should  like  to  know,  precisely,  who  I  am.    If  I  am  Jemmy 

S y,  as  1  am  strongly  tempted  to  believe,  I  have  lost  apairof  stMn ; 

if  I  am  not,  I  am  a  lucl^  dog,  fi>r  I  have  fimnd  a  cart.' 

On  another  occasion,  a  waggish^nother-in-law,  who  kept  a  tawm, 
where  *  Uncle  Jemmy'  had  indulged  in  deep  potations,  till  he  became 
insensible,  had  him  placed  in  a  coffin,  late  at  night,  (in  waim  weaAer,) 
and  carefully  placed  between  two  mounds  in  the  nrighboting  grave- 
yard. On  awakening  at  his  accustomed  hour,  (being  waldied  hf 
those  who  were  in  the  secret,)  he  raised  himself  up  in  the  coffin,  and 
seeing  himself  surroimded  by  tomb-stones,  in  his  confiwion  of  mind  he 
supposed  it  was  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  as  the  son  was  just 
rdng  in  the  east.  Finding  no  one  stirring,  he  said :  *  I  am  eitheir  die 
first  that  has  risen,  or  am  most  awfully  belated.' 

Another  of  the  oddities  who  figured  in  the  '  Southern  Tier'  ftr  many 

years,  was  James  R n,  Esq.    He  was  a  native  of  New*]~ 

and  was  for  a  time  at  Dartmouth,  when  Webster*  Cass,  and 
were  students.  He  came  to  the  *  Soulhem  1W  about  the  year  1809,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  a  fine  seholar*  a  asaa  of 
ardent  impulses,  warm  and  enthusiastio  in  his  attachment  to  a  fieisBd 
or  cUent,  in  neither  of  whom  could  he  ever  see  a  fimlt ;  of  real  attic 
wit,  and  wonderfully  happy  at  a  toast  or  retort 

He  was  a  most  zealous  advocate  of  eveiymeasare  ealenlatad  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  communi^,  and  enanf  pn^eet  finr  "»*— ■■»*i 

improvement.    To  the  strength  and  ability  nihihted  m  ^' — 

essays,  are  many  of  our  intenal 
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their  success.  Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  matten  of  pnUic 
concern,  in  which  he  engaged  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  might 
well  have  been  imitated  by  many  who  had  more  at  stake  than  he.  SBs 
exertions  were  disinteiested,  for  he  held  no  property  to  be  adranced  or 
depreciated,  by  the  success  or  failure  of  various  projects  in  which  hia  axdnt 
temperament  impelled  him  to  engage. 

For  these  patriotic  exertions  his  memory  well  deserves  to  be  eheriahed ; 
but  he  will  be  remembered  much  longer  for  the  wit,  humor,  and  eooen- 
tricity  by  which  his  career  was  distinguished.  He  was  a  lealon) 
politician,  and  during  the  controversies  which  agitated  the  State  many 
years  ago,  he  was  an  active  and  devoted  Clintonian ;  but  hia  kindly 
nature  always  kept  him  on  friendly  terms  with  those  who  difiered  bom 
Iiim  on  political  questions.  His  genial  wit  and  humor  continued  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life.  A  friend  who  watched  with  him,  the  night 
before  his  death,  relates  that  on  going  to  his  residence  for  that  poipoie, 
he  found  him,  as  he  had  never  before  done,  apparently  low-spinted. 
On  inquiring  the  cause  he  answered  : '  I  have  been  looking  over  my 
account  for  another  world.'  On  being  asked  what  he  fimnd  to  dis- 
quiet him,  he  replied,  that  the  review  reminded  of  Garrick's  remark 
on  the  result  of  an  unproductive  benefit '  that  it  was  a  beggarly  aoooont 
of  empty  boxes.*  On  being  more  particularly  questicmed,  he  said 
that  his  connection  with  the  Log  Cabin  excitement  of  1840  lay  heavy 
upon  his  mind  ;  that  he  had  always  been  a  Democrat,  '  dyed  in  the 
wool,'  but  that  his  love  for  hard  cider  and  military  glory  had  led 
him  astray ;  that  his  attendance  at  log-cabins,  singing  paraile  Bongs, 
was  degrading  to  one  of  his  years,  and  at  that  moment  was  a  sabjeot  of 
peculiar  annoyance  and  vexation. 

Ho  was  asked,  if  this  was  the  only  subject  of  regret  which  attended 
his  review  of  the  past,  to  which  he  answered:  'No,  there  was 
something  worse ;  a  judgment  once  rendered  aa  a  magistrate.*  He 
stated  that  a  man  came  to  his  office,  attended  by  his  wife  and  eon, 
and  detailed  with  great  feeling  the  loss  of  a  favorite  dog  wiiioh  had 
been  shot  by  a  neighbor,  and  demanded  legal  process  for  redxesB  of  the 
injury.  The  detail  of  the  sufierings  and  death  of  the  dog  prodneed 
floods  of  tears  on  the  part  of  the  complainant,  and  his  wife  and  son, 
and  he  remarked  that  he  himself,  influenced  by  the  force  of  sympathy. 
involuntarily  united  in  the  lamentation.  He  inmiediately  israed  a 
simmions  and  had  the  oflender  promptly  brought  before  him.  On  his 
appearance  in  court,  the  parties  were  called.  The  defendant  answered 
by  his  counsel,  whom  the  'Squire  said  he  disposed  of  at  once,  by  telling 
him  to  hold  his  peace,  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  in  the  matter,  and 
any  remarks  from  him  were  unnecessary,  and  directed  the  |daintiff  to 
proceed  to  prove  the  value  of  his  dog.  The  witness  testified  that  the 
value  of  the  dog  was  fifteen  dollars.  '  I  was  so  fierce/  said  he, '  to  do 
speedy  and  exact  justice  in  the  premises,  that  I  entered  judgment 
instauter  for  the  fifteen  dollars,  vnthout  taking  into  consideration  the 
wounded  and  lacerated  feelings  of  the  family,  for  which  I  ahoold  have 
added  at  least  ten  more.*  At  this  stage  of  the  conversation  Judge  D  — — 
came  in,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  with  him  also.  On  bemg  told  of 
the  cause  of  disquiet,  he  remarked  to  the  patient :  *  I  oaa  lelim  yott 
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mind  in  this  matter ;  you  recollect  that  I  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
defendant  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  yda  would  not  hear  me.  I 
was  attended  by  three  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  dog  killed  sheep,  and 
that  he  had  actually  killed  one  of  the  defendant's  sheep  that  day,  for 
which  he  shot  the  dog.' 

He  then  a^ed :  *  Do  you  recollect  the  defendant  ? '  The  'Squire,  as  he 
was  commonly  termed,  repUed  :  *  No  I  do  you  suppose  I  would  retain  the 
name  of  a  scoundrel  who  would  kill  his  neighbor's  dog  ? '  The  Judge 
then  mentioned  his  name,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a  near  neigh- 
bor, who  had  recently  removed  to  the  village,  who  had  been  exceedingly 
kind  to  the  'Squire  and  his  wife  during  his  illness.  *  What,'  said 
the  'Squire,  *  is  it  that  good  creature  who  has  sat  up  with  me  so  much, 
who  has  fed  and  milked  the  cow,  when  the  snow  was  so  deep,  and  has 
split  the  oven- wood  for  Peggy  during  my  sickness  ? '  The  Judge  assured 
him  that  he  was  the  man.  Rising  up  in  his  bed,  he « said :  *  Judge,  give 
me  your  hand  :  do  you  pledge  your  veracity  that  the  dog  actually 
killed  sheep  ?  '  The  Judge  solemnly  replied :  *  It  is  an  imdoubted  truth.' 
Then  lying  down  he  said  :  '  It  is  enough.     I  now  die  happy,  by ' 

In  his  excited  moments  he  was  in  the  habit  of  closing  a  strong 
expression  with  an  oath,  like  Sterne's  Uncle  Toby ;  though  difiering 
from  him  by  using  the  name  of  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  :  it  was, 
however,  done  in  such  a  way  and  with  an  earnestness  of  manner,  as 
scarcely  to  seem  like  profanity,  and  he  appeared  to  be  unconscious  of 
having  committed  a  breach  of  decorum.  Probably  in  both  cases  the 
'  tear  of  the  recording  angel  blotted  out  the  oath  for  ever.' 

In  the  morning,  when  one  of  the  watchers  was  about  leaving  him,  at 
day-light,  he  asked  for  a  quid  of  tobacco  from  a  silver  box,  the  gift  of  a 
friend,  which  lay  near.  It  was  done,  and  handing  back  the  box,  he  said  : 
*  Take  it  witli  you.  I  give  you  the  box,  in  token  of  our  long  and  uninter- 
rupted friendship.  I  shall  need  it  no  more.'  Pausing  a  moment  he 
remarked  :  '  Hand  me  the  box.  This  is  a  solemn  proceeding,  and 
requires  some  ceremony. '  Taking  the  box  and  rising  up  in  bed,  and 
assuming  the  dignit}'  of  manner  which  characterized  him  on  occasions 
which  he  deemed  important,  he  proceeded :  *  When  I  shuffle  ofi* 
this  mortal  coil,  and  the  last  faint  flashes  of  life's  expiring  lamp  have 
quivered  out  their  little  moment,  thy  friendly  hands  shall  close  my 
dying  eyes,  thy  tears  shall  moisten  my  clay-cold  form,  thy  prayers 
ascending  to  the  throne  of  Grace,  shall  gently  waft  my  disembodied 
spirit  to  tlie  gardens  of  the  Paradise  of  God.  When  I  give  the  last 
kick,  grab  the  box,  or  Peggy  will  steal  it,  by  J ' 

The  remark  attributed  to  Napoleon,  *  that  there  is  but  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,'  was  here  fully  exemplified. 

He  had  previously  requested  the  same  friend  to  select  him  a  snita- 
ble  burial-place  in  the  village  grave-yard.  On  being  questioned  as 
to  location,  he  said  that  he  should  depend  on  the  discretion  of  his  friend 
in  the  matter,  only  desiring  '  a  healthy  situation  and  good  neighbor- 
hood ;'  remarking  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  buried  in  an  unhealthy 
spot,  and  preferred  to  be  near  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the 
community,  as  he  '  had  no  desire  to  rise  with  loafers.'  His  friend 
selected  a  lot  for  him,  between  those  of  Mr.  0  — —  and  Mr.  T  — ,  two 
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old  friends  of  his,  and  when  informed  of  the  location,  he  remaiked  :  '  It 
is  well,  they  are  gentlemen,  I  am  willing  to  rise  in  such  compugr*' 

While  Tioga  rejoiced  in  the  many  odd  gpiiits  among  her  enly 
settlers,  the  adjoining  county  of  Steuben  was  equally  rich  in  a  hottaT 
similar  kidney.  Among  them  was  a  jolly  old  YirgizuaB,  Judge  H  > 
'  a  sportsman'  of  the  old  school  of  bufi*  breeches  and  &ir  top-boots,  ipbU 
known  throughout  the  country  for  genial  habits  and  generous  hoqntality. 
He  had  been  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas. ' 
Though  little  versed  in  legal  technicalities,  he  possessed  a  fund  of 
genuine  common-sense,  which  made  him  a  good  judge.  On  one  oooik 
sion  in  the  absence  of  the  first  judge,  it  fell  to  Imn  to  chaigs  Ae 
Grand-Jury.  The  substance  of  this  charge,  so  characteristid  of  Ae 
man  and  his  opinions,  is  here  given : 

'Gentlemen  of  the  Grand- Jury  :  In  the  absence  of  the  Fint  JndgBb 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  address  you.  If  you  expect  much  of  a  GhaigB» 
you  will  be  disappointed,  as  it  will  be  nothing  but  a  squib.  I  see 
among  you  many  gentlemen  who  understand  the  duties  of  6md- 
Jurors  much  better  than  I  do.  I  need  only  say  then,  you  know  yonr 
duties,  go  ahead  and  perform  them. 

'  The  Sheriff  has  handed  me  his  crimioal  calendar,  by  which  it 
appears  he  has  five  poor  devils  in  jail  for  various  ofiences:  two  of 
them  are  for  horse-stealing.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  know  theie  an 
grades  in  crime,  and  common-sense  would  indicate  that  the  punishmonft 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  criminality  of  the  ofienoe,  as  at1ii1««w^ 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  That  I  suppose  is  the  law ;  if  it 
is  not,  it  ought  to  be  so.  You  will  understand  what  I  mean  hf  fhii^ 
when  I  inform  you  that  one  of  these  scamps  stole  a  slab-sided  Yankaa 
mare,  while  the  other  took  a  Virginia  blood-horse. 

'  Two  others  are  indited  for  mayhem.  One  of  them  fixr  biting  off  a 
negro's  nose,  which  I  think  exhibits  a  most  depraved  appetite ;  the 
other  for  gouging  out  an  Irishman's  eye,  a  most  ungentleman]^  way  of 
fighting.     I  hope  you  will  look  well  to  these  fellows. 

'  The  last  is  a  poor  cuss,  who  stole  a  jug  of  whiskey.  The  aitidie  is 
so  plenty  and  cheap  that  it  may  be  had,  by  asking,  anywhexe,  and 
stealing  it  is  the  meanest  kind  of  ofience,  and  deserves  the  severest  pan- 
ishment  that  the  law  will  permit. 

'  The  great  men  at  Albany  have  made  it  our  special  duty  to  ehaiga 
you  in  regard  to  private  lotteries.  What  is  the  mighty  crime  involvvl 
in  this  business,  I  cannot  see,  when  hustling  and  pitching  ooppen  is 
tolerated  ;  but  I  suppose  they  know,  and  as  the  law  makes  it  our  dn^i 
1  charge  you  to  look  out  for  them. 

'  Sheriff^  select  two  constables,  and  march  these  men  off  to  thsir 
duties.' 


GOOD       ADVIOX. 

•  B0T8,  vben  yon  court,  jon  sboald  deport 

Yonnelvcs  with  cireonwpecttOB; 
It  1a  a  Bin  to  seek  to  win 
And  trifle  wiUi  1 
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THE        hunter's        bride. 

A    :  iOEND   V.  F    THE    FRCNTIER. 


I  'll  toll  you  a  talc  of  fearful  wo, 

"Was  told  on  a  winter  night. 
In  a  far-oiV  vallcv,  loug  ago, 
By  a  humble  fireside's  ruddy  glow, 
In  a  cot  wlierc  the  forest  arches  low 

O'er  a  tinkling  brook  unite. 

A  hunter  dwelt  on  the  further  side, 

"Neath  the  olden  forest  shade: 
Alone  he  dwelt ;  no  loving  bride 
His  moody  hours  to  cheer  or  chide : 
His  friends  were  his  rille  true  and  tried, 

And  his  death-edged  hunting-blade. 

His  axe  was  keen  and  his  arm  wa3  stout: 

No  aid  from  man  ho  sou^rht ; 

But  a  cabin  of  logs  ho  howcd  him  out 
From  the  tall  old  trees  that  hemmed  him  about, 
And  dwelt  there  alone  —  all  fi.X)d  without, 

i^ave  that  whioli  his  wood-crafl  brought. 

One  night,  as  he  sate  by  his  glimmering  liearth, 

And  mused  on  his  cheerless  lot ; 
On  the  distant  land  of  his  home,  his  birth, 
Of  his  happy  ohildliood's  careless  mirth, 
Knowing  naught  of  the  trials  of  Karth ; 
And  now,  in  this  lonely  spot  — 

In  this  lonely  spot  his  life  was  cast, 

In  a  silent  solitude  1 
No  wife,  no  friend — just  then  the  blast 
i^hrieked  in  liis  cars  with  a  wail  like  tho  last 
That  the  sea-tossed  wretch  on  the  drifting  mast 

Sends  up,  as  he  sinks  in  the  tlood! 

The  Night  a  sable  archwa}-  llings, 

A  roof  of  solid  black : 
Tho  hissing  rain  on  tho  dry  leaves  sings : 
"When  again  through  the  vaulted  forest  rings 
That  learful  shriek,  and  the  hunter  springs 

"VN'ith  a  shout,  on  tho  viewless  track ! 


The  crackling  liamea,  with  a  ruddy  glare, 

Jj^lash  out  on  the  hunter's  hearth  I 
A  slender  form  is  lying  there, 
And  tho  crystal  drops  from  her  wavy  hair 
Like  opals  gleam  on  her  bosom  bare ; 
And  her  face  is  as  passionless  and  iiiir 
As  a  face  of  spirit-birth. 
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It  is  no  rain-drop's  callous  flow 

That  moistens  the  huntcr*s  eye, 
As,  litYin^  from  that  bosom's  snow 
Kacli  golden  tress,  ho  focls  the  glow 
Of  a  struggling  hfe,  and  whispers  low— 

'  Thank  Goi)  I  she  will  uot  die  I ' 

The  forked  tongues  of  flamo  still  twino 

In  many  an  ellin  whirl ; 
But  her  lips  now  blush  like  the  Gascon  wino ; 
And  never  a  gem  of  Kastern  mine 
AVas  bright  as  the  glancing  orbs  that  sbino 

Through  those  ringlets'  amber  curl ! 

Her  silken  voice  is  sadly  clear 

As  she  murmurs  her  woful  tale  I 

'In  tlic  virgin  woods  of  the  far  frontier, 

My  father  followed,  for  many  a  year, 

The  savage  boar  and  the  timid  deer, 

From  our  cabin  in  the  vale. 

'The  stnmprest  hand,  the  truest  heart, 

The  surest  c\'e,  had  he ' 

The  hitler  tears  to  her  eyelids  start, 

And  the  hunter  strives,  with  awkward  art, 

To  da**!]  tlio  drops  fron>  his  own,  apart, 

licst  his  weakness  she  may  see. 

*  Alas  I  alasl  of  what  avail 

Strong  hand,  and  faithful  lieart? 
Oh !  let  mo  haste  to  close  the  tale. 
Kro  my  half-madtlened  senses  fail ! 
'Tis  Init  a  year,  since  fn>m  the  vale 

I  saw  my  father  part. 

'  His  loving  arms  my  mother  pressed 

In  one  hmg,  close  embrace  ; 
lie  cau^rht  me  to  his  stalwart  breast ; 
A  tearful  smile  his  eye  confessed. 
And  long,  toward  the  crim.soning  AVesk 

His  shadow  we  could  trace! 

'That  night  — the  tale  I  cannot  tell! 
(loi),  give  me  strength  to  speak  I  — 
I  woke,  to  hear  the  infuriate  yell 
Of  fiends,  amid  the  flames  of  hell! 
To  worse  —  to  worse !  the  fiends  that  fell 
From  heaven,  to  these  were  weak  I 

•  The  war-whoop  rang  in  a  frenzied  scream, 

'Mid  the  crasji  of  the  rafters'  flill! 
I  saw  the  knife  of  the  savage  gleam, 
I  saw  the  crimson  torrent  stream  I 
O  Heavkx  !  it  passed  like  a  horrid  drcam! 

And  yet  1  saw  it  all ! 

'Through  the  trackless  woo<ls  my  form  they  bore, 

"With  many  a  savage  gibe ; 
They  dabbled  my  face  with  my  parent's  gore, 
They  waved  their  scaljis  my  sight  before. 
And  with  many  a  bitter  throat,  they  swore 
I  should  wed  the  chief  of  their  tribe! 
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*  Oh  1  why  was  I  spared  ?  yet  Heaven  was  kind, 

GrOD  sped  my  bleeding  feet  1 
I  fled  while  the  brutes  were  drunken-blind  — 
I  fled  I  cared  not  whither,  to  find 
A  death  in  the  arms  of  the  winter  wind, 
With  the  leaves  for  my  winding-sheet  I 

*  I  fled !    I  cared  not  whither  I  strayed, 

Till  I  laid  me  down  to  die; 
But  tlio  blast  was  bitter,  and  death  delayed, 
And  I  shrieked  for  life  —  oven  while  I  prayed 
}ror  the  death  that  God  in  His  mercy  staid; 

And  Heaven  hath  heard  my  cry  I' 


*  The  hunter  dwelt  long  on  the  brooklet^s  side, 

But  he  dwelt  not  there  alone  I 
His  rifle  was  true  —  his  blade  was  tried; 
But  his  cot  hold  a  dearer  tie  beside ; 
Por  the  tender  smiles  of  a  loving  bride 
On  the  heart  of  tho  hunter  shone  I 
PhUadelphia,  Jan.  21, 185«. 


THE    OBSERVATIONS    OF    MACE    SLOPE  R,    ESQ. 

FAMIUARLT  NARRATXD  BY  HIMSELF. 


KUMOER  FIVE. 


BLOPER  ON  HOTEL  TABLES, 


Take  people  all  round  as  you  find  them  in  the  world  in  general  and 
in  New- York  in  particular  —  draw  a  line  —  and  sum  'em  up,  and  the 
chance  is  that  you  *11  find  that  they  're  a  pretty  good-natured  set  as 
long  as  you  do  n't  cross  them  in  small  matters.  But  you  must  be  very 
particular  where  you  draw  the  line. 

One  great  reason  why  New-Yorkers  are  a  good-natured  set  of  folks 
is  because  they  have  little  by  little  worked  life  into  going  easy.  When 
a  man  has  big  matters  in  business  hours  on  his  mind,  he  is  easier  ac- 
commodated in  the  ofthours.  People  who  rush  and  steam  it  like  sixty 
do  n't  mind  a  small  upset  when  they  Ve  got  the  chance  of  a  big  rise 
before  them.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  this  taking  things  easy, 
and  one  of  them  is  that  they  live  so  much  about  town  promiscuously ; 
dining  at  hotels,  lunching  at  restaurants  and  sleeping  very  oflen  wher- 
ever they  find  it.  A  man  with  his  own  house  who  lays  out  a  programme 
every  day  for  his  living,  has  a  great  deal  to  bo  anxious  about,  which 
never  hits  him  when  he  has  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  just  as  other  folks 
fix  it  for  him. 
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At  a  hotel,  people  are  always,  as  one  may  say,  a  sort  of  out  in  com- 
pany. They  put  on  their  bettemiost  rig,  brush  their  hair  into  an  extra 
kink,  and  keep  down  the  cross  all  they  know  how.  Much  practice  in 
this  line  efiectually  uses  up  a  great  many  ugly  little  didoes  which  are 
apt  to  ripen  up  in  the  bosoms  of  the  blessedest  families  where  there '« 
no  fly-wheel  of  irequent  *  company  *  to  keep  down  the  steam. 

Such  notions  often  come  into  my  head  when  I  sit  down  at  a  hotel 
dinner-table  and  look  around  at  the  folks.  I  remember  that  about 
half  of  them  are  strangers — people  who  have  always  some  how  looked  at 
the  dinner-table  as  one  of  the  privacies  of  life,  a  thmg  that  they  wouldn't 
care  about  having  even  their  best  friends  drop  in  on,  without  a  warn- 
ing. If  they  got  such  a  warning,  they  would  have  a  better  dish  with 
an  extra  pic  or  two,  not  to  mention  fancy  china  and  the  new  forks. 
The  picked-up  dinners  are  holy  family  secrets,  and  so  are  —  but  it  ^8  no 
use  a-talking  I  Every  body  is  up  to  the  feeling,  which  has  after  all  a 
great  deal  more  of  what 's  creditable  in  it  than  of  any  thing  else.  And 
here  at  the  hotel-table  are  the  good  folks  with  all  the  dinner  religion 
tactics  in  their  heads,  suddenly  planted  by  the  command  of  a  head- 
waiter  into  chairs  which  have  got  to  be  theirs  because  some  body  has 
stuck  them  down  with  their  liindlegs  up  in  the  air,  and  their  faces  like 
as  it  were  in  the  plates.  I  never  sec  chairs  put  into  these  bespoken  posi- 
tions witliout  fancying  that  they  arc  some  how  kneeling  anii  praying, 
and  saying  grace  for  the  folks  who  are  going  to  sit  in  them,  and  who 
will  probably  forget  to  say  any  thing  of  the  sort  for  themselves  I 

Well  —  to  get  started  again  —  there  the  good  folks,  with  all  their 
home  notions  of  dinner  privacy,  arc  stuck  down  in  long  rows,  opposite 
to  the  Lord  knows  who,  alongside  of  the  Lord  knows  what,  bound  to 
be  fed  the  Lord  knows  how.  In  times  like  these  the  ladies  shine 
with  uncommon  force.  So  they  ought.  It  is  n't  every  day  that  they 
enjoy  the  luxuries,  all  at  once,  of  being  dressed  up,  having  lots  of  ad- 
mirers, eating  dinner,  and  having  all  sorts  of  small-potato  iamily  cares 
off  their  minds.  Lord  bless  you  —  the  men  know  nothing  at  all  about 
it !  Many  ladies  say  they  do  n't  like  such  publicity.  Very  likely,  but 
I  only  speak  of  what  /'ye  seen. 

A  pretty  girl  at  a  hotel-table  can  generally  reckon,  without  firing 
very  wide  of'  the  mark,  that  she  's  making  a  good  many  hearts  go 
bumpity-lmmp,  and  setting  a  good  many  minds  to  queer  music  :  the 
general  tunc  being  the  llogue's  March  with  greater  or  lesser  variations. 
A  pretty  woman  is  something  like  a  WTiter.  Nature  docs  most  for  her, 
art  a  good  deal,  and  between  the  two  she  turns  out  a  work  for  the  world 
to  look  at  and  criticise.  I  once  heard  a  literary  friend  of  Mr.  Clark  of 
the  KxicKERnocKKR  tell  tliat  gentleman  that  the  pleasantest  hour  he 
ever  spent  in  his  life  -was  in  the  cars  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  R.  B. 
C.  *  Iwas  sitting,'  said  he,  *  in  one  seat,  and  just  in  front  of  me  was  a 
young  lady,  a  stranger  to  me,  reading  my  last  book.  Sometimes  she 
laughed  till  her  friends  laughed  to  see  her,  sometimes  she  read  passages 
aloud  that  pleased  her;  all  the  while  she  kept  praising  it — 0 
Loud  I ' 

Now  a  pretty  woman  at  a  hotel-table  may  be  perfectly  certain  that 
she  is  just  as  well  ofl^  as  i'ar  as  pleasing  folks  goes,  as  the  Uteraiy  gentla- 
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man  I  spoke  oi',  was,  when  he  was  in  the  cars.  Yes,  and  better,  for 
he  only  had  one  admirer,  while  she  probably  has  a  dozen  —  may-be  a 
couple  of  score. 

There  are  people  to  be  seen  at  every  hotel-table  who  I  really  believe 
are  never  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  except  occasionally 
in  the  dark  corners  of  the  o])era.  Leastways  /  never  found  'em.  There 
was  such  a  cliaracter  near  me  to-day.  Any  sensible  man  with  such 
a  face  would  have  washed  it  in  aquafortis  and  had  it  kicked  by  a 
younjT  horse,  for  nothinjr  shorter  would  have  changed  it  much,  and  any 
sort  of  a  chanire  would  have  improved  it.  His  eyes  were  great  staring 
balls  of  prim  vul<rarity  jumping  out  from  under  a  lot  of  bristles  like 
a  wild  cat  out  oi'  a  pig-pen.  His  complexion  looked  as  if  it  had  all 
been  made  of  tlie  hardest  and  toughest  kind  of  folds,  which  had  been 
rubbed,  and  nnicJicd,  and  scninclicd  down  into  shape  hke  a  twist  of 
clothes  in  a  scrubbing-machine.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  before  Nature 
got  that  face  into  shape  her  fingers  slipped  more  than  once,  and  that 
to  hide  her  ugly  work,  she  made  up  for  it,  as  some  painters  do,  by 
a  little  extra  riclmess  of  coloring,  for  the  whole  affair  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  pretty  well  soaked  in  bad  brandy,  dried  over  a  mock-auction 
stove,  and  rubbed  down  with  a  sweat-cloth.  But  the  real  horror  of 
the  man  was  his  hair,  which  seemed  to  liave  been  skinned  from  some 
unknown  animal  which  had  been  scared  to  death  for  the  purpose. 
Altogether  his  look  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  touched  off'  by  a 
galvanic  battery,  and  had  been  frozen  stiff'  at  the  same  moment.  A 
midshipman,  who  sat  near,  said  afterward,  in  talking  about  him,that  he 
looked  like  the  devil,  and  ate  like  a  hog.  So  he  did.  Well,  I  'spose 
he  's  had  his  sweethearts  in  his  time,  like  other  folks! 

Though  I  in  not  ])articularly  bright  myself  in  the  matter  of  dandy- 
ism, never  bavinir  been  able  to  bring  it  beyond  passing  pretty  well  in 
most  crowds,  1  ve  always  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  those  old  and 
young  fellows  wlio  have  a  natural  gift  that  way.  To  be  a  dandy  a 
man 's  got  to  bo  born  so.  Money  won't  make  one,  a  tailor  can't  bq^ 
to  make  one.  A  real  d/rsser  —  a  fellow  who  contrives  to  give  you  the 
idea  that  bis  genius  is  all  over  him  outside,  must  have  outside  genius; 
and  gLMiius,  wbetluT  it  strikes  out  or  in,  is  cultural,  and  can't  be  come 
by.  The  dandic-,  in  iny  opinion,  are  a  greatly  abused  and  slandered 
race.  1  say  so  because  I  've  seen  lots  of  men  with  all  sorts  of  inside 
genius  —  great  fnianciera,  great  editors,  great  orators,  and  great  preach- 
ers—  who  tried  all  their  lives  long  to  be  danthes,  and  could nt  begin 
to  do  it.  i5y  a  daixly,  I  don't  mean  a  man  who  dresses  in  extravagant 
style,  but  rather  one  wlio  takes  you  down  by  the  general  impressivcness 
of  hi-«  outside  arranL'cments.  There  is  one  of  that  sort  whom  I  sec 
every  day  al>out  town,  and  .sometimes  at  our  hotel-table.  He  wears  an 
old  coat  as  often  as  a  new  one  —  sometimes  he  has  on  patched  boots  — 
sometimes  a  hat  that  us<id  to  be  new.  But  put  him  in  any  crowd  you 
choose,  some  b'>w  or  other  you  \l  always  pick  him  out  as  holding  four 
aces  an<l  a  king,  as  far  as  rig  and  style  go.  He's  one  of  the  dandies 
for  whom  I  have  a  respect. 

About  once  in  llfteen  years  a  new  sort  of  dandy  turns  up,  juat  as  in 
about  the  same  time  people  pretty  generally  get  a  new  kind  of  fxiini- 
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turc,  and  bcgfiii  to  build  new  Borts  of  churches.  From  where  I  dt  at 
table  1  can  see  a  splendid  gpccinien  of  what  was  rather  the  correct 
thin^  about  twenty  years  ago  —  a  man  who  looks  as  if  he  might  have 
been  immense  in  the  days  of  the  old  annuals.  His  hair  is  very  thick 
and  shovelled  up  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  rolled  ofT  at  the  sides,  u 
if  his  noddle  was  a  barrel  full  of  shavings  for  kindling,  and  he  had  got 
good  measure.  \Mien  he  was  a  fashionable,  young  people  had  n*t  got 
over  pirate  notions  of  beauty,  and  the  girls  used  to  tell  him  he  looked 
considerable  like  a  corsair.  He  wears  a  high  stock,  and  looks  queer.  His 
friends  that  used  to  be,  have  settled  down  or  died,  some  of  them  look 
like  other  folks,  and  some  have  dropped  into  the  new  fashions.  But 
ho  stands  out  for  the  old  style,  and  tliere  are  still  three  or  four  married 
ladies  alwut.  who  won't  give  up  the  notion  that  he  's  a  very  stylish 
young  man.  It  always  makes  Mace  Sloper  a  little  blue  or  a  little 
old-times-y  to  look  at  liim,  for  Mace  can  remember  that  when  he  vm 
a  young  shaver,  and  just  suffering  from  his  first  attacks  of  calico-fever, 
he  used  to  think  that  if  he  could  only  look  as  that  man  used  to  look, 
he  'd  consider  himself  as  provided  for.  Well !  —  I  wonder  who  Widow 
Twiggles  would  call  the  finest-look 0  Lord  ! 

I  wish  that  some  man  who  *s  pcsted  up  on  all  the  last  tricks  of  the 
elephant  would  explain  to  Mace  Sloper  why  all  of  the  new-school  of 
dandies  look  so  glum,  and  talk  as  if  their  souls,  as  far  as  they  go,  ^reie 
all  a  mixture  of  mystery  and  miser\%  'specially  those  who  *ve  been  to 
France  since  Louy  Najwleon  came  in.  The  bob-tail  Shanghai  bop 
who  first  rose  to  the  tc»p  about  ten  years  ago,  were  an  uncommonly 
jolly  crowd.  They  had  a  hand  in  every  thing,  thought  it  rather  the 
thing  to  be  posted  up  on  stocks,  perfected  the  science  of  rat-killing,  affect- 
ed considerable  literature,  reduced  the  polka  to  a  delirium,  and  died  out 
with  it.  The  real  first  crop  of  short-coated  Shanghais  had  a  ehoit 
life  and  a  merry  one. 

There  are  two  regular  bucks  of  the  present  style  at  our  table.  Their 
hair  curls  —  it  must  curl  of  course,  because  they  were  bom  to  get  ripe 
in  this  fashion  —  and  is  parted  near  the  middle.  They  have  conquered 
the  aggravating  old  shirt-collar  which  has  held  folks  by  the  throat  so 
long,  and  reduced  it  to  a  Icctle  modest  aflair,  just  meeting  imder  the 
chin,  and  as  if  this  wasn't  enough,  one  of  them  has  manacled  the 
edges  of  his  together  with  gold  buttons.  The  beards  are  Louy  Napo- 
leon all  over.  When  one  speaks  to  the  other,  ho  sort  of  wliispeit 
sadly,  and  the  other  answers  *  good  morning  '  as  if  he  expected  to  he 
hanged  in  the  aftemoon,  but  were  still  prepared  to  meet  his  fate  "«rith 
Christian  resignation,  I  saw  them  drink  two  bottles  of  Chainpaigne 
yesterday  without  speaking  a  word,  only  at  the  end  of  the  second  bottle 
Dick  moaned  to  Bob  that  he  thought  the  last  bottle  was  a  little  the 
coolest  of  the  two. 

I  won't  take  my  oath  that  all  the  boys  of  the  last  Frencli  stripe  aierf 
this  dismal-genteel  model.  But  really  so  many  of  the  last  ones  who'te 
mado  the  grand  ])ilgriinage  are  so  solemn  and  sorrowful,  and  look 
80  clerical  in  their  long  robes,  that  J  can't  help  thinking  tliat  they'w 
a  sort  of  making  up  for  the  sins  they  committed  under  the  polka- 
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But  my  friend  Hiram,  who  *s  half  a  long-tailed  Shanghai  himself,  says 
that  the  new  generation  play  high  as  any  hody  ever  did,  and  that  they 
feel  bad  for  their  losses. 

I  couldn't  help  quizzing  Dick  —  one  of  the  aforesaid  —  yesterday 
morning.  He  met  me  with  a  sort  of  undertaker's  air,  and  after  bring- 
ing  to  anchor  with  a  deep  sigh,  gave  me  a  long,  mysterious  sort  of 
look  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  certain  that  he  could  put  trust  in  me,  and 
said,  very  dismal : 

*  You  were  at  the  opera  last  night  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  says  I,  rolling  my  eyes  up  till  I  saw  my  hat-rim  :  '  I  was.' 

'  The  prima  donna  was  admirable,'  he  whispered,  very  secretly  and 
miserably. 

*  Yes,'  says  I,  as  if  I  felt  very  bad  and  pitied  him.  *  She  sang  good.' 
Then  I  took  out  my  handkerchief  and  took  *  a  dry  weep.' 

*  The  ballet-girls '  he  added. 

*  Yes  —  yes  —  ah  !  yes '  says  I,  wringing  out  my  handkerchief 

like  as  if  it  were  cried  full. 

*  Mademoiselle  Capriole  has  very  fine  developments,'  said  Dick, 
gravely  and  darkly. 

I  buried  my  face  in  my  handkerchief,  and  sobbed :  *  Oh  I  —  do  n't  — 
don't  — DON'T!' 

Dick's  face  grew  still  longer  and  sadder,  and  he  sighed  himself 
away  down  into  the  bar-room.  "Well,  every  thing  has  its  good  points, 
and  the  last  school  of  dandies,  to  do  them  justice,  are  quiet,  sober,  and 
refined,  and  dress  better  than  any  which  went  before  them. 

It 's  an  odd  notion  of  mine,  and  as  I  can't  exactly  call  myself  one 
of  your  smart  sort,  may-be  a  wrong  one,  but  I  've  always  fancied  that 
when  a  man  with  a  good  deal  of  jewelry  sits  down  to  a  hotel-table  full 
of  all  sorts  of  first-rate  provender,  and  calls  for  bacon  and  cabbage,  or 
pork-and-beans,  that  after  a  minute  or  two  he  '11  be  sure  to  order  Cham- 
paigne.  Leastways  /  Ve  always  seen  them  do  it.  There  are  lots  of 
good  fellows  of  the  right  stripe,  who  drink  the  *  beverage '  likewise  in 
like  ways,  but  still  it 's  often  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
bad.  Champaigne  is  a  show  wine,  and  a  man  who  do  n't  feel  gen- 
teel and  wants  to  look  so,  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  he  plays 
with  it. 

There  is  something  very  taking  to  Mace  Sloper  in  observing  how 
naturally  plain,  sober  sort  of  folks,  who  have  lived  sort  of  plainly  at  home, 
always  holler  for  roast  chicken,  when  they  first  emigrate  from  the 
family  board  to  a  hotel -table.  Likewise  how  the  rising  girls  of  similar 
families  behave  with  such  pretty  natural  common-sense,  and  make 
such  'cute  little  mistakes  ;  how  it  tickles  them  to  show  off  their  French 
to  Pa  and  Ma,  when  the  old  folks  puzzle  over  the  side-dishes,  and  how 
they  sometimes  forget  that  they  're  not  at  home,  and  their  voice  grows 
kind  of  down  like  in  the  throat  when  they  turn  round  sudden  and  see 
a  strange  waiter  just  at  their  elbow  I  It 's  right  down  pleasant  too  to 
hear  their  tongues  run,  'specially  after  they  've  got  the  hang  of  things, 
and  hear  them  tell  about  the  things  around  town  they've  been  look- 
ing at,  and  the  folks  they  've  visited,  and  who  took  them  round,  and 
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the  shows  and  the  beaux  and  the  clothes.  Oh  !  it  'a  no  use  a-talkiog ! 
people  may  say  that  there 's  no  fun  this  side  the  grave,  but  if  they  U 
only  contemplate  a  smart  pretty  ^1  who  is  a  stranger  in  a  citv,  and 
who  is  being  put  through  a  regular  course  of  sprouts  by  a  lot  ol  kind 
fnendB,  and  if  they  '11  hear  that  same  pretty  girl,  at  dinner-table,  goiD» 
on  just  as  fast  as  her  tongue  can  run,  about  the  fine  time  she  'a  htdr 
they'll  know  mighty  soon  whether  there's  any  fun  left -yet  or  not 
Fun !  Loud  bless  your  soul !  Mace  Sloper  's  had  more  fim  in  listeniBg 
to  one  such  young  girl,  than  half  the  boys  round  town  ever  got  out  df 
a  thousand-doUar  '  nauk-bote,'  as  one  of  my  friends  persists  in  calling 
a  bank-note. 

I  had  a  notion  of  saying  something  about  the  difierent  varietiei  of 
American  young  ladies  that  arc  seen  at  a  hotel-table.  But  I  reall? 
heard  an  Irish  waiter  sing  such  a  verse  about  the  principal  sorts,  last 
night,  that  I  am  quite  combed  down,  (for  nmo  at  least,)  on  trying  anj 
thing  of  the  sort.     And  his  song  was  : 

*  BoRTHOx  gurrels  for  talking, 

New- York  guirels  for  dnssing ; 
Phelodclphr  gurrels  for  manners^ 

And  Balthimoore  guircls  for  kissiojif. 
Canady  gurrcls  for  hugging, 

'Cinnati  gurrcls  to  be  civil; 
St.  Louis  gurrels  for  ribbins, 

And  Ncw-OrlcoDS  gurrcls  for  the  diril.' 

*  I  could  n't  see  the  waiter  who  sung  these  lines,  but  I  could  hear  him 
chanting  away  and  brushing  the  floor  in  time  with  a  broom.  I  was 
seated  in  the  box  of  an  eating-house,  and  as  I  did  n't  care  to  get  npi  I 
hollered  out : 

*  How  did  you  ever  learn  so  much  about  American  girls  ?  ' 

The  broom  stopped  whisking  about,  and  over  the  top  of  the  partitiiim 
came  the  single  word,  in  a  sort  of  whiskey  baritone  : 

•  EXPARIENCE  ! ' 

I  have  never  seen  that  waiter  yet  to  know  him.  But  he  has,  I  daie 
say,  in  his  time,  carried  a  bowl  of  '  rale  Mulligatawny '  to  Clark  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  has  served  squab  owls  to  Fred  Cozzens,  and  perhaps  at 
one  time  and  another  heard  words  of  wit  and  wisdom  as  ho  waited  on 
Brother  Shclton.  For  the  place  I'm  talking  about  is  consideraUy 
patronized  by  the  Sacred  Order  of  the  Knickerbockers,  and  it 's  not  un- 
likely that  the  poetry,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  turns  up  there,  may  have  run  out,  in  an  Imh  brain,  into  some- 
thing such  a  heel-tap  as  the  verses  aforesaid. 

Folks  who  live  at  hotels,  and  who,  like  Mace  Sloper,  have  a  sociable 
turn,  may  be  said  to  live  a  great  many  small  editions  of  life  over  and 
again,  as  far  as  making  new  sets  of  friends  is  concerned.  For  after  all 
said  and  done,  what  is  life  but  what  we  have  to  do  with  the  people  in 
it?  According  to  my  notions,  a  prisoner  who  never  sees  any  body, 
do  n  t  live  at  all  —  leastways  he  only  lives  once  and  for  one  penwi. 
and  that  is  himself  People  in  the  quiet  of  family  life  make  up  > 
single  sot  of  friends,  and  live  in  that  set — recruiting  it  a  little  in 
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society  and  at  watering-places.  It  takes  them  a  good  while  to  regulaily 
get  up  a  new  acquaintance,  and  it  comes  hard  to  lose  it.  At  a  hotel 
this  sort  of  thing  keeps  a-going  on  all  the  time.  Mace  talks  to  Some- 
body at  table — finds  that  Somebody  cottons  to  him  —  smokes  a  segar 
with  Somebody  —  is  introduced  to  his  friends  —  meets  them  every 
day  for  a  week,  and  when  they  start  for  Boston  or  are  *  off  for  Balti- 
more,' bids  them  good-by,  and  buckles  to  a  new  set.  So  we  go !  Life 
in  New- York  generally  has  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  it.  We 
do  n't  lose  time  in  making  friends  or  losing  them  any  more  than  we  do 
with  money.  We  swallow  life  in  small  doses,  and  take  a  good  many 
of  them,  and  thus  like  old  topers  contrive  to  keep  on  a  good  head  of 
steam  all  the  while,  before  we  knock  under  to  the  final  tipsification  of 
death. 

Talking  of  life,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  Mrs.  Twiggles  said  a  few 
days  ago.  She  thought  that  a  dinner  was  a  good  deal  like  life.  *  Mr. 
Sloper,'  says  she,  '  the  soup  is  the  baby  time  of  life.* 

*  Exactly,'  says  I,  *  considerable  slop  and  slobber.' 

*  Not  exactly,'  says  she.     *  I  mean  that  it  is  innocent  and  mild.' 
'  Precisely,'  I  replied,  *  and  spooney.' 

'  The  fish,'  she  continued,  *  is  a  more  advanced  period.  It  is  like 
boyhood  and  girlhood,  when  we  begin  to  find  something  more  solid  in 
life ' 

*  Yes,'  says  I,  *  we  begin  to  find  that  we  have  to  fork  over  to  keep 
a-going.' 

*  We  advance  to  maturity,'  said  she,  without  minding  me,  *  with  the 
more  substantial  food,  and  people  begin  to  show  what  their  tastes  are, 
by  what  they  choose.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  I,  *  and  those  that  look  out  best  for  themselves,  and 
can  manage  the  waiters  well,  get  the  best  helped  ?  And  as  for  the 
side-dishes ' 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Sloper,  how  do  you  regard  the  side-dishes  ?  ' 

*  With  very  great  favor,'  says  I.  *  They  are  the  real  tit-bits  of  life. 
They  are  light,  fanciful,  agreeable,  and  notional.  In  fact  they  about 
answer  to  —  love  I ' 

*  A  very  good  idea,'  replied  Mrs.  T.  *Well — to  continue.  Game 
corresponds  to  a  more  advanced  period ' 

*  Particularly  if  the  game  is  a  good  deal  advanced  in  flavor  ?  ' 

*  The  pies  and  puddings  and  things,'  says  the  -widow,  *  are  old  age, 
when  we  require  little  delicacies,  and  begin  to  be  dainty  and  particu- 
lar. As  for  the  dessert,  I  must  own  that  my  powers  of  comparison  are 
at  fault.' 

•The  dessert,'  says  I,  'sho'W's  what  the  fruits  of  life  are,  any 
how.' 

*  And  the  cup  of  coffee  without  cream  is  the  dark  termination.' 

*  And  the  thimble-fuU  of  cognac  or  Marry-skinno,'  answered  I,  *  is 
the  spirit  which  an't  dead  yet,  af^er  all  is  wound  up  and  settled.' 

*  That  may  be  your  spirit,'  says  the  widow.  '  1  do  n't  pretend  to 
carry  out  the  comparison  to  such  lengths.'  And  as  we  had  reaUy  got 
to  the  end  of  our  diinner,  I  escorted  her  to  the  ladies'  parlor. 
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THE  FEW 


^r  A    KAtiT. 


R»ckion^y.  r. 


ITarp-strixus  that  slir  with  faery  soundingr  motion. 
At  tlie  deep  hour  of  shadows  and  of  dreams. 

Ufiinbows  that  brighten  on  the  desert  ocean. 
Diamonds  through  caverns  pouring  sun-like  gleams: 


1 1  ihc^e  aro  mjstcries  for  mouniful  feehnjr, 
IIow  may  we  note  the  stranuro  and  grievous  fate 

Of  spirit.s,  radiant  with  rare  revoaHnjr. 
Yet  with  tlicir  gifld  for  blessing  desolate. 


Xoalh  lowly  roof  away  by  Binjiinflr  rivor, 
Or  'mid  tho  grcetiuprs  of  thi*  city-room, 

For  Soui.'s  ex(Hjllinp  still  is  clinpinp:  ever 
TIlc  aolitudo  that  makes  its  lovely  doom. 


Ah !  sluimeles.s  too,  that  even  an  inviting 
For  mindless  malison  and  heartless  wrong, 

Tho  life,  serenely  leal  to  the  lighting 
Of  Truth  and  Beauty,  slighted  mid  tho  throng! 


Ail !  for  the  heedless  harming !  yet  to  scorning 
Tlicse  hrjk\'Q  ones  bide  tho  arrow  with  such  art, 

A  world  familiar  by  is  never  deeming 
IIow  much  endurance  is  of  them  a  part 


Thoir  hearts  are  human,  sun?,  ond  own  to  sorrow 
For  the  missed  kindling  of  communion's  glow, 

AtuI  that  no  mirroring  dear  from  Timo  they  borrow - 
Vet  more  for  others  than  themselves  their  wo  I 


Ever  within,  to  chaunting  low  and  tender, 
All  tair  glad  things  their  trancing  stoiy  toll, 

Till  Thought  grows  wise  and  rapturous  to  render, 
Only  responding  to  that  winning  spcU. 


And  then,  how  sadly  Love  with  them  is  leaning 
O'er  lives  in  time  —  tlie  silent  and  tho  cold 

To  true  inspiring — void  to  these  of  meaning 
As  prayer  and  rite  to  gods  of  nuurble  mooldl 
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Recollections  of  tub  Table-Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers  :  To  which  is  added  Pobso- 
NiANA :  In  one  volume ;  pp.  343.    New- York :  D.  Applbton  and  Compant. 

Entertaining  as  this  various  yolume  certainly  is,  we  have  yet  the  impres- 
sion that  it  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  conversation  of  Rogebs  ;  certainly 
not,  as  it  has  been  described  to  us  by  distinguished  Americans  who  have  en- 
joyed his  society  abroad,  and  partaken  of  his  elegant  and  refined  hospitality. 
What  a  fund  of  reminiscence  was  his  I  *  The  man  who  remembered  Jomr- 
soN,  and  Garrick,  and  Sheridan,  and  Burke  ;  who  had  been  in  fiimiliar  in- 
tercourse with  Scott,  and  Byron,  and  Southet,  and  Campbell,  and  Words- 
worth  ;  whose  house  was  the  resort  of  the  notabilities  of  the  day  for  at 
least  two  generations  of  the  world  of  London ;  and  who  himself  was  one  of 
the  ^  observed  of  all  observers'  during  such  memorable  times  of  political  and 
literary  excitement ;  such  a  man  could  not  but  be  a  remarkable  person.*  We 
shall  plunge  at  once  into  the  volume,  without  comment ;  being  assured  that 
the  reader  will  read  a  few  of  the  good  things  which  it  contains  with  more 
pleasure  than  he  would  peruse  critical  remarks  upon  its  merits  or  its 
defects.  Our  extracts  are  taken  mconsecutively,  and  are  such  as  struck  ns 
most  favorably  in  running  through  the  work : 

*  I  can  hardly  belicTe  what  was  told  me  long  ago  by  a  gentleman  living  in  the  Tem- 
ple, who,  however,  assured  me  that  it  was  fact.  Ue  happened  to  be  passing  bj  Sir 
.Joshua's  house  in  Leicester  Square,  when  be  saw  a  poor  girl  seated  on  the  steps  and 
crying  bitterly.  He  asked  what  was  the  matter ;  and  she  replied  that  she  was  crying 
*  because  the  one  shilling  which  she  had  received  from  Sir  Joshua  for  sitting  to  him  m 
a  model,  had  proved  to  be  a  bad  one,  and  he  would  not  give  her  another.' ' 

'  Dr.  Forotce  sometimes  drank  a  good  deal  at  dinner.  He  was  summoned  one  even- 
ing to  see  a  lady-patient,  when  he  was  more  than  half-seas-over,  and  conscious  that  he 
was  so.  Feeling  ner  pulse,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  count  its  beats,  he  mutterod : 
'  Drunk,  by  God  ! '  Next  morning,  recollecting  the  circumstance,  he  was  greatly  vexed : 
and  just  as  he  was  thinking  what  explanation  of  his  behavior  he  should  oflfer  to  the 
lady,  a  letter  from  her  was  put  into  nis  hand.  *  She  too  well  knew/  said  the  letter^ 
'  that  he  had  discovered  the  unfortunate  condition  in  which  she  was  when  he  last  visit- 
ed her:  and  she  entreated  him  to  keep  the  matter  secret  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
closed, (a  hundred-pound  bank-note.) 

'  Sir  Ghoroi  Bbaumokt  once  met  Qum  at  a  very  small  dinner-party.  There  wu  a 
delicioiui  padding,  which  the  master  of  the  house,  pushing  the  din  toward  Qimr,  beg^ 
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jfod  him  to  tasto.  A  pontKinun  hiui  jii>t  K-foro  lielpc-^l  himself  to  an  ininicn.<e  pifcc  of  if. 
'  rrjiv.'said  Qnv,  l«">kiii>:  lirsl  at  the  jctMUlemaii's  plate  and  then  at  the  dish,  'irhicb 
14  the  pnildin^r  I  * 

*SiK  (iKDiuiK  Hk\i'Miixt.  whi'H  a  yonncr  man,  was  one  day  in  the  Mount  ':'a  fdmutu  . 
cnQ'ee-h"n<e  in  Minint-.-lreet.  (Jr.»sven.»r  Snu:ire»  with  Hvrvet  A«5tox.  S'ariou*  per- 
sons wi.re  se.it«ii  at  dirteivn'.  tahlos.  Arr.on;;  othi'P*  present,  then*  wa^an  Tri.<hm:m  who 
was  very  celebrati-d  as  a  duellist,  having  killed  at  least  half-a-dozen  anta^ronisu. 
AsTOX,  talking  to  some  of  hid  aci|iiaintance,  swore  that  ho  would  make  the  duellist 
stand  burot«H)t(.d  before  them.  *  V«mi  h:ul  helti-rtake  care  what  von  say/  thoy  replied; 
'he  ha;4  his  oye  upon  yoii.'  *  Xo  mutter,*  i -joined  Astox  ;  *  T  doclaK'  u;;am  that  he 
shall  stand  barefooted  liefore  ytiu,  if  you  will  make  up  amon;j  yon  a  pur^e  of  fifty 
^ineas/  They  did  so.  Asiox'theu  said  ia  a  loud  voice:  *I  haveboen  in  Ireland,  aci! 
am  well  acouaintod  with  the  natives."  The  Irishman  was  all  car.  A<to.v  went  on: 
•  The  Irish,  bein;;  b«^rn  in  b'»;rs,  are  e>  ery  one  of  them  web-fi>otcd  ;  I  know  it  fort  fact.' 
•Sir,*  n^;ircd  the  duellist,  .^lartinir  up  tmrn  llie  t.ible,  'it  is  false  I  *  Ast»»x  persisted 
in  iii.**  assertion.  *  Sir/  crinl  the  other.  */  w.is  Imni  in  Ir-.-land ;  and  I  will  prore  to  yoa 
thnl  it  is  a  falsehond.'  Si)  s;i\  inpr.  in  jrreat  haste  he  jmlled  oft*  his  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  displayed  his  b:»re  fcit.  Thtjoke  endid  in  Astox's  ^harinJJ  ilie  purse  between  tne 
Irishman  and  himself,  ^rivini;  the  form-r  thirty  ffuiuea.-?,  and  kcopinj;  twenty.  Sir 
CiEor.ni:  assured  me  that  ihis  was  a  true  sturj-.'  " 

*  Here  's  an  epignun  by  Eil-jKixe,  which  is  far  from  bad,  (I  know  not  if  it  has  ever  been 
printed:) 

*  The  French  have  t:isto  in  nil  they  do. 
Which  we  .in*  ijnite  witliouj :' 
I'nr  nature  that  to  them  trnvo  ijo&t^ 
To  us  gave  only  {;«au.' 

*  Thomas  Okexville  told  me  this  curious  fact.  When  he  was  a  young:  man.  he  one 
day  dined  with  Lord  Spexckk  at  Wimbledon.  Amontc  the  company  was  GEORfii  Pirr. 
(anerward  liord  Kiveik.)  who  declared  that  ht^  ctmld  tame  the  most  furious  animal  by 
looking  at  it  steadily.  I-onl  SpEXCEri  sziid:  *  Well,  there  is  a  nia.stifi*in  the  coiirt-i-arij 
here,  which  is  the  ternir  of  the  neighborhood:  will  you  trr  your  powers  on  him?' 
I*iTT  a^rreed  to  do  .so  ;  and  the  companv  desceude<I  into  the  court-yard.  A  serraot 
held  the  luaiitifrby  a  cliain.  Tirr  knelt  down  at  a  short  distance  from  the  animal,  and 
stared  him  sternly  in  the  f;ice.  They  all  shuddered.  At  a  sij^nal  ^ven,  the  mo^stiff 
was  let  loose,  aiul  rushed  furiously'  toward  Titt,  then  suddenly  checked  his  pace, 
seemed  confounded,  and,  leaping  over  Pitt's  head,  ran  away,  and  was  not  seen  for 
manr  hours  afier. 

*  I'Juriu;?  one  of  my  visits  to  Italy,  while  I  was  walkinjr,  ft  little  before  my  carriasrc, 
on  the  rf)ad,  not  fir  irom  Vicenz.i,  I  perceived  two  hiiffo  di'g:-*,  nearly  as  tall  *os  myself, 
bounding:  toward  me,  ifnim  out  a  pate-way,  tlumi^h  there  was  no  house  in  sight.)  I 
recolli-cted  what  Pitt  h;id  di«ne ;  and  trem'biinp  from  hej'd  to  foot,  I  ^-et  had  resoIiitl''«n 
enoujrh  to  .stand  unite  >i ill  and  eye  them  with  a  lixed  loi-k.  They  gradually  relaxed 
their  speed  fnun  a  gallop  to  a  trot,  came  up  to  mo,  s:«ii)pcd  for  a  moment, 'and  then 
went  back  again.' 

*  Cn  vxTREY  began  his  career  by  being  a  can*cr  in  wood.  The  ornaments  on  that  maho- 
gany sideboard,  and  on  that  stand,  I  in  Mr.  UotiKR's  dining-room.]  were  caryed  bybiiD. 
[Subsequently,  when  a  geulleman  inf«)rmed  Mr.  liocjERsthat  the  truth  of  this  lost  slat«^ 
mcut  had  been  questioned,  he  entered  into  the  following  particulars.  C'nAXTRST  said 
to  me  one  day :  *  Do  you  reculleet  that,  about  twenty-live  years  ago,  a  journeyman 
came  to  yourhouse,  from  the  wuod-carver  employed  by  you  and  Mr.  Hope,  to  talk 
about  these  ornament.i,  and  that  you  gave  him  a  iini  wing  to  execute  them  by?'  Ire- 
plied  that  I  recollected  it  perfectly.  •  Well,'  continued  C'iivxtrey,  '/was  that 'journey- 
man.'i  When  he  was  at  liome  in  the  height  t>f  his  celebrity,  he  injured  himself  not'a 
little  by  talking  with  contempt  of  the  finest  statues  of  antiquity.  Jacksox  { \Y^  painter 
told  mc  that  he  and  Cuvxtrkv  went  into  the  studio  of  Dax.nkcker  the  sculptor,  wh»i 
happoni.  d  to  be  from  home.  There  was  an  untinishetl  bust  in  the  room ;  and  Cuaxtret. 
taking  up  a  chisel,  proceeded  to  work  up(m  it.  One  of  the  assistants  immediately 
rushed  forward,  in  great  alarm,  to  stop  him ;  but  no  sooner  had  Ch.vxtrey  giyen  a 
blow  on  the  chisel,  than  the  man  exclaimed,  wiih  a  knowing  look:  *Ha!  bai'ti 
much  as  to  say :  '  1  see  that  you  jverfectly  underst:md  what  you  are  about.'  * 

*  I  Kxow  few  lines  fmer  than  the  concluding  stanza  of /-•/■■,  by  Mrs.  Bapjiai-lp,  who 
composed  it  when  she  was  very  old  : 


**  A  siMii.Ar.story  i>nl»itodofthi5  Iri-liin.in  fh>in  whom  Macklix  took  the  ldoaofSirCAT.i.Ar.a  ix 
O'nr.ALLAiiUAN.  On  /-'O'^  <i  Ifi  Miutr.)  M  ACKi.i-N  prof*  ssin;;  his  belKf  that  he,  like  other  Irti^hnifTM 
mast  have  a  tail,  'he  Instantly  pulled  off  his  coat  and  waistruat,  to  convincii  him  of  ht»ml«take. 
assuring  him  *  th.it  no  Irishman,  in  that  respect,  was  better  than  another  man.*  —  Cooki's  JfcmMM 
cfjfacklinj  p.  225.--Eo.' 
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*  Life  I  wo  *ve  been  long  together, 
Through  pleiisant  and  through  cloudy  weather : 

*ris  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear; 

Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear ; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Choose  thine  own  time. 
Say  not  (irood  Night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 

Bid  me  Good  Morning!' 

'  A  CEBTAix  man  of  pleasure  about  Tendon  received  a  challenge  from  a  young  gentle- 
man of  his  acquaintance  ;  and  they  met  at  the  appointed  place.    Just  before  tiie  sig- 


nal for  firing  was  given,  the  man  of  pleasure  rushed  up  to  his  antagonist,  embraced 
him,  and  vehemently  protested  that  *  ne  could  not  lift  his  arm  atjainstliis  own  flesh  and 
hlooti  I '  The  young  gentleman,  though  he  had  never  heard  any  imputation  cast  upon 
his  mother's  character,  was  so  much  staggered,  that  (as  the  ingenious  man  of  pleasure 
had  foreseen)  no  duel  took  place. 
'  Humphrey  HowARrn,  the  surgeon,  was  called  out,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the 

' \  meant. 

'a  gun- 
,  '°^st  de- 
clared, that  fighting  with  a  man  xn  puris  naturalibus  would  be  quite  ridiculous;  and 
accordingly  they  parted  without  further  discussion.* 

*  To  any  one  who  has  reached  a  very  advanced  age,  a  walk  through  the  streets  of 
London  is  like  a  walk  in  a  cemetery.  How  many  houses  do  I  pass,  now  inhabited  by 
strangers,  in  which  I  used  to  spend  such  happy  hours  with  those  who  have  long  been 
dead  and  gone  I ' 

*  Most  people  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  find  fault  with  their  children,  and  are  afraid 
of  prai^in(7  tnem  for  fear  of  ifpoiling  them.  Now,  I  am  sure  that  nothing  has  a  better 
eilect  on  children  than  ptai^'.  I  had  a  proof  of  this  in  Moore's  daughter:  he  used 
always  to  be  saying  to  her :  *  What  a  f/wx/  little  girl ! '  and  she  continued  to  grow  more 
and  more  good,  till  she  became  too  good  for  this  world,  and  died.* 

*  At  one  time,  when  I  gave  a  dinner,  I  used  to  have  candles  placed  all  round  the 
dining-room,  and  high  up,  in  order  to  show  oflf  the  pictures.  I  asked  Sydney  Smith 
how  be  liked  that  plan.  *  Not  at  all,'  he  replied,  ^above,  there  is  a  blaze  of  light, 
and  below,  nothing  but  darkness  and  gnashing  of  teeth.' 

*  He  said  that was  so  fond  of  contradiction,  that  he  would  throw  up  the  window 

in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  contradict  the  watchman  who  was  calling  the  hour. 

'  When  his  physician  advised  him  to  '  take  a  walk  upon  an  empty  stomach,'  Smith 
asked :  *  Upon  whose  ? ' 

*  Ijady  Cork,'  said  Smith,  '  was  once  so  moved  by  a  charitv-sermon,  that  she  begged 
me  to  lend  her  a  guinea  for  her  contribution.  I  did  so.  She  never  repaid  me,  and 
spent  it  on  herself. ' ' 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a  very  rich  man,  and  it  is  greatly  to  his  honor  that  ho 
gave  liberally  of  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and 
they  that  had  none  to  help  them.  Nor  did  he  boast  of  his  benefactions.  He 
did  good  by  stealth,  and  desiderated  not  the  fame  that  belongs  to  acts  so 
generous.  He  was  an  accomplished  connoisseur ;  an  appreciative  critic ;  and 
a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  literature.  What  he  was  as  a  writer, 
the  world  knows.  His  *  Pleasures  of  Memory,'  and  his  *  Italy,'  sufficiently 
attest  his  literary  renown.  ^  Farsoniana^^  with  which  the  volume  concludes, 
it  strikes  us  would  have  had  a  better  title  in  ^Recollections  of  a  Learned 
Toper  ;^  a  man  who,  with  all  his  vast  knowledge  of  Greek — in  which  he 
had  neither  superior  nor  equal — could  yet  say :  '  If  I  had  a  son,  I  should 
endeavor  to  make  him  familiar  with  French  and  English  authors,  rather  than 
with  the  classics.  After  all,  Greek  and  Latin  are  only  luxuries.'  The  world, 
to  be  sure,  is  far  from  agreeing  with  Porson  in  this ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
a  most  remarkable  admission,  as  coming  from  so'  renowned  a  master  of  the 
ancient  classics.  It  would  have  greatly  added  to  the  attraction  of  the  book 
of  which  we  are  now  taking  our  leave,  had  there  been  a  good  portrait  of 
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Rogers  in  it  But  we  presume  the  fact  prevailed,  that  he  was  too  uglj  for 
such  an  exposition.  We  have  often  remarked  a  statuette  of  the  poet,  on  the 
mantel  of  the  '  Crayon  '  hhrary  at  Sunnyside.  The  likeness  is  pronounced 
to  he  exceedingly  well-preserved,  but  the  face  is  not  what  might  be  termed 
'decidedly  handsome.'    'When  I  first  saw  him,  at  his  greatly-advanoed 

age,'  said  our  friend  L ,  the  other  day, '  I  thought  he  was  a  baboon :  he 

was  so  fiery  baboonical  I ' 


Humorous  Poems  of  Thomas  IIood  :  IncludiDfi:  IjOto  and  Lunacy,  Ballads,  Tales  and 
J^p.>nds,  Odes  and  Addresses  to  (Ireat  People,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,  noir  Hnt 
Cullectcd.  Edited  by  P^pbs  Sabgsnt.  In  one  volume :  pp.  470.  Boston:  P^ilups, 
Sampson  and  Company. 

We  welcome  with  the  most  cordial  greeting  any  new  collection  of  tke 
writings  of  Thomas  Hood  :  if  they  have  been  *  estrays'  from  the  j^renffrei  of 
previous  editors,  they  are  *  fugitives  from  justice  ; '  from  that  appredition 
which  their  perusal  will  at  once  command.  Hood  had  a  hearty  and  what  he 
wrote  feelingly,  and  not  playfully,  came  from  it,  unmistakably ;  and  even 
in  his  lighter  pieces  —  his  *  Aeo^work,'  as  he  termed  it — how  much  of  geDU- 
ine  humanity  informed  them  I  The  present  volume  succeeds  one  that  wis 
issued  by  the  same  publishers  about  a  year  since,  which  it  was  thought 
would  include  all  the  poems  that  fell  witiiin  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  dis- 
criminating Editor ;  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  it  would  not  satisfr 
the  demand  for  Hood's  productions,  although  it  was  the  most  complete  col- 
lection that  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  *  We  received,' 
says  Mr.  Sargent,  *  different  letters,  suggesting  that  some  favorite  of  the 
writer  was  omitted,  which  had  originally  appeared,  perhaps  in  a  magazine 
or  annual,  and  had  not  been  inserted  in  any  collection  of  the  author's  poems.* 
Even  the  present  volume,  it  is  thought,  does  not  exhaust  tho  uncollected 
writings  of  Hood  :  for,  aside  from  the  periodical  publications  named  in  the 
preface,  to  which  Hood  contributed,  there  was  another,  *  The  OmnibvUy'uk 
which,  if  we  arc  not  greatly  mistaken,  he  frequently  wrote,  and  always  *to 
edification.'  The  OfJcs  and  Addresses  to  Great  People^^  here  re-printed,  were 
highly  commended  by  Colkuid(;e,  and  very  justly.  In  the  Jlcminiseenca  of 
Hood  there  is  a  lively  sketch  of  one  of  the  dinners  that  occasionally  brought 
together  the  contributors  to  his  Magazine,  which  enables  him  to  introduce* 
some  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  literary  *  London  in  the  Olden  Time;* 
Elia,  Bakry  Cornwall,  De  Ql'incet,  Edward  Herbert,  and  their  compeers. 
Not  a  few  of  the  new  things  in  this  book  are  so  very  Hoon-like,  that  we  can- 
not resist  the  inclination  to  afford  our  readers  a  slight  *  taste  of  their  quality:* 

*  Poems  ly  a  Poor  QentUman^^  are  introduced  by  tho  following  among 
other  remarks  of  the  author : 

'It  seems  all  but  ininossibre  to  be  a  poot,  in  easy  circunistancos.  Popp.  has  shown 
how  verses  are  written  by  laJ'es  of  qnahty:  and  what  execrable  rhymes  Sir  Riciurp 
Blackmokr  composed  in  his  chariot  I     In  a  hay-cart  he  mijfht  have  'sunff  like  a  Brss*- 

'  As  the  editors  of  magazines  and  annuals  (save  one;  well  know,  the  truly  poetioal  coo- 
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tributions  which  can  be  inserted,  are  not  those  which  come  post-free,  in  rose-colored 
tinted  paper,  scented  with  musk,  and  sealed  with  fancy  wax.  The  real  article  arriyes 
by  post  unpaid,  sealed  with  rosin,  or  possibly  with  a  dab  of  pitch  or  cobbler's  wax, 
bearing^  the  impression  of  a  half-penny,  or  more  frequently  of  a  button :  the  paper  is 
dingy  and  scant;  the  handwriting  has  eridently  come  to  the  author  by  nature :  there 
are  trips  in  the  spelling,  and  Priscian  is  a  little  scratched  or  so ;  but  a  rill  of  tne  true 
Oastalian  runs  through  the  whole  composition,  though  its  fountain-head  was  a  broken 
tea-cup,  instead  of  a  silver  standish.  A  few  years  ago  I  used  to  be  favored  with  numer- 
ous poems  for  insertion,  which  bore  the  signature  orFiTz-NoRMAX ;  the  crest  on  the  seal 
had  probably  descended  from  the  Conquest,  and  the  packets  were  invariably  delivered 
by  a  Fatagonian  footman  in  green  and  gold.  The  author  was  evidently  ricl^  and  the 
verses  were  as  palpably  poor :  they  were  declined,  with  the  usual  answer  to  correspond- 
ents who  do  not  answer,  and  the  communications  ceased,  as  I  thought,  for  ever,  out  I 
was  deceived ;  a  few  days  back  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  raggcdest  of  street-urchins  de- 
livered a  soiled  whity-brown  packet,  closed  with  a  wafer,  which  bore  the  impress  of  a 
thimble.  The  paper  had  more  the  odor  of  tobacco  than  of  rose-leaves,  and  the  writing 
appeared  to  have  been  perpetrated  with  a  skewer  dipped  in  coffee-grounds ;  but  the  old 
signature  of  FiTz-NoEMANhad  the  honor  to  be  my  *  very  humble  servant  *  at  the  foot  of 
the  letter.  It  T\'a3  too  certain  that  he  had  fallen  from  affluence  to  indigence ;  but  the 
adversity  which  had  wrought  such  a  chan^  upon  the  writing  implements,  had,  as  usual, 
improved  his  poetry.  The  neat  crow-quill  never  traced  on  the  superfine  Bath  |^per 
any  thing  so  unaffected  as  the  following  *  Stanzas  written  tinder  the  Fear  of  BaiUjft : ' 

*  Alas  I  of  all  the  noxioas  things 

That  wait  upon  the  poor, 
Most  cruol  is  that  Felon-Fear 
That  haunts  the  Debtor's  Door. 

*  Saint  Sepnlchre^s  begins  to  toll, 

Sherilu  seek  the  cell : 
Bo  I  expect  their  officers, 
And  tremble  at  the  bell! 

*  I  look  for  heer,  and  yet  I  quake 

With  fright  at  every  tap ; 
And  dread  a  double-knock^  for  oh  I 
I  've  not  a  single  rap.* 

In  the  *  Domestic  Didactics,''  we  find  the  following  ^Ode  to  Peace,*  written 
'  under  difficulties '  by  a  servant,  on  the  night  of  his  mistress's  grand  party : 

*  0  Peace  !  oh !  come  with  me  and  dwell  — 

But  stop,  for  there 's  the  bell. 
0  Peace !  for  thee  I  go  and  sit  in  churches. 
On  Wednesday,  when  there  *s  very  few 
In  loft  or  pew  — 
Another  ring,  the  tarts  arc  come  from  Bibcu's. 
0  Peace !  for  thee  I  have  avoided  marriage  — 

Hush  I  there  's  a  carriage. 
0  Peace !  thou  art  the  best  of  earthly  goods  — 
The  five  Miss  Woods. 
*  0  Peace  I  thou  art  the  goddess  I  adore  — 

There  come  some  more. 
O  Peace !  thou  child  of  solitude  and  quiet  — 
That 's  Lord  Dbum's  footman,  for  he  loves  a  riot. 
0  Peace! 
Knocks  will  not  cease. 
0  Peace  !  thou  wert  for  human  comfort  planned  — 

That 's  Wbippert's  band. 
0  Peace !  how  glad  I  welcome  thy  approaches  — 

I  hear  the  sound  of  coaches. 
0  Peace !  0  Peace !  —  another  carriage  stops  — 
It  ^s  early  for  the  Blknkinsops. 

O  Peace !  with  thee  I  love  to  wander, 

But  wait  till  I  have  showed  up  Lady  Squaxdbb, 

And  now  I  Ve  seen  her  up  the  stair, 

0  Peace !  —  but  here  comes  Captain  Hare. 

O  Peace  I  thou  art  the  slumber  of  the  mind. 

Untroubled,  calm  and  quiet,  and  unbroken  — 
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If  that  is  Alderman  GrzzLt  from  Portsoken, 
Alderman  GoontK  won't  be  far  behind : 
O  Peace !  serene  in  worldly  shvness  — 
Make  way  there  for  his  Serene  Uighness ! 

O  Poiicc  I  if  you  do  not  disdain 
To  dwell  ambnp:  the  menial  train, 

I  have  a  silent  place,  and  lone, 
That  you  and  I  may  cull  our  own; 
Where  tumult  nerer  makes  an  entry  — 
SrsAN,  what  business  hare  yim  in  my  pantry  f 
0  Peace !  but  there  is  Major  Monk, 
At  variance  with  his  wife  —  0  Peace  1 
And  that  j^^eat  Cierman,  Vandbk  Tkunk, 
And  that  preat  tilker,  Miss  AruKECB  j 
0  Peace !  so  dear  to  poets*  quills — 
They  're  jnst  be^i^inning  their  quadrilles  — 

0  Peace  I  our  fipreatest  renovator! 

1  wonder  where  I  put  mv  waiter — 

0  Peace !  but  here  my  Ode  I  Ml  cease : 

1  have  no  peace  to  write  of  I'eace.' 

In  the  '  Waterloo  Ballad '  we  have  the  melancholy  stoiy  of  a  lover's  en- 
listment in  the  army,  told  in  Hood's  characteristic  vein : 


*  *  Into  our  town  a  scrj^cant  came, 

With  ribbons  all  so  tine, 
A-flaunting  in  his  cap  — alas ! 
His  bow  enlisted  mine. 

' '  They  taught  him  how  to  turn  his  toes, 
And  stand  as  stitfas  starch  ; 
I  thought  that  it  was  Love  and  May, 
But  it  was  lovo  and  March. 


"  Oh !  prithee  tell,  good  sentinel. 

If  hereabout  he  lies? 
I  want  a  corse  with  reddish  hair, 
And  Tery  sweet  blue  eyes.' 

*  Her  sorrow  on  the  sentinel 

Appeared  to  deeply  strike: 
'  Walk  in,'  he  said, '  amonff  the  dead, 
And  pick  out  which  you  like.' 


*  *  A  sorry  March  indeed  to  leave  '  And  soon  she  picked  out  Petee  Sron, 

The 'friends  he  might  bive  kcp* —  Half  turned  mto  n  corse ; 

No  march  of  intellect  it  was,  A  cannon  was  his  bolster,  and 

13ut  quite  a  foolish  step.  j  His  mattress  was  a  horse.' 

There  are  many  capital '  hits '  in  the  '  Ode  to  Br,  Rdhncmann^  the  Ho- 
mcDopathist  He  wants  to  know,  among  other  matters,  whether  '  an  at- 
tenuated dose  of  rosin  will  act  as  a  tonic  on  the  old  Seotch-Jiddle  *  ^  —  whe- 
ther *  a  gaping  wound  made  hy  a  hall  that  weighed  a  pound,  can  bo  cored 
by  an  application  of  number-six  shot?  * — and  whether  a  man,  mangled  bj 
a  rabid  dog,  could  be  restored  by  '  a  hair  of  the  same  animal  that  bit  lum?  * 
But  even  with  this  fun,  there  peeps  out  the  true  Hoodisq  feeling : 

*  0  Doctor  IlAnsEMANN,  if  here  I  laugh 
And  crv  together,  half-and-half. 
Excuse  me,  't  is  a  mood  the  subject  brings, 
To  think,  wliile  I  have  crowed  like  Chanticleci, 
Perchance,  from  some  dull  eye  the  hopeless  tear 
Hath  gushed  with  my  light  levity  at  schism. 
To  mourn  some  martyr  ol'  empiricism : 
Perchance,  upon  thy  system,  I  have  given 
A  pang,  superfluous,  to  the  pains  of  borrow. 
Who  weeps  with  Memory  from  morn  till  even ; 
Where  comfort  there  is  none  to  lend  or  borrow, 
Sighing  to  one  sad  strain, 
*  She  will  not  come  again. 
To-morrow,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  to-morrow.* 

lie  opens  ^Shooting-Pains'  with  the  exclamation,  *If  I  shoot  any  moit 
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1 11  be  shot! '  and  he  proceeds  to  state  what  Ol-lack  has  brought  him  to 
this  decision : 

*  To  the  pheasants — how  well  they  're  preserred  I 
M  J  sport 's  not  a  jot  more  beholden. 

As  the  birds  are  so  shj, 
For  mj  firiends  I  must  bnj. 
And  so  send  'silver  pheasants  and  golden.' 

*  I  have  tried  every  form  for  a  hare. 

Every  patch,  every  farze  that  could  shroud  her. 

With  toU  uni^laxed, 

Till  my  patience  is  taxed. 
But  I  cannot  be  taxed  for  hare>powder. 

'  I  Ve  been  roaming  for  hours  in  three  flats 
In  the  hope  of  a  snipe  for  a  snap  at; 
But  still  vainly  I  court 
The  percussioning  sport, 
I  find  nothing  for  'setting  my  cap  at!  * 

'  A  woodcock— this  month  is  the  time  — 
Right  and  leA  I  've  made  ready  my  lock  for. 

With  well-loaded  double,  « 

Bat  spite  of  my  trouble 
Neither  barrel  can  I  find  a  cock  for.' 

*Pairedj  not  Matched^^  is  an  amusing  matrimonial  contrasted  sketch,  from 
which  we  take  a  few  stanzas : 


'  Of  wedded  bliss 

Bards  sing  amiss, 
I  cannot  make^^  song  of  it< 

For  I  am  small, 

And  my  wife  is  tall, 
And  that's  the  short  and  long  of  it 

'  When  we  debate 

It  is  mv  fate 
To  always  have  the  wrong  of  it ; 

For  I  am  small. 

And  she  is  tall. 
And  that's  the  short  and  long  of  it 


*  And  when  I  speak 

My  voice  is  weak, 
But  hers — she  makes  a  gong  of  it ; 

For  I  am  small, 

And  she  is  tall, 
And  that 's  the  short  and  long  of  it 

'  She  has,  in  brie^ 

Command-in-chief, 
And  I  'm  but  aid-de-camp  of  it ; 

For  I  am  small, 

And  she  is  tall. 
And  that 's  the  short  and  long  of  it' 


A  single  passage  from  '  The  CompasSy  with  Variationij^  must  dose  our 
extracts  from  the  humorous  poems  in  this  collection : 


y>owN  went  the  wind,  down  went  the  wave, 

Fear  quitted  the  most  finical ; 
The  saints,  I  wot,  were  soon  forgot. 

And  Ilope  was  at  the  pinnacle : 
When  rose  on  high  a  fHghtftil  cry — 

'The  devil's  in  the  binnacleP 

'  The  Saints  be  near,^  the  helmsman  cried. 
His  voice  with  quite  a  falter  — 

*  Steady 's  my  helm,  but  every  look 

The  nee<fle  seems  to  alter ; 
OoD  only  knows  where  China  lies, 
Jamaica,  or  Gibraltar. 


*Tbe  captain  stared  aghast  at  mate^ 

The  pilot  at  th*  apprentice ; 
No  tuicy  of  the  German  Sea 

Of  Fiction  the  event  Is ; 
But  when  they  at  the  compass  looked 

It  seemed  non  campoM  mentit. 

*Now  north,  now  south,  now  east,  now  west, 
The  wavering  point  was  shaken : 

Twas  oast  the  whole  philoeophy 
Of  IJbwton  or  of  Baook  : 

Never  by  compass,  till  that  hour, 
Such  latitudes  were  taken.* 


And  with  the  subjoined  ^Anstoer  to  a  Lady  who  Requested  the  Author  to 
write  same  Verses  in  her  Album  declaratory  of  what  he  Liked  and  what  he 
DisliJctd^  we  take  our  leave  of  the  volume :  simply  adding  that  ita  eztenak 
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:irc  such  as  have  always  distinguished  the  publications  of  the  popular  house 

whence  we  derive  it : 

'  Yoi:  bid  mc  mention  ^vhat  I  like, 
And,  pavly  ainilinjj,  little  ^leps 
Ilow  deeply  ma?  that  question  gtrike 
The  cbunds  of  solemn  thankfuluese. 

•  I  like  my  friend?,  my  children,  wife  — 
The  hi>me  they  make  so  blessed  ft  spot: 

I  like  iny  fortune  —  callinjr  —  life — 
In  every  Ihinj?  I  like  my  lot; 

And  foelinp:  thus,  my  heart 's  imbued 

With  never-ceasing  gratitude. 

•What  I  dislike,  you  next  demand. 

A  puzzling  ((ucry  :  for  in  me 
Naught  that  proceeas  from  Nature's  band 
Awakens  an  antipathy. 

'  IJut  what  I  like  the  least  are  those 

Who  nourish  an  unthankful  miml. 
Quick  to  discern  imagined  woes. 

To  all  their  real  blessings  blind  ; 
For  that  is  double  want  of  lore. 
To  man  below,  and  Gou  above.' 


T»»iLiSG  AND  noriXG  :  THE  Stokt  OP  A  LiTFLB  Ilrxrn-IJACK.  By  Jex!<t  Mabsb.  In 
one  volume:  pp.  Cu3.  New- York:  Derby  and  Jackson.  Number  119  Nauau- 
strect.  • 

AVe  ask  our  readers'  favorable  suffrages  for  this  work.  It  is  the  first  pro- 
dviction  of  a  modest  but  gifted  correspondent  of  this  Magazine,  to  which  aho 
has  contributed  many  gems  of  simple,  earnest  poesy,  which  her  countrymen 
nnd  women,  wiih  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  will  not  willingly  let  die !  We 
quite  agree  with  our  friend  General  Mouris,  oiih^  ^Home  Journal^  Jtho 
says  justly  of  the  book :  'It  is  a  narrative  of  home^  and  its  characters  are 
such  as  are  met  around  the  fire-side.  They  do  not  claim  tho  perfections  of 
angels,  or  tho  imperfections  of  demons,  like  tho  unnatural  delineations  of 
many  of  our  modern  fashionable  novels.  In  this  respect  they  are  true  to 
life ;  for  there  arc  no  persons  entirely  free  from  blemishes,  and  the  worst,  no 
matter  how  forbidding  their  moral  aspect  may  appear,  have  an  'angel  skli*' 
in  moments  of  inward  retiection.  Tho  book  is  apparently  worked  up  iWmi 
an  interesting  personal  experience.  It  endeavors  to  show  what  groat  good 
wo  may  do,  even  under  the  most  threatening  discouragements,  if,  like  Flo- 
HENCE  McAlpine,  tho  Ilunch-back  we  hope  and  toily  trusting  in  the  loye  of 
our  Fathek,  to  guard  and  guide  us.  We  know  it  will  not  find  its  warmest 
friends  among  the  lovers  of  brilliant,  marvellous,  and  highly-exciting  fiction ; 
but  it  will  assuredly  win  a  welcome  place  in  the  private  study,  the  nseful 
library,  and  at  the  Christian  fire-side,  where  it  will  encourage  many  a  Mint- 
ing heart  to  *  be  not  weary  in  well-doing.'  The  stylo  of  the  authoress  is  of 
that  sincere  and  pleasing  character  which  proceeds  from  a  cnltiyated  taste,  a 
well-stored  mind,  and  a  heart  filled  with  emotional  ftympathica    Hioogh 
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comparatively  a  young  writer,  she  gives  hopeful  promise  of  a  wide  and  last- 
ing reputation ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  she  may  realize  the  justifiable  anti- 
cipations of  herself  and  publishers,  on  behalf  of  this,  her  maiden  publication.^ 
We  regret  our  inability  to  present  more  than  one  extract^  illustrating  in  a 
few  nice,  artistic  touches,  the  unhappiness  consequent  upon  a  marriage  for 
money  : 

*  Ix)XG  I  lay  awake  that  nijj;bt  after  I  had  gone  to  my  pillow.  My  thoughts  were  of  a 
nature  that  would  not  be  quieted,  and  although  weary  in  body  and  mind,  I  could  not 
repress  them.    Poor  Luct  and  Wilub,  and  nearest  to  my  heart  at  that  hour,  our 

'  She  had  had  a  long  confidential  talk  with  me  that  day,  and  she  had  revealed  herself 
:Tiore  fully,  bad  confessed  her  faults  and  errings,  her  incapability  to  do  right,  until, 
overcome  by  the  sadness  of  ker  own  story,  she  had  lain  upon  my  bosom  and  wept. 

' '  0  mother !  *  said  she,  in  a  half-whisper,  and  looking  cautiously  around  the  twi> 
lighted  room,  *  1  do  not  love  M.  Durand,  and  never,  never  can.' 

*  *  AMiy  did  you  marry  him,  Birdib?  * 

' '  Oh  !  ^  can  hardly  t«ll  why.  I  shrank  from  it  a  long  time ;  but  was  finally  over- 
come by  others  as  well  as  myself. ' 

*  'Did  you  not  know  that  it  would  make  you  miserable  —  that  you  sinned  deeply 
ugainst  CrOD  and  yourself  in  marrying  a  man  that  you  did  not  love?^ 

'  '  Yes ;  such  thoughts  did  come  sometimes ;  but  they  were  always  stifled.  He  loves 
me,  mother,  tenderly  and  truly,  and  surrounds  me  with  all  my  heart  can  wish.  There 
'is  no  one  else  in  the  wide  world  that  could  love  me  as  he  does.^ 

"Birdie?' 

' '  There  was  an  unconscious  rebuke  in  my  voice.  She  comprehended  me,  and  looked 
up  searchingly  into  my  face,  as  if  half-doubting  my  possession  of  her  hidden  secret. 

*  *  Shall  1  tell  you  where  your  lifetime  misti&e  has  been  ? '  asked  L 

*  *  Yes; '  and  she  dropped  her  gaze,  and  her  brow  and  neck  grew  crimson. 
' '  In  selling  yourself  fur  wealth  and  a  high  position.    Am  I  mistaken  ? ' 

*  *  No,  mother.' 

*  •  And  now,  Birdie,  though  you  have  taken  that  step,  it  is  your  stem  duty  to  do  at! 
that  is  in  your  power  to  increase  the  happiness  of  your  husband.  In  neglecting  that, 
you  augment  your  guilt  and  sin.' 

*  *  I  shall  never  make  him  happy,  for  I  can  not  disguise  my  feelings,  or  school  myself 
as  vou  teach.  He  will  see  my  nypiocrisy  before  long,  and  then  he  will  be  as  miserable 
as  t  am.    Oh !  I  do  wish  that  I  was  dead.' 

' '  Do  not  speak  so.  Birdie,  nor  cherish  such  a  sinful  desire.  You  have  erred  most 
deeply,  yet  there  are  redeeming  powers  still  living  in  your  hearty  which,  if  cultivated 
with  patience  and  faith,  will  shed  a  radiance  around  your  life,  illuminating  the  past 
with  a  holy  light,  and  casting  blessed  beams  upon  the  future.  You  have  chosen  a  path 
that  is  dark  and  rough,  and  the  thorns  your  hands  have  planted  will  tear  yohr  feet,  yet 
you  must  hope  and  toil,  and  keep  them  from  wounding  him  that  is  to  journey  beside 
you.  Remember,  Birdie,  that  now  the  happiness  of  another  beside  your  own  is  com- 
mitted to  your  charge.  Apd  that  it  is  in  your  power — yes,  darling,  it  is  in  your 
power  —  to  increase  or  destroy  both.' 

*  *  I  am  not  good  enough  for  so  great  a  task.  If  I  loved  him  —  oh !  if  I  only  could  love 
him  now  that  1  have  married  him ! ' 

*  *  Your  feelings  must  control  yoa  no  longer.  You  must  yield  to  a  right  sense  of 
duty.' 

'  '  And  that  is  weak  before  all  that  it  has  to  combat  with.  But  what  is  the  use  in 
talking  this  over,  it  won't  do  any  body  a  mite  of  good,'  and,  sighing  heavily,  she  lifted 
her  head  from  my  breast. 

' '  Do  not  think  so,  my  child.  I  hope  that  it  will  lead  you  to  an  endeavor  that  will 
calm  your  turbid  life.    Shall  it  not  ? ' 

*  *  I  cannot  promise,'  she  said,  turning  her  face  toward  the  window  where  the  linger- 
ing light  was  floating  faintly  in.  'If  I  was  only  as  firm  in  the  right  as  I  am  in  the 
wn)ng,  there  would  be  more  hope  for  me ;  *  and  she  pressed  her  quivering  lips  tightly 
together. 

^ '  Do  not  despond.  Birdie  ;  you  have  power  to  make  a  noble  example  of  your  life. 
Arouse  yourselt"  to  the  effort ;  lean  trustingly  upon  God,  and  He  will  not  forsake  you."* 

"During  our  ride  to  Susan's  our  conversation  had  been  resumed,  and  though  tiie 
subject  had  been  a  sad  and  painful  one  to  me,  yet  there  was  a  joy-vibrating  chora,  and 
a  hymn  of  gratitude  ascending  from  my  soul,  that  the  icy  barrier  was  gone,  and  I  was 
permitted  once  more  to  hold  our  Birdie  to  my  heart. 

' '  A  slight  allusion  to  CaABLiB  Grbt,  and  the  unguarded  remtik  she  made  oonceriK 
ing  him,  convinced  me  that  our  suspicions  of  her  concealed  attaehment  Ibr  him  wer9 
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well-founded.  She  did  love  with  all  the  fervor  of  her  being,  and  now  thmi  the  had,  of 
her  own  will,  placed  a  stem  barrier  between  them,  she  strugg^led,  yearned,  and  wept  to 
be  free.    And  she  was  but  three  days  a  bride  —  alas  !  Bibdib  ! ' ' 

We  can  hardly  bring  ourself  to  doubt,  that  ^Toiling  and  Hoping^  wiS 
have  a  wide  sale.  It  appeals  to  many  human  sympathies ;  and  then  ii 
something  in  the  self-denying,  *  toiling  and  hoping '  history  of  the  youog 
writer,  which  should  make  her  volume  welcome  to  every  fir&Hnde. 


Air  Addrbss  DBLiraaaD  at  thb  Eiobth  Axnitbrsart  of  thb  QiitAu>  Collbob:  befon 
the  Board  of  Directors,  the  City  Councils,  and  Others :  January  Second,  1856.  Bj 
Hon.  RoBiBT  T.  Conrad.  Phiuulelphia :  Crisst  and  Marklbt,  Goldsmitbs'  Hau, 
Library-street  ^ 

This  well-written  and  in  portions,  very  eloquent  pamphlet,  will  go  ftr  to 
remove  the  impression,  which  not  a  few  persons  in  our  metropolis  enterUio, 
that  Stephen  Girabd  was  *  an  old  Hunks,'  who  only  gave  away  his  mooej 
when  he'bould  hold  it  no  longer,  having  neither  'chick  nor  child '  to  leave 
it  tO|  and  therefore,  perforce,  endowing  a  college  with  it  To  all  who  thus  is- 
sume,  or  who  thus  believe,  we  commend  a  perusal  of  Mayor  Ck>iiKAD*s  Ad- 
dress. We  are  slow  to  admit  that  Mr.  Girard  would  not  more  afiectkm- 
ately  have  commended  himself  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  to 
those  whom  his  munificence  was  to  benefit  in  after- times,  if  he  hadhuiU  and 
endowed  his  magnificent  college  while  he  himself  was  living  and  could  look 
upon  the  good  that  he  was  doing ;  as  our  own  Mr.  Peter  Coopbb  can  look 
upon  his  noble  benefaction  to  our  city,  and  enjoy  the  grateful  appredttion 
of  his  enlightened  forecast  and  splendid  charity.  We  annex  a  few  paasiges 
firom  Mr;  Conrad*s  Address : 

*  Tub  world  is  apt,  I  know  not  why,  to  smile  at  the  thought  that  intellect  can  sssert 
its  power  and  vindicate  its  destiny  iD  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  The  details  of  trade 
are  supposed  to  be  too  petty  and  sordid  for  the  misty  grandeur  and  myateiioos  my*? 
of  that  mdefinable  prerogative  of  nature  which  bears  the  abused  title  of  genius.  T^ 
paltry  wars  and  alliances  of  barter,  the  triumphs  of  low-browed  cunning,  of  darkliBf 
diliffence  and  ducking  meanness,  the  addition  of  dollar  to  dollar,  or  even  of  thcosuS 
to  Uiousands  —  what  has  genius,  what  can  it  have,  to  do  with  such  a  stage  or  neh 
actors  ?  This  folly  is  as  vul^r  as  it  is  weak.  The  same  spirit  of  disdain  would  tod  in 
every,  the  hij^hest  arena  of  life,  public  or  private,  equal  food  for  cont«mptnoo8  oensan. 
That  which  is  remote  and  unknown  is,  by  the  mists  which  intervene,  magnified ;  tnd 
the  fields  of  human  exertion  and  triumph,  superstitiously  regarded  as  grand,  areofleo 
so  regarded  only  because  unfamiliar.  The  mountain  which,  when  viewed  in  the  du* 
tance,  with  its  wavy  forests  and  towery  cliffs,  glorious  in  the  golden  light,  solemn  in 
the  softening  shadows,  and  rejoicing  in  the  harmonious  contrast  of  sublimity  and  beio- 
ty,  inspires  awe  and  admiration,  forfeits  its  spell  with  the  tired  traveller,  who  toili  otcr 
its  familiar  obstructions,  and  contends  with  its  petty  annoyances.  The  city,  too,  whi^ 
regarded  remotely,  delights  the  evo  with  palace  and  tower,  steeple  and  dome,  preMst- 
in^  one  wide-spread  architectural  glory,  is,  when  reached,  often  found  to  be  crovded 
with  sordid  huts  and  sickening  alleys.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  most  exalted  ol^eetiof 
our  admiration,  whether  it  be  in  regard  to  the  sphere  of  human  action  or  the  star  tint 
shines  in  it,  whether  the  career  or  the  actor,  wnether  the  war  or  the  hero,  politici  tf 
the  statesman  —  or,  in  short,  any  other  subject  upon  which  credulous  admiration  ex- 
pends itself — are  ever  the  most  remote  ana  least  familiar.  This  is  especially  trne  ot 
individuals,  whether  as  to  their  genius  or  their  virtue.  The  purest  and  wisest  of  Dod- 
em  men,  Richard  Baxter,  says,  in  a  work  posthumously  published :  '  I  now  see  thst 
good  men  are  not  so  good  as  I  once  thought  they  were,  but  have  more  imperfeetioos ; 
and  that  nearer  approach  and  fuller  trial  doth  make  the  best  appear  more  weak  and 
faulty  than  their  admirers  at  a  distance  think.'  Those  at  whose  names  the  world  toned 
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pale  were  no  heroes  to  their  valets :  Bacox  was  the  *  meanest  of  mankind  '  to  those 
who  knew  him ;  Newton  was  but  *  an  inspired  simpleton '  in  company :  the  sublimest 
fi^nius  that  was  ever  kindled  by  the  breath  of  Hbavbn,  was  only  the '  eentle  Shakspsjlbi  ' 
to  his  boon  comrades  of  The  Mermaid  ;  and  Miltok's  divine  micTniffht  inspirations, 
born  of  the  night,  but  living  in  an  eternal  day  of  glory,  were  not  considered  hy  bis  sec- 
retary-daughter worth  the  bomeUest  of  the  nonest  dreams  from  which  the  sightless, 
all-seeing  bard  disturbed  her,  to  give  them  an  ever-during  record.  If  the  philosopher 
and  the  poet,  the  hero  and  the  divine,  the  statesman  and  the  moralist,  were  seen  at 
home  instead  of  being  viewed  as  upon  a  remote  elevation,  it  would  be  found^  after  all, 
that  no  one  career  can  boast  of  its  privileged  preeminence.  Commerce  being,  in  ita 
lesser  details,  familiar  to  all,  the  true  greatness  of  its  laws,  its  tides  that  sway  the  world, 
and  the  master-minds  that  sway  those  tides,  are  not  adequately  appreciated.  If  the 
vastness  of  the  field  of  action  be  considered,  the  extent  and  variety  or  information  and 
minuteness  of  detail  required,  the  power  to  grasp,  comprehend,  compare  and  decide 
upon  large  and  conflicting  masses  of  facts,  the  courage  to  dare  and  the  prudence  to  con- 
trol perilous  ventures,  the  perseverance  to  tire  down  time  and  fortune  in  exertions^ 
and  the  diligence  and  skill  to  render  those  exertions  successful  —  where  has  the  mind 
of  man  a  wider  or  loftier  sky  to  soar  in  than  commerce?  Who  will  compare  the  con- 
tracted circle  of  the  world's  feathered  and  fortunate  heroes  with  the  sphere  in  which 
the  c:reat  merchant,  by  the  straining  of  every  thew  and  sinew  of  the  mind,  wins  his 
tearless  victories  ?  * 

Now  how  few  have  an  idea  of  the  character  of  Stephen  Girard,  as  depict- 
ed in  the  subjoined  extract :  how  few,  too,  know  William  B.  Astor,  as  he 
really  is  :  the  man  who  stood  up  before  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  As- 
tor Library,  the  other  day,  and  in  words  of  almost  stammering  modesty,  do- 
nated ground,  building,  books,  every  thing,  to  double  the  present  institution, 
that  superb  monument  to  his  father's  renown  : 

'Girard  regarded  monev  as  a  means,  an  instrument,  valuable  only  as  it  attained 
noble  results.  He,  it  may  be,  loved  it,  as  the  warrior  loves  his  sword,  the  student  bis 
book,  tlie  poet  liis  pen,  the  merchant  his  leger,  the  yeoman  his  plough.  His  object  was 
remote,  romantic,  apparently  inaccessible.  It  was',  by  that  agent,  his  slave  and  not  his 
master,  to  win  as  large  a  kingdom  as  could  be  wrenclied  from  the  future,  and  to  people 
that  kin;x«l'>i»  ^^  'il>  happy  orphans.  Everv  dollar  accumulated  widened  that  kingdom, 
and  made  another  castaway  nappy.  To  this  end  he  lived  and  died.  It  is  true,  that, 
on  the  way,  he  distributed  his  charities  with  a  spirit  liberal  as  day;  that  affliction 
never  in  vain  ajjpialed  to  him.  with  a  just  claim  to  his  protection ;  but,  from  the  first 
nnd  ever,  the  cynosure  of  his  life  was  the  great  result  which  we  now  celebrate.  Many 
^(X)d  nun  have  many  good  objects  of  sympathy  and  interest;  but  genius,  engrossed 
by  one  ^'reat  thought,  one  object  worthy  of  a  life,  disdains  every  minor  consideration, 
and  disn-fjards  every  influence  that  may  interpose  to  weaken  it.  He  dedicated  his  life 
to  build  this  /'<  ntph  of  Orphanage.  But  while  he  sacrificed  himself,  his  ambition,  his 
comforts,  all  that  constituted  the  living,  rejoicing  man,  to  that  one  great  thought,  he 
reared  the  structure  without  placing  in  it  one  violated  principle,  a  wrong,  a  reproach, 
a  dollar  won  by  sinister  thrift,  by  unworthy  ingenaity  or  perverted  power.  It  is  raised 
iim)n  his  life,  and  that  life  is  a  rock,  cold  and  stem  it  may  be,  but  white  as  the  marble 
aoove  it,  and  without  a  flaw. 

'  Mtxlest  and  retiring,  Girard  betrayed  his  real  character  to  the  public  by  those  vir- 
tues which  he  could  not  conceal.  His  gentle  and  affectionate  nature,  which  poured  its 
aflluence  of  kindness  upon  all  who  were  near  him  and  merited  his  friendship,  (for  he 
never  lost  a  friend  nor  gave  up  a  clerk  or  agent^)  was  covered,  like  gold  in  the  mme,  br 
a  calm  reserve,  a  reserve  which,  never  obtruding,  was  sheltered  from  obtmsion,  ana, 
defying  censure,  repelled  praise.  But  when  danger,  distress,  and  difficaltjr  invoked  the 
interposition  of  the  good,  his  humility  could  no  longer  hide  him.  Such  occasions  betrayed 
the  clierished  hut  ct;neealed  virtue  of  his  noble  nature.  Thus,  when  the  best  and  bravest 
of  our  people  tied  from  the  pestilence,  when  the  grass  grew  in  our  streets,  and  the  rattling 
cart  that  bore  the  dead  echtjed  through  the  solitude  and  silence  of  mid-day  as  at  the  dead 
mid-night;  when  all,  save  a  few  devoted  physicians,  ficd,  Girard  took  the  city  under 
his  protection,  supplied  funds,  employed  nurses,  became  physician,  nurse,  goardian, 
friend  and  protector.  No  miser's  spirit  ever  prompted  snch  virtues.  In  dimger  the 
most  fearful  and  labors  the  most  loathsome,  thus  he  devoted  himself  for  months  to  his 
fellow-men.  Vet  in  this,  as  in  all  his  life,  there  was  an  anxious  aversion  to  ostentation, 
lie  lived  as  if  he  believed  that  he  belonged  not  to  himself  but  to  bis  brother  man.  During 
the  latter  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  again  betrayed  his  unselfish  devotion  to  his  fellow- 
men.  His  credit,  his  fortune  and  infiuence  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  ooantij. 
But  throughout  his  life,  his  benevolence  was  provcMl  by  daily  charities,  giTen  in  the  most 
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QDOstentatious  spirit,  but  never  without  discretion,  and  never  to  conciliate  public  opin- 
ion. One  of  his  noblest  cbarooterisiics  was,  that  be  lived  and  acted  andertb^  dictates  of 
dutv,  and,  content  with  self-approbation,  paid  no  base  tribute  to  the  pngodiees  of  tha 
mob  or  the  moment.  The  charity  which  is  extorted  bv  idleness  and  vice,  flrom  ostenta- 
tion, is  a  conscious  wrong  to  the  community,  and  is  the  fruitful  souree  of  crime  and  miserr. 
An  instance  of  wiser  benevolence,  as  exhibited  by  Girabd,  has  not  been  recorded,  and  is 
worthy  of  mention.  A  robust  mendicant  applied  to  him,  at  his  store,  for  eharitr. 
*Work!'  was  the  response  of  Girard:  'I  work;  why  should  not  yon?'  'Oive  me 
work,  and  I  will  ask  no  alms,'  sai4  the  petitioner.  Girabd  directed  him  to  bear,  froB 
one  side  of  his  yard  to  the  other,  a  huge  pile  of  bricks.  Tbe  sturdy  bef^^ar  apfdied 
himself  vigorously  to  the  task,  and,  having  faithfully  completed  it^  claimed  pay  and 
further  employment.  He  was  liberally  recompensed  by  Gibard,  who  had  snperrised 
his  labors  rrom  the  window  of  his  counting-room.  *  And  what  shall  I  do  new  t '  said 
the  beggar.  '  Take  the  bricks  back  to  the  place  where  you  found  them,'  said  Onuin; 
who,  upon  satisfiictory  evidence  of  his  industry,  g^ve  him  better  and  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

*  Ilis  humanity  was  ever  prompt  to  minister  to  the  wretched.  I  have  the  best  sa- 
thoritv  for  stating  that,  upon  one  occasion,  he  supported  and  tended,  for  manr  months^ 
with  daily  assiduity  and  tenderness,  a  poor,  old  colored  woman,  a  servant  in  nis  hnose- 
hold,  whose  physician  —  for  his  only  boost  was  his  medical  skill  —  be  became.  She  was 
bed-ridden,  and  afflicted  with  dangerous  ulcers ;  and  at  the  period  of  his  greatest  pros- 
perity, Girabd,  when  his  hours  were  worth  thousands,  waited  patiently  by  her  bed- 
side, ministered  to  her  feebleness,  dressed  her  loathsome  afflictions  with  his  own  f--^' 


and  was  more  proud  of  her  recovery  than  of  bis  fortune  and  power.    Is  this  the  pieton 
of  a  miser?' 

Such  records  as  these  do  befitting  justice  to  the  benefactors  of  oar  nctt 
and  insure  a  fame  as  enduring  as  the  marble  which  they  commemorate. 


IXDiA :  TDK  Pbabl  OF  Peabl  River.    Bv  Mrs.  E.  D.  £.  N.  SouTHWcmrB.    In  one  to!- 
ume :  pp.  4S6.    Philadelphia.    T.  B.  I^ktersok. 

Mrs.  Southworth  is  one  of  our  recent  lady-authors  who  has  attained  the 
ear  of  the  public  Late  as  she  is  in  the  field,  however,  she  baa  pmwied  a 
straightforward  career,  and  has  distanced  not  a  few  female  oompetiton. 
Three  or  four  of  her  domestic  novels,  each  one  of  which  (except  the  first!) 
followed  the  other  in  quick  succession,  have  been  widely  perused ;  and  the 
publisher  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself,  that  there  has  been  no  lalUqg 
off  in  the  demand  for  her  productions :  since  public  favor  is  not  unfineqnently 
a  fickle  dependence.  All  that  we  can  say  of  the  present  volume,  is,  that  we 
have  not  been  permitted  to  read  it  It  was  loaned,  one  night,  to  a  friend 
going  west  in  the  morning-train  by  rail ;  and  his  verdict  is,  that  it  begaikd 
the  tediousness  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles*  travel  over  a  road  each  point 
of  which  was  as  familiar  as  his  own  metropolitan  chimney-comer ;  bnt — 
he  did  n't  bring  back  the  book.  Of  course,  he  can  have  another  new,  mmad 
book  from  off  our  table :  '  oh  I  certainly ! '  Meantime,  we  presenti  firom  the 
Criterion '  literary  journal,  a  resume  of  the  work : 

<  India,  the  Pearl  of  Pearl  River,  is  an  only  child.  She  has  an  uncle,  a  bachelor;  so 
aunt  a  widow ;  and  a  cousin,  the  widow's  son.  They  live  in  Mississippi  on  the  banks  of 
Pearl  Kiver ;  own  larf^c  plantations,  and  many  slaves.  India  is  affianced  to  her  eooiiD 
Mabk  SimrEKLAxn,  who  is  at  a  Northern  college.  Mabk  graduates ;  and  then,  befcro 
rctuminf^  to  his  home,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friend  Laudbbdalb  attends  tbe 
annual  abolition-mectinf^  in  New- York.  He  is  impressed  the  first  evening,  excited  the 
second,  and  gets  his  head  broke  on  tbe  third.  When  he  recovers,  either  the  aifiimsnts 
or  the  club  have  enlightened  him  opoB  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  he  determinci^  ai  a 
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matter  of  conscience,  to  manumit  all  his  slaves,  send  them  to  Liberia,  settle  the  remain- 
der of  his  estate  upon  his  mother,  marry  India,  and  then  go  West,  set  up  a  law-office, 
and  make  a  fortune.  Cashmere  is  the  name  of  Clement  Sutherland's  plantation,  and 
India,  his  daughter,  lives  in  a  style  of  *  oriental  grandeur  and  eastern  magnificence." 
Mrs.  Vivian,  a  young  widow,  and  her  step-daughter  Rosalie,  are  India's  guests.  Mrs. 
.Vivian  is  pretty,  and  so  is  Rosalie  ;  but  Mrs.  Vivian  is  healthy  and  Rosalie  delicate, 
and  we  know  at  once  that  the  young  lady  is  doomed  to  die  before  the  close  of  the  book. 
Mark  Sutherland  returns  to  put  his  plan  into  operation,  and  Lauderdale  accompa- 
nies him  to  observe  its  effects.  The  family  are  exasperated  at  the  declaration  of  his  in- 
tentions, and  give  him  the  cold-shoulder,  while  India,  instigated  by  her  father,  rejects 
Mark  definitively,  unless  he  relinquish  his  designs.  Principle  prevails  over  passion, 
and  he  at  once  proceeds  to  put  his  purpose  in  execution.  Lauderdale,  having  been 
unequivocally  'cut,'  returns  to  the  North,  leaving  his  friend  'disdained,  deserted,  deso- 
late,' to  pursue  his  philanthropic  schemes.  Every  thing  is  concluded.  He  leaves  his 
old  home  for  the  West  and  wealth,  <  with  ninety  dollars  in  his  pocket,'  having  fulfilled 
his  unselfish  determination  without  encouragement  or  consolation,  except  that  which 
one  incident  might  afford.  When  all  had  looked  coldly  upon  him,  the  gentle  invalid, 
Rosalie,  sent  him  a  little  Bible,  in  which  she  had  marked  several  sustaining  passages. 
After  eighteen  months  passed  in  a  frontier  town,  Sutherland  is  forced  to  seek  some 
other  source  of  profit  than  the  law,  because,  on  account  of  his  unacquaintonce  with  its 
technicalities,  he  fails  to  obtain  admission  to  the  bar.  In  this  emergency  he  sees  an  ad- 
vertisement for  a  classical  and  mathematical  teacher,  which  he  answers,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month  receives  a  communication  accepting  his  proposition.  The  advertiser 
resides  at  Ashley  House,  somewhere  in  Virginia,  to  which  place  Mark  at  once  pro- 
ceeds. He  is  required  as  tutor  to  two  young  gentlemen,  whose  brother,  St  Gerald 
Ashley,  is  in  Congress  creating  a  great  sensation.  At  Ashley  House  he  finds  Mrs. 
Vivian  and  Rosalie.  Rosalie  is  being  vigorously  and  pertinaciously  courted  by  an 
unexceptionable  young  gentleman,  Robert  Blooufield.  She  declines  his  matrimonial 
proposal,  and  it  is  very  clear  she  loves  another,  though  wc  are  all  supposed  to  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  who  that  other  is.  MeanwUile  it  is  announced  that  St.  Gerald  Ash- 
let  is  to  marry  the  reigning  belle  of  Washington,  whom  we  all  know  to  be  India,  that 
is,  all  but  Mare.  Just  as  St.  Gerald  and  his  bride  are  at  the  door  of  Ashley  House, 
Rosalie,  with  proper  delicacy  and  with  great  agitation,  tells  Sutherland  the  name  of 
the  bride.  Sutherland,  who  after  all,  does  know  who  she  is,  relieves  Rosalie's  embar- 
rassment, and  uttering  some  noble  sentiments  upon  his  peculiar  relations,  discloses  the 
&ct  that  he  no  longer  loves  Indla.  Rosalie  is  excited ;  Mark  ditto ;  Rosajjx  cannot 
conceal  her  emotions,  Mark  is  under  the  same  influence,  and  then  they  ascertain  that 
they  love  each  other,  and  that  they  have  done  so  ever  so  long.  Without  any  premoni- 
tion, the  young  bride  has  Mark  Sutherland  presented  to  her,  and  she  faints  from  the 
sudden  shock.  Then  follow  many  minor  incidents,  concluding  with  the  marriage  of 
Mrs.  Vivian  and  Lauderdale,  whose  god-father  has  died  and  left  him  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  marriage  of  Rosalie  and  Mark.  The  hitter  couple  go  out  West  They 
'  rough  it '  in  the  bush,  and  are  exposed  to  many  perils,  Rosalie  barely  escaping  death 
from  a  pack  of  prairie-dogs.  India  and  her  husband  ^o  to  Mississippi,  where  he  be- 
comes a  drunkard.  Mark's  mother  marries  the  doctor,  and  they  remove  to  Texas. 
Clement  Sutherland  loses  his  property  in  speculation,  and  dishonestly  disposes  of  the 
estate  of  his  ward,  Rosalie,  who  forgives  him  and  submits  to  the  loss.  Indla,  of  coarse, 
is  miserable.  Her  father  and  husband  die,  and  she  a  poor  widow  goes  to  New-Toi^, 
and  becomes  a  music-teacher.  Meanwhile  Mark  prospers ;  he  becomes  an  editor  and  a 
judge,  and  then  Rosalie  dies.  Afler  a  while  he  rouses  himself^  and  goes  to  Congress, 
where  he  makes  an  extraordinary  oration.  Sutherland  pays  New- York  a  visit,  acci- 
dentally discovers  Indla.,  visits  her,  proposes  to  her,  and  marries  her.* 

Here  is  abundant  incident  for  a  stirring  romance :  and  such,  we  are  assured, 
*  India '  really  is.     The  book  is  well  executed,  in  its  externals. 
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Our  *  Up-River  '  Correspondent  at  Niagara. — Our  *Up-RiYer'  corre- 
spondent is  *  just  himself  in  the  following  letter,  which,  however,  we  are 
compelled  to  say,  is  not  finished  in  the  present  number ;  the  *  remainder 
by  next  mail '  not  having  arrived  as  we  go  to  press : 

*  InUr  Boreales,  March,  18B6. 

• '  NiiOARA  !  Niagara  I  careering  In  thy  might, 
The  fierce  and  ft-ee  Niagara  shall  he  my  theme  to-night* 

•  Last  summer,  when  the  sultry  beats  of  August  had  continued  many  days,  and 
the  sun  glared  as  it  did  on  the  streets  of  Marseilles,  at  the  time  when  Digkenb  be- 
gan to  write  '  LnrrE  Dorrit  ; '  when  the  forest  leaves  had  faded  from  their  lively 
tints,  and  vegetation  lost  its  crispness ;  when  the  garden  from  which  I  had  oat^ 
cipated  so  much  pleasure  had,  after  a  too  brief  experiment  with  the  hoe,  been  given 
over  to  the  dominion  of  weeds ;  when  tlio  god-made  siraWj  and  scarcely  lees  if  not 
more  delicious  rasp,  had  been  succeeded  by  the  seedy,  tough-skinned  whortle 
(huckle)  bony ;  and  the  craokling,  scarlet  radish,  luscious  peas,  (of  which  a  smait 
beau  once  remembered  to  have  eaten  one,)  asparagus,  (we  call  it  sparroW'-gTasB,)  were 
followed  by  the  common  vegetable  people,  the  beet,  the  turnip,  and  the  nmcoroas 
cabbage  —  (0  ye  blooming  cauliflowers!  I  name  you  not  in  any  gardening  ot 
mine ;)  when  violets,  sweet  roses,  and  the  last  woodbine  were  followed  by  a  ooane 
yet  gorgeous  pomp  of  less  redolent  flowers ;  when  raged  the  dog-star,  beasts  of 
burden  panted,  and  gave  up  the  ghost ;  when  brain-work  was  a  most  intolerable 
tax,  and  every  kind  of  labor  craved  a  short  respite :  I  started  ofif  one  day  in  aeardi 
of  recreation.  With  a  divided  choice  of  places,  I  had  packed  up  my  trunk  fiir  a 
ten  days*  journey.  At  first  I  thought  of  the  Poljfloisboean  Sea.  Then  my  heart 
turned  with  fond  affection  to  ever-glorious  Hudson  River;  agsdn  I  longed  to  look 
on  the  romantic  cliffs  of  Saugenay ;  but  at  last  resolved  to  breathe  the  air  of  the 
groat  lakes,  and  set  my  face  toward  Niagara.  After  some  hours  of  dusty  travel 
through  a  country  where  the  woods  and  tangled  marshes  were  in  a  state  of  con- 
flagration, and  the  fiery  torrent  roared  like  a  furnace,  sweeping  down  all  lessor 
obstacles,  and,  where  a  stout  resistance  was  made,  dashed  upward  like  water  in  a 
liquid  spray,  and  every  twig  became  a  burning  bush,  and  the  lofty  pine,  as  if  it 
knew  the  splendor  of  an  autumnal  bloom,  shook  off  from  its  crown  a  multitude  of 
fiery  blossoms ;  we  passed,  with  glowing  axles,  as  wo  noarcd  the  lake,  through  the 
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midst  of  a  watery  labyrinth  of  pools  and  inlets,  and  after  a  long  discordant  shriek 
from  the  steam- whistle,  stopped  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a  little  dust  at  Rouse's 
Point 

*  Rouse's  Point  is  associated  with  the  most  pleasant  reminiscences  of  northern 
travellers.  They  may  have  been  flying  with  hot  haste  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
and  with  all  the  auxiliary  power  of  steam ;  they  may,  in  the  urgency  of  their  busi- 
ness, or  in  the  ardor  of  their  enterprise,  have  been  desirous  to  push  on;  but  here 
they  stop.  As  the  jurisconsults  say :  '  May  it  please  the  court,  here  we  rest* 
Lake  Champlain  washes  the  very  steps  of  the  hospitable  domicil,  as  the  Atlantic 
rolled  upon  the  doorway  of  Mrs.  Partington.  An  immense  carriage-house  is  under 
the  same  extended  roolj  filled  with  gigantic  engines,  ponderous  cars.  Beasts  of 
burden  have  no  accommodation  here.  Oats  aro  not  found  in  their  original  form.  It 
is  a  place  of  entertainment  for  man.  A  great  brassy  bell  is  rung  at  certain  canon- 
ical hours,  and  let  all  who  will,  be  it  twenty  or  a  thousand,  sit  down  and  partake 
freely.  Every  one  must  say  his  own  grace.  Between  the  proprietors  of  this  hos- 
pice, (which,  to  those  who  travel  to  the  far  north,  is  Uke  that  of  St  Bernard  —  a  sort 
of  half-way  house  on  the  way  to  the  highest  Alp,)  and  betwixt  other  proprietors, 
there  is  a  tacit  agreement  that  here  travellers  shall  be  detained,  though  against 
their  will,  and  whether  necessary  or  not,  for  the  very  sake  of  hospitality ;  that  they  • 
shall  be  compelled  to  walk  for  three  or  four  hours  on  the  wharf  which  forms  the 
threshold  of  the  establishment,  to  exercise  the  grace  of  patience,  and  study  out  the 
beauties  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  major  portion  of  those  who  arrive  here  stay  all 
night.  Rouse's  Pomt  is  the  greatest  stopping-place  in  this  Union.  You  may  fly 
past  St  Alban's  with  scarce  time  to  eat  a  cracker ;  you  may  be  whisked  through 
burning  woods,  through  flames  and  smoke  and  pools  of  water,  without  delay ;  you 
may  regulate  your  stages  like  those  of  an  oratorical  sentence,  with  due  pauses,  such 
as  the  comma,  the  semicolon,  and  the  colon ;  but  at  Rouse's  Point  you  come  to  a 
full  stop. 

*  A  whole  day's  dusty  travel  next  brought  us  to  Ogdensburgh,  where  nothing  re- 
markable is  to  be  seen.  There  are  no  lions ;  not  long  ago  there  might  have  been 
a  few  wolves ;  a  stray  fox  may  even  now  pick  up  a  few  tit-bits  around  the  suburbs 
The  hotel  is  pretty  good.  It  is  more  than  that.  I  ate  of  a  dish  at  the  table,  for 
which  I  would  very  much  like  to  have  the  receipt  I  looked  out  from  the  windows 
upon  a  mansion  which  Beckford  might  have  admired.  It  was  very  large,  lofty,  and 
completely  embosomed  in  foliage,  with  extensive  wings,  out-houses,  and  a  pleasant 
garden,  and  the  grounds;  occupying  about  the  same  space  as  a  square  in  a  great 
city,  were  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  twenty  feet  high,  over  which  the  vines  crept 
and  close-set  trees  towered,  presenting  an  impervious  barrier  to  profkne  eyes.  It 
was  a  safe  and  secluded  refuge  from  a  naughty  world. 

*  Spent  a  part  of  a  day  profitably,  in  getting  out  dust,  grit,  cinders,  firom  hair, 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  pores,  and  garments ;  in  brushing,  switching,  shaving,  bathing, 
washing,  cleansing ;  then  embarking  on  a  splendid  steamer,  bade  ferewell  to  the 
heat  of  the  dog-star,  to  impleasant  smells,  unpleasant  sights,  and  the  labors  of  tra- 
velling, to  be  launched  upon  the  broad  waves  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Passed  some 
never-to-be-forgotten  hours  in  gazing  at  the  scenery  of  the  enchanting  panorama, 
floating  past  the  Thousand  Islands  : 

*  Moles  that  dot  the  dimpled  bosom 
Of  the  sunny  summer  sea.* 

Well  may  the  author  of  *  Black  Hawk,  an  Epic  Poem, '  sing : 
'  St.  Lawrence  is  a  most  tremendoiu  river,* 
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sinco  it  is  seven  hundred  miles  long,  and  opens  its  mouth  a  hundred  miles  widc^ 
and,  with  a  headlong  rapidity  and  vivacity  wliich  belong  to  no  other  Americu 
stream,  pays  its  largo  tribute  to  the  sovereign -sea.  Somo  of  its  islets  seem  liks 
mere  roc-ks  or  tufls  \vrenched  away  from  the  main,  while  others  are  covered  with 
verdure,  and  beautiful  as  the  paradise  of  Blenn£KHASSET.  Methought  that  for  a  space 
I  should  love  to  be  a  hermit^  a  recluse,  an  anchorite,  or  clso  an  artist,  a  inlgrim,  t 
lover  of  nature,  or,  passing  still  lower  in  the  grade  of  saintlinesSi  an  ennuyk^  ft 
sportsman,  or  an  epicure,  with  my  cave  scooped  out,  my  hut  built,  my  tent  pitched 
or  else  my  house  erected  on  one  of  those  lovely  islands,  where  I  oonld  wander  to 
the  marge,  recline  beneath  my  bower,  read  my  book,  and  say  my  prayer;  sit  upon 
a  rock,  look  upon  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  fix  my  easel  and  pdnt  my  pictnre^ 
or  range  about  with  dog  and  gun,  to  shoot  the  wild-fowl,  or  voyage  in  a  light  canoe^ 
and^«/ioo<  the  rapidf.     Plaudite  ! 

'■  TnoMAS  ^[gore's  songs,  for  their  tenderness  and  musical  cadence,  though  not  to 
l>o  matched  for  true  and  genuine  loyalty  to  Burns,  sink  deep  into  the  soul;  and 
among  others  the  '  Canadian  Boat-Song, '  with  its  chorus,  now  came  bade  upOD 
my  oars  in  faintest  echoes  from  the  past  I  have  read  the  life  of  *  Little,'  bat  what 
in  the  name  of  fine  lords  and  ladies  brought '  the  Epicurean  *  to  these  backweodi 
I  have  almost  forgotten.  Before  he  began  to  feast  on  cream  and  honey,  nectar  and 
ambrosia,  and  other  god-like  diet^  I  believe  that  ho  was  a  petty  pensioner  of  goven- 
ment  in  some  West-India  Island,  and  was  thence  wafted  hither  as  to  the  neaieik 
mainland.  TIioso  who  can  write  mast  tenderly,  are  sometimes  devoid  of  tendemefl^ 
and  there  is  tliis  against  him,  that  in  the  midst  of  cordial  greetings  inspired  by  bet- 
ter than  Anacreontic  feeUng,  and  in  the  midst  of  scenery  like  this,  he  wrote  tiia 
bitterest  and  most  malignant  diatribe  against  the  universal  Yankee  sibtion,  wherefai 
lie  characterizes  them  as 

*  Poor  of  heart,  yet  prodigal  of  words, 
Born  to  be  HlareH^  yet  struggling  to  be  lords; 
Wlio  pant  for  freedom  while  they  8pum  control, 
And  talk  of  rights  with  rapine  in  their  soul.* 

'Wliile  seated  luxuriously  at  the  extreme  prow  of  the  boat,  on  a  coHof  rope^ 
where  it  would  not  bo  necessary  to  respond  to  the  injunction,  *  Make  room  fcr  tht 
ladies,'  sailing  among  the  'Thoasand  Tslamhs,'  {felix  nomen!)  the  last  rays  of  tht 
setting  sun  gilding  the  waves  of  that  noble  river,  a  Greek  lyric,  the  'Song  of  £Ui- 
MODius  and  ARifiTOfiEiTON,'  commencing, 

*  IIiKMODius  dear,  thou  art  not  dead,* 

and  making  allusion  to  the  '  Islands  of  the  Blest,'  came  floating  tlirougfa  my  bnSn. 
But  the  pleasant  reverie  was  disturbed ;  the  bell  rang,  the  rustling  of  ropes  and 
tramp  of  feet  was  heard.  We  had  attained  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Soon  after  that  the 
night  cl(jscd  in,  and  wo  pushed  out,  as  into  a  shoreless  ocean,  upon  the  waters  of 
Lake  Ontario.  I  walked  listlessly  for  an  hour  in  the  gilded  cabin  of  the  boat,  thSD 
went  reluctantly  to  my  state-room,  and  tried  to  sleep  until  the  break  of  day. 

*  Bright  and  early  tlie  next  day  we  were  opposite  Fort  Niagara,  and  soon  touched 
the  opposite  shore,  where  wo  had  to  exercise  the  grace  of  patience  two  houn, 
waiting  for  the  engine  to  steam  up  which  was  to  carry  us  to  Suspension  Bridge. 
Ascended  the  high  bluff,  and  seeing  a  pLiin  but  well-built  English  Church  pleas- 
antly situated  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  trees,  felt  a  desire  to  look  at  tho  inidde  of 
it.  and  just  then  the  man  who  held  tho  keys,  with  a  keen  perception  of  what  I 
wanted,  crossed  tho  path,  turned  tho  bolt,  and  let  me  in.    The  interior  did  not  oor- 
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respond  with  the  outside.  In  tlie  United  States  a  church-building  of  the  same  pre- 
hensions with  respect  to  size,  would  be  rich  in  gilded  prayer-books,  soft  cushions, 
and  expensive  upholstery.  Here  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  although  some  people  of 
'  quality '  must  have  taken  their  seats  in  it  on  Sundays,  judging  fix)m  the  sort  who 
were  buried  in  the  adjoining  grave-yard.  With  us  a  few  fashionable  worshippers 
in  the  rural  districts  frequently  frighten  away  the  common  people  by  a  display  of 
riches.     Enough  on  this  point. 

*  I  had  once  seen  Niagara^  but  for  a  few  hours,  and  now  resolved  to  feast  leisurely 
upon  the  spectacle,  to  rise  up  early  and  to  sit  up  late,  and  to  make  the  most  of  one 
week's  stinted  allowance.  A  year  has  nearly  passed,  and  shall  I  now  bring  forth 
my  journal  ?    Niagara  can  be  better  felt  tlian  talked  about. 

*FIRST      DAY. 

*  At  eleven  o'clock  on  a  bright  warm  morning  we  got  into  a  carriage  somewhero 
near  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and  a  few  minutes  after  saw  the  white  smoke  ascend- 
ing from  the  great  cauldron ;  and  the  cry,  *  There  it  is  I '  soon  burst  from  every  lip 
as  the  Horse-Shoe  Fall  appeared  in  sight.  I  was  sorry  to  be  taken  unawares  and 
compelled  to  view  it  until  I  got  ready,  and  so  shut  my  eyes  and  kept  them  shut  un- 
til the  carriage  stopped  at  the  Clifton  House.  Hungry  and  dusty,  one  does  not  like 
to  have  the  sight  for  which  he  has  travelled  five  hundred  miles  enjoyed  and  over  in 
a  second.  For  my  part,  I  wished  to  have  one  good  hour  for  luxurious  anticipa- 
tion, and  therefore  took  a  bath,  put  on  a  clean  suit  of  apparel,  and  partook  of  a 
late  breakfast,  instead  of  rushing  out  on  the  piazza  with  greedy  and  irreverent 
haste  to  stand  unbaptized  in  the  presence  of  sublimity  and  before  the  most  majestic 
shrine  of  Nature  on  the  whole  earth.  "When  the  moment  came,  I  threw  open  the 
window  of  my  chamber  and  stepped  forth  on  the  long  piazza  of  the  Clifton  Hotel. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  it  was  a  lawn,  close-qUpped  and  rolled,  of  the  most  dehcious 
freshness,  bedewed  as  it  was  by  perpetual  spray.  The  American  Cataract,  Goat 
Island,  and  Horse-Shoe  Fall  were  in  full  view.  The  house  stands  a  little  back 
from  the  almost  perpendicular  precipice  which  overlooks  the  river  —  perhaps  the 
most  choice  position  for  a  mansion,  with  respect  to  scenery,  which  the  world  aflfords. 
The  Canada  shore  presents  decided  advantages  over  the  American.  On  the  latter  you 
look  on  only  half  the  picture,  but  on  the  other  take  in  with  one  glance  the  whole. 
From  the  hotels  on  the  one  side  you  can  see  nothing,  whereas  without  stirring  from 
tlio  piazza  of  the  Clifton  House,  you  may  carry  away  the  best  daguerreotype  of  the 
spectacle  which  can  bo  had  from  any  point.  I  will  add  that  about  the  doors  may 
be  found  a  more  importunate  set  of  hackney-coachmen,  black  and  white,  than  on 
any  wharf  in  New- York.  Not  one  in  a  dozen  of  them  remains  quietly  on  his  box ; 
but  they  thrust  their  whips  beneath  your  nose  if  you  are  only  going  as  far  as  Table- 
Rock.  They  profane  the  place  by  their  reiterated  cries,  which  smack  more  of 
NiBLo's  Garden  than  of  Niagara  Falls;  one  professing  that  he  is  full  of  legendary 
lore,  and  repeating  doggerel  about  Miss  Martha  Rugo,  and  the  rest  clamoring 
about  Brock's  monument.  Whirlpool,  Burning  Sprmg,  and  Lundt's  Lane.  They 
absolutely  drown  the  cataract,  in  which  they  ought  to  be  drowned;  and  you  have 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  these  fellows  every  time  you  step  out  of  doors. 

'  Went  for  a  first  walk  in  the  direction  of  Table-Rock.  Discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valor.  I  kept  off  it,  and  had  not  the  least  curiosity  to  go  under  it,  although 
a  single  file  of  young  men,  in  water-proof  dresses,  preceded  by  the  guide,  crossed 
the  path  and  went  down  the  winding  stair-case  to  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  where 
you  can  see  scarcely  any  thing,  but  have  your  ears  stunned,  your  skin  drenched, 
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and  nm  the  risk  of  being  mashed  as  flat  by  some  fidling  rode  as  Uie  ^kmn  in  Urn 
pantomime.  At  Niagara  you  are  carried  abore  Uie  FaUs,  under  the  FUtai,  up  to 
the  Falls,  ahnost  into  the  Falls,  aU  btU  over  the  Falb,' 


Gossip  wrra  Readers  and  Gorrbspondekts.  —  We  hare  not  been  in  the 
regular  receipt  of  our  handsomely-executed  contemporsrj, '  The  Natiaiui 
Magazine^^  but  if  all  the  numbers  have  been  as  good  as  those  for  Janoiiy  and 
February,  we  have  lost  much  in  missing  their  perusaL  We  are  glad  to  see^ 
that  although  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Methodist  Society,  it 
does  not  ignore  humor  and  playful  satire.  In  the  February  issae  there  ii 
a  capital  paper  '  On  Strengthening  the  Language.^  The  critic  speaks  (^redu- 
plicating adjectives  in  poetry,  as  used  by  many  writera,  and  e^Mcially  hj 
Mr.  LoNOFELLOw  in  his  refrain : 

'A  bot's  will  is  the  wiod*8  will. 


And  t&e  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  though  ta^' 

(lines  the  real  meaning  of  which  we  fear  must  haye  escaped  ub^  and  goes  ob 
to  remark: 

<  Thb  Reiterating  Process  in  Literature  ia  just  the  rererse  of  what  ia  known  aa  fiie  (V 
tarean  operation  in  surgery.  It  aims  to  strengthen  the  language  by  repetition,  ai  ii 
this  Tcne  of  the  well-known  song : 

'  My  love  is  like  the  red,  red  roee.* 

How  the  repetition  of  the  adjective  in^nsifies  the  idea,  beautifies  the  langiofc^  ad 
converts  into  poetry  what  would  otherwise  hare  all  the  flavor  and  the  tonghaeai  of 
prose !    Beside,  to  say, 

*  My  love  is  like  the  red  rose,* 

is  not  only  prosaic,  but  does  not  impart  that  saofi^uiDcous  idea  which  waa  eridently  is- 
tended.  A  red  rose  may  mean  one  of  the  common  cabbage-prorinoe  variety;  bat  t 
red-red  rose  is  evidently  something  of  a  deeper  tint  —  a  brilliant  crimaon  or  bri^ 
scarlet.  We  have  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of  toe  poef  s  choice,  supposing  the  red  ni 
to  apply  to  his  love's  hair,''or  eyes,  or  even  nose.  In  fact,  any  part  of  her  except  bar 
lips  we  should  rather  not  have  red  red;  but  then  tastes  differ,  and  we  are  not  diapond 
to  be  quarrelsome. 

*  Another  verse,  from  a  very  soft  and  amatory  poet,  elucidates  with  atill  greater  doK 
cifying  power  the  forceful  nature  of  the  repeating  process.  We  are  perBonallv  a^ 
quainted  with  the  author,  and  tender  him  the  thanks  of  the  community,  hoping  be' may 
be  as  successful  in  storming  the  citadel  of  his  beloved's  heart  as  he  has  l)een  in  atieagtlh 
ening  our  debilitated  English  : 

*  On!  my  love,  she  has  hlae,  bine  eyes; 
She  is  known  by  her  small,  small  feet; 
Does  she  hear,  does  she  bear  my  sighs? 
Does  she  know  she  is  sweet,  sweet,  sweet? * 

That  is,  of  course,  does  she  know  that  she  is,  in  the  estimation  of  her  admirer,  exceed- 
ingly sweet  —  the  sweetest  of  all  the  damsels  of  bis  acquaintance?  Foroelhl  UagQige. 
very !    But  the  beauties  of  the  verse  are  too  apparent  to  need  analysing.    Let  us  pio- 

*  What  an  expressive  title  was  that  given  to  a  recent  publication,  *  The  Wide,  Wide 
World  1 '  How  the  iteration  expands  the  mental  vision,  and  adda  atiength,  aoliditjt 
grandeur  to  the  lan|irua^.  That  second  '  wide '  is  powerfully  tonic,  and  Killy  eqaita- 
lent  to  an  ordinary-sized  Burgundy-pitch  plaster  in  its  strengthening  qualitiea.' 

'  Ant  body  can  make  poetry,  and  make  it  out  of  the  baldest  nroae,  by  a  little  attentioB 
to  this  trick,  a  trick  unknown  to  Pops  or  SHAKSPaAOB.  In  iUustration :  We  nropoM, 
for  instance,  to  take  a  short  jaunt  into  the  country,  and  when  informing  you  orour  ia- 
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tentioD,  we  add  the  hope  that  to-morrow  will  be  a  beautifal  day.  Very  simple  that,  and 
very  common-plaoe.    But  now  reiterate  the  adjective,  and  it  becomes 

*  Wi  hope  that  to-morrow  will  be  • 
A  beautiful,  beautiful  day.' 

Or  take  a  still  more  common-place  illostration :  Our  help  in  the  kitchen  is  all  from  the 
Emerald  Isle ;  a  bald  truism,  with  no  more  poetry  in  it  than  there  is  in  a  potato.  But 
reduplicate  '  Emerald,*  and  the  couplet  will  pass  for  one  of  Lonqpxllow's  : 

*  Oira  help  in  the  kitchen  is  all 
From  the  Emerald,  Emerald  Isle.* 

And  there,  now,  listen  to  Bridget  talking  to  her  mistress :  '  Sure  then,  ma'am,  for  clean- 
ing French  windows  I  think  there  's  nothing  like  soft  soap.'  Can  you  make  poetry  of 
that?    Nothing  easier: 

*  Fob  cleaning  French  windows  I  think 
There  *B  nothing  like  soft,  s<^  soap.*  * 

*  TJu  Synonymical '  is  another  style,  touched  upon  by  the  critic,  with  illus^ 
trations  that  no  clergyman  can  avoid  heartily  laughing  at  The  '  Outlines  qf 
a  Synonymical  Sermon^  from  the  diverse  and  yet  tmique  arrangement  of  it, 
kept  us  awake  for  a  whole  night  It  explains  until  it  confuses,  and  illus- 
trates until  it  confounds.    Of '  The  Style  Synonymical,^  the  critic  says : 

*  It  is  becoming  exceedingly  popular.  It  is  applicable  to  prose  as  well  as  poetir. 
Lawyers  use  it,  and  clergymen.  It  is  practised  dj^  orators  in  the  national  and  state 
legislatures.  In  biography,  history,  ana  travels  it  is  making  its  appearance,  and  pre- 
TaiUng  more  and  more  extensirely.  We  can  illustrate  its  beauty  and  its  power  by  an 
extract  from  a  recent  auto-biography.  Let  the  reader  ponder  well  the  following,  and 
make  it  his  study,  if  he  is  actuatea  by  any  desire  to  write  nervous  English ; 

*  Mt  life,  that  is,  my  biography,  thus  far,  is  barren  of  incidents  and  void  of  adventarea.  In  pnb- 
lishing  it,  and  mining  it  known  to  the  world,  I  stady  brevity  and  aim  at  concisenessi  I  shall  be 
saccinct  and  compenaiooa,  not  dwelling  on  matters  of  little  importance,  or  q)endlng  time  on  events 
In  themselves  inunaterlal. 

^  In  my  yonth  and  early  days  I  wss  occasionally  hasty  and  impetuous,  sometimes  rash  and  heed- 
less, and  not  inf^eqaently  precipitate  and  incantions.  By  these  means  and  on  account  of  these 
traits  I  fell  into  many  errors,  committed  numerons  fiiolts,  and  fluently  went  astray.  In  truth, 
and  with  a  strict  regard  to  veracity,  I  may  say,  and  give  it  ss  my  opinion,  and  declare  it  as  mv  sen. 
timent,  that  these  pocnliariticfl,  and  this  idiosyncrasy,  or,  in  other  words,  my  peculiar  mental  tem- 
perament, or  the  constitution  of  my  mind,  was  the  cause  and  occasion  of  much  that  I  now  regret 
and  lament,  and  am  sorry  for. 

*  I  Bongbt  for  happiness  where  it  poold  not  be  fbnnd.  I  looked  for  felicity  where  it  was  not  to  be 
discovered.  I  inqolred  after  bliss  in  those  places,  situations,  and  circumstances  which  neither  bltN^ 
nor  felicity,  nor  happiness  ever  visited.  Thns  it  remained  with  little  change,  and  continued  with- 
out mnch  alteration,  all  through  the  days  of  my  youth,  the  years  of  my  Juvenilis,  and  the  period 
of  my  adolescence. 

*  Bat  when  I  did  not  expect  it,  sorrow  visited  me.  I  was  not  looking  for  misfortune,  but  it  came. 
Grief  overtook  me,  an  unexpected  guest,  and  calamities,  troubles,  and  afOictiona  weighed  heavily 
npon  me,  bowed  me  down  to  the  earth,  and  pressed  ponderously  upon  my  body,  soul,  and  spiriL 
Then  was  I  taught  the  vanity  of  sublunary  things.  Then  did  I  learn  the  emptiness  of  earthly  ob- 
jects. Then  was  impressed  indelibly  upon  my  soul  and  in  characters  never  to  be  efflMed  or  oolite- 
rated  or  blotted  out,  the  insubstantiallty,  the  vanity,  and  the  evanescence  of  all  things  worldly, 
mundane,  and  terrestrial* 

The  ''  Highfalutin^  Style^  is  next  in  order :  and  the  example  is  a  sacred 
one.  But  we  recently  gave  in  these  pages  a  similar  specimen  of  an  '  im- 
provement '  —  possibly  from  the  same  work  here  referred  to  —  in  that  most 
beauUfhlof  the  Psalms:  *  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  —  I  shall  not  want: 
He  leads  me  by  green  pastures,  and  by  the  side  of  stOl  waters : '  which  in 
the  new  version  was  thus  rendered :  *  Deity  is  my  Pastor :  I  shall  not  be  in- 
digent He  transporteth  me  to  vernal  localities,  and  to  the  near  vicinity  of 
unrippled  liquidities.'  As  to  the  character  of  the  '  High&lutin '  style,  the 
critic  explains : 

'  In  answer  we  give  a  specimen,  taken  from  a  quarterly  publication  now  lying  before 
..     ,       ,   T^  .       ,_.:.*        .^  t       ^  _!  .^..  t:._  i._i_     '  oor  ancestors 

A  single  pe- 
transptrently  eluci- 
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dato  the  subject.  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daihf  bread  J  How  tame,  simple,  weak,  aad 
\n8hy-wa8hy  that  languafro  is.  Listen  now  to  the  same  sentiment  higfafalntiniiad. 
Confer  upox  rs  ik^rinqtius  mundane  sphere's  axillary  RBVOLnnoNOca  diurxal80»- 
tbnance!  What  sonorous  rotundity !  what  sesquipedalian  felicity  of  expression!  And 
the  mcaninjT  you  pcrcciye  is  precisely  the  same.  The  Greek  of  the  oripnal  is  as  fkith- 
fuUy  renderea  in  the  one  as  m  the  other ;  but  the  beauty,  the  strenflrth,  the  m^eatjr*  in 
a  word  the  car-tickling  power  of  the  new,  as  contrasted  with  the  old  veraion,  why  it  ii 
*  Hyperion  to  a  satyr. 

Messrs.  Carlton  and  Phillips,  Number  200,  Mulberry-street,  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  *  The  Xationaly^  and  if  it  be  not  asking  too  much,  we  should  like 
to  receive  their  Magazine  regularly.  *  We  are  an  older  soldier,*  as  Bbutoi 
says,  in  the  field/ if  Tzof  a  better.'  •  -  -  She  may  not  be  a '^^ron^-JfiniMl 
Woman '  who  sends  us,  all  the  way  from  Erie,  (Pennsylvania,)  the  ensuing 
essay  upon '  Husbands  and  Wives; '  but  that  she  is  a  strong-tcritin^  ^ 
we  think  few  will  doubt  after  readiqg  her  production.  She  has  got  i 
thing  to  say,  and  she  says  it  There  are  no  parsnips  buttered  in  this  Mt 
sion:  *no,  no:' 

*  Ant>  one  thing  is  yery  cortoin,  I  will  ncyer  dye  to  got  a  hnsband ;  no,  Indeed  I  .  .  .  V<\  te- 
(Ioo<l  t  If  In  tho  world  there  Is  a  person  who  would  not  yaJne  me  for  what  I  really  am ;  for  whatever 
of  womanly  worth  or  refinement  I  may  possess,  but  who  would  'cUte  me  (to  nte  that  lnti4«nbly 
yulgar  and  demeaning  phrase  so  common  now-a-days)  if  I  were  bat  gailty  of  paltry  trlcknry  ud 
deceit,  of  assuming  tho  semblance  of  on  ontwanl  charm,  that  man  of  all  others  la  the  one  I  would 
wish  never  to  approach  mo ;  nover,  with  any  kind  of  intentions  whatsocyer/ 

*  To  Dye  ob  Not  to  Dt«.' — I 


'That's  the  kind !  Giye  us  your  hand !  Pity  tho  world  had  not  a  few  i 
women  in  lieu  of  some  of  those  paint-bedaubed,  cosmetic-using,  hair-dying,  baby'talkiiig 
pieces  of  humanity  that  monopolize  a  majority  of  the  husbands  now-adays  I  I  soppoM 
they  '11  say  Jam  an  *Ol'l  Maid:  *  that  haying  failed  to  secure  a  hoaband  myself,  I  havt 
a  natural  spite  against  those  who  haye  been  more  fortunate.  But  what  do  yoo  or  I  eari 
for  what  thty  say  ?  It  is  not  impossible  that  if  we  had  taken  as  mnch  paina,  and  paint, 
paper,  (pearl-paper,  I  mean,)  and  hair-dye,  wo  might  haye  stood  an  equal  chanee  witk 
them  of  ensnaring  some  silly  fellow  with  more  hair  than  brains,  more  whiakera  than 
manliness,  and  more  finery  than  principle.  Not  that  I  do  not  admire  fair  complejuona* 
fi^lossy  ringlets,  and  rosy  checks.  No  one  likes  them  hotter  than  I  do.  Indeed,  I  hold 
it  impossible  that  any  one  should  be  uninfluenced  by  the  charms  of  Bbautt  :  but  wIwd 
the  yeil  of  deceit  is  employed,  the  apparent  beauty  of  the  face  is  changed  to  downrig;bt 
ugliness :  for  wc  know  the  tissue  is  but  tho  reflection  of  mental  deformity.  I  like  bevi' 
tiful  iroimrij  not  beautiful  dolls.  I  discard  and  dispute  the  oft-repeated  aeotiment,  that 
'  beautiful  women  are  apt  to  be  yain.'  It  is  the  manvfactund  article  to  which  iksU  v^ 
plies;  and  the  vanity  is  the  cause,  not  the  sequence. 

'  By-thc-way,  my  dear  Miss,  why  did  you  not  f^iye  us  your  address,  so  that  some  odd 
day  I  might  call  anmnd  and  make  your  acquaintance?  It  would  be  so  refreahing!  Now 
if  such  thinpp  were  only  allowable  for  *01d  Maids,*  I  'd  wager  the  whole  proceeds  of  this 
article,  thut  you  arc  some  pretty  Miss,  scarcely  out  of  your  teens;  among  whose  treMH 
not  a  gray  hair  has  yet  made  its  appearance.  (Or  peradyenture  you  are  some  biped  of 
the  masculine  gender,  who  has  shown  himself  a  —  Max,  and  a  man  of  sense,  too.)  But 
all  the  mure  resuscitating  it  would  be  for  that.  But  if  there  should  be  silver  threada 
lying  soft  and  smooth  upon  your  brow,  caress  them  gently  for  me,  but  do  n't  go  to  try- 
ing chemical  experiments  upon  them.  Meanwhile  let  me  give  yon  my  opinion  of  tboie 
friends  of  yours:  those  wives,  whom  you  suppose  see  as  seeing  not.  Yon  say:  'All 
theso '  you  *  knew  regarded  their  husbands  as  the  quintessence  of  manly  ezcellcDea.* 
Not  so  fast.  Arc  you  quite  sure  of  this  ?  I  have  studied  these  matters  conaiderably 
in  my  day,  and  I  must  say  have  arrived  at  somewhat  different  conclusiona.  Enjoying 
as  I  am  all  the  sweets  of  single- blessedness,  and  seeing  and  hearing  so  much  of  mUUi- 
ncss,  discord,  suiTering,  and  sorrow  as  is  occasionally  exhibited  among  thvae  who  bava 
■een  fit  to  taste  the  blisa  of  matrimony,  my  cnrioaity  natorallj  became  excited,  (a  teh 
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which  many  eyil-minded  persons  attribute  entirely  to  maiden  ladies,  but  which  tbej  are  no 
more  addicted  to  than  their  circumstances  and  the  good  of  the  community  require;  for 
the  truth  of  which  last,  witness  what  I  am  about  to  disclose,)  and  I,  from  motives  purely 
benevolent,  of  course,  fell  to  peeping  through  the  hedge  wherever  I  discovered  the  least 
opening;  and  (let  me  just  whisper  it  in  your  ear)  I  sometimes  managed  to  Afect  open- 
ings where  none  previously  existed,  by  watching  my  opportunity  when  the  *  insiders  * 
were  not  on  the  alert  The  latter,  however,  I  took  great  care  to  close  again,  that  no  im- 
pertinent eye  might  ever  profit  by  them.  And  never,  till  the  present  time,  have  I  lisped 
one  word  of  all  I  saw  there :  and  now,  as  I  shall  not  name  persons  or  places,  no  one 
will  ever  be  the  worse  for  it  My  first  grand  discovery  was,  that  no  wives  think  their 
husbands  perfect  This  I  am  aware  is  a  bold  assertion ;  but  I  will  pr6vc  the  truth  of 
it.    It  will  be  necessary  to  form  them  into  three  distinct  classes. 

'  The  first  which  we  shall  notice,  seem  to  think  almost  every  one  more  perfect  than 
their  husbands.  These  are  the  whining  fault-finders.  This  is  sufficient  to  say  of  them. 
The  second  class  require  a  little  more  study,  and  embrace  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
community.  These  are  principally  from  the  artificial  class  referred  to  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article.  Themselves  deceiving,  they  have  been  deceived,  and  instead  of  the 
polished  gentleman  they  thought  to  marry,  they  find  they  have  —  a  brute.  When  the 
prize  is  fairly  secured,  and  they  are  safe  from  the  awful  fate  of  living  single  all  their 
days  they  take  time  to  look  at  the  article ;  and  behold !  that  beautiful  hair  they  have  mar- 
ried, covers  an  empty  cranium ;  those  splendid  whiskers,  a  face  more  accustomed  to 
frowns  than  smites ;  the  few  he  has  of  these  last,  like  his  good-temper  and  politeness, 
being  reserved  for  *  extra  occasions  and  company.'  But  it  is  a  mutual  disappointment, 
so  what  can  be  done  ?    Why,  make  the  best  of  it,  of  course  ! 

'These  are  the  very  wives  that  are  continually  trying  to  convince  us  that  their  hus- 
bands are  the  most  perfect  beings  in  the  universe ;  and  all  to  hide  the  faults  that  glare 
upon  them  at  every  step.  Like  the  chick  of  the  partridge,  that  thrusts  its  head  under 
a  leaf,  and  fancies  itself  hid,  they  seem  to  think  an  efibrt  to  blind  themselves  will  be 
as  efficacious  in  producing  the  same  efiect  upon  others.  And  it  will ;  for  in  neither  case 
will  it  succeed.  Reason  will  assume  her  prerogative,  and  we  must  assent  to  her  con- 
clusions, be  it  ever  so  unwillingly. 

'  A  case  of  this  kind  occurs  to  me  just  now.  The  '  gent  *  supposed  he  was  marrying  a 
fortune,  an  accomplished  lady,  and  an  excellent  house-keeper ;  but  she  proved  to  be 
especially  deficient  in  these  very  particulars ;  while  she,  enraptured  by  his  fine  teeth, 
glossy  black  hair,  and  killing  whiskers,  forgot  to  notice  whether  the  creature  had  a  soul 
or  not  The  upshot  of  it  is,  that  he  is  a  selfish,  discontented,  snarling,  whimsical  hus- 
band ;  and  she  a  slave  to  his  every  caprice.  But  does  she  complain  ?  Not  by  any 
means !  So  far  from  it,  she  is  constantly  telling  what  a  pattern  husband  she  has,  and 
intimating  in  every  sly  manner  possible,  how  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  (persons  of  known  * 
talent  and  ability)  defer  to  his  superior  judgment  His  fine  jetty  locks  are  now  two- 
thirds  gray,  though  he  is  scarcely  thirty.  Cdling  there  a  few  days  ago,  I  remarked  the 
fact:  'Oh  I  I  think  they  are  so  beautiful,'  said  she ;  '  I  think  they  are  splendid  I  therv 
is  nothing  so  delightful  to  look  at  as  gray  hair.*  *  What,'  persisted  1,  *on  so  young  a 
person  ? '  *  Oh !  yes,'  said  she,  *  on  any  one.  I  wish  I  was  so  gray  I '  Now  this  same 
Mrs.  P.,  not  ten  minutes  before,  remarked  conceming.a  mutual  acquaintance  who. had 
jusi  left  the  room,  and  whose  hair  was  dyed :  'How  much  she  had  improved  her  looks 
by  dyeing ;  gray  hairs  were  so  ugly,  and  made  one  look  so  old.'  Now  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  she  is  continually  worrying  and  teasing  Mr.'P.  to  dye !  And  she 
is  just  as  inconsistent  in  regard  to  mental  defects.  Any  stupid,  vulgar  practice  of  his, 
that  she  is  absolutely  ashamed  of,  and  she  cannot  persuade  him  to  forego,  she  will  tell 
you  she '  would  not  have  him  forsake  for  the  world ;  in  fact,  he  retains  it  entirely  to 
please  her ; '  though  she  lectures  him  till  mid-night  about  it  behind  the  curtain. 

*  Now  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason  of  all  this  doubleniealing  ?  Why,  simply 
this :  she  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  secure  a  bad  bargain,  and  do  you  think  she 
would  tell  you  or  me  of  it?    But  never  mind,  we  have  her  secret    Her  very  efibrta  tu 
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conoealy  render  it  more  apparent    I  give  it  as  a  role,  and  joa  maj  depend  upon  i^  m 
the  resalt  of  years  of  hedge-peeping,  that  whererer  jou  find  a  wife  (and  the  same  mty 
be  said  of  husbands)  always  Uuding  the  good  qoalities  of  her  mate,  whether  inteDeD- 
tua],  moral,  social,  or  physical,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  hears  only  the  other  side  of  (hi 
story.    B^  now  for  the  third  and  Ust  class.    These  are  veiy  seldom  heard  to  exprav 
their  opinions  of  their  husbands,  and  then  only  when  called  for.     But  watdi  ttem 
closely,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  you  will  find  that  they  come  the  nearest  *»»»wHiiy 
them  perfect.    Still  they  do  not  consider  them  quite  infallible.    They  are  seosiblt 
enough  to  know  that  the  state  of  mortality  is  an  erring  state.     Thej  see  many  &alti  ii 
them,  but  seeing  so  much  more  that  is  good,  the  evil  is  natorally  ontweigfaed.    LoTiif 
each  other  as  all  persons  entering  into  that  relation  should  loFe,  the  best  sldei  of  their 
characters  are  naturally  presented  to  each  other;  and  this  is  no  deceit,  bat  a  neoessitf 
arising  from  the  conditions  just  stated.    Thus  there  seems  to  be  a  dooble  idlex  infli- 
ence,  keeping  the  good  foremost,  and  the  bad  in  the  back-ground.  Tmth  needs  no  pfo* 
testations;  and  the  wives  of  this  class,  conscious  of  their  hnabands'  merits,  andool 
unconscious  of  whatever  of  demerit  may  attach  itself  to  them,  feel  that  enoominms  froni 
them  would  be  as  superfluous  as  braggardism  from  a  brave  man,  and  might  Mrre^  ai 
in  that  case,  to  depreciate  rather  than  enhance  the  good  opinion  they  were  desSgned  to 
secure.    '  But,'  you  ask,  *  how  do  we  know  they  see  these  fitnlts? '    I  answer;  does  it 
look  reasonable  that  they  should  not  ?    Do  we  see  less  evil  in  our  brothers,  sisten*  nA 
parents  than  in  others,  that  we  defend  their  good  name  more  readily  ?  Or  is  this  proopt' 
itude  the  result  of  the  good  we  know  them  to  possess,  in  connection  with  our  selfid^ 
ness?    And  is  it  not  as  essential  to  the  reputation  of  the  wife  that  she  have  a  good 
husband,  as  to  ours  that  we  have  good  parents  and  other  relatives  f    We  do  not  lika  to 
have  the  misdoings  of  any  of  our  friends  commented  upon,  yet  we  do  not  daim  thit 
they  have  attained  perfection :  neither  does  a  sensible  woman  claim  that  for  aoy  ooc^ 
not  excepting  him  she  hath  chosen  for  a  life-long  companionship.' 

That's  right  I  —  out  with  it  I  Is  n't  it  the.  erudite  Dogbebbt  who  says 
that '  reading  and  writing  come  by  nature?  *  Perhaps  they  do ;  but  such 
spelling  as  the  following  can  hardly  be  included.  We  take  <mly  a  'am- 
ple '  from  half-a-dozen  letters  in  this  style  of  spelling  and  chirography.  The 
writer,  it  seems,  supplies  his  customers  with  a  superior  article  of  mouldiDf- 
sand,  and  we  quote  ft'om  his  letters  to  a  large  firm  of  iron-founden,  not  t 
thousand  miles  and  a  half  from  Gotham : 


* ynrf mfiff  fll 

<SmPT  on  Bord  of  Sloop  Martha  D  Reid  Captin  Jonathan  Petterson  abonte  75  Ton 
Saposed  to  Be  Pleas  Wey  this  Cargo  and  Let  me  know  what  it  weys  So  that  I  dm  TeO 
for  futer  how  to  Eatamaitc  his  Tons  for  futer  as  This  Captin  Noa  the  way  to  Bridcpoii 
and  OS  a  GK)od  New  Yesel  and  that  is  verey  important  for  Sand  the  Oner  of  the  vw 
was  determined  that  Shee  Shud  Not  Load  at  this  time  of  the  yer  for  Les  than  one  Doi* 
lar  per  Ton  But  I  promis  Ed  them  I  wod  pay  them  90  Cents  for  all  sand  that  I  Shipt 
to  Bridgport  Ncx  season  So  that  finely  got  75  Tons  for  70  Dollars  I  wod  Not  of  akwd 
him  that  But  I  Cud  Not  get  ane  Bodey  £ls  with  oute  paing  one  Dollar  A  PaingPilot' 
ing  your  Captins  that  Corns  for  sand  to  me  is  (feting  one  Dollar  12|  Gents  per  xon  to 
Bndgport  and  Thajr  Ring  hit  all  amongst  houre  Captins  I  was  afnud  of  tne  wether 
ferfuT  I  shud  Disapoint  you  and  That  wad  of  Ben  Baa  worck  But  you  have  Got  a  Yteef 
Nis  Cargo  on  Bord  I  hav  put  aboute  one  Car  Load  of  finer  Sand  in  the  for  ward  at^ 
to  Mold  oom  of  your  Liter  Worck  I  have  Bit  in  the  Bill  of  Laiding  to  the  Agaat  is 
Bridgport  to  Let  you  know  wat  Car  the  fine  sand  is  in  and  the  Captin  promisea  me  be 
wad  see  to  hit  strictley 

'  Sunday  morning  10  Oclock  25  the  Vessel  lefl  on  her  Jumey  if  shee  as  Good  Lock 
Shee  will  oe  in  your  Port  Bi  the  Time  that  this  Leter  reches  you  126  Loads  at  50 

Cents  She  as  on  Bord  one  Hundred  &  28  lx)ads  of  Molding  Sand  at  50  Cents  per  Losd 
Good  Mesuer  you  will  find  this  to  be  as  good  as  the  Best  (]am  you  ever  hadi  have 
said  Enuf  at  presant  Aboute  Everething  that  is  Nesarcy  With  &e  Truth  My  Be^pecb 
to  you  all  Samuel  WmrRBSAP^ 

'  N  B    Giv  My  Respecks  to  the  forman  o(  the  foundrey  and  All  is  sol^ecks  and  Tel 
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tbem  tbat  I  feel  enitfiil  to  all  Them  for  speeking  so  well  of  Mj  Sand  that  was  Thoat 
so  Litel  of  Las  December  I  Shad  Be  Glad  to  See  joa  all  I  ham  well  at  Presant  oping 
this  will  find  all  you  the  same 

*  firom  yoor  Old  frend  

'  I  hop  you  will  have  Posoiis  to  Red  Uj  Letter  it  is  the  Best  I  Can  Rite  and  Spell  I 
sapose  tbat  ther  is  Not  one  word  Spelt  Right  Bat  it  is  More  Like  What  I  intend  it  to  be 
Nor  ane  Thing  Els  and  so  finish  a  w.* 

' ,  ybcemb&r  12. 

*Mr &  Co  I  hare  Rcseved  Both  of  your  Leters    I  Shad  have  sen  the 

Cargo  of  Molding  sand  Before  Now  Bat  Whe  have  had  so  Much  Rain  and  have  Ben 
watiDg  for  hit  to  Get  in  Beter  order  Before  I  Loade  hit  But  I  Most  Send  the  Carso  sooa 
for  the  seson  is  &r  spent  it  is  Raning  Now  and  as  Ben  for  2  Days  Bat  I  will  Pick  atime 
to  Dou  the  Best  I  can  I  feel  oblight  to  you  for  the  favor  yon  have  Dun  for  me  vou  Re- 
commended My  Sand  to  a  foundrey  in  ^archmoth  and  have  sent  tbem  a  Larg  Cargo  of 
Bouth  Cinds  of  Molding  Sand  the 'Car  well  sand  was  in  bad  orther  for  it  Rand  for  a  olo 
week    I  wated  for  hit  to  Dry  8  Day  Yours  respectfully 

It  must  be  a  '  Hinglishman '  who  thos  '  exhisperates  the  haitch/  and 
speaks  of  a  foreman  of  an  iron-foundry  as  reigning  oyer  *  subjecks.'  There 's 
a  touch  of  'limited  monarchy'  about  that/  -  -  -  Gome  in,  and  wel- 
come, ye  *  wee  ones ! '  lou  have  been  often  inquired  after,  and  waited  for. 
Take  your  seats  at  'The  Little  People's  Side-Table:'  and  don't  be  at  all 
afraid :  you  have  none  but  friends  here : 

'  That  was  a  profound  insight  into  the  '  nature  of  things/  which  was  exhibited  by 
our  little  six-year-old  boy,  whom  I  had  sent  to  bring  me  a  couple  of  apples  from  the 
basket  in  the  cellar.    He  presently  returned,  and  handed  me  one  only. 

*  *  Where  is  the  other  one,  Ton mt  ? '  I  asked. 

' '  Why,'  said  the  little  wag,  pointing  to  the  one  I  held  in  my  hand, '  that  *8  the  other 
one!' 

*It  would  require  a  'Philadelphia  Uwyer'  to  improve  the  legal  *  drift*  of  this  re- 
joinder.' 

'Fob  a  cracked  lip,  or  an  obstinate  sore  on  the  face,  there's  nothing  like  powdered 
burnt  alum.  It  cured  our  little  Paul  of  an  angry  sore  down  in  the  comer,  where  the 
cherry  of  his  lips  was  cleft,  though  we  had  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  squirming  little  vic- 
tim after  he  was  sound  asleep  in  his '  crib-house.'  I  wish  you  could  see  him ! 
Reader  I  have  you  got  an  interest  in  a  little  bouncing  boy  about  two-and-a-half  years 
old,  two-and-a-half  feet  high,  and  nearly  two-and-a-half  feet  thick?  Whose  'cheeks  like 
lilies  dipped  in  wine '  seem  to  be  bursting  with  fittness ;  whose  hazel  eyes,  with  their 
long  lashes,  are  always  flashing  with  mirth  and  spirit  under  a  forehead  which  has  no 
shadow  on  its  broad,  unsullied  page,  but  those  which  are  cast  there  by  his  golden 
curls  ?  If  you  ?iave  such  an  interest  in  such  a  boy,  hold  on  to  it,  it's  ffood  stock;  it 
won't  fluctuate;  it  won't  deteriorate  with  rumors  of  war  or  the  price  of  cotton:  if  yon 
have  n't,  invest  as  soon  as  possible !  But  about  the  burnt  alum ;  it 's  good  for  oliier 
things  beside  cracked  lips :  so  little  Paul  thought  —  at  leasts  so  he  taid.  It  wu 
thus: 

'  *  Rip,'  (we  call  him  so  '  for  short,'  although  that  is  a  good  and  ezpressiye  daguerreo- 
type of  his  disposition,)  Rip  and  his  mamma  had  a  passage-at-arms,  which  I  witnessed, 
over  the  edge  of  my  last '  Knick,'  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Master  Rip  had  a  *  spank- 
ing,' duly,  judiciously,  and  aofUy  administered.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  occa- 
sion was  a  proper  one  for  improving  that  *  afflictive  dispensation  *  to  the  future  weal  of 
the  young  apostle;  and  so  I  said  : 

*  *  Paul,  come  here.' 
"Es,  Papa.' 

'  *  You  are  a  naughty  boy,  Sir,  to  disobey  your  Hamma»  as  you  did  Just  now/ 
VOL.  XLvn.  85 
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*  *  Not  do  it  any  more,  my  dee  Papa.    tSure  I  not  do  it* 

' '  Well,  ?fe  sure  you  do  n't,  for  you  will  break  your  Mamma's  heart  Just  look  at  her 
now :  see  how  sad  she  is  because  you  were  naughty.  I  suppose  her  heart  is  broken  in 
two  or  three  places.' 

'  *  Put  burnt  alum  on  poor  Mamma's  heart  Papa :  it  make  it  well.    I  sure  it  will.' 

*  If  this  recipe  is  worth  knowing,  you  may  make  it  public.  I  do  n't  belie?e  in  keep- 
ing efficacious  remedies  secret' 

**Havb  you  got  the  Catechism^  Jkxxt?'  said  a  female  visitor  to  a  little  yellow- 
haired  girl.  'Mamma,'  exclaimed  little  Willik,  'did  /  ever  have  the  OaUchmnf* 
He  thought  it  was  a  new  complaint;  but  it  is  an  old  one,  especially  with  children.' 

<  A  LITTLE  girl,  (some  four  years  old,)  in  one  of  our  Southern  cities,  taking  tea  on  the 
piazza  at  home,  on  a  beautiful  star-lit  evening,  and  contemplating,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  glory  of  the  stars  atul  the  contents  vf  the  auppir-taiU,  asked,  with  childish  urn- 
plicity : 

*  *  PapOy  are  those  stars  God's  candles  to  cat  His  supper  li/f** 

*  It  always  seems  to  mo  that  the  month  commences  wrong  —  that  something  is 
missing — if  the  Kxickebbocker  does  not  come  to  hand  as  usual  at  the  1st  In  the 
'Table,'  I  have  found  some  'cute '  sayings  of  the  ' Little  Folks; '  but  I  do  not  now 
recollect  any  thing  more  original  than  the  manner  in  which  my  little  firo-yearold 
Hattie  thinks  '  God  makes  folks.'  She,  with  her  little  brother  George,  had  reoeired, 
among  other  things,  as  Christmas  and  New- Yearns  presents,  some  little  books,  teaching 
of  the  Creation,  Adam  and  Eve,  etc.,  which  naturally  caused  some  inquiries  to  arise  in 
Hattie's  little  mind,  as  she  has  just  entered  the  'curious  age.'  One  evening  after  tea, 
as  I  was  sitting  by  the  grate,  with  her  on  one  knee  and  Gbobgb  on  the  other,  she  sud : 

* '  Pa,  how  does  God  make  folks  ? ' 

*  •  From  the  dust  of  the  earth,'  I  replied. 

' '  Well,'  she  replied, '  Us  sews  them  inside  out,  and  then  turns  'em ;  do  n*t  Hb  f ' 
' '  No,'  I  told  her ;  but  it  required  considerable  arguing  to  convince  her  that '  iblki ' 
were  not  made  in  the  same  manner  that  she  had  seen  her  Aunt  make  a  doll ;  that  is, 
sewing  them  inside  out,  and  then  turning  them,  and  filling  them  with  '  the  dust  of 
the  earth.' ' 

'  Rev.  Mr.  M ,  an  eminent  Methodist  divine,  residing  in  the  central  part  of  Ohio, 

has  a  married  daughter  living  in  the  town  of  M ,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

She  lately  came  home  on  a  visit,  bringing  her  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  giri,  along 
with  her.  A  quarterly  meeting  had  just  commenced  at  the  time  in  the  fiither's  chorch ; 
and,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  on  Sunday  morning  they  held  a  meeting,  known  in 
common  parlance  as  a  love-feast  The  children  were  not  usually  mnch  at  chureh,  when 
at  home,  being  usually  considertKl  rather  '  bothersome '  on  such  occasions ;  but  an  annt 
of  theirs,  who  was  at  home,  said  they  might  go ;  and  accordingly  thej  were  taken. 
The  youngest  was  a  girl  of  some  two  years  and  a  half;  'smart'  withal,  and  took  quite 
an  interest  in  the  exercises.  After  'love-feast'  there  is  usually  an  interval  before 
preaching,  and  at  this  time  there  was  nothing  'going  on,'  save  the  eoming  in  of  the 
congregation.    The  little  girl,  thinking  this  was  not  right,  whispered : 

* '  Mother,  let 's  sing.' 

'The  mother  quieted  her  for  a  few  moments;  but  the  idea  was  'on  her  mind  and 
would  out'  At  last  she  '  burst  forth '  in  her  infantile  style,  and  song,  in  a  clear 
voice,  a  verse  of  one  of  her  favorite  nursery-hymns,  commencing : 

*  CoxK  to  the  happy  land ! 
Como,  come  away  1  ^  etc 

'  The  wondering  eyes,  and  the  effect  altogether,  can  readily  be  imagined.' 

'  Mt  little  niece  Katie,  a  three-year-old,  is  so  very  funny  sometimes,  that  I  hare 
thought  her  entitled  to  a  nook  in  your  '  Children's  Comer.'  Her  grandmother  aaked 
her,  the  other  day,  among  other  questions  from  the  Catechism,  Who  gave  her  her  daii^^ 
bread?  She  immediately  replied:  *Dod,  gram-ma,  hut  Uncle  Peter  pvtt  tJU  buUerim  iL* 
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*  Like  other  specimens  of  'Young  America,'  she  is  sometimes  rather  troublesome  to 
those  attending  to  necessary  household  duties,  and  is  probably  quite  frequently  admo- 
nished of  it  Uncle  Pbtbb  going  home  the  other  evening,  asked  her  what  she  had  been 
doing  all  day.    *  Oh  T  said  she  quite  carelessly,  '  I  hare  only  been  round  in  the  way  I ' ' 

*  I  HAVB  a  little  *  coon  *  of  a  boy  who  rejoices  in  the  supererogatory  cognomen  of '  Cor- 
poral Bunting/  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  he  is  not  nearly  so  bright  a  specimen  as  I 
think  he  is,  albeit  he  fills  a  large  space  in  the  regions  of  my  best  affections.  He  was 
three  years  old  the  other  day,  on  which  occasion  I  made  him  a  present  of  a  new  cap. 

*  Next  morning  he  met  me  at  the  door,  his  cap  performing  the  double  office  of  cover- 
ing his  little  pate  and  filling  it  at  the  same  time. 

**Well,  Corporal,*  said  I,  *how  does  the  *  Forty-second  flourish  ?  *  Supposing,  of 
course,  the  reference  was  to  the  cap,  he  replied  in  a  very  deprecating  tone :  *  Why,  pa, 
it  an't  9,  forty-second  jUmrifih :  it  *8  a  new  cap!** 

*  One  day  last  summer  in  going  to  my  work,  I  met  a  little  fellow  some  distance  from 
any  house,  whose  general  aspect  attracted  my  attention  toward  him,  as  a  particularly 
distinct  *  sample '  of  *  Young  America.'  He  was  about  the  size  and  build  of  a  plug  of 
<  dog-leg '  tobacco :  his  head  suggested  the  memory  of  an  October  tussock ;  while  his 
face  (0  KnickbrbockbbI)  was  some  sort  of  a  landscape,  done  up  in  free-soil  and  apple- 
butter  : 

*  *  Who  are  you?  *  said  I,  rather  sternly. 

* '  Mb  I '  said  the  little  fillibuster,  trying  to  look  brave :  *  rm  One  of  *£hn  !  —  do  rCt  you 
know  me?^* 

*  A  GENTLEMAN  Setting  out  oue  morning  before  day-break  upon  a  long  ride,  with  a 
youngster  of  six  years,  when  the  stars  began  to  grow  dim  and  disappear  before  the 
rising  sun,  called  his  attention  to  them  and  endeavored  to  explain  '  how  it  was : '  that 
*  the  stars  were  in  the  sky  just  the  same,  only  he  could  n*t  see  them.*  The  little  fellow 
listened  in  amazement,  and  at  length  exclaimed : 

*  *  Well  there  1  —  I  did  n*t  know  tJiat  before  I  I  thought  they  went  in  in  the  day. 
time  I ' ' 

*  My  little  *  shaver,*  of  the  ^Prayer  for  the  Peaches*  has  two  favorite  airs,  upon  which 
he  tries  the  full  strength  of  his  lungs.    One  is  a  hymn  running  thus : 

*  There  Is  a  happy  land, 

Far,  fkr  away ; 
"Where  salnta  in  glory  stand 
Bright,  bright  as  day.^ 

The  other  is  the  late  favorite  negro-song,  *Sawnee  Biver :  *  and  as  they  are  both  at  his 
tongue's  end,  imperceptibly  to  himself  they  glide  one  into  the  other.  At  the  top  of  his 
voice,  he  commences : 

*  'Wat  down  'pon  the  Sawnee  Biver, 

For,  far  away ; 
Where  saints  in  glory  stand, 
Bright,  bright  as  day.' 

Of  course  the  words  are  lengthened  out  to  the  metre,  as  Fanny  Ebxblb  Butlbb  says 
of  the  Methodists'  *  jA-A-A-A-(fol-de-riddle)-coB.' 

*  But  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  hear  with  what  gusto  he  sings  it,  and  the  earn- 
estness shown  in  his  countenance  as  he  works  his  way  through  it 

'  Last  summer  he  came  near  being  drowned  by  dropping  between  a  boat  and  some 
boards  nailed  against  some  spiles,  in  the  water,  and  as  he  came  up  he  clutched  the 
boards,  and  there  sustained  himself  until  the  boat  was  washed  toward  him,  which  be 
climbed  into,  and  then  cried  for  some  one  to  come  and  raise  him  out  of  the  boat,  to  the 
top  of  the  stone  pier,  which  was  too  high  for  him.  A  little  boy  came  to  his  relief,  and 
brought  him  home.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  impress  upon  him  the  good- 
ness of  his  Heavenly  Fathbb  Id  preserving  him  from  a  watery  grave,  by  telliDg  him 
that  it '  was  his  Heavenly  Fathbb  who  made  the  boat  oome  up  to  him.' 
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*  *  No,  he  did  n't,*  he  replied :  *  the  w/cm  washed  it  up  to  me.* 

'  'Yes,'  I  said,  ' it  was  God  who  made  the  wares  wash  it  toward  yon ;  and  it  wis  flie 

good  God  who  sent  my  little  boy  where  He  could  hear  him  cry/ 
<  <  No !  Ub  did  n't,'  he  said  again :  '  The  boy  was  there  all  the  time.' 
'  In  the  case  of  the  peaches,  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  he  saw  a  risible  hand, 

as  it  were ;  but  in  this  last,  merely  the  result  of  accident,  and  so  I  failed  in  conTindng 

him  of  an  overruling  Pbovidbkcb.    Still,  I  could  not  but  be  amused  with  the  natorit 

ness  of  his  replies.' 

'  I  DID  not  observe,  in  my  late  repast  at  your  bountiful '  Editob's  Table  '  any  stories 
about  the  *LitUe  Folk.*  It  cannot  be  because  there  are  no  '  little  folk '  to  talk  abon^  I 
have  reason  to  know  by  the  slffns  on  every  side-walk  where  marbles  can  roll  or  hoops 
turn.    You  will  see  that  it  is  not  because  there  are  no  stories  to  tell,  as  I  proceed. 

*  Not  many  doors  from  my  own,  live  and  play  and  romp  a  robust  boy  and  a  swesl^ 
nervous  little  girl.  Last  summer  they  were  at  play,  when  the  patter  of  rain-drops 
drove  them  to  the  front-porch,  where  they  stood  watching  the  approach  of  the  rain  and 
the  tornado.  Suddenly  came  a  glaring  flash,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  a  terrific 
crash  of  thunder,  which  lighted  up  the  dark  heavens  like  a  blazing  furnace,  and  shook 
the  ground  like  an  earthquake.  Ella  clasped  her  ears  in  her  hands,  and  ran  ■creamiog 
and  frightened  into  the  house,  imploring  Ton  to  follow.  But  Tom  stood  his  groand 
until  he  was  satisfied  with  his  investigation  of  electric  phenomena :  and  going  into  the 
house,  with  a  miniature  Napoleon  air  said  to  his  sister:  'Afore  I  would  be  aftmid, 
Ella  !    'T  would  n't  scare  me,  if  I  was  up  where  they  are  a-shootin*  of  'em  1 ' 

*  Wo  n't  that  little  boy  do  to  go  into  our  noble  navy  some  day?  ' 

*  Not  long  since  a  machine-shop  in  the  Second  Ward  was  struck  by  lightning.  The 
fluid  forced  itself  through  the  whole  shop,  and  surcharged  all  the  iron  and  tools  with 
electricity.  In  fifteen  minutes  there  were  an  hundred  boys  present,  every  one  with  his 
knife  to  be  '  magnetized.'  One  little  fellow,  while  rubbing  his  knife  earnestly  npon  a 
half-melted  saw,  said  to  another  who  was  scrubbing  away  upon  a  file  :  'Job,  this  if 
none  o'  your  boughtcn  'lectricity,  but  the  real  gtnuine  lightnin',  right /root  where  thef 
male  it/'' 

*  Your  stories  of  the  '  little  folks '  have  given  us  all  so  much  pleasure,  that  we  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  telling  you  some  of  their  wonderful  sayings  and  doings  hi 
our  part  of  the  world.  You  will  have  to  consider  us  perfectly  disinterested,  when  we 
inform  you  that  our  otcn  little  people  are  grown  so  large,  that  they  don't  say  any  thing 
remarkable  any  more ;  so  we  have  time  to  be  amused  by  other  folks'  baimt. 

'  Our  minister  and  his  afluirs  come,  of  course,  next  to  our  own,  and  we  treasnre  np 
little  Willie's  sayings.  Dear  little  fellow !  he  is  a  great  pet  with  us  all,  being  the  oaljf 
one.  As  you  have  no  doubt  learned  by  this  time  that  the  last  winter  was  very  cold,  it 
needs  not  to  say  that  Willie  thought  so  too.  Rubbing  his  hands  before  the  fire  one 
Evening,  while  his  mother  was  preparing  him  for  bed,  he  inquired  very  gravely: 
'  *  Mother,  do  you  think  God  '  gets  out '  much,  this  cold  weather? ' 
'  Looking  at  the  sky  very  earnestly  a  few  days  ago,  he  remarked  to  his  &ther  that  be 
'Supposed  Heaven  was  fh<:  t^^p  of  all  out  doors' ' 

*  Not  long  since  a  visitor  by  the  name  of  Wtckopf  was  expected.  Willxb  'wished 
that  he  would  not  come,  for  it  made  him  cough  to  speak  to  hiuL* 

« * '  Cough  ? '    Why,  Willie,  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

« *  Why,  so  it  thfSy  every  time  I  say  it :  it  *s  Wy  —  cough :  thai  makes  mc  oongfa.'  * 
' '  Willie,'  said  I  one  day  when  he  was  visiting  us, '  who  was  the  fint  man  t ' 
« *  Adam,'  he  promptly  answered. 

*  'And  who  was  the  Uitt  man  ?  * 

' '  /  -—  Willie  —  vvjHlf!    I  'm  the  best  man.* '. 

'  Little  Sophie  had  once  upon  a  time  contracted  an  undue  fondness  for  salt  Being 
reproved  for  helping  herself  too  hirgely,  and  told  that  it  would  mnka  htrriflk^dn 
inquired  '  if  it  was  because  it  was  made  of  Lot's  wife.' 
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*  It  rained  one  day  in  torrents  sufficient  to  wash  away  Lot's  wife,  or  freshen  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  same  little  maiden  inquired  whether  'God  was  not  pouring  out  of  a  very 
large  pitcher  now.*  * 

There,  Little  People,  you  may  go  now.  "We  shall  want  to  see  you  agun 
one  of  these  days.  When  we  can  set  a  small  side-table  for  you  next  time, 
we  won't  fail  to  let  you  know.  Good-bye  I  God  bless  you,  dears  I  May  you 
remain  a  blessing  and  a  delight  to  all  who  love  you  best  1  But  if  in  the  mean 
time  the  great  Reaper's  sickle  shall  transplant  any  of  the  fair  young  flowers 
that  have  bloomed  in  our  little  inclosure,  they  will  only  have  been  removed 
to  that  Garden  of  Paradise, 

'  Where  with  day-beams  round  them  playing, 
They  their  Saviour's  face  shall  see. 
And  snail  hear  Him  gently  saying, 
Little  children,  come  to  Hie  r 

And  this  we  say,  because  some  '  small  voices '  that  have  been  heard  —  little 
stammering  tongues,  mis-speaklDg  half-uttered  words  in  these  pages  —  are 
now  silent  for  ever  in  the  grave  I  Yet,  *  Quam  Deus  ama%  moritur  adolescent :' 
*  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young.'  -  -  -  Wb  welcome,  with  very  great 
pleasure,  to  our  pages,  our  umqwhile  correspondent,  *J.  E.  L.  '  whose  some- 
what prolonged  silence  seems  only  to  have  enhanced  her  condensation  of 
thought  and  felicity  of  style : 

^^cattcrcti   ILfa^cs   front   t^e   S.afcf»^^orc. 

*  There  is  no  remark  more  forcibly  true,  than  that  we  are  dU  more  or  lesa  insane ! 
The  littlQ  insanities  of  the  common  head,  which  seem  to  keep  their  proprietors  in 
such  motion  as  their  Creator  designed,  are  merely  amusing.  One  has  an  insanity 
of  horses,  another  of  dress,  a  third  of  flutes  and  fiddles,  and  a  fourth  of  useless 
knowledge  and  elaborate  information ;  and  I  once  knew  a  man  who  had  his  insan- 
ity of  hugs^  who  have  long  since  taken  their  revenge,  by-the-way,  and  made  a  meal 
of  Ujm,  insanity  and  all  1  Intellect  is  the  insanity  of  another:  of  all  the  lunacies  the 
Hercest,  the  most  wasting.  How  the  poor  brain  of  man,  feeble  enough  in  its  best 
estate,  becomes  his  god  I  How  he  worships  the  great  minds  of  humanity,  and 
clasps  to  his  heart  their  glorious  offspring,  revelling  and  shouting  in  their  embrace  I 
How  are  the  flowers  and  the  fields  and  the  shady  retreats  of  common  life  neglected 
and  spumed  in  the  wild  pursuit  of  phantom-light  that  seems  to  illumine  the  world  I 
But  he  sees,  at  last,  that  the  light  is  a  phantom,  after  all ;  and  with  wearied  Acui- 
ties and  sensibilities  morbidly  passionate  and  acute,  with  an  exterior  grown  cold 
and  polished  and  forbidding,  he  finds  too  late  that  the  friends  he  repulsed  in  his 
delirium  are  gone,  the  fiowers  &ded,  and  the  genial  springs  dried  up.  The  future  is 
a  waste,  the  past  is  his  no  more:  like  the  fire- worshipper  of  old,  he  is  destroyed  by 
the  object  of  his  adoration!  The  insanity  of  another  ia  o(  the  heart  The  darling 
lunacy  of  the  high-bom  soul  in  woman  is  to  find  a  home  in  another  heart,  where 
there  shall  be  rest  and  content  for  ever ;  where  all  those  exquisite  and  passionate 
aspirations  with  which  the  overburdened  heart  is  faint,  shall  be  realized  and  satis- 
lied,  not  once  but  for  all  time :  where  the  rich  heart-music  shall  find  its  missing 
chords ;  where  Truth  shall  be  eternal,  and  passion  always  young.  Oh  I  this,  this  is 
the  'pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night'  which  with  passionate 
eagerness  and  superb  will,  she  follows  anywhere,  everywhere.    Reason  may  be 
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taught  the  delusion^  but  she  cannot  g^\e  it  up,  she  wiU  not  not  learn  the  Bad  lenou 
of  the  past,  so  often  read,  so  seldom  understood,  that  'all  the  world  'b  a  stage^  and 
all  its  men  and  women  merely  players : '  she  hopes  that  her  case  may  prore  an 
exception,  and  blindly  risks  her  all  on  that  one  hope !  Some  are  insane  for  wealth, 
and  some  about  patent  medicines ;  but  few  of  us  are  conscious  of  the  real  subject  of 
our  insanity,  so  I  shall  not  expose  myself  by  confessing  what  I  believe  to  be  zmoe, 
but  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  tiie  following  pages  to  discover  it  for  themselveB. 

*  The  month  of  June,  1855,  found  me  at  Lake-GEORGE,  one  of  the  most  beantifol 
spots  on  QoD^s  beautiful  earth,  and  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  that 
delicious  month.  Beautiful  lake  I  Thy  name  is  a  talisman  to  call  up  happy  reveries: 
indeed,  the  hours  I  spent  among  thy  quiet  shades  seem  to  mo  now  more  like  a 
dream  than  a  reality.  I  was  a  child  again,  and  life  looked  bright  to  me.  I  fingot 
that  there  was  suiTering  and  disappointments  and  aching  hearts  in  the  woild,  and 
that  sleepless  nights  and  hours  of  agony  took  the  light  from  bright  eyes  and  the 
roses  from  the  cheek,  and  drove  smflcs  from  the  lips.  I  forgot  all  this,  and  gave 
myself  up  to  the  happy  influences  around  me,  and  my  heart  beat  with  a  new 
life,  and  acknowledged  God's  goodness  in  placing  us  in  a  world  so  beautiftal,  and 
giving  us  the  capacity  for  so  much  enjoyment  We  seemed  to  revel  in  the  sun- 
shine, wo  played  in  the  hay-fields,  and  wandcre'd  through  the  woodsy  climbing 
fences  and  leaping  brooks ;  and  the  wreath  of  glowing  memories  woven  in  those 
bright  hours  will  serve  to  gladden  many  a  future  day,  which  would  else  be  dark 
and  lonely.  When,  weary  and  way-worn,  the  tired  hearty  faint  with  lifb*s  straggle^ 
longs  for  rest,  memory  will  carry  us  back  to  tliose  bright  hours,  and  with  a  sigh  we 
shall  murmur:  *Yes,  we  were  happy  then.' 

'  There  is  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  impress  the  heart  and  make  us  '  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  GrOD,'  as  a  wood-land  walk  in  the  spring-time.  We 
seem  to  realize  His  mighty  power  through  the  miracles  which  are  taking  place 
around  us ;  to  see  the  mighty  oaks  and  stately  pines  waking  from  the  death-like 
sleep  of  winter,  and  clothing  themselves  in  their  fresh  luxuriousness,  and  to  mark 
the  delicate  forest-flowers  springing  from  the  moss  and  dead  leaves  at  their  rooti^  and 
filling  the  air  with  tlieir  delicious  fragrance ;  and  the  httle  brooks  that  dance  along 
so  merrily,  with  a  joyous,  exultant  sound,  as  though  they  rejoiced  in  the  return  of 
spring,  and  welcomed  the  glad  sunshine  again.  But  the  woods  around  Lake- 
Geouge  possessed  an  additional  charm  from  their  historical,  and  I  might  almost  say 
classical  associations.  It  was  easy  to  fancy  the  time  when  the  forests  through  wbiclt 
we  wandered  were  the  scene  of  strife  and  bloodshed;  when  tlie  war-whoop  of  the 
savage  rang  through  the  valleys  and  echoed  among  the  liilLa,  and  their  deadly 
tomaliawks  gleamed  amid  the  dark  shadows  of  the  stately  pine-trees,  and  their  un- 
erring arrows  flew  among  the  thick  branches  I  But  when  gazing  on  that  peaceAil 
lake  such  thoughts  were  quickly  banished,  and  more  poaceAil  scenes  arose  to  the 
mind's  eye.  In  one  direction  the  light  canoe  of  the  Indian  lover  is  darting  swiftly 
across  its  clear  surface  to  bear  him  to  a  twilight  meeting  with  some  dark-eyed 
maiden  of  his  tribe.  In  another  an  aged  chief  is  slowly  paddling  homeward  his 
frail  vessel  heavily  laden  with  the  beautiful  speckled  trout,  which  he  has  taken 
from  the  cold,  deep  waters  of  tl^  lake  same  miles  away.  The  smoke  of  the  camp- 
fires  is  rising  at  mtorvals  along  the  shore,  and  the  squaws  are  busy  preparing  the 
maize  and  venison  for  the  evening  meal.  Children  are  playing  upon  Uie  sands,  and 
tlie  sweet  voices  of  tlio  maidens  are  borne  to  us  on  the  breeze.  Such  were  the  sceosB 
which  my  fancy  best  loved  to  picture  when  gazing  on  thee,  beautiful  Horioon  I 

'  But  let  me  turn  from  those  imaginary  scenes  to  the  happy  realiljy  on  which  I  to 
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love  to  dwell  Those  horse-back  rides  in  the  beautiful  spring-time  I  With  what 
light  hearts  we  mounted  and  gallopped  away  over  hill  and  valley,  and  the  soft 
south  wind  came  to  us,  bearing  the  delicious  perfumes  of  the  apple-blossoms,  and 
bringing  health  and  happiness  with  every  breath.  Then  those  glorious  moon-light 
nights  when  wo  used  to  glide  in  silent  happiness,  each  vTrapped  in  our  own  rever- 
ies, and  dreaming  our  own  dreams,  and  building  castles  in  the  air,  which  had 
nothing  but  love  and  moon-light  for  their  foundation  I  Sometimes  we  were  gay, 
and  said  saucy  things  to  Mistress  Echo  and  each  other;  listened  to  the  chorus  of  • 
frogs,  which  we  fancied  a  serenade  for  our  especial  benefit,  and  tried  to  imitate  the 
deep  base  notes  of  the  leader.  Never  was  a  party  better  suited  to  each  other  than 
we  were ;  we  always  seemed  to  be  moved  by  the  same  impulses,  aud  inclined  for 
the  same  amusements.  Sometimes  we  walked  by  moon-light,  and  one  evening  we 
visited  a  fall,  about  a  mile  from  the  Lake-House.  It  was  a  delicious  night,  and 
the  air  was  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  the  locust-blossoms  which  hung  in  rich 
clusters  over  our  pathway;  we  laughed  and  chatted  merrily  by  the  way,  till  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  &lls,  when  there  was  a  universal  exclamation  of  delight  and 
astonishment  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud :  the  moon  directly  over-head,  and 
its  clear,  pale  light  shining  on  the  water  made  it  look  like  liquid  silver,  as  it  dashed 
impetuously  over  the  black  rocks  and  sought  the  deep  gorge  beneath,  and  went 
struggling  on  through  its  stony  channel  till  its  restless  waters  were  merged  in  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  lake.  Long  we  sat  beneath  those  venerable  pine-trees,  and  our 
hearts  were  filled  with  love  and  thankfulness,  and  we  spake  one  to  the  other  in 
gentle  whispers,  as  though  we  feared  the  sound  of  our  voices  might  break  the 
spell  of  enchantment  and  beauty  which  seemed  to  hang  around  the  spot. 

'  In  the  fresh  bright  morning  we  would  wander  off"  with  books,  and  sought  the 
cool  shades  near  some  of  the  beautiful  little  streams  with  which  the  neighborhood 
abounds ;  but  the  books  we  brought  were  sadly  neglected,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  us  to  search  for  any  'in  the  running  brooks,'  nor  to  look  for  'tongues  in  the 
trees,'  being  abundantly  suppUed  already ;  but  we  did  find  '  good  in  every  thmg.' 
The  days  were  not  half  long  enough  for  our  projects  of  pleasure,  and  we  were  never 
tired  with  being  happy.  But  a  dark  cloud  came  to  mar  this  happiness :  we  must 
parti 

'  Are  not  those  words  the  saddest  in  our  language  7  Have  they  not  rung  the 
death-knell  to  the  hopes  of  many?  To  part  from  one  we  love  though  but  for  a 
day,  will  throw  a  shadow  on  the  heart;  but  who  shall  paint  the  anguish  when  the 
parting  is  for  years ;  when  we  feel  that  the  best  proof  we  can  give  of  our  affection 
is  to  bear  the  parting  bravely,  and  seem  to  break  lightly  the  ties  it  tears  our  hearts 
to  sever ;  when  no  tear  must  stain  the  eye-lid,  and  no  sigh  give  the  struggling 
soul  relief;  when  we  must  cheer  him  by  a  show  of  courage  we  httle  feel,  and 
speak  hopefully  of  the  future  when  our  hearts  seem  like  to  break  I  But  our  part- 
ing at  Lake-G£0R6£  was  not  so  serious  or  so  sad  a  one,  for  we  looked  forward  to  a 
speedy  reiinion ;  yet  it  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  spirits  of  us  all.  On  the  morning  of 
our  departure,  Nature  seemed  to  put  on  her  sweetest  smiles  to  bid  ua  fSsu-ewell ; 
but  the  sun-shine  failed  to  cheer  us,  and  the  sougs  of  the  little  birds  but  made  our 
hearts  the  sadder.  The  dear  old  Lake-House  looked  so  old-fashioned  and  com- 
fortable, and  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  it  as  long  as  it  was  in  sight,  and  I  won- 
dered if  I  should  ever  see  it  agaiu,  and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances.  The  lake 
appeared  more  lovely  than  ever :  but  perhaps  it  was  the  tears  which  glistened  in 
my  own  eye  that  made  it  look  so  dazzling.  The  little  steamer  dashed  swiftly 
along,  and  as  we  passed  '  Diamond  Island,'  we  looked  at  each  other  and  thought 
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of  tho  happy  day  we  had  spent  there ;  but  none  of  us  spoke  of  it,  but  each  one 
tried  to  appear  cheerful  and  pretended  to  enjoy  the  sail ;  but  our  exclamations  of 
delight  were  quite  forced,  and  we  gazed  absently  at  our  own  reflecUons  in  the 
water ;  and  as  if  to  add  to  our  depression,  there  were  a  party  of  country-people 
who  persisted  in  singing,  *  Happy  are  we,  darkies  so  gay  I  *  We  did  n^t  know  aboat 
the  darkies,  but  wo  knew  some  white  folks  tliat  were  sad  enough.  The  little 
steamer  reached  her  dock ;  we  mounted  to  the  top  of  a  stage-coach,  took  one  last 
.  look  at  dear  Lako-GEORGE,  and  were  whirled  away  as  fast  as  four  horses  could 
carry  us  to  Old  Fort  Ti.  a  x.  ii.' 


We  consider  the  following  k  Model  Certificate  of  Moral  Character.  It  jm^ 
we  are  assured,  the  exact  examination  of  a  law-student  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  practise  as  attorney  and  counsellor  in  the  courts  of  this  State,  which 
recently  took  place  : 

'  Examiner  :  *  When  was  the  code  of  procedure  adopted  ? ' 

'Student:  *  In  1848/ 

'  Examines  :  *  What  object  was  it  designed  to  effect  ? ' 

*  Student  :  '  It  was  intended  to  simplify  and  abridge  the  practice,  pleadings,  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  of  this  State/ 

*  Examines  :  *  Has  it  effected  that  object  ? ' 
'Student:  *No,Sir-r-r!  I  do  nH  think  it  has  !  * 

*  ExAMiNEU :  '  Hare  yon  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  t ' 

'Student  :  '  Yes,  Sir;  I  have  a  taihr't  bill,  which  it  receipted^  in  my  podeL' 
' Examiner :  'You '11  pass ! ' ' 


*  Apropos  to  the  Little  Ones*  department  of  your  very  companionable  Uagaane,  may 
I  send  you  the  following  definition  by  a  very  little  niece  of  mine,  which  strikei  me  u 
being  at  least  as  accurate  as  that  by  the  excellent  Doctor  Johnson,  desGribing  a  mome 

as  '  a  small  active  animal  with  a  tail '  ?    Aunt  E ,  being  in  Michigan  last  sommer, 

expressed  to  Miss  Jennie's  papa  a  desire  to  sec  a  '  blue  racer*  or  a  'blow  saake^'  era 
Massasauga,  or  some  other  specimen  of  that  interesting  class  for  which  Michigan  was 
once  (not  now,  ihei/  say)  quite  famous.  Miss  Jennie,  supposing  that  Auntie  bad  no 
idea  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  any  snake  whatever,  and  having  a  talent  for  giTiDg 
information,  uplifted  her  small  voice  with :  '  Why !  Do  n't  you  know  what  a  snake  iif 
Auntie  ?  /t*8  a  thiug  that '«  tail  all  ifte  way  up  to  its  7tead.*  * 

Does  nV  that '  read  snaky  ? '  -  •  -  The  familiar  names  of  the  noble  dogs 
mentioned  in  the  subjoined  communication,  from  a  Kentucky  correspondenti 
will  recall  to  the  reader's  recollection  the  stirring  sketch  of  *A  Pantfter-nunt! 
from  the  same  writer,  published  some  months  since  in  these  pages,  and  whidi 
travelled  the  rounds  of  the  press  thronghont  the  Union.  '  The  Death  of  the 
Big  Bucl',^  wc  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  predict,  will  experience  a  similar  fate: 

'To-dat  we  chased  the  'Bio  Buck'  whose  death  was  so  unfortunately  delayed  hf 
my  Pantber-Hunt  and  the  loss  of  Medora.  Long  before  the  sun  had  gilded  the  top* 
most  brunches  of  the  lofty  cotton-woods,  my  horn  had  waked  the  stillness  of  the  sleep* 
ing  morn  with  the  echoes  of '  In  the  wild  chamois  track  at  the  breaking  of  mom;'  tad 
the  music  which  rose  from  the  canine  choir  was  such  as  the  ears  of  the  dty-bnd 
exquisite  never  listened  to ;  and  to  ;/t^,  the  most  thrilling  harmony  that  ever  stedcd 
the  nerves  or  waked  the  enthusiasm  of  a  hunter's  pride.  My  wounds  were  ttntSn^ 
healed ;  and  once  more  in  the  saddle  with  'Alf  '  bounding  beneath  me,  aa  if  be  i 
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the  cominp:  chase,  I  felt  as  if  his  steed  and  rifle  were  the  only  loves  a  true-hearted 
hunter  could  cherish ;  and  with  a  jojous  *  Halloo ! '  I  joined  the  party  who  awaited  me. 

'  We  numbered  some  ten  or  twelve,  each  well  versed  in  the  woodsman^s  craft,  except 
a  cousin  from  the  North,  whose  lack  of  skill  with  the  rifle  had  furnished  me  much 
amusement  during  my  temporary  confinement.  He  had  sworn,  however,  that  the 
'Bio  Buck'  should  not  fall  by  my  rifle ;  and  with  many  a  bantering  jest  at  his  expense, 
we  entered  the  woods,  *  striking  *  for  the  bank  of  a  distant  lake.  I  have  always  detested 
the  tardy  and  uncertain  mode  of  shooting  on  the  stand ;  and  knowing  <Alp*s  endurance 
and  speed,  I  assumed  the  arduous  oflBce  of  'driver*  for  the  day.  Giving  the  party 
ample  time  to  reach  their  stands,  I  slowly  entered  the  wood  where  the  stag  was  usually 
to  be  found,  '  and  deep  his  mid-night  lair  had  made '  amid  the  dew-covered  leaves  of  a 
dense  thicket. 

*  For  the  first  time  I  took  out  'Lina,*  whom  (possessing,  as  she  does,  great  beauty  and 
faultless  proportions)  I  found  as  true  and  fearless  as  her  lovely  namesake.  Still  I 
missed  *  Beauty;  '  and  *  Croat*  and  *  Wabbiob  *  seemed  as  if  they,  too,  felt  her  loss. 
The  '  rosy-fingered  daughter  of  the  day  *  just  crimsoning  the  distant  East,  reminded 
me  forcibly  of  the  lines  in  '  Lara  :  * 

*  NiGirr  wanes :  the  vapors  round  the  monntains  curled, 
Melt  Into  morn,  and  light  awakes  the  world.' 

'But  I  had  no  time  for  reverie.  'Croat*  raised  his  ears  and  gave  vent  to  his^Iow, 
peculiar  whine,  preparatory  to  opening  on  the  trail.  Till  then  I  had  kept  all  the  dogs 
close  in ;  but  with  a  subdued  '  Hark  away  I  *  I  sent  them  cautiously  into  the  thicket. 
'  LiNA,*  however,  was  young  and  rash,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  heard  her  give  tongue 
not  twenty  paces  in  my  front,  and  'with  one  brave  bound*  the  'Bio  Buck*  dashed 
across  the  path,  with  the  whole  pack  yelling  in  view.  Involuntarily  I  threw  my  rifle 
to  my  shoulder ;  but  before  I  cast  a  glance  along  the  glittering  barrel,  I  remembered 
that  one  shot  might  spoil  the  chase ;  for  at  that  distance,  the  crack  of  my  rifle  was  cer- 
tain death. 

'Slinging  the  weapon  to  its  place,  I  followed  in  pursuit:  '  torrents  less  rapid  and  less 
rash.*  Those  who  are  calmly  seated  in  their  rooms,  may  wonder  at  the  fool-hardiness 
of  dashing  at  full  speed  through  a  tangled  wilderness,  at  the  tail  of  a  pack  of  hounds ; 
but  to  one  who  has  felt  the  thrilling  madness  of  the  chase,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise 
for  the  hunter  to  '  tempt  death  in  a  thousand  forms.*  The  wild  music  of  the  hounds, 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  cheering  of  my  voice  and  horn,  recalled  Scott*8  descrip- 
tion of  the  chase,  when, 

'  With  bark  and  horn  and  load  halloo, 
No  rest  Benvolrllch*8  echoes  knew.* 

With  every  nerve  strained,  on  we  flew  rather  than  ran,  for  more  than  half-an-hoor. 
The  'Buck'  had  headed  for  the  lake,  which,  if  once  reached,  would  afford  him  refuge 
at  another  time.  It  was  his  invariable  custom  to  plunge  from  the  bluflf  into  the  water, 
and  swimming  with  only  his  nose  above  the  surface,  seek  an  island  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  where  he  had  hitherto  been  perfectly  secure ;  as,  beside  the 
island  being  a  resort  for  the  most  dangerous  animals  of  the  swamps,  we  had  no  boat 
nearer  than  the  river,  a  distance  of  some  ten  miles  or  more. 

'As  we  neared  the  lake,  the  '  Buck  '  now  nearly  a  half-mile  in  advance  of  me,  I  heard 
the  report  of  my  father's  rifle,  but  waited  in  vain  for  the  joyous  'tra-la-la  —  la-la-a-a* 
to  echo  through  the  woods,  the  death-knell  of  many  a  gallant  but  ill-fated  stag.  Reining 
my  horse,  I  waited  for  the  next  shot  to  tell  the  course  the  stag  had  taken.  In  a  moment 
more  it  came :  the  contrast  between  the  echoing  sound  of  the  heavy  German  bore  and 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  backwoods*  rifle,  told  me  that  the  'Buck*  had  passed  the  two 
best  shots  of  the  party,  and  from  hearing  no  death-note,  that  he  passed  at  lightning 
speed,  heading  for  the  lake  at  the  point  where  my  cousin  was  on  the  stand.  In  a  mo- 
ment my  purpose  was  formed  —  striking  into  a  bridle-path  which  emerged  at  the  same 
point  as  the  course  the  deer  pursued,  I  called  upon  'Alp  '  for  a  burst  of  speed  and 
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endurance,  which,  as  I  had  never  before  called  on  him  in  rain,  I  felt  woald  gire  me 
one  more  chance  to  win  the  honors  of  the  daj.  Gallantly  did  the  noble  hone  mpond, 
and  fleet  as  if  just  from  his  stall,  he  bore  me  onward  at  a  fearful  pace. 

'  The  lake  was  in  sight,  and  still  no  sound  from  mj  cousin's  rifle.  At  laat  it  euM^ 
not  two  hundred  yards  in  my  front,  but  not  till  I  heard  the  '  Buck  '  onshing  throogh 
the  underwood,  with  the  two  old  dogs  and  '  Lixa  '  at  his  heels.  With  a  feeling  of  joy  I 
marked  the  shot  as  inefiectual,  and  with  a  shout  of  triumph  secure  in  my  aim,  I  threw 
my  weapon  to  my  shoulder.  We  were  both  at  full  speed  approaching  at  right  angles 
when,  just  as  the  deer  leaped  into  the  open  space  surrounding  the  lake,  I  cast  a  hasty 
glance  along  the  barrel,  and  touched  the  trigger.  The  report  rang  throogfa  the  woods 
but  the  splash  in  the  water  told  me  the  '  Buck  '  was  untouched.  My  cousin  tauntingly 
cried  out :  <  Who  missed  that  fire,  eh  ? '  and  burst  into  a  mocking  langh.  He  had 
drawn  my  balls  while  I  was  saddling  'Alp.'  Comprehending  at  once  the  position  of 
matters,  I  threw  my  rifle  on  the  turf,  and  wheeled  'Alp  '  for  the  bluff. 

'  Without  one  swerve  he  plunged  into  the  lake.  I  heard  the  Toiccs  of  my  &lher  and 
the  others  calling  me  back  —  telling  me  it  was  madness  to  follow  the  deer  to  the 
island  —  but  that  laugh  was  ringing  through  my  brain,  and  I  thought,  too,  shall  Lnri 
be  told  that  I  shrank  from  the  chase  the  moment  it  became  perilous;  and  had  certain 
death  stared  me  in  the  face,  still  I  had  kept  on.  The  two  old  dogs, '  Ceoat  *  and '  Wai- 
RiOB,'  and  '  LixA  *  had  followed  me,  the  others  having  obeyed  the  call  firom  shore.  As 
'Alp  '.  breasted  the  waves,  I  thought  of  my  condition.  My  revolvers  at  the  holstos 
had  become  wetted  at  the  first  plunge,  and  with  considerable  anxiety  I  felt  for  a  single- 
barrelled  '  Derringeb,'  which  I  carried  in  my  bosom  —  a  weapon,  by  the  way,  which 
has  turned  '  right  side  up  with  care '  in  more  than  one  emergency.  It  was  diy,  and 
with  this  as  my  only  arm,  except  my  knife,  I  pushed  for  the  island.  It  seemed  an  age 
till  we  ncared  its  shore,  but  at  last  'Alp  '  sprang  upon  the  sands  and  dashed  the  glit- 
tering drops  from  his  panting  sides.  Urging  the  now  exhausted  dogs  with  horn  and 
voice,  I  followed  the  stag,  who  had  reached  the  island  but  a  few  moments  before  me, 
with  my  only  pistol  grasped  in  my  right  hand  and  my  Bowie -knife  clutched  between 
my  teeUi.  In  a  few  moments  I  heard  the  dogs  at  bay,  and  the  shrill,  angry  whistle  ss 
the  '  Buck  '  charged  on  them.  A  few  leaps  brought  us  to  the  shore,  where  he  still  baf- 
fled the  attacks  of  the  hounds.  When  he  saw  me,  he  dashed  at  full  speed  upon  us, 
with  his  head  lowered  and  his  sharp  antlers  bristling  on  his  fh>ntlet  'Alp  '  reared 
and  swerved  from  the  shock,  and  the  report  of  my  '  Dbrringbr  *  echoed  as  the  death- 
knell  of  the  gallant  'Buck.'  The  ball  had  entered  his  right  eye,  my  invsriaUe  shot, 
and  with  one  bound  he  fell  dead  upon  the  sands. 

'  Throwing  myself  from  the  saddle,  I  loosed  'Alp's  girihs,  washed  oat  Ids  month, 
and  lay  down  to  rest  my  own  wearied  limbs  where  none  but  the  hardiest  hunter  had 
ever  trod.  All  around  me  I  heard  the  hissings  of  the  water-moccasin  and  rattle- 
snake, while  in  the  wood  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  panther  and  the  sharp  baik  of  the 
wolf  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  restrain  my  exhausted  dogs  fhun  rushing 
to  certain  death.  At  length,  when  the  energies  of  the  animals  were  recuperated,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  young  sapling  I  placed  the  '  Buck  '  upon  the  croup  of  my  ssddle, 
and  winding  my  horn  to  cheer  the  anxious  party  on  the  shore,  struck  out  for  the  near- 
est land.  •  •  •  •  We  reached  it,  and  the  flesh  of  the 'Bio  Buck' hangs  fhmi  our 
cabin  rafters,  and  his  hide  and  antlers  wait  the  next  boat  to  be  sent  to  Kentucky.  Bat 
here  comes  my  boy  with  his  nightly  report  of  horses  and  hounds.  '  Well,  Jonsr,  how's 
'Alp  '  to-night  ? '  'An't  nothing  't  all  the  matter  with  him.  Mass  Feaztk  —  he 's  y^  as 
slick  as  a  mole-skin,  and  jus  the  best  piece  of  horse-flesh  in  dis  StatOt  All  dem  dogs 
took  der  mush  'cept  dat  black  pup  of  old  Mass.'  By  the  way,  as  apology  fbr  Joior's 
eulogy  upon  'Alp,'  he  has  great  State  pride,  and  believes  nothing  equal  to  the  Kentucky 
bom.  Well,  I  '11  take  Joiix's  word  this  time  without  a  personal  inspectioii,  and  after 
an  exciting  day  will  woo  the  soft  embrace  of  the  drowsy  god,  exolaiming  with  the 
doughty  squire  of  Don  Quixote,  '  Blessed  is  the  man  who  invented  sleep.'  w. 

^Plantation  onthe  MU^Utippi,  Nat€mh«r,^ 
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Very  glad  should  we  have  been  to  do  full  justice  to  the  Exhibition  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design^  for  the  present  year  :  but  with  all  our  efforts 
we  have  only  been  enabled  to  visit  the  collection  twice :  so  that  our  exami- 
nation of  the  pictures  has  necessarily  been  but  cursory.  Our  fair  and  compe- 
tent correspondent  *  J.  K.  L.,'  has  been  more  fortunate,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following : 

*  My  Dear  Me.  Clabk  :  I  do  not  pretend  to  set  myself  up  for  much  of  a  critic,  but 
hare  tried  my  *  'prentice  hand '  on  the  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Design :  and  if  the 
following  remarks  meet  with  your  approbation,  please  give  them  a  place  in  your  pages. 

*The  first  picture  that  attracted  my  attention  as  I  entered  the  large  room,  was  *  Lit- 
tle Red  Biding-Hood  : '  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  face  was  too  old,  and  expressed 
too  much  sagacity,  for  one  who  was  as  easily  deceived  as  the  nursery-tale  tells  us  she  was 
by  the  wolf;  and  she  do  n't  look  as  if  she  ever  said,  *  Grand-ma,  what  big  eyes  you  've 
got ! '  or  could  ever  have  been  persuaded  to  part  with  her  pot  of  butter.  The  head  is 
certainly  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  body,  for  a  child.  I  hope  Mr.  Peel  won't  feel 
inclined  to  eat  ine  up  for  my  remarks ! 

*  Just  below  is  a  'Seem  in  Wales^  a  very  pretty  sketch ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  atmo- 
sphere, which  very  much  detracts  from  it,  and  the  road  has  the  very  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  leading  nowhere^  though  it  is  as  steep  as  the  side  of  a  house ! 

*  I  shall  make  no  remarks  upon  No.  20,  *  Going  to  School,*  by  Jerome  Thompson,  as  I 
am  sure  it  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  true  art;  but  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  consider  it  by  any  means  one  of  his  best  pictures,  and  certainly  not  equal 
to  *  The  Apple- Gathering*  he  finished  a  short  time  since,  and  which  I  perceive  you 
have  seen  at  his  studio. 

*  Number  33,  *  SettUn</  the  President,*  is  by  A.  F.  Tait,  and  has  a  peculiar  interest  for 
me,  as  the  sketch  was  taken  at  Chateaugay  Lake,  and  near  *Oamp  Comfort,*  the  scene 
of  my  hunting  exploits,  where  I  hilled  that  deer,  and  wrote  my  letters  to  you ! 

*  Number  57,  A  Landscape  by  Hubbard.  The  fore-ground  is  excellent,  but  the  moun- 
tains look  hard  and  leady.  * 

*  43,  *  ^  Synibol,*  by  Durand,  I  was  perfectly  fascinated  with,  and  could  have  gazed  on 
it  for  hours :  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  is  exquisite. 

*74,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  D.  Huntington,  looks  as  though  the  dress  was  made  out 
of  a  damask  table-cloth,  instead  of  white  satin. 

*  84,  The  Jlead  of  a  Scotch  Tenner,  by  Hats,  and  *RaWU-IIunting*  by  the  same  art- 
ist, are  both  excellent :  so  life-like  and  spirited  that  one  feels  inclined  to  say : 

*  Hark  I  hark !  hear  the  dogs  bark  I  * 

*  80,  *  The  You7i^  TTuslmnSa  First  Marketing*  is  quite  a  comical  thing;  but  it  strikes 
me  that  his  head  is  most  enormously  large,  and  quite  out  of  proportion  with  his  body: 
and  as  for  *  Tlie  Young  Wife*  in  No.  94,  she  looks  like  an  old  maid  who  might  have 
been  in  a  great  many  stews  before. 

*  Falstafp,  by  C.  L.  Elliott,  is  excellent.  He  looks  as  though  he  were  just  saying,  *  I 
desire  more  acquaintance  of  you,'  as  it  were  of  *  good  Master  Cobwebb.'  A  contemporary, 
^Tlie  Criterion,^  speaking  of  Elliott's  full-length  picture  of  Ex-Governor  Hunt,  says, 
with  perfect  justice: 

'  It  Is  a  vigorons  portrait :  very  true,  not  only  to  the  features,  but  the  natural  language  of  the  sub- 
ject It  gives  us  not  onlv  the  form,  but  the  very  air  of  the  man.  How  much  better  ^*id  is  this 
rtgiire  than  the  average  of  full-lengths  In  the  City  Hall  I  Elliott  Is  no  experimental  limner ;  he 
has  a  strong,  true  tonch,  an  admirable  sense  of  color,  always  reliable,  ever  at  command.  This  por- 
trait is  the  man  himself;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  perfect  illustration  of  American  life  —  with  hat, 
coat,  and  cane  — firm  on  his  feet,  confident,  and  going  gomewhere  —  the  epitome  of  a  progressive, 
locomotive  race,  born  for  ofBce  and  action  I  A  very  clear  specimen  of  this  artist's  success  In  fhncj 
portraiture,  of  which  we  do  not  remember  another  example,  Is  the  little  picture  of  Falstaff  I 
What  an  incarnation  of  Jolly  epicurism !    How  complacently  his  hand  rests  on  the  distended 
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paanch.  as  if  Indicating  tho  seat  of  tho  soul :  what  animal  doltght  in  tho  eve,  whtt  thoroufh  hb- 
soal  philosophy  in  tho  whole  expression  I    The  coloring,  too,  is  In  Eluot  a  best  i 


*  Number  125,  is  a  beautiful  scene  in'tbe  Franconia  Mountains:  the  effect  ii  fine,  Imt 
I  think  it  would  hare  been  heightened  by  more  careful  finishing  of  the  fore-ground. 

'Number  131,  *  Tlie  Grape-Gatherer^*  by  Huntixqton,  is  an  exquisite  little  things 
and  80  is  *  Mount  Washin^n,*  by  A.  D.  SnArrucK. 

'I  must  not  omit  to  mention  *The  Hapjnj  Favulyy  Quail  and  Young,  by  Tait,  which 
pleased  me  as  much  as  any  thing  in  the  Exhibition.  And  now  I  think  this  artide  quite 
long  enough  for  a  first  attempt:  and  although  I  make  no  pretensions  to  be  a  judges  I 
think  all  will  allow  that  I  hare  '  naught  extenuated,  or  set  down  aught  in  malice.' ' 

More  anon  of  the  collection.  -  -  -  Subsections  of  Gossip  upon  the 
following  subjects,  although  prepared,  are  unavoidably  omitted  until  onr 
next,  in  order  to  save  the  California  mails  of  the  twentieth  of  April: 
Death  of  ^Ir.  Joseph  Curtis:  Visit  to  the  Cedar- ware  Steam-machinoj 
Establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Storms  at  Njack,  Rockland  county :  Death 
of  Mr.  James  II.  Bennoch,  at  Piermont:  The  Rockland  County  Female 
Institute :  *  Music  and  Musicians : '  *  The  Lost  Hunter,'  a  Novel :  T.  Buchajmh 
Reed^s  New  Pastoral :  with  several  other  smaller  firagments,  all  of  which, 
in  their  order,  exceeded  the  allotted  space  of  our  pages.  Our  readers  don't 
know  how  very  reluctantly  we  write  this.  -  -  -  Wb  were  *  King-Fish '  on 
the  Tappaan-Zce  this  spring.  John  Voorhees,  that  well-known  and  indefiitigft- 
ble  fisherman  and  clever  fellow,  in  his  beautiful  sheltered  nook  at  Sotedex's 
Landing,  opposite  Dobbs*  Ferry,  caught  for  us  the  first  shad  of  the  season: 
except  one  rousing  big  specimen,  which  strayed  up  the  Hudson  as  early  as 
the  first  day  of  January !  But  oun  was  a  beauty :  and  a  sweeter  fish  was 
never  tasted.  How  good  they  are^  out  of  the  running-water  reflervw  where 
John  keeps  them  I  Talk  of  a  shad  'bought  in  market'  in  oomparison! 
Pshaw ! 


'The  WoiiKs  of  Charles  Lamb/  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  the  late  Sergeant  Tal- 
FOURD,  arc  before  lis,  from  tho  press  of  the  Urotugbs  Uabpbb.  '  Hcmiehold  Wordi,* 
ore  his  writings  now,  to  millions  of  delighted  readers.  Let  us  repeat  here  what  was 
written  in  the  opening  number  of  the  OWijwd'uuui  Puperf,  in  the  KxiCKBRBOCKaa  for 
Ma]*ch,  isoo :  *  I  hope  you  hinw  Lamb,  reader,  in  that  fond  acqaaintanoe  which  aalhor* 
ship  establishes  between  a  writer  and  his  admirers.  What  an  essayist  was  he!~ 
how  shrewd  in  observation  ;  how  discriminative  of  the  burlesque ;  how  quaint,  jet 
melodious  in  diction  —  in  expression  how  varied !  Who  ever  rose  from  his  pages  with- 
out brighter  thoughts  and  softer  feelings  ?  If  any  one,  let  him  distrust  his  heart,  and 
acquire  new  perceptions ;  for  in  any  sense,  H  were  better  he  should  hare  no  percep- 
tions, than  to  be  in  the  possession  of  qualities  that  cannot  enable  him  to  discern  the 
merits  of  Lamb  ;  the  contemplative  graduate  of  'Cnnisr's,  at  Oxford,  who  could  fling 
the  lustre  of  his  serene  ond  goodly  mind  over  every  object :  who  trailed  the  JliHteij 
vituH  of  Pit^tri/  ahhtj  the  furuvtl  ivalk's  of  Prouc^  until  the  mfne  brightened  like  a  ^rdeik 
to  i/n'  vi.f'on,  and  thf  air  was  rcdohnt  nfccMial  iMlort,  When  will  his  place  be  filkd 
again?  What  hand  may  renew  the  leaves  of  *Elia/  fresher  and  greener  than  the 
leaves  of  spring?  I  JL'ar  me,  none!  How  fine  a  scholar,  too,  was  he  I  None  of  yoor 
plodding  qiiotors  of  Greek  and  Latin,  with  sentences  longer  than  the  longest  Alexan- 
drian, and  a  style  rougher  than  the  wave  by  Charybdis :  but  clear  as  the  sky  of  Hay, 
and  smooth  as  the  susurrations  of  a  stream  in  Eden.    Ho  made  the  best  sourcei  of  our 
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language  his  study  and  his  enjoyment  He  walked  with  the  god-like  spirits  of  old  Eng- 
lish literature,  like  a  compeer  among  his  fellows ;  he  sat  him  down  beneath  the  royal 
and  purple  shadows  of  their  mighty  mantles,  and  ate  of  the  manna  which  descended 
around.  How  numerous  and  how  worthy  were  his  intellectual  companions  I  Shak- 
SPBARB  was  his  bosom-friend ;  and  with  Chaucer,  Sydney,  Warwick,  Spenser,  Over- 
bury,  Brown,  and  Walton,  he  '  strayed  among  the  fields,  hearing  as  it  were  the  voice 
of  OoD.'  *  A  portrait  of  Laud,  reading  by  candle-light '  books  which  are  books,*  and  not 
merely  *  books  in  books'  clothing,'  fronts  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume. 


Vtfo  iPuMtcationK :   Srt.NotUts,  Etc. 

*  A  New  Flower  for  Children.  —  We  had  rather  be  the  author  of  one  such  book  as 
this,  than  of  many  a  one  we  could  name,  written  for  older  persons,  and  in  a  more 
pretentious  style.  There  is  more  truth,  more  nature,  more  poetry,  more  feeling, 
in  it  than  in  half  the  poems  that  were  ever  written.  That  author  has  genius  of 
no  common  stamp,  who  can  so  step  out  from  himself,  as  to  feel  and  talk  to  children 
like  a  child.  Not  with  a  childish  un-wisdom,  nor  strictly  in  a  child's  idiom ;  but  like 
a  child  in  simplicity  of  thought  and  language,  in  truthfulness  to  nature,  and  in  purity 
of  heart.  Blessings  on  thee,  Maria  Child  !  For  thou  hast  done  this,  and  more.  There 
is  in  thee  that  which  children  will  not  only  love,  but  seek  after  and  imitate.  Not  con- 
sciously, but  in  a  far  better  and  surer  way.  We  have  no  fears  for  the  moral  safety  of 
any  child  who  has  an  abundance  of  books  to  read  like  this  '  New  Flower,'  and  is  reason- 
ably free  of  the  baleful  influence  of  parental  mis-direction.  It  is  the  tuition  of  the  heart 
that  is  more  needed  now.  And  thank  God  !  with  such  writers  as  Dickens,  Hawthorne, 
*  Peter  Parley,'  Abbott,  and  L.  Maria  Child  engaged  in  labors,  more  or  less  frequent, 
so  successfully  directed,  they  are  likely  to  find  the  sustenance  their  budding  natures 
crave.  As  the  stories,  in  this  little  volume,  are  uniformly  good,  in  style  and  senti- 
ment and  fitness,  we  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  selection,  as  a  sample  of  the 
style. 

*  Men  and  Women,'  by  Robert  Browning,  has  been  issued  by  Ticknor  and  Fields. 
We  have  esteemed  friends  and  correspondents,  who  themselves  write  simply  and  well, 
and  touch  the  popular  mind,  and  win  the  popular  heart,  who  profess  to  admire  the 
poetry  of  the  Brownings.  When  the  twain  were  married,  a  distinguished  American 
poet  remarked  to  us,  that  he  was  glad  of  the  circumstance,  on  one  account :  as,  al- 
though no  body  else  could  understand  their  writings,  they  might  now  perhaps  bo  able 
to  understand  each  other.  A  critic  in  the  ^Ecpress '  daily  journal  *  expresses '  our  own 
opinion  in  forcible  language : 

*  Browning  is  the  poet  of  idiosyncrasy  and  waywardness.  Ills  poems  Impress  one  with  the 
peevishness  of  wearied  and  over-wrought  aspiration.  In  his  new  volume,  we  have  even  a  still 
more  marked  development  of  his  peculiarities  In  this  respect  than  almost  any  heretofore.  The 
spirit  which  characterizes  '  Mllford '  on  his  grand  tour,  or  In  his  continental  lolterlngs,  makes  up  the 
spirit  of '  Men  and  Women*  Ills  lyrical  pieces,  his  dramatic  pieces,  his  descriptive  pieces,  are  tXL 
of  this  one  temper.  Indeed,  in  the  dramatic  efforts,  where  his  peculiarities  might  be  supposed  to 
submerge  themselves,  he  only  manages  the  anomaly  of  multiplying  himself  and  his  whim,  in  each 
of  the  characters.  Ills  dialogue  and'  action  has  an  uniformity,  varied  only  in  the  artificial  division 
of  It,  which  seems  like  so  many  fragments  of  a  broken  mirror,  reflecting  the  incumbent  features, 
the  Idiosyncrasy  of  Robebt  Browning. 

'  Snch  a  poet 'does  not  get  out  of  his  own  couch  far  enough  to  gain  any  feeling  or  fellowship  with 
the  real  hearts  of  men  and  women.  In  presenting  us,  therefore,  with  a  representation  of  his  fel- 
lows, in  a  medium  which  should  specially  exhibit  their  corouion  nature  as  the  basis  or  background 
for  such  an  effort,  we  find  no  such  adjunct,  but  a  sort  of  bas-relief  execution,  each  figure  varied 
without  atmosphere,  roundness,  or  completeness  —  each  broken  or  cut  short  with  abrupt  and  arbi- 
trary curtness.  There  is  not  wanting  in  his  verses  either  beauty  of  thought,  language,  or  design ; 
but  neither  the  elegance  of  his  sentiments,  nor  the  picturesmieness  of  his  subjects,  compensate  for 
the  artificial  and  overstrained  effects  of  their  treatment  lie  has.  too,  reached  the  height  of  ttie 
prevailing  faults  of  the  present  school  of  English  poets ;  a  remoteness  from  the  fresh  and  natural  ex- 
perience of  men  and  things  In  nature.* 
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*1bm  Widow  Bbdott  Papsbs.'  —  Don*t  take  up  this  work  and  read  it  throogh  it 
once,  bat  peruse  it  at  interrals.  In  that  way  it  will  prove  exceedinglj  amoaing.  Tbepi- 
pen  which  compose  this  volume  first  appeared  in  the  oolamns  of  NeaVt  Saturday  Gusitk, 
the  editor  of  which  was  Joseph  C.  Nsal,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Charcoal  SietdM, 
in  which  paper  thej  soon  attracted  such  public  attention,  that  the  greatest  interest  ni 
manifested  to  learn  the  identity  of  the  author,  who,  at  the  time  they  were  written,  wist 
quiet  resident  of  Whitesboro',  in  this  State,  and  the  happy  centre  of  a  home  drde—i 
Miss  Bbrrt,  subsequently  married  to  the  Rev.  B.  W.  WsicRaB.  The  character  of  lUs 
extraordinary  and  talented  young  woman  is  faithfully  portrayed  in  the  introdoctiae; 
and  the  matter  of  the  papers  is  so  orig:inally  humorous ;  so  free  from  any  strainiDg  aflff 
effect;  so  ludicrously  comic  in  character,  and  *  so  remarkable  for  minute  obsemtia 
of  human  nature,'  that  they  at  once  elicited  the  highest  encomium  from  the  press  in  aO 
parts  of  the  country,  and  which  procured  for  the  authoress  numberless  proposals  ftr 
her  production.    Derby  axd  Jackson,  publishers. 

'A  JoDBKBT  IX  THE  Seaboard  St AXES, '  Containing  a  aeriea  of  letters  originallr  coe- 
\ributed  to  the  New- York  Daily  Tim^,  under  the  signature  of  'A  Txomak,'  have  beci 
issued  in  a  well-printed  volume,  by  Messrs.  Dix  and  Edwards.  The  author  is  Fid- 
brick  Law  Olmsted,  Esq.,  author  of  *  Walts  and  TaUrs  of  an  American  Farmer  is 
England,*  He  claims  to  have  been  influenced  by  no  partisan  bias :  he  went  upon  his 
journey  with  a  determination  to  'see  things  for  himself,  and  to  see  them  carefiiUr  sad 
fairly,  but  cheerfully  and  kindly ; '  and  he  certainly  seems  to  have  done  so.  IToch  of 
his  volume  is  devoted  to  the  capability  of  the  soils  in  different  sections,  to  sustain  pro- 
fitable culture,  and  support  an  increased  population ;  the  opportunities  for  improre- 
ment,  both  in  agriculture  and  commerce ;  the  comparative  value  of  slaTe-labor,  etc 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  a  few  good  wood-cuts. 

*OcR  Cousin  Venoxica.' — *Amabelfa  Family  JTistort/f*  a  previous  volume,  by  the 
writer  of  the  present,  (Miss  Mart  £.  Wormblet,)  will  insure  popularity  to  the  book 
before  us.  It  is  a  quiet,  flowing  narrative,  describing  the  fortunes  of  an  English  fiunilj 
who  leave  their  ancestral  home  for  a  residence  among  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 
Without  any  affectation  of  intensity,  the  plot  wins  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  bj 
its  air  of  perfect  naturalness,  and  the  genuine,  home-bred  virtues  of  its  principal  cht* 
racters.  Alternating  between  England  and  this  country,  the  scene  embraces  a  varietf 
of  social  features,  representing  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  interior  of  Yirginis,  sad 
of  several  of  the  leading  American  cities,  as  well  as  of  the  rural  population  of  Grest 
Britain.  The  author  evidently  writes  from  a  wide  observation  of  society,  a  fiuniliintf 
with  the  best  literature  of  the  day,  and  a  fund  of  native  good  sense  and  good  feeing-' 

We  have  received  from  Oliver  Ditsox  the  *  Free-Love  PoU-a,  dedicated  to  sevasl 
pretty  girls,*  and  the  *  K.  N.  Pepper  Poll-a,  composed  by  P.  Pepper  Podd,'  with  the 
motto,  taken  from  the  published  correspondence  of  the  pote,  *  Tours  tcUe  tAe  Viile  SfVt 
contlnoos  to  ihynet  .'*  The  former,  we  are  assured  by  musicians,  is  an  excellent  compo- 
sition. The  latter,  our  friend  Willis  —  a  *■  good  judge  *  —  says  in  his  Musical  IforUt 
is  *  pert,  pleasing,  popular,  peppery  enough.* 

We  derive  the  following  new  music  for  the  Piano,  from  Mr.  Horacb  Waters,  SM 
Broadway.  Fairy  Bill  PoUca^  by  T.  II.  Howe.  Loohing-around  Polln,  by  Gbobw 
Laxo.  La  Bille  Georgienne  Grand  Waltz,  by  Herrman  S.  Saroxi.  VUH'ins  and  Hi 
Dinah  SchoUische,  by  Jambs  Bellas.  *I Xtcer  can  he  Thine,  ballad  composed  by  Elba 
Valextixi.  *  Tlie  glance  of  Love,*  words  by  Miss  Faxxinq  Read,  music  by  Euza  Val* 
EKTixi.     ^Bird's  Complaini,  Song*  by  Bbxjamix  Jepsox. 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  a  notice  of  the  Oper-i  as  the  season  closed,  and  of  the  opea* 
ing,  under  Prof.  Maretzek,  which  promises  to  be  very  successful 
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NUMBER   EIGHT. 


AN        OFFER. 

SoMETDiEs  it  shall  happen  that  divers  sugars  and  liquids  are  put  in 
n  bowl,  and  eggs  added  :  into  this  mixture  is  inserted  a  small  shaft,  or 
cylinder- shaped  piece  of  timber,  decorated  at  its  nether  extremity  with 
tliin  pieces  of  similar  wood,  crossing  each  other,  and  projecting  from 
the  shaft  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  being 
placed  between  the  palms  of  one's  hands,  and  one  hand  moved  in  one 
direction  while  the  other  hand  moves  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  so 
alternately  back  and  forth,  the  shaft  is  made  to  whirl  ;  and  the  lower 
extremity,  with  its  projections  among  eggs,  sugars,  and  liquids,  in  the 
bowl,  creates  there  an  especial  commotion.  In  a  short  time,  not  one 
of  the  West-India  Islands,  no,  not  even  King  Soulouque  himself,  shall 
be  able  to  say,  *  This  is  my  sugar,  and  that  is  your  sugar : '  neither 
hen,  goose,  turkey,  nor  Shanghai  shall  be  able  to  say,  *  This  is  the  egg 
which  I  laid  ; '  nor  shall  any  worm  of  distillery  whatsoever  recognize 
the  liquid  which  made  the  long  journey  of  its  entrails.  Behold  a  smooth, 
yellow  compound,  not  free  from  exaggeration  and  froth,  relishing  and 
nutritious  to  the  palate  of  carnal  and  unregenerate  man,  toward  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  separates  its  lips  and  yearns. 

Something  such  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  and  twirled  among  my  facul- 
ties and  sentiments,  until  it  has  become  uncertain  which  part  of  me  is 
really  mj^elf,  and  which  part  some  body  else.  I  am  sentimentally 
stirred  up,  fused,  and  covered  with  light  froth.  My  heart  is  figuratively 
and  typically  in  the  likeness  of  a  bowl  of  egg-nog. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  Rachel,  our  fnend  Rachel,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  she  rehearsed  some  particulars  of  an  entertainment 
or  tea-party,  given  by  the  young  misses,  your  school-mates  and  yourself, 
to  the  committees,  trustees,  and  friends  of  the  school,  at  the  close  of  the 
term  ;  how  the  honor  had  fallen  to  you  of  presiding  over  the  occasion ; 
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with  how  much  care  and  unseirishuess  you  forecast  the  arrangements 
to  give  your  companions  agreeahle  opportunities  to  be  seen  and  known ; 
keeping  yourself  only,  as  it  were  in  the  shade  and  back-ground  ;  with 
what  unobtrusive  simpUcity  and  modesty  you  made  the  occasion  pleasant 
to  the  guests,  in  such  sort  that  they  went  away  thinking  they  had  haid- 
ly  ever  met  a  company  of  young  persons  so  promising  and  mil  of  good 
(Hspositions  as  the  young  misses  of  that  school.  What  was  there,  Ella, 
in  this  little  bit  of  honor  and  success  on  your  part,  to  make  one's  father 
cry  ?  Perhaps  he  did  not ;  and  yet,  I  shall  confess  that  smaller  tokens  of 
your  good  promise,  ere  now  have  caused  the  tides  to  rise,  and  in  some 
solitary  moment  to  overflow,  in  a  manner  quite  womanly  and  ridiculous. 

From  RacheFs  letter  I  infer  that  you  have  almost  touched  the  line  of 
beauty,  and  that  you  may  hope  for  success  as  an  artist.  The  field  of  ait 
is  ample.  Painting  and  sculpture  produce  shapes  and  colors,  with  ease- 
ful endeavor  to  represent  their  subjects  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  Inanimate  stone  and  canvas  remain  finr 
ever.  The  perfectness  of  the  idea  embodied,  of  whatever  sort,  outlms 
generations  and  ages ;  but,  at  the  best,  it  only  awakens  emotion,  feeling 
none.  By  how  much  is  character  the  better  material  to  work  upon ! 
The  true  genius  shall  discover  in  every  mind  and  soul,  as  in  face  or 
stature,  a  configuration  more  pleasing  than  any  other,  which  at  once 
resembles  and  exalts  the  original.  Then  the  consciousness  of  possibility 
to  be  seen  thus  ennobled,  invites  the  inward  motions  and  growth  of  thi 
spirit  to  dress  up  to  the  picture,  and  verify  its  attitude  and  expression. 
You  shall  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  never  at  any  time  be  able  to  con- 
fer on  any  human  being  so  great  a  benefaction,  or  win  so  much  love  and 
gratitude  in  any  other  way,  as  to  bestow  the  consciousness  of  being  seen 
and  known  thus  favorably.  So  shall  you  draw  ever  toward  yoniself  the 
sweet  aspects  of  life.  But  in  order  to  see  the  subjects  in  the  right  mood, 
the  artist  must  be  capable  of  suggesting  the  impulse  sought,  as  deftly 
as  of  catching  the  response  ;  and  so,  character  will  act  and  react,  virtno 
beget  virtue,  and  deep  call  unto  deep.  Not  like  stone  or  canvas  will 
your  work  remain  ever  the  same,  an  exalted  resemblance  ;  but  the  sub- 
ject will  work  upward  and  over-pass  the  seeming  likeness,  and  beam 
with  a  glow  and  exaltation  all  its  own. 

The  only  authentic  hand-book  of  this  species  of  art  is  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  its  great  teacher  and  exemplar  whoso  biography  is  there 
given,  the  Nazarene.  See  with  what  rugged  stroke  He  hewed  away 
the  superfluous  rock  from  His  ideal !  '  If  thy  right  hand  ofiend  thee,  cat 
it  off.  If  thy  right  eye  ofiend  tliee,  pluck  it  out.'  Yet  did  He  so  touch 
and  open  the  sluices  of  the  heart  to  the  nobleness  of  its  capacity,  the 
grandeur  of  its  possibilities,  that  men,  however  sordid  and  b^tteid,  fiir- 
got  their  grossness.  Doors  of  welcome  flew  open  before  Him,  and  aims 
sprung  apart  to  embrace  His  coining.  The  hidden  susceptibilities  of 
feeling  were  stirred,  and  opened  for  evermore  ;  and  souls  were  seen  to 
go  upon  their  courses,  shining  in  the  same  eternal  glory  which  lights  up 
the  stars  and  holds  them  to  their  orbit.  Study  the  life  and  maxims  of 
the  Great  Master.  He  did  not  create  truth,  but  only  exemplified  it 
See  how  infallibly  He  appealed  to  the  germ,  the  similitude  m  GrOD  in 
man  :  '  I  am  the  light  and  the  truth  ;  follow  Me/    Fishermen,  paUi- 
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cans,  usurers,  and  all  manner  of  low  and  despised  persons,  seeing  them- 
selves appealed  to  as  persons  who  conld  love  the  light  and  the  truth, 
strai<T]itway  revolted  with  loathing  from  their  baseness,  and  wrought  up 
to  tlie  ideal  He  set  before  them.  See  with  wh^t  calm  resolve  He  refused 
to  win  friends  and  followers,  except  by  setting  before  them  light  and 
truth.  How  He  forj^ot  Himself  in  seeking  to  confer  happiness  upon  oth- 
ers :  how  He  comforted  the  sorrowful,  healed  the  sick,  and  enriched  the 
forsaken  with  His  sympathies.  He  wrote  His  history  only  in  the  heart? 
of  men  ;  yet  eighteen  hundred  years  have  fled  ;  the  memory  of  kingp 
and  j)hilo?ophers  has  perished  ;  but  His  life  and  character  stand  before 
us  fresh  as  if  they  were  of  yesterday.  The  great  pulse  of  the  genera 
tions  beats  in  response  to  His  call  more  stoutly  as  the  procession  of  the 
ajrcs  passes  on.  I  repeat :  He  created  no  new  laws  of  mind  or  feel- 
ing, but  only  revealed  those  which  before  existed,  and  do  now  exist. 
So,  my  daughter,  let  the  touch  of  your  character  upon  other  charac- 
ters bo  tirin,  unselfish,  gentle  ;  flowing  with  sweetness  and  purity. 
Let  your  life  bo  an  appeal  to  the  highest  capabilities  of  other  lives,  and 
then  shall  you  be  an  artist  indeed,  whose  works  shall  be  honored,  and 
flow  back  upon  you  with  fragrant  memories,  in  all  rich  streams  of  love 
and  hallowed  a  flections. 

Friend  Rachel's  letter,  after  giving  an  account  of  your  entertainment, 
relat(Ml  in  much  the  same  way  as  your  letter  did,  her  invitation,  and 
your  acceptance  of  it,  to  spend  the  vacation  at  her  house  ;  but  it  also 
mentioned  a  circumstance  which  you  forgot  to  state,  and  that  was,  the 
hoverinir  round  that  neighborhood  of  a  certain  Mr.  Miles  Standish  ;  how 
he  arranged  bouquets  for  your  father's  daughter,  and  stuck  rose-buds  in 
her  liair.  Her  letter  also  related  other  some  facts  which  I  dare  say  you 
did  not  know,  but  which  I  tell  you  in  order  that  there  maybe  no  reserve 
between  us ;  how  the  said  Miles  Standish  aforesaid  then  and  there  be- 
came ahsent-niinded,  addicted  himself  to  solitary  walks,  WTote  verses, 
and  behaved  alh-urdly.  Rachel  says  she  met  him  one  day,  walking  back 
and  forth,  his  liead  thrown  a  little  forward,  in  a  reverie,  his  hands 
cla>pe(l  iMJiiiid  him  under  the  skirts  of  his  coat.  She  placed  her  hand 
upon  his  siioulder  in  a  motherly  way,  and  said : 

'Miles!' 

lie  l()«)ked  up  with  a  degree  of  confusion  and  embarrassment.  For  a 
moment  her  eve  rested  full  upon  his,  and  then  she  repeated  : 

'Miles!' 

Her  look  was  doubtle.'is  searching  and  motherly,  for  he  made  no  an- 
swer. She  fixed  her  gaze  upon  him,  and  held  his  eye  fast  to  hers.  I 
seem  to  s<'e  how  she  did  it.     Then,  after  another  pause,  she  said  : 

'  Miles.  I  cannot  permit  it :  it  will  not  do  at  all.' 

lie  made  a  hesitating  and  feeble  show  of  doubt,  as  if  he  did  not  know 
to  wliat  sIk^  referred.     She  said  : 

•  Miles  '  It  positively  caimot  be  permitted.  Thee  must  rally  thy  facul- 
ties and  he  a  man.  Ella  has  yet  time  to  spend  in  school  ;  and  then  she 
nuist  see  the  world  without  embarra.«sing  committals.  If  thee  could. 
thee  onght  not  to  deprive  her  of  that  privilege.  Thee  haa  only  education. 
the  s^^nsibilities  without  the  fortune  of  a  gentleman.  Thee  has  vet  to 
try  thy  success  in  thy  profession ;  and  I  wish  thee  had  a  pioteSBion 
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^hicli  would  not  require  thee  to  plead  for  the  wrong  as  well  u  the 
right.  But  when  thee  shall  have  ohtained  a  footing  in  thy  -vocation, 
when  thy  character  and  tastes  shall  hecome  settled,  and  it  shall  be  seen 
that  thoo  is  to  he  of  some  use  in  the  world,  then  thee  might  hope  for 
the  hrightest  girl  thee  could  find :  hut  not  now,  Miles,  not  now ! ' 

'  I  had  not  thought,'  said  Miles,  '  to  be  laid  under  obligations  for  so 
much  frankness ; '  and  he  turned,  with  some  spirit,  to  leave  her,  but  his 
motion  was  arrested  by  another  flow  of  that  motherly  voice  : 

•Miles!' 

'  What  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I  say  ? '  replied  Miles,  with  impa- 
tience. 

*  Do  nothing,  say  nothing,  in  anger.  Miles !  Thee  would  not  in  that 
case  do  thyself  justice,  and  would  requite  me  badly.  Ella  is  now  un- 
der my  roof,  and  while  she  is  there,  I  am  to  her  in  the  place  of  a  mother. 
But  if  I  had  a  son,  I  would  \\'ish  him  warned  as  I  warn  thee.  No, 
Miles,  say  nothing  in  anger.  But  if  thee  can  imagine  what  thee  would 
say  to  thy  mother,  thee  may  say  it  to  me,  and  welcome.* 

^  I  would  say,*  replied  Miles,  '  that  I  had  found  an  unexpected  bar 
to  all  courage  and  motive  to  exert  myself.  If  I  camiot  speak  to  £Ua, 
and  tell  her  my  thoughts ;  if  I  cannot  hope  that  she  will  share  her 
thoughts  with  me,  I  might  as  well  extinguish  Hfe  itself)  and  cease 
to  think  and  feci ;  for  all  thought  and  feeling  would  be  stagnation. 
If  my  feelings  could  have  their  course,  they  v^uld  fill  their  deep 
chaimel,  and  move  on  like  a  flood  :  my  mind  would  be  borne  with 
them,  and  partake  of  their  power.  I  could  put .  forth  the  strength  of 
Samson ;  I  could  hew  out  a  destiny  for  her  and  for  myself.  Yes,  I 
would  be  a  giant,  and  from  cold  obstruction  I  would  wrench  popularity 
and  fortune,  and  lay  them  at  her  feet.  But  if  this  dream  is  to  be  dis- 
pelled ;  if  tliis  tall  hope  is  to  be  laid  low,  then  I  am  nothing  but  a  dri- 
veller. I  will  pull  up  the  roots  of  my  last  chance  for  muihood,  and 
wander  I  care  not  whitlicr.* 

He  was  interrupted  by  Rachers  mild  and  monitory  voice,  saying  : 

•Miles!' 

*  Mother,  have  I  said  too  much  ?  ' 

'  Miles?,  I  did  not  think  it  had  pone  so  far  with  thee.  I  looked  upon 
it  as  a  passing  fancy.  But  docs  thee  remember  her  youth,  and  ^tmld 
thee  overcast  its  brightness  prematurely  with  cares  and  anxiety  1  Thee 
talks  of  being  a  giant ;  but  docs  thee  know  that  strength  without  oppor- 
tunity avails  notliing  ?  Docs  thee  remember  the  slow  ascent  of  profes- 
sional success,  how  courage  and  patience  are  only  not  worn  out  by  de- 
ferred hope,  and  how  triumph  comes  at  last,  if  it  comes  at  all,  when 
the  sensibilities  are  blunted  to  its  approach  ?  Does  thee  know  the  alent 
tortures  of  a  high  heart  struggling  to  lift  itself  from  the  depths  of  obscu- 
rity, but  able  to  clutch  only  straws  ?  And  would  thee  invite  our  dear 
Ella,  young,  happy  Ella,  into  such  a  straggle,  and  call  thy  feeling  fore.' 
Beware,  Miles,  of  thy  manhood.' 

*  Mother !  I  have  kno\\ii  all  these  things,  not  now  only,  but  from  my 
youth  up.  Have  I  not  wandered  up  and  doA^Ti  lighted  streets  of  a 
Gluristmas  eve,  and  caught  the  sights  and  sounds  of  rejoicing,  saying  to 
myself,  Where  for  me  is  there  any  Christmas  welcome  or  OhnstmaB 
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cheer  ?  I  have  had  a  few  friends  whose  constancy  shone  like  fixed 
stars  in  my  firmament :  but  for  these  my  life  had  been  solitary.  Have 
[  not  felt  the  enjoyments  of  wealth  and  the  endearments  of  kindred 
creep  by  me  upon  the  tides  of  life  like  the  sounds  of  distant  music  ? 
Have  I  not  felt  the  stings  of  unfeeling  arrogance,  and  seen  the  assump- 
tions of  pampered  dulness  ?  Forgive  me,  mother  :  it  is  not  vanity.  ] 
feel  that  I  can  cope  with  the  world.  I  know  that  I  have  that  withm  me 
which  shall  return  blows  for  buffets.  I  am  not  weak.  I  shall  grapple 
with  a  fierce  hug,  and  obstacles  must  yield.  Never  have  discourage- 
ments so  darkened  my  horizon  but  that  I  could  see  victory  shining  in  the 
distance.  When  all  else  failed  me,  and  my  very  blood  seemed  turning 
to  ooze  and  mud,  away  in  the  distance,  over  bogs  and  mountains,  vic- 
tory has  beckoned  with  never-failing  smiles.  I  know  what  that  victory 
is  to  cost,  but  I  shall  win  it. ' 

'  Miles,*  interrupted  Friend  Rachel,  *  thee  has  a  brave  heart,  some- 
what too  fierce  and  eager.  I  would  that  the  spirit  of  divine  peace 
might  soften  and  subdue  it :  then  would  thy  prospects  be  not  less  sure 
but  thy  figures  of  speech  less  warlike.  Go  first  and  win  thy  victory, 
and  then  come  back  and  talk  of  love.  I  trust  thee  will  meet  thy  Ma- 
ker s  approbation,  and  all  will  be  well  with  thee.  I  think  thee  may 
become  an  oak  ;  thee  is  yet  but  an  acorn.' 

*  Did  you  not  say,'  replied  Miles,  *  that  I  might  call  you  mother  ?  * 

*  Yes,  I  said  so,'  was  the  answer. 

*  Mother,  I  need  help.  I  have  been  wandering  through  a  dreary 
wilderness,  and  am  sick  at  heart.  Varieties  of  weather  have  beat  upon 
me,  unprotected.  I  am  worn  and  weary.  I  have  health  and  courage, 
but  I  need  help.  I  have  stumbled  as  it  were  upon  a  little  flower,  bloom- 
ing in  the  midst  of  waste  and  vacancy.  It  has  no  strength  of  its  own, 
but  its  purity  and  fragrance  infuse  themselves  through  my  whole  sys- 
tem, and  fill  me  with  new  life.  With  that  flower  upon  my  bosom  I 
would  be  as  the  Son  of  the  Morning.  I  do  not  seek  in  haste  to  pluck 
it.  I  can  wait.  But  I. wish  to  drink  in  a  little  repose  by  gazing  upon 
it ;  and  you  bid  me  move  on.  You  tell  me  to  come  back  afler  it  has 
been  plucked  by  other  hands,  or  the  frosts  have  nipped  it.  Mother,  this 
is  the  crisis  of  my  fate.  I  am  a  full  man's  stature,  or  I  am  nothing. 
There  is  in  Ella  the  complement  of  my  spiritual  existence.  When  with 
her  I  am  as  whole  as  God  made  the  world  ;  without  her  is  never  any 
rest  or  hope.  I  must  tell  her  this,  and  tell  her  that  I  shall  bide  my  time 
One  year  hence,  two  years,  ten  years,  all  the  same  to  me.  I  shall  wait 
for  her.  I  will  ask  no  promise,  no  committal  from  her ;  but  when  I 
have  told  her  all,  then  I  can  pass  on  with  a  free  heart,  and  feel  like  a 
soldier  armed  for  battle,  and  I  shaU  tell  her.' 

'  Miles  I ' 

*  I  hear  you.' 

*  Thee  talks  unwisely.  Thee  has  more  vehemence  than  delicacy. 
Thee  shall  tell  her  nothing  of  the  kind,  while  she  is  under  my  roof. 
Thee  forgets  that  the  child  could  not  afler  such  a  declaration  from  thee 
be  free  and  whole  as  she  was  before.  Either  she  would  be  moved  by 
thy  persuasion  to  an  impulsive  response,  which  would  bind  her  to  t]iiiik 
of  thee ;  or  her  peace  would  be  wounded  by  an  apprehension  of  thy 
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Ymhappiness.  Unless  thee  will  promise  to  say  nothing,  hint  nothing  of 
all  tlus  to  her,  I  will  warn  her  of  thee  as  of  a  serpent,  and  thee  £all 
see  her  no  more.     Miles,  what  is  thy  choice  ? ' 

*  I  —  promise  ! ' 

<  And  I  rely  upon  thy  promise,  my  son/ 
'  Rachel ! ' 

*  "Why  not  call  me  mother  ?  * 

'  It  is  time  for  me  to  have  done  with  illusions.  They  canse  eqiendi- 
ture  of  feelings,  and  mine  have  been  too  much  drained  already.  These 
people  and  these  places  that  have  seen  me  shall  see  me  no  moie.  I 
will  help  to  track  the  whale  in  his  pastures.  I  will  visit  the  Cannibal 
Islands.  This  free  country,  with  its  civilization,  where  all  men  are 
bom  equals,  is  no  place  for  a  poor  man,  unless  he  were  as  impervioiu  to 
feeling  as  a  sponge.  Especially  if  he  be  educated,  and  cairv  his  face 
upward,  the  look-out  at  the  mast-head  of  conservatism  ones,  'Here 
she  blows ;  there  she  blows  ! '  and  even  the  women  seize  their  harpoons 
and  pierce  him.  For  years  have  I  been  striving  among  icebergs  to  find 
a  North-west  passage  leading  to  some  open  sea  where  my  little  baidc 
might  rest ;  but  frozen  and  starved,  I  abandon  the  pursoit.  My  only 
trophies  are  a  few  dry  bones.     Good-by,  Madam.' 

*  Miles  I  will  thee  answer  me  one  question  —  only  one  ? ' 

*  Say  on.' 

'  Is  it  customary  for  whales,  the  moment  they  are  pricked  with  har- 
poon, to  stop  and  deliver  their  blubber  ?  ' 

'  You  wrong  me  :  I  am  not  blubbering.  I  ask  no  iavon.  Fate  is 
against  me,  and  I  wage  war  upon  fate.  I  ofiered  a  truce.  I  did  not 
and  will  not  cry  for  quarter.' 

*  I  see,'  said  Rachel.  *  There  is  a  kind  of  warrior,  that,  before  battle, 
inflates  himself  with  bellowing,  tears  up  the  earth,  and  acatten  much 
dirt,  chiefly  —  on  himself     He  is  thy  ideaL' 

'  Rachel ! '  said  Miles,  '  I  did  not  look  for  such  cruel  taunts,  from 
your  peaceful  countenance  and  aflected  simplicity ;  but  why  not  ?  Such 
are  the  bounties  bestowed  by  the  world  upon  free  spirits.  You  are  only 
like  the  rest,  smooth  and  without  mercy.' 

'  Miles !  I  have  seen  more  years  than  thee  has.  Thy  tone  of  oonvei- 
sation  tells  me  thee  reads  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  admires  them.  Am 
I  right  ?  '  inquired  Rachel. 

*  I  do,  of  course.  They  were  men  of  genius.  They  set  Bociety  and 
the  world  at  deflance,  and  made  war  upon  cant.  I  admire  their  conx^ 
age,  and  I  share  their  martyrdom,'  said  Miles. 

'  Yet,'  said  Rachel, '  it  seems  to  me,  thee  has  chosen  for  thy  favorites 
two  arrant  and  miserable  cowards  and  drivellers.  They  disregarded 
those  principles  which  society  has  found  to  be  its  only  safe-guards,  and 
trampled  under  foot  its  holiest  observances.  When  society,  in  self-de- 
fonce,  turned  upon  them,  they  raised  a  piteous  and  cowardly  cry  of  pei^ 
secution.  The  wounds  they  inflicted  were  stealthy,  but  vital :  a  mod- 
erate share  of  manhood  would  have  dictated  that  they  should  bear  their 
pimishment  in  silence  :  instead  of  this,  they  made  the  literature  of  their 
day  vocal  with  cowardly  complaints.  They  prostituted  genius  and  the 
noble  art  of  poetr}',  to  make  dieir  poltroonery  immortal.' 
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*  May  I  beg  to  know,*  asked  Milee,  with  am  air  of  ivoandad  pride, 
'  why  I  have  tiie  honor  to  listen  to  theeeTiewB  oil  lliiaiiiljeet;  why  yon 
confer  on  me  a  pleasure  so  nneaqMOted  and  nnson^t  ?  * 

'  For  shame,  Miles ! '  retorted  Baohel.  *  With  all  thy  faneied  wis- 
dom, thee  is  but  a  boy.  Thee  has  partaken  of  my  bread  and  salt  Had 
I  loved  thee  less,  I  had  said  less.  Thee  seeks  to  bind  to  thy  untried 
fortunes  a  child  whom  thee  shonld  soom  to  entrap ;  to  defy  erexy  role 
of  prudence  which  can  be  counted  upon  as  affiiraing  a  plausible  guar- 
antee of  safety  and  happiness.  Because  thee  finds  obstacles  to  thy  de- 
vouring self-love,  thee  rails  at  society,  and  smites  thy  fiiiends.  Thee 
thinks  thyself  a  lad  of  spirit,  to  cast  about  thee  at  random  Utter  and 
complaining  words.  Thee  is  a  soldier,  armed  finr  battle.  Thae  is  a 
navigator  of  tempestuous  seas.  Thee  is  a  whale,  whom  soeiety  disoor- 
ers  from  its  mast-head.  My  regards  Tor  thee,  Miles,  are  kind  and  of  a 
verity,  but  if  thee  will  have  warlike  comparisons,  thee  shoold  liken  thy- 
self to  Falstaff  and  his  men  in  buckram.  If  thee  does  not  harpoon  thy- 
self, none  will  harpoon  thee.  If  thee  would  render  it  possiUe,  I  woald 
befriend  thee.     I  would  advise  and  comfort  thee.' 

*  Perhaps,^  said  Miles,  *  I  am  wrong.  I  own  I  have  been  rude,  and  I 
beg  you  to  pardon  it.  But  I  was  in  a  pleasant  dream.  I  seemed  to 
have  ended  my  forty  years*  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  I  was  on  the 
top  of  Pisgah,  looking  along  the  sweet  valley  of  Jordan,  and  over  into 
the  fruitful  land  beyond.  The  fulfilment  of  my  desire  seemed  aboot  to 
make  my  face  to  shine,  as  the  face  of  Moses,  when  he  came  down  fimn 
Horeh.     But  you  dashed * 

'  Thee  is  now  likening  thyself  to  Moses :  was  thee  at  any  time  the 
great  Iguanadon  ?  '  asked  Rachel. 

'  Oh !  I  beg  you  mercv,'  exclaimed  Miles :  '  I  see  now  what  I  ha¥8 
been.  I  have  been  a  nmny  and  a  fix>l.  Do,  mother,  f(Mget  my  inas* 
cusablo  and  ridiculous  extravagance.    Did  I  wound  yon  ?  did  I  — ' 

'  Thee  shot  poisoned  arrows,  Miles,  but  I  cannot  flaUer  thy  aim :  they 
went  wide,  and  left  me  whole.  Nor  is  thee  so  very  miioh  to  Uama. 
Thy  faculties  were  inflamed,  and  it  may  be  that  I  was  too  hard  upon 
thee .  Thee  went  up  in  a  balloon  which  hiss  collapsed.  Now  thee  is  omee 
more  on  earth,  shaU  we  consult  "vdiat  is  to  be  dmie  with  thee  ?  Doobl- 
Icss  thee  has  fared  less  daintilv  than  some  otheis ;  but  the  Oxbat  Mas- 
ter has  uses  for  minds  trained  in  tiie  rigors  of  penniy.  Seldom  Hb  hon- 
ors those  bom  to  tread  upon  flowen  wiUi  fim  highest  onmmiwinoa,  Hs 
makes  not  them  the  advocates  of  great  causes,  nor  are  they  ragged  to 
uphold  the  truth.  Whom  Hb  loreth  Hs  ohasteneth.  Fatignas  and  aslfr 
denials  may  be  the  foreshadowing  that  Hb  has  chosen  use  for  gnat 
duties.  Tlie  Groat  Emperor  did  not  bestow  upon  ease  and  sloth  the 
star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Onr  Obbat  Mastbb  is  neaier  and  men 
just,  and  He  too  hath  His  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

'  Now,  mother ! '  exclaimed  Miles, '  yon  wpetk  to  me  like  the  aoad 
of  a  trumpet.  My  blood  moonta  and  arias:  'Hb!  ibrtba  atarof  the 
Legion  of  Honor.' ' 

'  Sof\Iy,  my  son  I  If  Hb  ohasteneth  the  minds  of  Hnchoasn  to  oidar- 
ance  and  victory,  he  also  toogheneth  the  atopid.  Seaat  then  a  man  wiM 
in  his  own  conceit,  there  is  men  hope  of  a  ml  ~ 
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'  What,  then,  is  your  edvlce,  and  where  does  this  lead  me  ? '  Miles  in- 
quired, with  new  perplexity. 

'  It  is  this,  my  son.  Meet  thy  fate  modestly  and  serenely,  holding 
even  course  hetween  extravagant  hope  and  despair.  Bo  to  Ella  a  true 
friend  and  a  hrother.  In  fulness  of  time  it  might  happen  that  thee  shall 
be  decorated  with  a  nearer  regard,  and  be  as  thee  says,  the  Son  of  the 
Morning.  I  shall  write  her  father  all  that  has  taken  place.  If  thee 
persists  in  thy  wishes,  I  will  give  thee  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him, 
and  leave  the  matter  to  him  and  thyself.* 

*  Is  he  haughty  ?     Is  he  scornful  ?  *  inquired  the  young  man. 

*  Is  this  the  warrior  ? '  replied  Rachel  pleasantly.  '  Is  this  the  haidy 
navigator  ?  Is  this  the  whale  ?  Is  this  Moses  ?  Is  this  the  candidate 
for  the  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ?  ' 

To  this  point,  my  daughter,  dA  Rachel  write  me  with  a  most  oblige 
ing  particularity.  I  repeat  it  all  to  you,  because  it  concerns  yon,  and 
will  do  you  no  harm.  If  there  be  danger  in  it,  and  I  doubt  there  may 
be,  that  danger  would  not  be  lessened  by  concealment.  My  trost  is  in 
the  Father  of  us  all,  and  in  the  delicate  perceptions  of  your  womanly 
nature. 

Having  ended  her  faithful  narrative  of  affairs  relating  to  my  daugh- 
ter, she  made  known  her  great  sorrow  for  the  irregular  courses  of  her 
sister's  son.  He  had  fallen  into  bad  company,  lost  his  employment,  and 
wandered  away,  without  the  courage  to  write  to  his  mother.  It  was 
reported  that  he  was  in  the  West,  and  she  earnestly  requested  my 
friendly  assistance  to  find  and  reclaim  Him.  She  entertains  the  same 
notions  of  the  West  that  are  common  to  people  who  have  not  been  this 
side  of  the  AUeghanics.  She  understands  geographically,  the  number 
of  States  and  cities  and  the  distances,  but  her  habitual  notion  is,  that  the 
West  is  a  place  or  a  neighborhood.  Because  her  nephew  is  vix  the  West, 
she  hopes  I  will  be  able  to  find  him.  And  glad  I  am  it  happens  that  I 
can  gratify  her  ;  for  the  young  man  whose  leg  was  broken,  and  who  is 
now  at  Elwood  Nathan's,  is  the  nephew.  I  commission  you  to  convey 
to  her  the  agreeable  news  that  he  is  found,  and  among  friends. 

But  I  have  not  completed  my  letter.  The  above  paragraph  was  on 
the  point  of  being  finished,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  door-bell  -^ 
*  Ching-a-ling,  a-ling,  ling-ling ! ' 

Who  should  be  shown  in  but  Mr.  Miles  Standish  himself,  bearing  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Rachel,  commending  '  the  youth '  to  my 
friendly  regards. 

There  stood  before  me  a  young  man,  the  lines  of  whose  countenance 
were  sufficiently  marked  for  a  man  of  forty  years  ;  but  from  other  ^ 
pearances  I  should  say  his  age  might  be  anywhere  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  shock  of  straight  hair  of  a  glossy 
black  color,  so  thick  and  ample  in  growth  that  there  was  a  strong  ten- 
dency for  masses  of  it  to  over-lap  other  masses,  and  lie  in  disorder.  His 
eyes  were  of  a  dull,  heavy  black  in  repose,  but  such  as  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  kindled  to  a  fiamc  and  brightness  almost  weird.  The 
general  cast  of  features  did  not  suggest  deformity  or  extreme  irregular- 
ity, but  was  marked,  angular,  and  decisive.  His  upper  lip,  chin,  and 
neck,  had  no  commodity  of  beard,  and  were  held  in  olose  snlgection  to 
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the  razor.  His  cravat  was  a  plain  black  silk,  tied  in  a  hard  knot.  His 
coat  was  a  plain  black  broad-cloth  ;  his  vest  a  plain  black  satin  ;  his 
pants  were  black  doe-skin  cassimere  ;  his  boots  a  fair  compromise  be- 
tween light  and  heavy  :  his  watch-guard  was  a  piece  of  black  cord.  The 
whole  appearance  was  of  an  unsubdued  newness  of  costume,  each  arti- 
cle of  which  stated,  as  plainly  as  if  it  carried  a  tongue  to  talk  with,  that 
its  cost,  and  its  probable  wear,  had  been  considered,  measured,  com- 
puted, both  positively  and  relatively,  as  compared  with  other  fabrics  of 
similar  expense.  Each  garment  seemed  to  say  :  '  Would  you  have  me 
for  business  ]  I  'm  the  thing  to  look  well.  Would  you  have  me  for  a 
funeral  ?  I  'm  of  that  color.  Would  you  have  me  for  a  wedding  ?  I'm 
entirely  genteel,  or  at  least  respectable.  Would  you  have  me  for  hot 
weather,  cold  weather,  dry  weather,  wet  weather  ?  I  am  not  out  of 
place  for  either.  Moreover,  you  shall  see  me,  if  well  brushed  and 
sponged,  six  months  hence,  nine  months,  twelve  months,  so  long  as  my 
texture  will  hold  together,  still  looking  respectable.' 

Mr.  Standish's  figure  stood  good  six  feet  in  boots.  When  he  handed 
me  his  letter  of  introduction,  it  was  done  in  a  manner  not  timid,  nor 
yet  easy  or  assured.  It  expressed  no  confidence  in  me  or  in  himself, 
and  was  equally  compatible  with  an  expectation  of  making  his  escape 
through  a  window,  of  sitting  with  calm  endurance  under  the  infliction 
of  some  mental  torture,  or  of  holding  an  interview  upon  indifferent 
topics.  When  I  asked  him  to  be  seated  on  the  sofa  while  I  read  the 
letter,  he  sat  down  as  if  he  would  have  done  precisely  the  same  had  he 
been  asked  to  sit  on  the  end  of  a  sharp  stick.  You  may  depend  that  he 
did  not  appear  to  great  advantage  ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  there  was 
something  which  was  more  favorable,  and  seemed  to  say  that  he  was 
borne  up  by  an  inward  compulsion  and  staunchness,  a  power  in  reserve 
for  emergencies,  which  might  probably  enough,  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
time, find  development  and  scope.  After  glancing  through  the  letter, 
I  told  him  it  would  always  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  any  one  in  whom  Friend  Rachel  felt  an  interest. 

Now,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  be- 
lief, I  solemnly  aver  that  when  I  said  it  I  told  a  fib.  On  the  contrary, 
it  did  not  afford  me  the  least  little  bit  of  pleasure  in  the  world.  I  ex- 
perienced about  the  same  sensations  of  delight,  one  might  expect  to  ex- 
perience, on  being  told  there  was  a  thumb-nail  growing  on  the  end  of 
his  nose.  If  my  countenance  were  as  expressive  as  his,  a  picture  of  us 
two  would  be  enough  to  give  emphasis  to  a  whole  gallery  of  paintings. 
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See  how  bcnoath  the  moonbeam's  smile, 

Yon  little  billow  heaves  its  breast. 
And  foams  and  sparkles  for  awhile. 

And  murmuring,  then  subsides  to  rest 

Thns  Max,  the  snort  of  bliss  and  caro, 

Kises  on  Time  s  eventftil  sea. 
And  having  swelled  a  moment  there, 

Sinks  In  Eternity!  Tbomab  Uoo&b. 
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LINES 

INDITSD     tTNDXB     THE     INSPIRATION     OF     TDI     FILIXI     MVtl. 
VOT     1ST     BIT     TO     ItOBIO. 


Stran'GE  souDds  one  moonlit  night  camo  to  my  ear, 
Wliilo  I  lay  tossing  in  a  maudlin  dream : 

I  cannot  tell  like  what  of  all  things  here, 
But  themselves  only,*  to  my  thought  they  i 


Not  like  tho  groan  And  grumbling  of  the  thunder; 

Not  like  tho  squeaking  voice  of  ancient  maid: 
Nor  spectral  *  raps,'  which  leave  us  rapt  in  wonder : 

Not  like  the  screaming  of  a  serenade. 


Nor  like  the  jargon  of  a  cracked  hand-organ; 

Nor  screak  of  saws,  nor  note  of  pigs  and  geese : 
Nor  like  the  mythic  shriek  of  murdered  MoBOAir, 

Nor  luml)ering  wagon-wheels,  unblessed  with  grease. 


Unlike  caged  creatures'  howls  and  squeals  and  growls; 

Unlike  tho  ghostly  moan  of  aged  trees : 
Unlike  tho  angry  tones  of  frighted  fowls ; 

The  brat's  shrill  cry,  or  crone's  asthmatic  wheeze. 


It  was  a  dissonant  and  dismal  yawling, 

Telling  of  whole  dire  Iliads  of  woes, 
Hideous  as  fiend-yells  —  very  caterwauling : 

How  with  grim  thoughts  of  vengeance  up  I  rose. 

VI. 

Up  rose  my  window  too,  and  fbom  it  whirling 
Forth  wont  a  cudgel  through  the  mid-night  air ; 

The  sounds  subsided  not :  I  kept  on  hurling 
Big  sticks  of  fire- wood  at  the  prowlers  there. 

vir. 

Tlion  to  my  dozing  chum  most  loudly  called  I, 

In  sad  despair  at  my  own  impotence: 
'  Cats  I  Wits !  cats  I  cats  1 '  with  lusty  out-cry  bawled  I, 
For  sleep  had  dulled  his  every  nerve  and  si 


Some  vigorous  punches  at  his  ribs ;  out  jumped  he, 
Just  as  the  demons  pealed  their  parting  wail ; 

ills  drowsy  head  against  the  bed-post  bumped  he^ 
Tlicn  bolt  ho  upright  stood,  with  visage  pal& 


*  '  Tantum  tui  aimUia^ ^TAOnsu 
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'  Boot-jacks  and  Jews'-harps  1  Jacob  I  what's  the  matter  ?  * 
He  said.    Now  oaths  by  hurried  hundreds  come : 
Before  his  wrath  my  teeth  began  to  chatter  ; 
I  stammered  faintly,  '  C-o-a-ar-ts  1 '  and  straight  grew  dumb. 


Then,  with  most  scorching  looks  .and  muttered  curses, 
And  vengeful  vows,  he  sank  to  rest  again : 

The  memory  of  them,  as  I  write  these  verses, 
Curdles  my  blood,  and  chills  my  soul  with  pain. 


I  clomb  in  too,  to  mend  my  broken  slumber. 
But  tossing  lay,  all  night,  in  sore  unrest : 
Grimalkins,  tabbies,  catkins,  without  number. 
Frisked  for  a  race-course  on  my  aching  breast. 
Augusta,  {Maine.) 


ff^c  Mkhtb  gating  Jlodor:  anb  i^t  girtful  €ttb  l|pi  fim  ^tfeL 


•TiiBREix  a  cancred,  crabbed  carle  does  dwell, 
That  has  no  skill  of  court  nor  courtesle, 
No  cares  what  men  say  of  him  111  or  well : 
For  all  his  dayes  he  drow^nes  in  privltie, 
Tet  has  full  large  to  live  and  spend  at  liberlle.* 


The  dread  and  terror  of  the  village,  a  reproach  and  a  by- word  in  the 
mouths  of  the  whole  country  round,  old  Giles  Grimsby  lurked  in  his  den, 
far  awayifrom  every  human  dwelling,  under  the  dank,  black  shadows 
of  the  hemlock-swamp.  Shunned  and  hated  by  all,  haunted  in  a  hun- 
dred boyish  imaginations  by  baleful  shapes  of  evil,  and  echoing  in  super- 
stitious ears  with  sounds  of  unearthly  ill,  his  ruinous  hut  stood  close  by 
the  edge  of  that  accursed  wilderness  :  a  narrow  road-way  worn  by  the 
unfrequent  wheels  of  the  lumber-trucks  led  by  it ;  but  seldom  did  any 
feet  of  human  being  go  that  way.  The  bold  foresters  occasionally,  rifle 
on  shoulder,  would  pass  the  spot  on  their  way  into  the  thicket,  but  the 
boldest  of  them,  I  ween,  hushed  his  shrill  whistle  as  he  marched  by, 
and  there  was  less  of  the  careless  swing  in  his  gait,  and  a  less  air  of  as- 
sured and  proud  security,  and  a  glance  around  that  betrayed  something  of 
an  uneasiness  of  which  the  wearer  was  half-ashamed,  and  a  softer  tread, 
like  one  stepping  on  untried  and  forbidden  ground.  It  was  a  dismal 
place  to  pass  of  a  winter's  morning  :  the  ragged  coats  and  the  old  hats 
stuffed  through  broken  panes  did  not  betoken  much  of  ease  or  plenty 
within :  you  might  have  battered  long  at  the  stout  old  door  without  in- 
viting other  welcome  than  the  fierce,  snarhng  growl  of  old  Satan  the 
mastiff;  or  perchance  a  deep,  surly  curse  from  his  master,  if,  indeed,  his 
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deaf  old  ears  should  deigii  to  hearken  to  your  boisterous  call.  The 
crows  kept  such  an  endless  cawing  around  the  old  hut  as  they  hovered 
about  its  broken  roof-tree  —  it  fell  in  years  ago,  and  the  four  walls  are 
a  black  ruin  now  —  that  they  passed  in  the  village  for  the  old  man's 
familiars  ;  and  indeed,  if  ever  there  was  a  living  man  who  could  find  com- 
pany in  that  heathenish  rout,  and  sympathizingly  listen  to  their  croak- 
ings,  that  man  was  old  Giles  Grimsby.  Sometimes  of  a  cold  morning 
there  would  steal  up  from  the  low  mud-chimney  a  thin,  blue  streak  of 
smoke,  curling  up  above  the  black  tops  of  the  hemlocks  :  little  other 
token  was  there  of  human  life  wuthin  these  desolate,  tumbling  walls ; 
little  other  except  the  loud  oaths  and  the  sound  of  heavy  blows  that 
greeted  the  huntsman  sometimes,  mingled  with  the  snarls  of  Satan,  and 
black  Noll's  loud  and  piercing  shrieks. 

None  ever  cared  to  interfere  personally  in  these  pleasant  domestic 
scenes  :  Noll  and  Satan  and  old  Grimsby  were  left  to  maul  and  beat 
and  tear  and  slash  each  other  very  much  in  what  manner  seemed  good 
in  the  sight  of  their  own  eyes  ;  and  old  Noll,  fifty  years  after,  when  your 
narrator  could  listen  to  his  story,  used  to  show  a  hideous  white  scar 
gashing  his  black  face,  half-severing  his  flat  nose,  and  making  a  long 
seam  beneath  his  eye,  while  on  the  other  side  his  torn  and  ragged  ear, 
and  the  deep  dints  in  his  cheek,  gave  good  evidence  of  the  feaHuI  earn- 
estness of  old  Satan's  bite. 

If  you  met  old  Grimsby  limping  slowly  among  the  hanunodoi  and 
charred  stumps  of  liis  half-cleared,  barren  fields,  little  good  you  got  from 
his  gruff  salutation,  and  old  Satan  dropped  his  raw  under-lip,  and, 
growling,  held  down  his  ragged  head,  leering  side- ways  at  you  from  his 
blood-shot  eyos,  and  stealthily  watching  you  between  his  master's  halt- 
ing legs  for  a  reasonable  chance  to  fasten  on  your  throat ;  and  if  old 
Giles  was  in  a  particularly  bad  humor,  it  was  a  fair  chance  but  you  left 
behind  you  at  least  a  fragment  of  your  calf  with  the  appertaining  broad- 
cloth, to  regale  old  Satan's  spleen  till  a  more  fitting  opportunity  oc- 
curred. The  boys  of  these  times  could  tell  many  a  moving  story  of 
their  forays  into  this  dread  territory  ;  of  the  rich  spoUs  of  wilnuts  and 
plump  chestnut-burrs  sacrificed  in  the  vain  attempt  to  escape  this  sar- 
age  Cerbi^rus ;  of  long  chases  across  the  shaking  morass,  the  old  man 
hoarse  with  rage  pouring  forth  his  blasphemy  from  the  firmer  ground, 
and  tho  deep  bay  of  old  Satan,  leaping  steadily  and  swift  beUnd,  in 
sure  and  terrible  pursuit.  The  trembling  ones  that  fell  and  were  left 
in  these  unequal  races,  were  sure  to  carry  home  with  them  tokens  of 
tho  inajstifi^'s  tender  remembrances  ;  and  tho  marks  left  by  old  Grimt- 
by's  knotty  cudgel  were  not  soon  effaced  either  from  tho  backs  or  memo- 
ries of  these  juvenile  invaders  of  his  quiet. 

So  the  surly  old  cripple,  his  limbs  knotted  and  gnarled,  his  back 
crouching  under  infirmity,  and  his  wheezing  ribs  straggling  convol- 
sively  for  breath,  lived  out  his  miserable  life  unvisited  by  human  beings. 
Unvisited  save  by  one :  a  little  black  Canadian  pony  the  woods-nuB 
often  noted  at  dusk,  tied  by  his  bridle  to  a  charred  and  rolintered  piiie- 
tree  stump  that  stood  close  under  the  shadow  of  that  mifiiendly  rooL  As 
the  pony  snorted  and  reared,  and  pawed  with  his  vicious  hoofi  the  with- 
ered sod  around,  he  seemed  to  the  woods-men  a  fit  Tiritant  tat raeka 
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spot ;  and  on  the  nights  when  he  stood  uneasily  there,  a  bright  light 
would  gleam  out  through  the  wide  crevices  in  the  ruined  walls,  and 
loud  oaths  and  unearthly  laughter,  broken  and  mingled  with  low, 
growling  curses,  wheezed  out  between  the  intervals  of  a  hoarse,  hacking 
cough,  and  the  muttered  grumblings  of  Satan,  with  now  and  then  short 
snatches  from  blasphemous  drinking-songs  roared  out  by  two  coarse,  dis- 
cordant voices,  proclaimed  unusual  revels  going  on  within.  At  such 
times  there  were  few  that  cared  to  linger  long  in  their  road  by  the  ill- 
omened  hut ;  the  very  crows  would  be  roused  from  their  mid-night 
roost,  and  would  flutter  cawing  and  dismayed  away,  clustering  in  a 
frightened  crowd  under  the  scant  branches  of  the  cedars.  But  one  man 
bolder  than  the  rest,  who  listened  once  at  dead  of  night  close  by  the 
shattered  window,  over-heard  in  those  low,  grumbling  tones,  deep 
threats  of  murder  and  dark  vengeance,  and  then  they  turned  to  snivel- 
ling, broken  prayers  for  mercy,  or  tremulous  accents  of  terror  and  de- 
spair ;  the  more  abject,  the  louder  and  more  harsh  the  derisive  laughter 
that  greeted  them,  and  the  deeper  the  draughts  of  fiery  spirits,  and  the 
sea-songs  more  bloody,  and  trolled  with  a  more  reckless  and  unmerciful 
glee.  And  the  old  wretch  himself  would  join,  breaking  off  from  his  cow- 
ardly supplications,  and  would  belch  down  the  hot  rum  into  his  with- 
ered carcase,  and  cough  forth  a  cackling  laugh  at  the  chorus,  and  whine 
unseemly  flattery,  ogling  in  all  his  wrinkles  admiration,  while  the  dull, 
deep  light  of  hatred  burned  red  and  insatiable  in  his  blinking  eyes. 

At  a  scandalous  hour,  after  one  of  these  ungodly  orgies,  the  hoofe  of 
black  Beelzebub,  the  wicked  Httle  pony,  would  clatter  over  the  stones 
of  the  village  street,  and  the  good  people  he  roused  from  their  quiet 
slumbers  followed  his  steps  with  no  fervent  blessing,  and  invoked  no 
happy  end  for  his  misguided  rider.  And  if  there  ever  was  a  point  in 
which  unanimity  prevailed  in  our  village,  it  was  with  regard  to  the  evil 
fate  which,  all  agreed,  awaited  that  unlucky  practitioner.  And  it 
needed  but  one  glimpse  of  Dr.  Griffin's  ill-favored  features  to  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  the  justice  of  the  village  auguries.  About  his  lank 
form,  which  would  have  been  tall  but  for  the  stooping  shoulders,  whence 
hung  dangling  two  long,  bony  arms,  his  garments  clung  with  as  much 
sympathy  as  the  cast-off  clothes  upon  a  scare-crow  :  his  great  knobbed 
joints  seemed  to  creak  as  he  strode  along  :  his  hollow  cheeks  were  pale 
and  haggard,  and  the  imtrimmed,  scattered  beard  that  grew  upon  them, 
as  well  as  the  straggling  black  wisps  of  hair  that  fell  over  his  narrow 
forehead,  were  left  imcared  to  wander  at  their  will.  But  withal, 
there  was  somethuig  strange  that  compelled  your  gaze,  in  the  restless 
black  eyes,  small  and  far-hid  beneath  his  shaggy  low  brows,  which,  when 
once  they  fixed  upon  you,  seemed  to  look  you  through,  while  they  baf- 
fled by  their  sudden  changing  every  attempt  you  made  to  read  them. 
It  was  something  in  the  terrible,  deep  meaning  of  those  eyes  that  ex- 
torted from  old  Giles  Grimsby  the  sullen,  grumbling  deference  he  was 
used  to  accord  to  the  only  man  whose  company  he  craved  ;  hating  him, 
and  muttering  his  malignant  threats  before  his  very  face,  you  could 
sometimes  see  the  blasphemous  old  churl  cBnge  tremblingly  before  the 
young  physician,  and  turning  off  his  smothered  curses  with  a  hoarse,  un- 
kindly jest.     Once  there  was  something  so  devilish  in  the  quick  leer  of 
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the  young  inaa*s  eye,  as  the  two  sat  together  in  the  forest-den,  that  the 
old  man  sprang  up  from  the  crazy  chair  in  which  he  had  been  gnnn- 
ing  and  writhing  in  the  torments  of  his  rheumatism,  and  with  a  ter 
riblc  oath  dashed  the  potion  he  had  just  received  from  him,  cup 
and  all,  into  the  chimney,  and  then  fell  back  helpless  in  his  chair, 
chattering  and  quivering,  and  shaking  in  every  limb,  with  the  gnat 
cold  drops  gathering  in  the  deep  channels  on  his  brow.  The  doctor, 
old  Noll  says,  roared  out  with  a  coarse  laugh  that  made  the  rafters 
shake,  and  when  his  merriment  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  he  pie- 
pared  a  draught  from  another  vial,  and  old  Grimsby  lifting  it  to  his 
lips,  his  red  eyes  shrinking  away  from  the  twinkhng  glance  of  his 
companion,  drained  it  every  drop,  and  slept  that  night  a  sweeter  deep 
than  was  often  vouchsafed  to  the  battered,  worn-out  old  sinner. 

When  old  Grimsby  crouched  doubled  up  with  rheumatism  in  his 
leaky  hut,  or  tossed  wild  with  asthma  on  his  miserable  bed,  or  wbeo 
any  of  the  ailments  which  were  ever  afflicting  his  shattered  old  frame 
was  sternest  in  its  iron  hold  upon  him,  then  Beelzebub  would  be  seen 
shivering  and  snorting  at  his  stand  by  the  burnt  pine-tree  stump,  and 
except  by  the  boy  NoU  and  Dr.  Griffin,  the  stubborn  old  rebrobate  was 
left  to  groan  and  swear  and  toss  himself  free  as  best  he  might  from  his 
load  of  torturing  infirmities.  And  when  after  one  of  these  fierce  sieges 
he  would  crawl  out  like  some  viper  into  the  sunshine  to  thaw  out  his 
stiffened  joints,  with  just  breath  enough  left  to  curse,  and  just  strength 
enough,  leaning  on  his  crab-stick,  to  shake  his  skeleton  fist  at  the  un- 
lucky black,  small  thanks  did  Dr.  Griffin  receive  for  his  skill,  small 
welcome  he  and  the  black  pony  Beelzebub  when  they  paused  in  their 
morning  canter  at  the  rickety  gate,  on  which  leaned  tiie  just-rescued 
sinner,  with  an  ill-favored  leer  of  triumph  in  his  ferret  eyes,  as  he  an- 
swered the  doctor's  inquiries  after  his  health,  and  held  out  his  gaont, 
shrivelled  wrist,  with  the  rigid  artery  sluggishly  swelling  under  the  doc- 
tor's finger. 

At  la»t,  one  black  November  night,  there  came  a  pealing  storm  of 
raps  upon  the  doctor's  door  :  the  doctor  slept  ill  o^  nights,  they  said,  and 
Noll  might  have  spared  himself  such  unusual  trouble  :  at  all  events  be 
just  dropped  the  hammer  with  one  last  thundering  blow,  when  Dr. 
Griffin's  black  shock  of  hair  protruded  from  an  upper  window.  Beel- 
zebub soon  dashed  by  the  negro  on  the  road,  leaving  him  panting  on 
through  mud  and  mire  to  follow  as  he  might. 

"When  Noll  reached  tlie  cabin-door,  Satan  lay  stretched  upon  the 
threshold  with  his  great  muzzle  turned  up  toward  the  clouds,  baying 
forth  such  long-drawn,  piercing,  pitiable  howls  as  struck  a  strange, 
chilling  terror  into  the  negro's  bosom.  It  was  with  a  shaking  hand  he 
lifted  the  latch  and  stepped  within  the  door  :  old  Grimsby,  p^e  as  very 
death,  lay  bolstered  up  in  bed  ;  his  mouth,  wide  open,  gapped  for  air, 
and  his  head  in  agony  rolled  from  side  to  side  :  the  dirty,  scanty  bed- 
clothes rose  and  fell  with  every  convulsive,  heaving  inspiration ;  his 
gaunt  ribs  it  seemed  would  burst  at  every  breath :  cold  damps  were 
gathering  upon  liis  wrinkled  face  :  his  eyes  glared  fiery  red  from  under 
his  gray  brows,  and  curses,  oh !  more  terrible  than  even  old  Gzimsby  ever 
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swore  before,  came  up  mingled  with  death-rattles,  and  poured  from 
his  quivering  white  lips. 

*  Ha  I  ha  I  have  I  cheated  you  at  last  ?  Have  you  lost  adl  your  years 
of  jealous  watching,  your  potions  and  your  drugs,  your  long  nights  of 
vigils  and  your  stormy  mid-night  rides  ?  Must  you  hover  round  me  liko 
a  vulture,  ready  to  pounce  upon  my  old  carcase,  and  snatch  from  the 
worm  his  due  I  Would  nothing  satisfy  you  ?  no  bribe,  no  prayer,  no 
humiliation  —  nothing  but  this  poor,  skinny,  rotten  carrion  ?  "Would 
you  not  take  your  clutches  from  me  for  an  instant,  not  though  I  begged 
and  prayed  to  he  left  alone  to  die  ?  Come,  feast  your  devihsh  eyes  upon 
me  now  ;  I  called  you  here  for  that.  Come,  gloat  upon  this  agony  : 
come,  count  this  ebbing  pulse  :  listen  to  these  hoarse  rattles  :  feel  these 
cold,  deadly  damps!  Ha!  ha!  you'll  have  no  more  of  me!  I've 
cheated  you  :  you  've  lost  your  wager,  doctor  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Good- 
by  I  goo(l-by  ! ' 

The  bony  list  dropped  dead  upon  the  bed  ;  the  toothless  jaw  with  a 
shudderiuir,  long-drawn  sigh  fell  open  wide  ;  the  doctor  sprang  forward  : 
it  was  all  over  with  old  Giles  Grimsby ! 

Two  men  whom  Noll  had  not  before  seen,  stepped  quickly  out  now 
from  a  dark  corner  of  the  room  :  they  bore  between  them  a  stout,  heavy 
box  of  strange  shape  and  workmanship  :  with  a  business-Hke  air  they 
took  their  places  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  straw  pallet  on  which  in 
an  unshapely  heap  lay  the  miserable  remains  of  old  Grimsby  :  the  doc- 
tor gave  way  to  them,  stepping  quietly  back,  laying  down  the  pulseless 
wrist  he  held  between  his  fnigcrs,  put  up  his  watch  within  his  great- 
coat, and  stood  watching  the  preparations  that  were  going  on  with  an 
exprcs-iou  of  half-iudiiferent  curiosity;  yet  Noll  tliought  he  could  read 
someihhiir  more  in  a  dim  twinkling  hght  that  lurked  in  the  deep  cav- 
erns far  beneath  his  eye-brows.  The  men  completed  their  arrangements 
in  silcnci' ;  scn^ws  and  bolts,  a  formidable  array,  were  driven  in  and  se- 
cured :  then  they  took  up  their  burden  and  staggered  with  it  heavily 
out.  Dr.  (Jrillin  looked  after  them  till  the  door  was  closed  ;  then  he 
bestirred  himself  where  he  stood  with  a  faint,  inward  chuckle. 

Noll  was  erouching  clo^^e  to  the  faint  embers,  trying  to  blow  a  little 
life  into  th(Mn,  wondering  to  himself  what  next  he  should  do  in  life,  and 
catchiiii:  -tolen  glances  at  the  doctor's  face  as  he  stood  alone  in  the  mid- 
dle ot  I'll  '  lloor :  he  f(dt Dr.  Griffin's  strong,  heavy  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  the  next  instant  wa.s  jerked  upon  his  feet. 

'  Come,  lad,  let  those  dead  coals  alone  :  you'll  never  warm  yourself 
by  their  liirht  again  :  Ix^tter  look  out  for  a  new  hearth  and  another 
home  Wiiat  say  you  ?  I  've  a  place  and  work  enough  for  a  likely  boy 
like  y«iu  :  <'nmc  to  my  house  to-morrow  :  I  '11  make  you  useful  :  never 
fear.'  X  11  bobbed  his  head  in  token  of  acquiescence,  and  the  doctor 
strode  out  ot"  the  door. 

That  iiiLdit  there  was  a  great  blaze  seen  over  by  the  hemlock-swamp, 
and  a  lilack  form  dancing  about  with  uncouth  gestures  in  the  lurid 
liglit.  ail  1  in  the  morning  four  crumbling  black  walls  and  a  staggering 
chimii -y  showed  where  Giles  Grimsby  had  passed  his  useless,  desolate 
life. 

What  -Mrved,  ill  favored  cur  haunted  all  day  and  all  night  long  the 
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nrate  of  Dr.  Griffin's  lonely  dwelling  ?  The  stark  ri1»  stood  oat  Iwoeath 
his  hrown-hrindlcd,  mdngy  hide  ;  tiie  sharp  and  jagged  chain  of  IxMUi 
along  his  hack  started  up  in  a  hare,  rough  ridge  between  fau  two  lean 
shoulders ;  famine  stared  from  his  dull,  red,  hollow  eyes  ;  half-dead  )m 
lay,  with  famished  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  dry,  red  tongue  lolliag 
out,  at  the  inhospitable  gate  ;  but  whon  Dr.  Griffin  stalked  abroad,  hi 
would  rear  himself  up  feebly  on  his  tottering  legs,  dashing  himnlf 
against  the  palings,  and  baring  his  white  fangs  in  ineflectual  fiuy,  AU 
through  the  night  he  sent  up  his  unearthly,  agonizing  howl :  peopla 
shuddered  in  their  beds  at  the  ill-omened  soimd :  '  There  is  a  death  to- 
night,' they  muttered,  turning  in  their  uneasy  slumben.  They  could 
not  drive  the  dog  away  ;  he  found  his  way  to  the  door  of  the  side-office^ 
and  there  he  laid  himself  down  with  a  growl  rattling  in  his  hoam 
throat,  breaking  out  every  now  and  then  with  such  an  appalling,  hmt 
sickening  yell  as  set  the  doctor  cursing  over  his  work  within.  Blovi 
and  kicks  were  of  no  avail :  the  beast's  red  eyes  would  start  from  their 
hollow  caverns  like  globes  of  fire  ;  with  savage  strength  he  would  thiow 
himself,  snarling  a  desperate  growl,  against  the  half-closed  dqci',  and 
when  it  was  Ibrced  shut  against  him,  he  would  scratch  luid  paw  and 
beat  against  it  with  such  determined  fury,  that  Noll  verily  belieTed  it 
was  Satan  himself,  come  in  the  shape  of  that  insatiable  dqg^fiend,  to 
carry  away  the  body  of  the  old  sinner  who  lay  festering  in  his  sack- 
cloth shroud  within. 

The  night  was  one  of  the  blackest  of  December :  the  winds  hooted 
and  howled  around  the  comers  of  the  little  old  house,  rattUng  ths 
sashes  in  their  frames  and  driving  in  at  every  cranny  ;  the  rain  dadbfld 
in  pelting  sheets  against  the  panes,  tlio  timbers  rocked  and  tremUed 
beibre  the  blast.  The  hammer  of  the  old  town-clock  had  raised  itself 
with  a  :;cpulchral  groan  of  premonition,  and  came  down  with  a  low,  deep, 
booming  sound,  one  —  two  —  throe !  Again  and  again  it  fell,  till  elefsn 
strokes  were  told.  The  doctor,  'with  his  now  'squire  Noll  to  help  him, 
was  shut  in,  in  his  little  back-oilice,  busily  at  work.  Thiee  or  few 
tallow  candles  hanging  in  the  sconces  round  the  room,  blackened  ifi 
low  ceilhig  with  their  smoke  ;  their  glaring  flames  blown  luther  and 
tliilher  by  the  pufls  of  wind,  shed  a  dim,  unsteady  light  throughout  ths 
room  ;  the  hot  grease  streamed  over  NolFs  fingers  as  ho  stood  with  hii 
candle  in  his  hand  close  over  old  Giles  Grimsby's  gaunt,  naked  coipse^ 
lending  what  help  he  could  to  the  doctor  in  his  labors. 

'  Ha !  ha !  You  've  cheated  me',  old  carrion,  eh  ?  '  the  doctor  ezntt- 
antly  chuckled  :  '  was  it  your  bolts  and  your  screws,  your  strong  coffin, 
and  your  deep  grave,  your  drunken  watchers,  and  your  triple  locki^ 
that  were  to  keep  me  from  you  ?  Ha !  ha !  Noll !  see  you  this  pleasant 
grin  he  gave  nie  at  parting  ?  Not  so  —  not  so  easy,  old  curmudgeon! 
Dr.  Grilfin  did  n't  watch  you  without  fee  or  favor,  night  after  vi^jaX, 
and  cold,  stormy  day  after  day,  through  dropsy  and  rheumatism,  agne 
and  asthma  —  did  n't  bear  your  abuse,  and  listen  to  your  grrumhlings,  and 
pity  you  in  your  whinings,  and  nurse  you  through  your  obstinate,  tossing 
nights,  to  be  cheated  at  last  by  a  stout  coffin  and  an  undertaker  I  "So, 
no,  old  fool !  }ia !  feel  you  this  knife  now  in  your  wretched  old  bosom  ? ' 
Harshly  it  grated  over  the  brittle  bones.     Noll,  in  his  tenor. 
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thought  he  heard  a  groan  come  up  from  the  hollow  trunk  ;  the  doctor 
only  laughed  the  louder,  with  a  harsh  oath  admonishing  Noll  to  be 
more  careful  with  his  burning  grease  :  but  Noll,  trembling  and  chatter- 
ing, only  shrank  the  more  away  from  the  fearful,  maddening  light  in 
the  doctor  s  eye,  and  the  grin  of  unearthly  triumph  with  which  all  his 
pale  features  writhed.  As  stiff  cartilage  afler  cartilage  gave  way  with  a 
crunching  sound  beneath  the  heavy  knife,  his  dark  eyes  glarod  and 
rolled  in  their  sockets,  the  thin,  pale  lips  were  contracted,  and  the 
ghastly  clieeks  quivered  with  demoniac  frenzy :  the  storm  without 
grew  louder  and  louder,  the  old  house  quaked  as  if  would  tumble 
down  :  as  the  lights  within  flared  and  glimmered,  they  threw  an  uncer- 
tain, spectral  light  upon  the  bowed  face  of  the  young  doctor,  till  it 
seemed  half- real,  half  a  ghostly  shadow. 

The  bones  were  wrenched  from  their  attachments ;  the  doctor's  long 
arm  plunged  far  do\m  into  the  open  cavity  :  with  a  nervous  jerk  of  his 
powerful  arm,  lungs  and  heart  and  streaming  vessels  were  torn  reeking 
from  their  bed.  Just  torn  away,  and  suspended  in  his  bloody  hand 
yrith.  an  exultant  laugh  —  that  instant  came  a  thundering  blast  that 
shook  the  house  to  its  foundations,  and  tore  the  stout  door  from  its 
hinges  —  that  instant  stood  the  mastiff  Satan  before  NolFs  blinded 
eyes,  flame  and  smoke  and  sulphurous  vapor  pouring  from  eyes  and 
nose  and  mouth,  every  hair  alive  with  streaming  fire — just  that 
instant  passed  flying  through  the  air,  and  Noll,  quaking  in  terror  as  he 
lay,  heard  Dr.  Griffin's  curses  growled  in  the  darkness:  'Damnation 
seize  the  cur  !  After  him !  —  after  him,  Noll !  here,  silly  coward !  fol- 
low me  ! '  And,  rushing  out  into  the  black  night,  he  left  Noll  with  his 
candle  chitched  in  his  hand,  stretched  powerless  on  the  floor,  old  Grims- 
by'ri  cold,  skeleton  hand  pressing  on  his  cheek,  and  the  drenching  blast 
sweeping  over  him. 

It  seemed  hours  of  freezing  terror  that  passed  over  him  before  Dr. 
Griffin  returned  in  the  first  dim  winter's  dawn,  wet,  and  covered  with 
mud,  (Iragjrled,  empty-handed,  haggard,  stamping  and  blaspheming  up 
and  down  the  creaking  planks,  till  he  stumbled  over  poor  NoU,  shiver- 
ing ill  his  fright,  upon  the  floor.  He  saluted  him  with  such  a  storm  of 
blows  and  curses  as,  used  as  he  had  been  to  such  benisons,  made  the 
poor  n<H'ro  wish  it  had  been  his  dead  master's  arm  that  dealt  the  blows. 
At  last,  set  upon  his  feet  with  a  few  parting  cufls,  Noll  staggered  off  to 
do  lii.'^  master's  bidding. 

They  sallied  forth  into  the  dim,  gray  mist ;  Dr.  Griflfin,  his  long  back 
bent  low  to  the  ground,  reading  each  foot  of  earth  they  passed.  Noll, 
feeling  his  obscure  way,  followed  close  in  his  tracks,  starting  and  trem- 
Ming  at  every  sound.  *  I  've  found  him  !  I  've  found  the  damned  blood- 
thirsty hound  I '  shrieked  out  the  doctor;  *  here  —  this  way!  follow 
now  ' '  Four  long  leaping  foot-marks  were  there,  printed  in  blood  upon 
the  bla(  k,  beavy  soil,  here  gathering  up  close  to  the  foot^f  some  tall 
f^'iice  or  low,  gray,  tumbling  wall,  and  far  on  the  other  side  again  ap- 
peariuii  deep  stamped  in  gore.  Now  they  skirted  the  edge  of  some 
deep  ))on(l  :  now  abruptly  stopped  at  the  brink  of  some  swif^  swollen 
stream  ;  through  these  would  Dr.  Griffin  plunge  head-long,  dragging 
Noll  with  him,  and  groping  back  and  finrth  on  the  other  nde  tiU  tlie 
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bloody  tracks  were  found  agaia  :  here  they  grew  faint,  the  tracks  len 
deep,  tlie  leaps  less  bold  and  long  ;  there  they  slipped  unsteadily  on  the 
wet,  bare  rocks.  With  just  light  enough  to  trace  these  gniding-maiki 
before  them,  the  doctor  and  Noll  toiled  wearily  on  for  many  a  mile, 
tearing  their  clothes  among  the  black-berry  bushes,  plunging  mid-deep 
into  bogs,  up  hill  and  over  plain,  and  through  the  brakes  and  thieketi, 
unconscious  whither  they  were  led,  until  the  day  had  far  advanced. 
Then,  as  Noll,  with  his  teeth  chattering,  and  his  black  face  giowizig 
livid  with  cold  and  terror,  his  knees  trembling  and  bending  with  fiir 
tigue  and  fear,  was  about  to  fling  himself  upon  the  muddy  earth  to  beg 
for  mercy  and  a  moment's  rest,  an  eddying  puffof  wind  whirled  up  the 
mist  from  off  the  ground  ;  before  them  like  a  black  skeleton  fiir  a  mo- 
ment visible,  stood  the  charred  timbers  of  Giles  Grimsby's  mined  hxHiie. 
Noll  fell  fainting  to  the  ground :  the  doctor  letting  go  his  hold  upon 
his  collar,  with  a  fierce  yell  sprang  forward ;  there  lay  old  Satan,  ted 
and  stiff,  stretched  out  upon  a  new-made  mound. 

A  fresh  and  heavy  shower  of  blows  roused  Noll  from  his  death-like 
swoon.  '  Dig,  dig,  you  scoundrel !  up  and  dig,  I  say ! '  the  doctor 
screamed  in  fury ;  and  Noll,  creeping  from  his  muddy  lair»  set  to  work 
with  hand  and  nail  to  mine  the  frei^  mound  on  which  lay  Satan,  gim- 
ning  in  derision.  Stones  and  mud,  thick-matted  leaves,  and  nttiiig 
sticks,  Noll  flung  up  from  the  pit,  as  he  groped  deep  with  ha  hands 
into  the  mire :  when  he  flagged,  his  masters  fist,  or  hu  heavy  heel, 
aroused  him  to  new  eflbrts  :  still,  as  the  murky  mom  stole  on,  ms 
Noll  stooping  low,  his  master,  with  starting  eyes  bending  ow  him;  the 
pit  grew  wider  and  deeper  as  the  day  crept  on  apace,  hut  they  finmd  bo 
sign  of  what  they  sought ;  it  was  in  vain  the  doctor  cursed,  and  itamped, 
and  tore  away  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  Noll  toiled  and  tluew  oat  hand- 
ful aflcr  handful  of  black  saggy  earth.  With  a  screaming  eaecratkA 
as  noon  came  on,  the  doctor  tore  Noll  by  the  collar  firam  &  vawning 
pit,  and  flung  the  gaimt  carcase  of  old  Satan  into  it.  The  ftmished 
cur  turned  up  his  grinning  jaws  as  he  lay  dead  in  the  bottom  of  his 
grave,  as  if  to  mock  them :  the  doctor  stamped  in  his  fimons  rage  upoy 
the  starveling  carrion  till  every  rib  cracked,  then  they  flmig  in  tho 
heaped-up  earth  upon  him,  and  turned  sulkily  and  irearily  theii  faesB 
home.  So  it  happened  that  Dr.  Griffin  never  could  explain  satis&ctD- 
rily  why  it  was  that  old  Giles  Grimsby  died  that  night  so  soddenly. 

The  whites  of  old  Noll's  eyes  seemed  to  glare  wiUi  a  weiid  temnr  ia 
the  dim  obscure  of  the  village  bar-room  when  he  reached  this  point  of 
his  story  :  our  host  bustled  in  at  the  pause  amidst  the  nnk  of  thidc 
shod  feet  drawn  up  upon  the  fender,  and  with  much  ado  and  a  knd  nl- 
tle,  shook  down  the  red  brands  to  the  bottom  of  the  stove ;  a  ibowec  of 
sparks  flew,  up  with  a  glowing  light  upon  Noll's  ashy  faee :  the  loBg 
seam  beneath  his  eye  seemed  to  grow  whiter  and  hroader :  then  wis 
an  uncanny  #tare  in  his  blank  fixed  features :  hit  whke  teeth,  ( 
by  the  thick  lips,  gleamed  in  the  sudden  light :  a  ehill  cieptc 
one  of  us :  we  drew  insensibly  nearer  to  the  bed  of  fli<*^iwi^g  en 
which  old  Noll  was  gazing  as  if  he  saw  a  spectre  these.  It  was  hot 
for  a  moment ;  a  frrah  pile  of  crackling  wood ' 
dancing  flames ;  the  warm  cheery  fire-light ' 
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comer  of  the  ^ngy  old  room ;  old  Noll  roused  up  witli  a  thako  of  hi» 
Imiwny  shooldeis,  and  filled  his  glass  from  the  smoking  jug. 

'  W^  ivell,  gentlemen,  it  was  a  haid  life  for  old  ffoll,  to  bo  sure ; 
it  WIS  n't  much  else  but  kicks  and  cuffi  and  hard  words  the  whole  day 
long  ;  oaths  and  blows  to  get  up  by,  curses  and  kicks  to  drive  me  off  to 
bed,  and  mighty  little  sleep  I  used  to  get :  thero  was  Beelzebub  to  sta- 
ble at  mid-night,  and  Beebebub  to  saddle  at  dawn  :  many 's  the  blaok 
night  I  'to  followed  master  across  country,  and  the  deril's  own  roads  he 
used  to  ride,  and  many  the  heavy  load  I  've  dragged  home  for  him  that 
he  got,  the  Lokd  knows  how ;  the  daric  things  that  wero  done  in  that 
little  rickety  office,  you  'd  not  many  of  you  walk  home  to-night  should 
I  tell  you  now. 

'  At  dead  of  night  I  've  opened  his  doOTs  to  a  crew  he  *d  hiing  home 
with  him  then  :  they  were  black-&ced,  villainous  raacals,  and  the 
oaths  they  'd  swear  would  sometimes  make  even  me  shake  in  my  shoes, 
and  I  was  pretty  well  used  to  that  scnrt  of  thing :  there  would  be  drink- 
ing, and  loud  carousing,  and  sometimes  there  would  be  bloody  fights, 
and  glasses  and  bottles  would  fly  about,  and  pistols  and  dirks  would  be 
drawn,  and  I  *ve  seen  my  master  loll  back,  laughing  ready  to  die,  when 
some  iHg  buUy  has  been  laid  under  the  taUe  with  a  bleeding  gadi  in 
his  temple.  But  there  vras  something  strange  about  him  :  let  the  quar- 
rel be  what  it  would,  and  the  VRirds  and  turmoil  ever  so  high  ;  let  him 
give  one  of  those  strange  glances  of  his,  or  qpeak  but  one  wifid,  and  the 
loudest  swaggering  ruffian  of  them  all  was  in  a  moment  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb.  He  never  was  drunk  :  he  would  poor  down  the  strong  HoUanda 
80  hot  it  seemed  to  hiss  in  his  throat,  and  when  all  the  others  were  laid 
snoring  and  stupid  on  the  floor,  he  would  stalk  c^with  a  sccmiful  meet 
to  his  dark  office,  and  toQ  away  at  some  unhallowed  craft  till  early 
dawn.  Such  nights  I  used  to  be  posted,  no  matter  how  fierce  the 
storm,  down  the  lane  where  I  could  catch  the  first  spla^  of  a  hone's 
hoof  upon  the  road :  if  a  message  of  sudden  sickness  came,  I  brought  it 
to  my  master,  and  then  he  and  black  Beelzebub  would  dash  away 
through  the  mire,  and  the  dark-browed  ruffians,  sulkily,  but  well  pnmed 
with  gin,  would  steal  away,  leaving  their  frolic  unfinished. 

'  Though  my  master  was  hated  and  dreaded  1^  the  whole  oonntiy 
round  ;  though  the  children  used  to  shrink  from  him  in  the  streets,  and 
the  women  idiiq)ered  his  name  with  horror  as  he  paased  ;  though  no 
one  ever  came  near  his  lonely  house,  unless  driven  by  sickness  or  dis- 
tress ;  yet  there  was  no  other  doctor  half  so  good  for  whole  miles 
about,  and  Dr.  Griflin  got  to  have  nearly  all  the  practice  of  that  legicHi. 
He  was  driven  all  day  long  by  business,  he  was  called  out  night  afler 
night ;  he  never  was  tired,  never  seemed  to  sleep :  when  he  came 
home  o*  mornings  after  a  whole  night's  watch,  I  would  loosen  the 
girths  <»i  old  Be^zebub's  sides,  and  £ake  down  his  feed  of  oats,  and 
afVer  a  hasty  mouthful  snatdied  from  the  taUe,  and  a  kmg,  deep 
draught  of  fiery  gin,  the  doctor  Wbuld  be  ready  for  his  momii^  ride, 
and  astride  of  Beelzebub,  cantering  down  the  roiad  with  his  long  ragged 
coat  flaunting  oat  in  the  virind.  The  beaat,  too,  did  n't  seem  to  he 
much  the  wone  for  his  luod  woik ;  he  only  seemed  the  mate  rkkm 
the  harder  he  W10  liddan ;  he  had  a  kmidred  tridca  witk  kii  hMla  and 
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his  devilish  bite  that  I  had  to  look  out  for  ;  sometimes  I  did  n't  know 
whether  I  should  come  out  of  the  stable  alive,  such  preciofOB  pranks  he 
used  to  play  with  heels  and  hoofs,  trailing  the  bar  of  his  stall  beibn 
him  by  the  halter,  as  he  dashed  snorting  Uirough  the  daxknesB,  sliding 
the  old  timbers  flying  in  splinters  at  his  heels,  and  tearing  and  champ- 
ing the  rotten  clap-boards  like  paper  in  his  teeth. 

'  The  doctor  was  getting  to  be  well-to-do  in  the  world  :  to  be  sore  he 
did  n*t  change  much  his  way  of  living  :  some  how  he  never  seemed  to 
care  much  about  those  little  comforts  that  men  spend  mon^  for ;  he 
wore  the  same  ragged  old  over-coat,  and  fared  as  hard  and  lived  as 
carelessly  as  ever  :  but  then,  when  he  came  home  o^  nights,  he  wooU 
rattle  out  whole  handfuls  of  silver  down  upon  the  deal  table,  and  (rfUn 
there  would  be  bright  yellow  gold  shining  among  the  rest ;  but  he 
would  sweep  all  together  with  a  grin,  into  a  greasy  leathern  pouch,  and 
fling  it  uncounted  into  a  deep  iron-ribbed  safe,  built  in  the  stout  old 
chimney.  No  one  would  ever  have  cared  to  rob  the  doctor :  there  it 
lay,  as  safe  as  if  the  key  were  in  old  Nick's  own  pocket,  and  indeed  it 
might  have  been  as  well  as  in  my  master's  £>r  aU  the  good  the  money 
did,  and  all  the  chance  there  was  of  any  one  else  ever  getting  hddof  it. 

<  Still,  although  the  fences  all  about  the  old  place  were  tumbling 
down,  and  the  house  was  battered  and  dingy,  and  going  fast  to  ruin, 
and  every  thing  looking  desolate,  and  my  master  himself  more  like  a 
scare-crow  or  a  breathing  mischievous  skeleton,  then  any  thing  that  ever 
lived,  it  went  abroad  all  through  the  town  that  he  was  growing  rich 
fast ;  and  how  it  came  I  do  n't  know  ;  but  there  were  a  good  many 
respectable  people,  and  good  Christians,  too,  that  began  to  show  a  kind 
of  interest  in  his  welfare,  and  would  speak  a  little  more  than  a  civil 
word  to  him  in  the  street ;  and  whereas  he  had  always  been  looked 
upon  and  spoken  of  as  one  wholly  given  over  to  perdition,  as  they  say, 
whose  end  is  to  be  burned,  there  were  some  who  were  not  <[uite  so  sore 
now  that  he  was  so  utterly  lost,  and  a  few  that  could  teU  of  sinners 
fully  as  abandoned  as  he,  who,  by  a  word  fltly  spoken,  had  been  turned 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  had  become  bright  and  shining  lights 
in  the  world.  Some  of  the  deacons  got  into  a  way  of  talking  with  the 
doctor  as  they  met  hiin  around  in  one  house  or  anotiier  where  some  body 
happened  to  be  sick ;  but  no  one  seemed  to  have  a  gift  that  way  quite 
so  much  as  Elder  Wiley,  who  used  to  live  in  a  large  farm-house  over 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  where  some  of  the  finest  farms  were ;  and  he 
and  master  really  did  seem  to  get  on  together  wonderfully  :  sometimei 
he  would  jog  along  on  his  gray  mare  by  the  side  of  old  Beelzebub,  talk- 
ing over  crops,  and  sickness,  and  the  weather,  and  improving  the  sulh 
ject,  as  he  called  it ;  and  the  doctor  would  answer  him  quite  civil,  and 
perhaps  he  would  tlX  swear  once  in  half-a-mile. 

'  But  I  vxis  taken  all  back,  when  this  sort  of  thing  had  been  going  on 
quite  a  while,  when  master  brought  home  one  day  a  big  bundle,  which 
he  flung  at  my  head,  as  he  generally  did  every  thing  which  he  faroi]|[fat 
home,  swearing  at  mo  for  a  damned,  lazy,  black  rascal  for  not  movug 
quicker  to  get  out  of  the  way.  It  did  n't  hurt  me  any  this  time,  but 
what  could  be  in  the  vnnd  to  make  master  bring  home  such  a  bnsdb 
of  Sunday  clothes,  I  could  n't  for  the  life  of  me  gocH  then. 
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*  Now,  I  was  n't  much  of  a  meeting-goer ;  I  was  n't  brought  up  that 
way  ;  and  some  how  it  never  would  come  natural  to  me  ;  but  next 
Sunday,  when  master  rigged  himself  all  out  in  his  new  clothes,  after 
scraping  his  rough  chin  till  the  blood  came,  and  damning  his  soul,  and 
his  eyes,  and  his  whole  body,  because  his  new  cravat  would  n*t  tie  any- 
where but  under  his  left  ear,  I  could  n*t  help  stealing  out  after  Beelze- 
bub was  fairly  mounted  and  oft',  and  taking  a  short  cut  across  the  fields 
to  the  old  brick  meeting-house  :  and  there,  sure  enough,  when  I  had  got 
myself  hid  away  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  clear  down 'in  the  comer 
of  the  pew  among  the  boys,  there  came  in  master,  alongside  of  Deacon 
Wiley,  and  sat  ritrht  down  in  his  pew  in  the  front  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation. You  may  be  sure  there  was  a  great  ftuttering  among  the  bon- 
nets, and  fans,  and  old  gray  men  looked  at  each  other  as  if  they  thought 
the  galleries  would  totter  down  over  them  next ;  but  master  sat  still, 
thumbing  over  the  hymn-book,  and  looking  as  miconcemed  as  poesible. 
When  the  minister  rose  to  give  out  the  psalm,  he  turned  over  the  leaves 
till  he  found  the  place  —  I  wondered  how  he  managed  to  do  it —  and 
than  he  leaned  over  his  long  body  to  one  comer  of  the  square  pew, 
where  pretty  Miss  Wiley  sat,  and  handed  her  the  book  wide  open.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  she  started  back  a  little  and  shuddered ;  but  she 
bowed  and  declined  the  book,  and  did  not  rise  as  the  others  did,  while 
the  people  were  singing.  Master  sat  still  too,  but  never  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  page,  and  all  through  service  he  seemed  to  hsten  attentively 
to  what  the  minister  said,  and  always  found  the  hymns  for  himself  and 
the  (leacon  wlieu  they  were  sung.  I  knew  I  should  catch  it  soundly  if 
I  wasn't  home  before  he  came,  but  I  could  n't  help  waiting  just  one 
monu'iil,  as  the  people  turned  round  to  go,  after  the  blessing  ;  and  as 
he  stcjipcd  out  into  the  broad-aisle  I  saw  my  master  put  himself  by  the 
side  of  Miss  Wiley,  aud  stoop  to  say  something  to  her.  I  saw  that  she 
trembled  like  a  leaf  and  shrank  away  from  him,  and  tumed  so  deadly 
pale  in  an  instant,  that  I  thought  she  would  faint  there  in  the  crowd; 
but  she  drew  herself  up  at  once  so  proud,  and  her  eyes  flashed,  and 
with  a  >\\<rhi  courtesy  she  let  him  pass  her.  If  she  had  seen  what  I 
saw  tlien  in  his  hollow  eyes,  she  would  have  swooned  away  on  the 
floor  where  she  stood  ;  but  except  that,  his  face  was  as  quiet  and  uncon- 
cerned as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

•  I  knew  there  was  no  time  for  me  to  waste,  and  I  scampered  acrosB 
the  fields  the  (juickest  way  home.  Beelzebub  wasn't  long  after  me, 
and  tli«'  doctor,  tearing  off  his  finery,  flung  himself  down  moodily  into  a 
chair.  I  never  saw  him  just  that  way  before,  and  some  how  now  I  felt 
it  meant  no  good.  He  did  n't  swear  at  me  :  he  hardly  seemed  to  know 
that  I  was  in  the  room,  but  sat  by  the  pine-table  drinking  off*  gin  by 
the  ti n n  1)1  er- full,  without  saying  a  word,  or  attending  to  any  thing  that 
I  w:l^  doinir  ;  wlien  he  K>oked  at  me  he  did  n't  appear  to  see  me  ;  there 
was  an  u<rly  lot)k  in  his  two  httle  black  eyes  once  or  twice  when  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  them,  that  frightened  me,  but  what  it  meant  I 
could  n't  tell,  and  1  did  n't  like  to  watch  him  too  close  when  he  was  in 
that  way.  Hut  after  he  had  sat  so  some  time,  he  got  up  and  stalked 
across  the  room  without  a  word,  or  seeming  to  rouse  up  a  bit  morei  and 
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went  into  his  side-office  ;  I  heaid  him  rattling  away  at  hii  old  dxied 
bones,  and  among  his  big  jars  and  tinctares  for  ever  so  long.  I  nBver 
had  much  notion  what  he  used  to  do  in  that  little  gloomy  officedl 
shut  up  so  by  himself ;  I  knew  that  once  I  found  him  nttimg  then  wi& 
an  old  brown,  grinning  skull  upon  his  knees,  leaning  cfwett  it,  and  giop- 
ing  down  deep  with  his  finger  into  the  empty  eye-holeB,  and  vmag 
strange  words  to  it,  the  hke  of  which  I  nerer  heard  befim.  I  did  n't  go 
in  there  very  often ;  the  old  books  and  jars  were  never  dusted — master 
did  n't  care  much  fi)r  such  things — but  there  was  an  upright  riass  case 
in  one  side  of  the  room,  and  many  strange-shaped  Hiinga  ^*"f  g  up  on 
hooks  and  nails  within  it ;  and  beside  a  loose  heap  of  dusty  booBS  diat 
lay  on  the  bottom,  there  was  one  whole  skeleton  li^ngSng  up  that  I 
knew  very  well :  it  was  my  old  master's,  old  Giles  Grimsby's. 

'  The  doctor  used  to  shut  himself  up  long  dark  nights  with  thsSB 
ugly  shapes,  and  sometimes  I  could  hear  him  mumbling  nnoondi  woidi 
in  a  hollow  voice,  pacing  up  and  down  the  creaking  floor  with  IsDg 
strides  ;  the  sashes  of  the  cases  would  burst  open  then,  and  I  ooold  hear 
the  loose-hung  bones  shaking  together,  and  old  Grimaby  woold  step 
down  from  his  place.  Master  and  he  had  many  a  strange  talk 
together  there  ;  for  once,  I  do  n't  know  what  it  was  that  made  me^  it 
was  long  past  mid-night,  I  found  the  door  unlocked,  I  shoved  h  just  a 
little  ajar  —  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  old  Ghnnisb7*s  skeleton 
cowering  close  to  the  little  firo,  and  chattering  his  white  jaws ;  he  had 
his  bony  fist  up,  just  as  I  saw  him  last,  with  his  ■li^Vwig  ann  brand- 
ished high  and  threateningly  above  his  head  :  master  was  lolling  bosk 
on  the  hind  legs  of  his  chair,  chuckling  with  one  of  his  strange  soomM 
laughs  that  I  used  to  hear  him  give  when  he  and  old  Grimsby  sst 
drinking  together  by  the  fire  down  in  the  hemlock-swamp.  I  didn't 
dare  to  stay  long  watching  there ;  neither  my  old  master  nor  mj 
young  one  used  to  bear  watching  ver^  well  when  they  wished  to  be 
alone,  and  I  did  n't  like  to  be  too  cunous  after  that  aboot  what  wai 
going  on  in  that  little  room,  but  I  never  believed  master  meant  mneh 
good  when  he  went  by  himself  there  and  locked  the  door,  and  so  it  was 
now. 

*  But  after  that  day  my  master  changed  a  good  deal  in  some  things; 
he  used  to  wear  better  clothes,  and  go  better  shaved,  and  kept  less  of 
his  old  company,  and  took  some  pains  to  be  respectable ;  bat  / 
never  found  much  difiercnce  in  him  when  he  was  at  home  ;  his  Uowi 
were  just  as  hard  and  as  many  ;  but  he  was  more  silent  apd  moody; 
and  when  he  swore,  his  oaths  had  a  darker  and  more  teiriUe  signifi- 
cancy.  But  Sundays  he  would  go  to  church  very  regular,  and  iroiiU 
sit  in  Deacon  Wiley's  pew,  and  would  show  himself  by  the  side  of  Mis 
Wiley  in  the  street ;  though  I  never  thought  but  that  ^le  hated  him,  ibr 
she  never  seemed  more  than  civil  to  him  ;  and  I  know  once  when  be 
sent  me  with  a  note  to  her,  she  snatched  it  from  my  hand  the  moment 
slie  saw  the  direction,  and  without  opening  it  she  tore  it  into  a  hnndred 
pieces,  and  stamped  with  her  little  foot  upon  the  fragments  on  the  floor. 
I  was  startled  ;  her  dark  blue  eyes  blazed  such  fire  as  she  did  it,  and 
her  cheeks  were  all  in  an  angry  glow,  and  she  conldn't  wpoak  ftr  a 
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moment,  her  breath  came  and  went  eo  fast  through  her  open  lips.  At 
last  she  swallowed  down  soritething  that  seem^  to  be  choking  her. 

*  Now,  go  and  tell  your  master  how  I  answer  him  ! '  she  said,  and  she 
drew  back  her  shoulders  with  a  quick,  shuddering  movement,  and  shBt 
the  door  upon  me  before  I  could  speak  again.  I  told  my  master  what 
occurred,  and  got  a  hearty  threshing  for  my  pains :  it  did  nH  seem  to 
affect  him  much  however,  for  he  did  n*t  cease  hb  attentions  in  the 
least ;  only  the  next  note  went  to  the  deacon  himself,  and  I  noticed 
af\er  that  that  he  began  to  take  tea  at  the  deacon's  occasionally ;  it  got 
to  be  pretty  often  after  a  while,  and  Miss  Wiley  seemed  to  pay  more 
attention  to  his  suit. 

'  But  though  she  did  n't  show  her  dislike  to  him  quite  so  plainly,  I 
know  there  were  some  things  passed  between  the  two  that  were  not 
much  to  the  doctor's  liking,  for  he  would  come  home  some  nights  after 
he  had  been  at  the  deacon's,  in  such  a  storm  of  rage,  that  I  fairly  ex- 
pected to  be  murdered  in  some  one  of  them.  *  By  the  Almighty  God  ! ' 
he  roared  out  as  he  tramped  up  and  down  by  himself  in  the  office, 

*  have  her  I  will,  dead  or  alive !  Dr.  Griffin  is  not  a  man  to  be  cheated 
by  a  woman's  freaks,  or  to  be  put  off  by  a  silly  child's  likes  or  dislikes  ! 
Let  her  look  to  it  well !  I  have  said  it,  and  I  will  do  it !  The  devil  can't 
cheat  me  of  her  ! '  And  so  he  began  to  follow  her  everywhere  like  her 
shadow  :  he  was  always  at  church  ;  he  would  meet  her  at  parties,  at 
huskings,  and  the  tea-drinkings  around  in  the  neighborhood  ;  she  could 
hardly  stir  into  the  street  but  the  doctor  was  in  a  moment  at  her  side, 
bowinjT  ill  his  strange,  stiff  way,  and  watching  her  with  that  wicked 
black  eye  of  his  ;  or  if  she  cantered  out  alone  on  her  little  sorrel  pony, 
the  doctor,  on  Beelzebub,  would  shoot  out  upon  her  from  some  crooi- 
road  Ihrou^'h  the  thicket,  and  stick  close  at  her  saddle  till  she  dis- 
mounted at  her  gate. 

'  And  so  he  kept  up  his  courtship  for  weeks,  until  Miss  Wiley  seemed 
fairly  to  consunio  and  fade  away  under  his  blighting  presence,  like  a 
mornin<:  flower  under  the  hot  noon  sun.  Her  cheeks,  though  they 
;rrcw  pale  and  wan,  would  light  up  with  a  more  beautiful  color  (Ban 
they  had  ever  had  before ;  but  then  it  was  so  different !  bright  red 
blushes  would  show  themselves  there  at  times  ;  imd  then,  her  eyes  that 
wen*  of  a  dark  and  l)eautiful  blue,  and  fringed  with  long  lashes,  glowed 
undfT  thcin  with  a  strange  light  that  did  n't  seem  to  be  of  this  world  ; 
1  havr  thouuht  sometimes,  as  I  looked  into  them,  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  hot  fire  consuming  within  that  streamed  out  through  them,  and  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  they  scorched  me  when  they  fell  upon  me  for  a 
moment .  The  pity  of  a  poor  black  boy  like  me  was  n't  of  much  use  to 
suoh  as  she,  and  indeed  I  had  a  dog's  life  of  it  myself,  and  enough  to 
look  alter  for  my  own  part ;  but  I  could  n't  help  forgetting  my  own 
trouMtM  a  little  —  and  I  was  always  used  to  hard  treatment,  and 
could  M  t  exjM'ct  much  b<'tter  —  but  when  I  saw  her,  poor  thing,  fading 
and  wiliin<r  away,  day  after  day,  and  yet  striving  and  struggling 
hrnvely — Gon  help  you.  Sir,  it  wasn't  any  use!  —  and  fighting 
against  her  fate  so  proudly,  though  every  day  the  net  was  drawing 
closer  and  closer  about  her,  and  Dr.  Griffin  never  let  her  for  one  mo- 
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ment  out  of  his  power,  nor  took  his  villainous  eye  away  from  her ;  to 
see  her  dance  as  she  did,  like  the  gayest  girl  in  llie  whole  country,  and 
laugh  so  —  I  had  a  deal  rather  hear  her  cry — it  seemed  so  forced  and 
hollow ;  she  would  laugh  so  sometimes  in  his  very  face,  when  he  met 
her  out  at  a  quilting-t'rolic,  hut  it  was  with  such  a  start  and  a  ihiver 
as  if  an  adder  lay  in  her  path  ;  and  that  strange  color,  and  the  awfnl 
fire  that  burned  in  her  eye,  would  come  back  when  she  laughed  :  it  was 
enough  almost  to  break  one's  heart  to  see  her.  She  was  trying  to  wear 
him  out  by  her  delay,  and  her  scornful  ways,  and  womanish  hiimon ; 
I  could  see  that ;  but  she  might  as  well  have  tried  to  tire  out  the  old 
stone  block  before  her  father's  door.  Dr.  Griffin  was  just  as  quiet  and 
cool  in  her  presence,  as  persevering  in  his  attentions,  as  ceaael^sly  con- 
stant in  his  watch  over  her,  for  all  her  insults  and  neglect,  anid  her 
petulant  freaks  and  her  wayward,  capricious,  vexatious  tricks.  It  was 
like  a  poor  wild  bird  entrapped ;  she  may  scream,  and  flutter,  and 
beat  with  her  poor,  silly,  useless  wings,  but  the  strong  wires  of  her  cage 
are  all  about  her ;  she  can  only  sink  down  at  last  exhausted,  panting 
and  bleeding  and  helpless,  and  hopelessly  captive. 

'  It  was  strange  her  father  the  deacon  never  noticed  how  she  was 
going  on ;  but  he  was  a  very  upright  man,  and  a  great  man  in  the 
church,  and  exceedingly  active  in  Sunday-schools  and  missionary  enter- 
prises, which  were  just  beginning  to  be  talked  about  here  ;  for  I  got  to 
going  to  meeting  a  little  more  then,  and  heard  a  great  many  things 
which  I  should  n't  have  found  out  else  ;  and  he  laid  all  her  strange 
ways  to  perverseness  and  woman's  fickleness,  and  thought  perhaps  he 
was  doing  his  duty  by  her  as  a  parent,  not  to  notice  these  olwtinate  and 
unreasonable  humors.  But  /  knew  enough  to  know  that  she  was  dying, 
and  that  my  master  was  killing  her  ;  and  it  was  n't  such  a  new  thing 
to  me  when  people  began  to  talk  about  Miss  Wiley's  dreadful  cough, 
and  to  notice  how  thin  and  miserable  she  was  getting  ;  and  at  last  her 
father  and  mother  became  frightened  in  real  earnest,  when,  in  one  of 
those  fearful  fits  of  coughing,  she  raised  a  quantity  of  blood ;  and  they 
seift  off  straight  to  the  doctor  my  master,  though  she  begged  them  not 
to  do  so,  and  protested  it  was  nothing ;  she  would  soon  be  better.  But 
she  got  no  better  after  that :  the  winter  was  coming  on  ;  a  bLuatering, 
stormy  year  it  was,  and  she  had  to  keep  the  house,  and  soon  she  couldn't 
leave  her  room  ;  the  doctor  would  be  there  every  day,  but  she  would 
take  none  of  his  medicine,  and  would  laugh  when  they  told  her  how 
sick  she  was.  I  do  n't  believe  she  wanted  to  get  any  better ;  but  die 
kept  on  failing  and  fading  away,  and  her  beautiful  hands,  they  said,  got 
30  thin  you  could  see  the  light  through  them,  and  her  pure,  white  brow, 
that  I  remember  with  the  blue  veins  winding  through  it  just  beneath 
her  broad,  brown  tresses,  became  as  pale  as  marble  itself;  until  early 
one  morning  my  master  came  home  —  it  was  the  first  fall  of  that  win- 
ter's snow  —  and  said  that  Miss  Wiley  was  dead. 

'  They  said  my  master  had  behaved  like  a  brother  to  her  ;  that  he 
watched  by  hor  bed-side  long  nights  ;  that  not  even  her  mother  could 
have  Ikjcu  more  constant  and  tender  in  her  care.  The  people  all  sympa- 
thized with  him  in  his  loss  ;  they  knew  how  ill  his  devotion  had  F 
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repaid  :  he  had  been  a  wild  young  man,  to  be  sure,  and  had  played 
Bome  terrible  pranks  if  report  spoke  true,  but  he  had  reformed  most 
nobly  since  he  began  to  care  for  her,  and  then  the  patience  and  untiring 
love  with  which  he  had  requited  all  her  scorn,  showed  what  a  true  and 
faithful  heart  he  had  in  his  bosom.  My  master  went  to  her  funeral  in 
a  complete  suit  of  black,  and  with  a  wide  crape-weed  upon  his  hat ; 
there  was  no  mourner  among  them  all  so  broken  down  under  the  heavy 
affliction  ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  never  would  get  over  it.  They  had  to 
shovel  away  the  drifted  snow  to  dig  her  grave,  and  the  white  flakes  fell 
thick  upon  her  pall  when  they  bore  her  out  to  bury  her :  after  father 
and  mother  had  looked  their  last  and  stepped  back  into  the  throng  that 
pressed  about  her  grave,  the  doctor  still  bent  over  the  coffin  and  watched 
till  the  last  heaping  shovel-full  had  been  thrown  in  :  it  seemed  that  he 
was  inconsolable  ;  they  had  to  drag  him  away. 

*  But  I  do  know  this  ;  there  were  many  stormy  days  after  that,  and 
it  seemed  that,  wrapped  all  up  in.  the  cold  snow-drifts,  and  with  the 
hard  earth  bound  down  tight  about  her,  poor  Miss  Wiley  might  have 
rested  in  her  coffin  :  but  if  they  had  gone  with  pick  and  spade  but  one 
short  week  after  they  laid  her  there,  they  would  have  found  an  empty 
shroud  and  a  rifled  coffin  in  the  bottom  of  her  grave. 

'  1  do  u't  want  to  tell  any  more.  God  forgive  me  for  knowing  bd 
much  about  such  villainy !  I  could  n't  help  it  then  :  I  should  have 
been  murdered  else  ;  but  I  could  n't  have  gone  again  into  that  little 
dark  back  office  after  what  I  saw  done  there.  I  was  nothing  but  a  poor, 
ignorant  black  boy  who  had  been  beaten  and  kicked  and  cursed,  and 
who  had  shared  in  many  a  deed  before  perhaps  as  dreadful,  but  never 
before,  oh  I  never,  was  such  accursed  sacrilege  :  it  will  haunt  me  to  the 
day  I  (lie.  It  was  a  great  many  years  after,  that  I  took  down  her  poor 
bones  and  found  the  spot  where  she  had  been  buried,  and  laid  them 
again  to  rest ;  it  was  all  I  could  do  for  her,  poor  black,  ignorant  devil 
that  I  was.' 

Old  Noll  bent  forward  suddenly  as  he  spoke,  his  grizzled  head  fell 
low  upon  his  bosom,  and  his  face  he  buried  in  his  hard,  black  hands. 
There  he  erouehed.  sob-sobbing  away,  his  great  chest  heaving  and  swell- 
innf,  his  brawny,  uncouth  frame  all  shaking  with  the  struggle.  We  vil- 
latre  idlers  sat  in  astonishment  looking  on ;  the  old  man  choked  ¥dth 
the  rebellious  swelling  in  his  throat,  and  groaned  writhing  in  his  chair; 
at  last,  with  one  throe  of  agony  the  tears  burst  forth,  streaming  between 
his  horny,  shrivelled  iin«rers.  The  poor  old  wretch  had  dammed  up 
those  tears  lor  a  lifetime  ;  he  must  needs  give  way  to  them  now. 
Stolen  iilanees  of  wonder  and  awe  went  round  from  one  lounger  to  an- 
other :  no  one  had  ever  dreamed  of  old  Noll  as  any  thing  but  the  bat- 
tered, linipinir.  drudfjing  hostler  of  the  village,  the  companion  of  a  fish- 
in;;  excursion,  or  the  butt  of  a  coarse  bar-room  jest ;  we  watched  him 
now  \s  ith  a  <lumb  reverence,  and  unmolested  let  him  give  his  pent-up 
feelinsrs  way. 

At  last  he  lifted  himself  up,  swept  his  ragged  sleeve  once  or  twice 
nervously  across  his  streaming  eyes  seemingly  to  clear  away  the  film 
that  gathered  in  them,  gazing  liir  off  across  the  room  into  the  darknea^ 
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as  if  he  saw  some  happier  vision  there ;  for  he  grew  calmer  ai  he 
gazed,  and  drew  his  hreath  more  freely  after  one  or  two  gasping  stn^ 
gles,  and  a  brighter  light  fell  over  his  sooty,  wrinkled  iace ;  the  twitdi- 
ing  movements  of  his  lips  passed  by,  he  gave  one  more  long  Bighing  hrafli 
that  came  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  chest,  and  sat  sikiit  and  calm  k 
the  red  fire-light,  as  if  in  a  dream.     He  roused  himself  at  length. 

'  Do  n't  mind  me,  gentlemen :  it  would  come,  and  I  feel  better  for  it, 
now  it 's  past.  I  never  could  tell  what  it  was  made  me  watch  thai 
poor  young  lady  so,  to  follow  her  to  church,  and  dangle  after  her  a 
long  way  off  in  the  streets,  and  try  to  get  somewhere  where  I  could  ne 
her  at  the  parties  and  country  firoHcs,  up  with  the  fiddlers  or  among  tha 
waiters,  anywhere  where  I  could  be  near  her  and  watch  her.  I  coiM  n't 
dare  to  speak  to  her,  and  it  would  have  been  no  use ;  but,  dead  or  aliva^ 
I  could  n't  get  rid  of  her  :  she  was  everywhere  ;  in  my  dreams^  and  by 
me  in  my  work ;  and  when  I  have  been  so  dull  and  stupid,  and  peqpb 
have  laughed  at  me  for  it,  and  made  fun  of  me,  and  called  me  dream- 
ing Noll,  she  was  by  me  then,  so  pale  and  wo-begono,  and  wasted,  and 
despairing :  she  has  dogged  me  all  through  life,  finom  tiie  day  I  first  saw 
her  along  with  him  in  'Squire  Wiley's  pew  ;  never  once  took  her  scorolh 
ing  eyes  from  me  :  they  burn  me  here,  here,  till  it  seems  as  if  I  cazned 
that  hell-fire  about  me  in  my  bosom ;  as  if  it  were  boxning  my  lift  and 
soul  to  ashes ! 

'  My  master  kept  up  his  steady  habits  after  this,  and  became  veij 
devout  in  his  attendance  on  the  exercises  of  the  sanctuary :  their  com- 
mon affliction  drew  him  and  the  deacon  still  closer  together,  and  a  little 
after  the  funeral  the  doctor  came  before  the  session  and  was  accepted 
as  a  member  of  the  church.  His  practice  continued  to  thrive,  and  his 
wealth  increased  rapidly  ;  he  fixed  up  the  old  place,  gave  np  his  eld 
habits,  and  settled  down  into  a  very  steady,  reputable,  active  man.  He 
used  to  lend  out  money  a  good  deal  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  was 
very  strict  and  exact,  so  they  said,  in  all  his  money-dealings.  He  took 
charge  of  a  good  many  of  Deacon  Wiley's  business  transactMms,  and 
managed  some  of  his  law  business  for  him  ;  but  I  believe  he  did  n*t 
do  very  well :  at  all  events,  it  turned  out,  after  a  good  many  yeazs, 
that  the  Wiley  farm  had  to  be  sold  under  mortgage ;  and  by  some 
stroke  of  luck  Dr.  Griffin  came  to  be  possessor  of  it.  Every  body 
thought  that  now  the  doctor  would  show  his  gratitude,  and  Us  afieo- 
tion  for  the  daughter's  memory,  by  giving  the  old  people  at  least  a  life- 
lease  of  the  farm  :  they  had  no  one  else  to  care  for,  and  they  coold 
have  been  comfortable  there  all  their  days.  But,  to  the  surprise  and 
horror  of  every  one,  the  doctor,  as  soon  as  he  got  the  pnmer  papas 
made  out,  gave  the  old  folks  notice  to  quit,  saying  that  he  mtended  to 
occupy  the  place  himself. 

'  This  blow  broke  the  old  deacon  sadly ;  he  did  n't  live  many  months 
after  leaving  the  old  homestead :  the  doctor  had  it  all  painted  and 
papered  ready  for  himself,  and  was  going  to  move  into  it ;  but  while 
these  changes  were  being  made,  he^  concluded  to  winter  in  his  own 
quarters. 

'  It  was  one  December  night,  the  stormiest  night  but  one  I  ever  knew : 
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the  doctor  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  office,  'where  he  spent  nearij  all 
his  time  now,  drawing  np  agreements  and  calcnlating  interest,  and 
doing  a  great  many  other  things  of  that  sort :  I  was  in  the  room  next 
by,  darning  together  my  old  clothing,  and  shivering  at  the  lain-blasts 
that  dashed  every  now  and  then  agamst  die  panea.  It  was  sndi  ani^^ 
that  no  one  would  have  ventured  out ;  Ae  daiknea  was  piteh-Uaok, 
and  the  rain  drove  in  sheets  against  tiie  weatliez4ioards.  The  hoose 
creaked  and  rattled  all  over,  and  Ae  isahei,  as  they  shook  in  their 
finmes,  let  in  the  wind  at  every  ereviee.  I  did  nH  dare  to  go  up  to  my 
dark  room  at  the  top  of  the  hoose,  so  I  erept  dose  to  the  fire  in  Ae 
great  chimney-place,  wnqtping  myself  iqp  as  wall  as  I  eoiild,  and  tried 
to  sleep. 

But  the  storm  outside  grew  fiercer  and  fiecoer,  as  the  night  drew  on,  and 
I  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  woidd  not  let  me  sleep;  so  I  lay  listcniing 
and  trembling,  and  trying  to  quiet  myself  by  coonting  over  and  over 
again  as  far  as  I  knew.  Aa  mid-night  crept  on,  it  grew  to  a  hnrxieane : 
the  old  house  rocked  to-and-fico,  and  the  noon  and  rafters  trembled  and 
groaned  :  any  moment  I  thought  thev  might  fall  on  me.  I  lay  listen- 
ing and  shivering  in  myfiright;  just  then  &re  came  to  my  ear,  through 
the  deafening  uproar  of  the  temj^eat,  a  faint  and  &r-oflr  cry  :  the  next 
moment  it  was  nearer,  more  distinct;  it  was  dravring  nearer  and 
nearer,  more  clear,  more  certain  every  instant :  it  was  &e  deep,  low, 
sullen  baying  of  a  mastiff;  the  roar  rf  the  storm  could  n't  drown  it ; 
it  grew  deeper ;  it  came  nearer  every  moment :  my  Uood  firoze  vrithin 
me  :  I  drew  my  blanket  over  my  head,  and  la^  shudng  in  deadly  fear. 
The  town-clock  boomed  twelve :  the  Mast  dmeked  down  the  chnnney 
and  roared  around  the  tottering  walls :  once  more  that  dreadiol  howl 
close  to  the  door :  one  crash,  one  bnrst  of  thunder :  Ae  old  hoose  reded 
and  quivered  :  there  was  a  blinding  flash  of  light,  a  seream,  a  heavy 
fall ;  then  one  low,  gurgling  rattle,  and  all  was  still  as  death. 

'  Wlien  I  camo  to  mvself  in  the  m<»ning,  the  son  was  shining  in  at 
the  window,  and  the  sky  over^head  was  Uoe  and  dear.  I  went  oot 
for  a  few  moments  to  breathe  the  fiesh  air,  and  to  try  to  finget  my 
fearful  dream.  But  the  storm  had  worked  terrible  misehiafop.  the  dd 
place  ;  fences  were  bbwn  down,  and  every  tree  lay  im-rooted  on  the 
ground  :  where  the  little  office  had  stood  against  the  s3e  of  the  hoose, 
was  a  heap  of  smoking  cinders :  the  old  ease  still  stood  amtdst  the 
ruin,  but  the  doors  were  rent  apart,  and  old  Giles  Giimsby's  grinmag 
fkcleton,  low  stooping  to  the  groimd,  hfdf-lmdft  opon  uie  wwjrit^g 
hearth,  the  bony  fingers  dutehedafacml  a  black,  Uatt  wmeMng  Oat 
hiy  reeking  there ! 

'  One  errand  yet  I  had  to  da  Cradling  the  smooUering  enibeni  on- 
der  foot  I  did  it,  wrapping  my  poor  burden  iqp  tenderly  in  nnrUMik«t  ( 
then  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  ^aee  vrith  a  corse,  and  fled  Mnqr.  I 
Mught  for  Beelzebub  in  the  stable :  Bediebob  was  gone,  and  the  stable 
a  smoking  heap.  I  fled  over  the  hills  :•  I  hid  in  the  bodwa  till  m^ 
came  on,  and  then,  when  my  poor  dnty  vras  finidied,  I  wandered  down 
into  the  village  to  find  a  hraoe.'  Tsin  Fiaioa. 

December,  1S55. 
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Is  it  the  beauty  of  this  san-set  hour. 

Gomes  o*er  my  sool  with  such  strange,  aoothiDg  poww: 

Quiets  my  thrubbiog  pulse,  and  bids  to  rest 

The  tide  of  sorrow  swelling  in  my  breast  ? 

The  air  is  full  of  whisperings  of  love, 

As  if  some  angel  missioned  from  above 

Gently  doth  pour  upon  my  ravished  ear 

Of  Heaven's  sweet  minstrelsy  an  echo  dear. 

So  clear,  so  sweet,  it  entereth  in  my  aool, 

Uaking  with  melody  my  spirit  whole : 

While  a  strange  gladness  thrills  my  fWune 

As  if  a  loved  voice  breathed  my  name. 

The  dear,  familiar  accents  come  and  go, 

So  dreamy,  scarcely  doth  my  stirred  heart  know 

Belongs  to  earth  or  heaven  so  sweet  a  sound : 

As  in  this  blissful  moment  floats  around. 

How  thin  the  veil ;  ah  I  who  may  dare  to  say, 

Which  from  our  twilight  hides  uncloudedfday  1 

Faith's  eagle  ken  may  pierce  its  shadowy  ibid, 

Hope  fix  her  anchor  there,  and  Love,  made  bold 

By  promises  divine,  may  enter  in, 

While  yet  a  tenant  of  this  world  of  sin : 

And  whisperings  of  those  diviner  things 

Gome  down  like  breath  of  augels*  wings. 

Nor  only  in  the  bright,  brief  moment  of  their  stay 

Gheer  they  the  fiEiinting  pilgrim  on  his  way ; 

But  their  soft  echoes  frequent  hover  round. 

And  strength  and  speed  ho  gathers  with  the  sound. 

There  is  a  commune  with  the  world  unseen. 

Though  some  may  deem  it  but  an  airy  dream : 

Or,  if  there  be  not,  then  what  meaneth  now 

The  almost  kiss  pressed  gently  on  my  brow ; 

The  calm,  deep  quiet  falling  on  my  soul ; 

The  waves  of  peacefulnoas  that  o*er  mo  roll  ? 

Ify  Saviour  God,  thy  word  can  never  fail : 

Thou  that  hast  passed  for  me  within  the  veil, 

Unfuldest  to  the  waiting  heart  of  love 

The  radisnt  glories  of  that  home  above ; 

Showest  the  loved,  the  lost  of  earth,  most  blest, 

For  ever  living  in  that  clime  of  rest ; 

Though  fettened  sight  trace  not  their  dwelliog-plac^ 

Yet  ^th  may  hold  them  still  m  love's  embrace, 

K*cn  as  this  calm,  soft  radiance  in  the  west, 

So  clear  reflected  on  the  river's  breast, 

Left  by  the  passing  of  the  glorious  sun 

To  other  climes,  his  race  for  ours  full  run ; 

So  rays  of  glory  stream  through  Heaven's  gatos^ 

Communings  holy  to  the  heart  that  waits  — 

That  waits  in  hope,  in  patience,  and  in  love, 

For  these  rovoanngs  fh)m  that  world  above. 

And  as  they  come,  like  the  mild  sun-set  ray, 

They  scatter  radiance  o'er  the  darkening  way ; 

They  bid  the  worn,  the  fainting  spirit  come ; 

They  lure  it  gently  to  its  glorious  home. 
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THE     ENCAMP I NO      ANOEL. 

Mt  guardian  AireoL  I  while  the  nig^t  ia  wseplog; 
And  whUe,. alone,  dafenoeleaBi  I  aaudeeping. 
Art  thou  thy  vigil  bj  mj  pillow  Miping  7 


Hast  thou  with  aelf-forgetfUnesB  fbrsaken 
Thy  place  beside  the  Thitme,  and  kindly  taken 
Thy  post  by  my  lone  bed  till  I  awaken  7 

Is  it  thy  presenoe  holy  that  dispenses 
These  pure  aspiringSi  these  calm  inflnenoea7 
Are  they  of  thy  descension  evidences? 

While  this  communion  I  with  thee  am  holding^ 
I  almost  see  thy  brow's  celestial  moulding, 
And  the  white  wings  thy  lineaments  enfoldmg. 

What  are  thy  thoughts  while  I  am  stilly  dreaming  t 
What  radiant  visions  on  thy  soul  are  streaming, 
More  bright  by  &r  than  day's  meridian  beaming? 

Wit^  thy  ken  are  kindred  angels  winging 
Their  earthward  flight,  bland  benedictions  bringing; 
Or  by  young  children's  cradles  are  they  singing? 

Do  they  o'ercome  all  sorrowfhl,  sad  ndses 
With  the  m^estio  mildness  of  their  vok)eB, 
Till  earth' refrains  from  weeping,  and  r^oloea? 

Above  the  sufferer's  pillow  are  they  bending; 
Kich  consolation  with  his  anguish  blendioff, 
Till  Ohbist  shall  give  the  signal  for  ascending  ? 

Will  some  remain  to  bind  the  broken-hearted, 
(As  He,  when  human,  with  divinest  art  did,) 
And  guard  the  sacred  dust  of  the  departed? 

Where  contrite  souls  are  God's  just  anger  dreadhift 

Are  they  compassionately,  Idndly  treading; 

O'er  crimson  dns  the  Saviour's  pardon  sheddiaig  ? 

Are  some  unfolding  to  enfiranclused  mortals 
The  golden  gates^  uie  &ir  and  pear^  portals 
Besj^nsive  to  the  hymns  of  the  Immortals? 

Benignest  Angel  I  move  the  moments  sk>w]j  ? 
Dost  thou  not  yearn  to  join  their  worship  hdj, 
Bather  than  watch  beside  my  slumber  low]y7 

Ko  I  bright  one  I  purified  finom  self-denial, 
It  is  to  thee  no  banishmeht  nor  trial 
TtifiA  o'er  my  sleep  to  bcdd  serene  eqrfaL 

CfiBiST  Jisus,  diarge  concerning  me^  bath  given 
To  keep  me  in  my  rest»  this  summer  even: 
When  OHKvr  ooBUMiidi  tbj  post;  then  ii  tt^ 
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Oh  I  whoQ  the  mom  shall  see  the  swift  retuming 
To  those  fair  realms  where  seraphim  are  bunung, 
New  love  unutterable  ever  learomg, 

Beseech  Him,  in  each  unforeseen  mutation, 
That  thou  mayst  come  with  gentle  ministratiOB 
To  me  who  am  jn  heir  of  His  salvation. 

And  oh  I  when  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  djring, 
Wlien  to  loved  lipa  my  own  refhse  replying, 
Through  the  dun  darkneas  let  me  see  thee  flyings 

Mild,  mighty  Angel  I  from  the  surging  River, 

From  mustering  foes,  my  fiunting  soul  deliver,  , 

Then  bear  it  saved  and  safe  to  Ood,  the  Giver. 

JotiA  A.  Ifblf  AHiaa. 

AUon,lS56. 


PUSILLAHIMA      SI  MPLS. 


BT  KIT   KELYlir* 


*  Tnm  ia  a  generation,  ob !  how  lofty  are  their  eyoe,  and  ihelr  eye-Uds'tn  Uflad  «p^* 


The  family  of  Simples  was  purely  of  city  origin.  It  was  the  result 
of  an  alliance  between  Mr.  Bawbou  Simple  bacI  Miss  Ophelia  Peth. 
The  latter  affected  a  foreign  relation,  but  it  was  not  definitely  settled 
how  legitimate  the  estimate  was;  and  cousin-germaoships  were  ulti- 
mately lost  in  confusion. 

Simple  had  been  a  butcher  for  twenty-five  years  of  his  life^  and  had 
retired  upon  an  easy  fortune,  and  with  it,  unfortunately,  ui  empty  head. 
In  this  respect,  his  family  very  cleverly  imitated  him. 

The  result  of  his  lifC'Sacrifici?ig  labors  had  placed  Simple  at  the 
head  of  a  finely-built  house  in  a  fashionable  quarter ;  and  upon  Ui  door 
he  read  with  inward  delight,  at  every  approach  to  his  dweUing,  from  a 
massive  silver  plate  —  R.  Simple.  The  interior  was  not  wanting  ewm 
in  a  library.  There  stood  an  elaborately-finished  mahogany  case,  filled 
with  costly-bound  books,  sacredly  preserved  from  touch ;  for  the  owner's 
time  was  too  precious  to  spend  in  spelling  and  defining  the  titles  and 
subjects  of  BO  many  unknown  authors.  A  daily  gaze  upon  the  pit 
backs  that  stared  through  the  glass  snfiieed  him ;  and  tiien,  too*  ha 
would  pass  for  a  literary  man,  <Nr  at  least,  for  one  possessing  some  lite- 
rary taste.  This  was  requisite  for  house-keeping  in  the  partieular  part 
of  ihe  city  in  which  Simple  resided.  Mrs.  Sunjde  was  veij  ynlgar,  bat 
she  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  A  countless  change  of  dsMos,  jewdiy 
in  profusion,  a  lap-dog,  and  sweet^inging  Canaries^  spoke  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and  then,  too,  a  coach  and  black  driver  chased  e,ynj  all  IniUag 
suppositions  that  she  ranked  lower  than  her  own  ideoihad  loeatedcotfs. 
In  fact.  Simple's  money  had  positioned  luBk  nnoh  ^g**^*  ia  thft 
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of  worldly  estimation  than  his  naturally  sanguine  temperament  had 
fibred  for  him.  He  enjoyed  the  title  of  alderman  of  his  ward  ;  and 
his  orhicular  personage  certainly  commanded  for  him  some  respect.  His 
little  apple-head,  fumitnred  with  a  small,  gray  eye,  generous  nose,  and 
vermilion  face,  would  turn  hut  slowly  unless  addressed  hy  those  who 
had  a  respectahle  handle  hy  way  of  a  title  to  their  names.  Upon  his 
entrance  into  official  notoriety  he  had  been  run  for  the  chair,  but  sub- 
sided into  one  of  a  committee  upon  salaries ;  a  position  he  was  as  capa- 
ble  of  filling  as  any  in  the  gift  of  the  council.  His  appearance  was 
invariably  the  same,  especially  when  discoursing  upon  city  afiairs  in 
and  about  '  the  Hall.*  Legs  located  at  a  distance,  lUce  an  old  skipper 
in  a  heavy  sea  ;  hands  in  pocket,  hat  hung  upon  one  side  of  the  head, 
and  a  lighted  segar  pointing  sky- ward  from  his  mouth :  it  was  thus  he 
stood  when  gratuitously  giving  advice  and  receiving  requests  ;  generally 
shortening  a  bore  by  seeing  him  again.  With  a  man  of  real  standing, 
his  cunning  stood  by  to  scatter  such  enigmas  as  would  create  a  desire 
upon  the  stranger  to  have  another  conference. 

Such  was  Simple  '  down-town.'  At  home,  he  ate  with  his  knife, 
swore  lustily  at  his  table,  and  steadily  '  turned  in '  with  more  brandy 
than  sobriety  would  prescribe. 

Upon  Pusillanima  Simple,  father  and  mother  had  lavished  every 
thing  that  riches  with  vulgar  tastes  could  suggest.  She  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  in  personal  appearance  could  not  boast  of  much 
natural  beauty.  Her  hair  was  red  ;  her  face  badly  freckled  ;  with  a 
gray  eye  and  a  pug  nose,  followed  by  an  enormous  mouth  and  retreating 
chin  :  in  stature  short  and  the  obverse  of  thin. 

Ill  the  matter  of  cleanliness,  her  education  had  not  been  fully  com- 
pleted. There  was  evidently  lacking  in  or  about  her  toilet-stand  a 
tooth-bnish.  At  least  her  dentals  evidenced  such  a  want.  It  is  true 
she  had  been  sent  to  school,  but  not  until  late  in  her  *  teens ;  *  and,  there 
is  a  very  homely  but  true  adage,  hardly  ajnpropriate  to  the  estate  of  a 
young  lady,  but  not  the  less  truthful':  '  It  is  hard  to  teach  an  old  dog 
new  tricks.'  She  had  recited  granunar  and  taken  lessons  in  chirogra- 
phy,  but  it  did  not  prevent  her  from  slandering  Murray,  or  disgracing 
the  personal  pronoun  I  with  an  invidious  dot.  She  sang  loud,  but  the 
melody,  to  an  anxious  parent,  or  the  ear  of  a  skilful  physician,  would 
have  suggested  croup  with  instant  relief.  Her  voice,  the  true  index  of 
a  lady  or  a  commoner,  was  pitched  high,  with  a  shhllnesB  that  remind- 
ed one  of  *  The  Vision  of  Judgment,'  where  the  procefls  of  ear-fitoppbif 
was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  aJl  cadences. 

But  Pusillanima  Simple,  in  her  own  estimation  was  a  real  lady,  rap- 
resenting  such  wealth  as  would  call  to  her  side  anv  partner  she  saw  ht 
to  select.  The  only  delight  of  her  life  was  to  hear  the  bell  and  her  name 
pronounced  ;  the  great  object  of  her  life,  marriage.  Poor  Possj  I  ftnr 
riuch  was  her  endearing  appellatioii. 

Simple's  object  in  choosing  such  a  fashionable  neighboiiiood  for  a 
residence,  was  merely  to  connect  himself^  through  his  daughter,  with 
a  bUtodrd  family.  No  matter  what  the  soitor  was,  so  long  as  he  ranked. 

Simple  was  no  miser.  Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  a  galhenng 
in  his  rooms  from  m^ence,  late  at  night  andeadyktt' 
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a  varieiy  of  souikIb,  indicative  of  experiments  upon  some  instroment  in 
connection  with  supposed  vocal  music  ;  acting  as  symphony,  an  occa- 
sional burst  of  strong  lungs  that  might  he  mistaken  for  a  slight  forged 
fulnc53  of  time  and  place,  hut,  of  course,  mere  party  hilarity. 

There  are  young  men  of  the  town  who  respectahiy  pursne  lespesta- 
hle  avocations,  and  yet  are  ready  for  spicy  adventures  that  have  a  show 
of  novelty  as  well  as  variety :  hy  reason  of  which  many  in  the  end 
would  have  sho'^ni  more  wisdom  to  have  declined  the  chase. 

George  Lark  was  of  good  hirth  and  education,  a  gentleman  in  real' 
ity.  Uc  was  teller  in  one  of  the  city  hanks  —  in  all  respects  one  who« 
society  was  sought  for,  and  whose  presence  was  ever  most  welcome. 
It  so  happened  thot  he  resided  in  the  same  street  with  the  Simple^ 
and  daily  passed  their  numhcr  on  his  way  to  husiness.  Neither  was  hf 
jgnoraut  of  the  fact  that  at  the  library- window  of  Simple's  house  a  red- 
haired  damsel  was  generally  stationed  to  view  the  passing  'hrong. 
Lark's  personal  appearance  pierced  the  fancy  of  the  sensitive  Pusillii' 
nima,  and  she  had  already  commenced  mental  negotiations  to  make  hii 
acquaintance.  With  the  natural  cunning  of  her  sex,  she  at  last  a^ 
ranged  it,  and  Lark  one  evening  could  add  another  name  to  his  exten- 
sive list  of  lady  friends  —  Miss  Fusillanima  Simple  —  a  verity  that 
made  Iter  very  happy.  This  objective  ohstacle  now  overcome,  the  next 
soiree  given  at  Simple's  was  more  particularly  for  young  I^uk,  whob 
just  for  a  bit  of  fun,  accepted  the  invitation.  The  hest  descriptKm  of 
the  evening,  with  his  impressions  of  the  fair  Pussy,  is  given  in  a  letter 
he  tossed  off  the  following  morning  to  a  friend  out  of  town.  It  ran 
thus  : 

'  Dear  Jim  :  I  wish  you  had  heen  with  me  last  evening.  Aldennan*t 
Simple  red-haired  daughter  gave  a  spicy  hlow-out ;  and,  probably,  suoh 
a  conglomerated  eet  was  never  before  seen  in  jewels  and  flonnces.  As 
to  the  '  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,'  it  might  be  summed  up  in  ex- 
pressions such  as  do?iej  for  did  —  we?it,  for  gone  —  seen,  for  saw  —  him, 
for  he,  interspersed  with  murderous  language  and  slang  phraaes.  Ima- 
gine my  '  feelinks,'  as  mellow  Clark  of  the  '  Knick  '  says.  Fancy  me 
in  the  giddy  whirl  of  a  polka  with  the  queen  of  the  evening  —  that 
vulgar,  pug-nosed  damsel  !  so  graccfid  in  all  her  movements  !  1  waa 
not  *  pierced  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye,'  but  I  was  thoroughly  dia- 
misted  with  the  entire  arrangement,  and  'plied  my  pinions  '  as  Boon  ai 
decency  would  allow.  Egad !  could  you  have  seen  me  and  Miss  Sim- 
ple, you  miglU  have  felt  jealous,  hut  I  e£>sentially  doubt  it.  For  further 
particalars  wait  until  we  can  meet.* 

The  hit  of  fun  which  Lark  anticipated,  came  too  speedily,  and  with 
altogether  too  much  reality.  Like  an  Alpine  avalanche  did  the  ten- 
derness of  Pussy  Simple  encompass  him,  and,  wiih  so  much  ardor  did 
she  follow  it  up,  as  to  seriously  annoy  the  teller.  Like  Dick  Swiveller, 
he  had  completely  blocked  up  his  own  street,  and  had  been  obliged  of 
late  to  pass  down-town  by  another  route.  He  had  endeavored  to  queueh 
the  sanguine  affestion  of  Miss  Simple,  but  all  to  nt  efiect.  The  crisii 
at  length  came.  The  post-man  handed  over  the  ^counter  a  note  at  which 
the  gallant  Lark  blushed  crimson.     The  mantling  blood  waa  not  be- 
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cause  the  letter  might  be  from  a  young  lady,  but  from  ihe  fearfal 
scrawl  which  met  his  eye.     The  superscription  was  : 

*  Mr.  georg  lark  esqre. 

at bank 

in strete/ 

With  a  feeling  of  shame,  and  a  half-formed  idea  that  this  was  a  ju«t 
retribution  for  his  foolish  adventure,  he  thrust  the  missive  into  his 
pocket.  Could  Pussy  have  seen  the  reception  of  her  invitation,  her 
feeling?  could  not  have  been  more  bitterly  crushed  than  was  her  gilt- 
edged  note,  over  which  she  had  passed  nearly  an  entire  day.  Miss  Sim- 
ple's '  last  dying  speech '  ran  as  follows : 

*  deer  mister  laik  esqre. 

*  i  am  agoing  to  a  large  fashunabel  eorei  tormorro  nite 
and  i  had  ruther  hav  u  go  with  me  than  that  uglee  fello  sam  huckster 
i  hope  u  will  cum  in  a  carradge  and  cum  erly  as  i  shall  have  to  fix  my 
dress  when  i  get  thare     do  nott  disapoint  mee 

*  urs,  Pussy  Soiplk.' 

*  p  s     u  no  itt  is  custumary  for  ladis  to  invit  hur  own  cumpanee. 

»P.  SniPLi.' 

This  *  stunning  '  specimen  of  elaborate  composition  completely  cap- 
sized young  Lark,  and  he  immediately  concluded  to  close  the  game,  at 
all  hazards.  In  order  to  effect  this,  severe  and  immediate  measures 
must  be  put  in  requisition.  He  accordingly  answered  the  invitation  in 
the  following  manner,  borrowing  largely  from  his  imagination. 

*  Miss  Simple  :  Your  kind  invitation  I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  meet 
My  father  has  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  in  case  of  his  death,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  leave  town  permanently.  It  is  with  pain  I  add,  there  is 
very  little  prospect  of  his  ever  being  any  better.  As  I  leave  this  p.m. 
I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  o.  L.* 

This  was  readily  received  as  truth,  but  the  disconeolate  one  being 
very  philosophical,  recovered  in  a  few  days  from  her  pungent  disappoint- 
ment. At  all  events,  it  was  so  supposed,  as  shortly  after,  the  following 
aimouncement  appeared  in  the  morning  papers  : 

*  Married  —  At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Alderman  Sim- 
ple, by  the  Rev.  John  Crash,  Miss  Pusillanima  Simple  and  Samuel 
Huckster. 

*  When  Youth  and  Beauty  meet, 
It  is  a  sight  so  sweet, 
That  naught  should  ever  part 
But  Death's  relentless  dart.  —  [Com.' 

It  Ls  necessary  to  add,  Samuel  Buckster  was  a  butcher,  but  had,  by 
his  dashing  generosity  and  daring  exploits  at  sundry  fires,  won  the  lace- 
rated heart  of  Pussy  ;  and  from  his  *  devil-may-care  *  boldness,  with  de- 
cided shrewdness  in  business,  gained  the  consent  of  the  worthy  alderman. 
Mrs.  Simple  wept  bitterly  upon  the  fearful  fall  of  her  house  ;  but  find- 
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ing  no  lyiiipaihy  bat  ezeonUie  oaths  from  her  lotd,  left  the 
take  itiownooane. 

Alderman  Simple,  soon  after  the  wedding,  wns  earned  out  of  ki 
home  feet  first,  boxed ;  having  fallen  in  an  apopleetie  fit  after  an  em 
ingfs  oonviTial,  while  standing  before  his  book-ease. 

Thtf  massiye  silver  plate  has  sinoe  been  ehanged.  It  is  now  bd^ 
Buokster. 


BIRTH-DAT        ODB. 


BT  w.  H.  o.  HOtmm. 


ABXfbr  the  Strife  I  behind  tbee  bes 
Yoath*8  happy  and  enofaanied  shore: 

A  beauty  that  made  f^  thine  9jm 
Is  gone  for  eTermore ; 

For  life  hath  more  of  shade  than  son 

When  our  jeais  number  twei^jr-OiML 


Go  forth  to  battle  with  the  woiid, 
And  well  the  fearf\il  warning  heed  I 

Ten  thousand  banners  are  unf&ed 
Thj  footsteps  to  mislead: 

Of  Measure's  soroerj  beware, 

And  Falsehood,  with  his  gilded  sn««L 


Astrology  our  sires  befooled 
With  stories  of  the  natal  hour; 

But  mortal  fete  was  never  ruled 
By  planetary  power : 

With  our  own  hands  the  seed  we  sow: 

The  harrest  must  be  Urn  or  «soi 


The  magic  threshold  has  been  paoM^ 
And  boyhood  is  a  Tision  fled: 

Haric  1  pilgrim,  to  a  trumpet-blast 
That  might  awake  the  dead : 

It  calls  upon  thee  to  arise^ 

And  struggle  nobly  for  the  prise. 


Stem  right  must  be  thy  polar  star, 
And  truth  an  ever-present  shield 

To  be  a  conqueror  in  the  war 
On  life's  great  battle-field : 

Though  Danger  in  thy  pathway  iW>wn, 

Kar(£  onward:  win  and  wear  the  <9own  I 
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PROCRASTINATION. 


For  U  calle  de  despaes  se  vs  a  la  easa  de  nunea.  —  Spanibh  Pbotirb. 


There  is  a  thief  that  walks  the  world, 

In  the  quick  noon-day  and  the  starless  dark, 
Protean-like,  now  ringed  and  curled, 
Bagged  anon,  and  grim  and  stark : 
And  he  plies  his  trade  with  a  ceaseless  skill, 
Defiantly,  warily,  working  ilL 
But  I  troll  the  charm 
Will  keep  you  from  harm, 
If  scored  in  your  memory  ever: 
'  Who  walks  in  the  street  o^By-and-by^  will  8tq>  in  the  house  of  ITmw.* 

He  steals  your  purse  and  he  steals  your  time^ 

The  golden  grain  of  deed 
From  the  chaff  of  purpose  he  filches  oft^ 

With  subUe  hand  of  greed: 
He  flings  the  umbered  rust  on  mind, 
And  it  sinks,  his  capUve,  diained  and  blind : 
But  this  is  the  charm 
Will  keep  you  from  harm. 
If  scored  on  your  memory  ever: 
'  Who  walks  m  the  street  of  By-and-hy,  will  stop  in  the  house  of  Nsver.^ 

Hopes  which  should  bloasom  into  joys, 

As  the  blushing  rose  uncurls: 
Tears  which  Wisdom  should  alchemize 

To  a  glorious  rain  of  pearls: 
Sofii  germs  whence  love's  goodly  firuit  should  rise, 
He  withers  and  changes  and  petrifies : 
But  here  is  the  chann 
Will  keep  you  from  harm, 
If  borne  on  your  mind  for  ever: 

*  Who  walks  in  the  s^*eet  of  By-and^fy,  will  stop  in  the  haweoiKwer,^ 

Like  tiiie  mighty  Nemesis  of  eld, 
His  sandals  of  wool  are  made, 
And  swift  will  he  glide  and  still  to  your  side, 

With  light  touch  on  your  shoulder  laid : 
And  '  Wait;  there  is  time,*  are  the  drugged  words  given, 
As  he  steals  fh>m  your  soul  its  last  chance  of  heaven. 
But  this  phylacter  bind 
On  the  brow  of  your  mind, 
Finn  and  for  ever: 
'Who  walks  in  the  street  ofBy-andby,  will  stop  hi  the  house  otKeverJ* 

As  the  stony  seeds  in  the  dden  time 

Sprang  up  into  armM  men, 
80  thought-seeds  sown  in  the  field  of  life^ 

Raise  goodlier  ranks  again. 
Those  —  mail6d  hosts  in  earth-strifes  known ; 
These — angels  to  stand  by  the  Great  White  Throne : 
Then  the  wisdom  deep 
Of  these  old  words  keep 
Your  guide  for  ever: 

*  Who  walks  in  the  street  of  ^-oni^,  will  stop  in  the  boose  ot  Never.* 
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HOME. 

Another  day,  and  the  old  chaise  which,  eight  yean  hefore,  xni^ 
have  been  seen  slowly  winding  its  way  through  thoee  basy  streets,  m 
*  homeward  bound,*  but  with  a  very  difierent  burden.  The  jojwi 
child  would  not  have  been  recognized  in  the  demure  and  heayy-hetrtBi 
maiden.  I  was  going  home,  but  it  was  Ivith  sadness.  There  were  v 
pleasant  associations  connected  with  the  people  or  place,  except  thtti 
had  a  lingering  affection  for  the  mountains,  the  meadows,  and  the  gna 
sloping  bank,  which  had  never  been  forgotten.  I  did  not  enjoj^ 
ride  :  I  was  silent,  and  perhaps  was  sullen. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  the  little  village  of  Kiricenwdl 
came  in  sight.  There  was  the  spire  of  the  old  church,  built  so  kif 
ago  by  the  first  settlers  in  thoee  mountain  wilds  ;  and  there  wis  the 
new  church  down  in  the  valley,  with  its  many  spires  glitteiing  in  tiK 
sun. 

There  was  the  same  old  school-house,  filled  now  as  of  old,  wi^ 
flaxen-headed  urchins,  all  gazing  out  of  the  windows,  just  as  they  used 
to  do,  and  1  could  see  perched  upon  the  accustomed  bench  the  old  piil 
and  the  rusty  tin  dipper,  looking  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  hid  not 
moved  since  I  left. 

But  all  else,  how  changed  !  There  are  rows  of  pretty  white  cottaga 
all  along  under  the  hill,  and  many  buildings  of  far  more  imposing  Etnl^ 
ture,  a  new  store  with  a  painted  sign  adomed  with  gilt  letters.  The 
post-office  has  walked  across  the  street,  proving  that  some  bodjhts 
walked  out  of  office.  The  '  powers  that  bo  *  are  not  the  powers  thit 
were  !  The  tavern  has  become  a  hotel,  but  does  not  seem  otherwi* 
changed,  except  perhaps  a  few  more  loungers  may  be  seen  about  the 
door. 

How  the  trees  have  grown  !  but  there  is  the  same  old  brindled  cow 
that  was  ever  whisking  the  ffies  in  the  shade  of  the  big  maple  it  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  or  else  the  peculiar  privilege  of  those  shadows  was  in- 
herited by  one  of  her  grown-up  daughters. 

Ah  !  the  grave-yard  I  there  it  is ;  and  many  a  new  mound  can  I 
count,  dotted  here  and  there  among  the  tall  rank  grass.  Who  among 
those  I  knew  has  foimd  a  '  resting-place  in  those  dark  mansions  ? '  Yes. 
there  are  the  flowers  blooming  still  upon  the  little  grave  where  my 
childish  affection  planted  them.  A  tear  is  already  on  my  cheek,  at  tk 
remembrance  of  him  who  sleeps  beneath.  But  his  spirit  is  in  the 
bright  realms  above  ;  he  is  a  cherub  in  heaven.  "Why  are  some  taken 
8o  early  to  bloom  in  beauty  where  flowers  never  fade,  whilst  others  are 
left  to  sigh  amidst  decay,  and  change,  and  death  ? 

Now  the  meadow  is  in  view,  and  the  silvery  stream  winding  round 
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and  round  ;  the  gurgling  brook  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  the  mtmn 
tains  so  green  in  their  summer  verdure,  and  the  blue  peaks  far  kwm  in 
the  distance. 

Sweet  and  bitter  thoughts  come  crowding  thick  and  fa«t.  The  gar- 
den brings  back  all  those  sad  and  pleasant  hours,  and  the  flowers  do  not 
seem  to  have  changed,  or  even  to  have  oiased  blooming.  The  tolipg 
are  as  bright,  the  great  bunches  of  peonies  still  stand  sentinels  at  the 
entrance  of  the  broad  alley,  and  there  is  the  *  live  forever,'  as  bright 
and  green  as  in  the  days  of  its  youth. 

The  cottage  has  grown  gray,  and  the  little  elm  in  front  has  grown 
large,  and  the  large  one  at  the  comer  is  a  great  tree  with  broad  spread- 
ing branches. 

I  ran  into  the  house,  and  was  greeted  kindly  by  the  old  lady,  whom 
1  had  never  seen  before,  and  as  1  glanced  about,  there  seemed  an  air  of 
comfort,  an  indefinable  something  in  the  atmosphere  that  said  :  Oh  !  it 
is  different  from  what  it  used  to  be,  and  pleasanter.  The  chairs  do  not 
stand  so  prim  all  round  the  sides  of  the  room  ;  things  do  not  look  quite 
so  bright,  perhaps,  but  as  if  they  might  possibly  move  without  creaking 
and  croaking  so  as  to  set  one's  teeth  on  edge. 

In  a  few  moments  I  wlas  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  instantly  my  eye 
was  attracted  by  a  new  feature  far  away  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
I  remembered  lying  on  the  grass  one  sultry  summer-day,  and  seeing  the 
thick  smoke  rise  from  out  the  dense  forest,  and  then  the  bright  blaze 
start  up  and  quickly  spread,  and  soon  I  heard  the  crashing  and  rolling 
of  falling  timbers,  and  in  a  day  or  two  an  open  space  was  visible,  and 
they  told  me  it  was  a  clearing.  Now  there  were  houses  scattered  about 
here  and  there,  with  roofs  of  bright  new  shingles,  gleaming  in  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun,  fields  of  grain  and  green  clover,  and  others  with  the 
dark  turf  newly  broken  by  the  plough. 

My  thoughts  were  a  long  time  busy  with  the  people  who  dwelt  there, 
and  who  had,  in  so  little  time,  made  the  desert  a  fruitful  field,  and  the 
wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  How  long  I  sat  within  the  little 
bower,  sheltered  by  the  trellised  weeds,  and  gazed  on  the  quiet  yet 
varied  scene,  my  senses  bewildered  as  I  luxuriated  in  those  rural  sights 
and  sounds. 

I  lingered  till  night  had  begun  to  draw  her  sable  curtains,  and  then 
entered  again  the  cottage  to  seek  my  little  room,  and  revel  anew  in  the 
sunny  dreams  of  childhood.  But  sleep  was  a  long  time  visiting  my  eye- 
lids that  night :  a  thousand  images  were  floating  before  me,  and  the  old 
clock  in  the  kitchen  comer,  where  it  had  stood  for  half-a-century,  I 
could  distinctly  hear  as  it  stmck  one,  two,  three,  and  I  was  still  toss- 
ing restlessly  on  my  pillow. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  had  scarcely  fallen  into  a  gentle  slumber  when  the 
little  birds  were  twittering  at  the  open  window,  and  the  robins  and 
bobolinks  were  singing  merrily  in  the  tall  trees.  I  arose  and  felt  that 
I  was  at  home. 

For  several  days  I  was  sufficiently  busy  in  getting  settled  and  seeing 
the  neighbors,  and  then  came  the  wearisome  monotony  of  nothing  espe- 
cial to  do.     I  could  scarcely  go  out  because  there  was  no  one  to  accom- 
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pany  me,  and  the  rambles  of  childhood  had  lost  their  interest,  \kaai^ 
in  leality  the  scene  had  little  changed. 

The  old  lady  who  superintended  the  house-keeping,  I  liked  vmmA 
ingly ;  she  was  good-humored  and  indulgent,  and  in  convenation  19m 
all  ordinary  matters,  an  agreeable  companion ;  bnt  the  tlioaghti  aed 
feelings  and  aspirations  whi^  were  brooding  in  my  heart,  irooldbim 
been  incomprehensible  to  her ;  and  I  never  intimated  that  I  had  a  vidi 
ungratified,  or  that  in  the  long  catalogue  of  blessingB  there  waa  qm  I 
would  wish  added  to  my  own.  And  indeed  in  some  leepeets  I  was  pe- 
culiarly blessed,  and  far  more  pleasantly  situated  than  ever  liafoie  nr 
enjoying  peace  and  all  the  little  comforts  of  life.  I  knew  it,  and  fib 
self-reproached  for  not  being  perfectly  contented  and  happy,  and  no  ona 
could  wonder  more  than  myself  why  I  was  not  To  what  waa  tUi 
strange  restlessness  owing  ?  A  something  inseparable  to  hnman  natme, 
or  a  dissatisfaction  engendered  by  a  false  education?  It  oataialvhad 
neiUier  been  created  nor  nouriidied  in  me  by  romaneea  and  a  lib  of 
fidvolity. 

So  passed  a  year,  in  which  1  was  happy  as  the  world  definea  hapni- 
ness,  and  in  which  there  were  not  in  my  cup  any  dnypa  of  pontive  mil- 
ery.  I  could  write  as  many  letters  as  1  chose,  and  reoeife  them  too : 
they  were  never  inspected,  and  never  inquired  about.  To  mj  brother  I 
wrote  of  my  loneliness  and  my  occupations,  of  the  booka  I  nad,  of  my 
walks,  and  what  was  in  the  newspapers ;  and  to  mj  eomin,  of  my 
dreams,  and  received  corresponding  replies,  and  though  not  always  im> 
derstood,  I  waa  never  reproached,  and  the  feelings  thus  pemed  out  had 
no  power  to  corrode.  My  brother  loved  me  because  be  had  nothing  die 
to  love.  Though  intelligent,  handsome,  and  prospennu,  he  waa  not 
attractive  to  ladies,  and  consequently  not  embroiled  in  flirtatimi,  to 
which  they  are  usually  the  tempters,  and  &r  maniagiQ  he  was  not 
ready.  But  he  did  not  love  me  as  I  loved  him,  though  Ub  pideiMi 
amounted  to  idolatry.  During  his  short  visits  we  were  inimaiaUe :  he 
brought  me  books,  and  filled  my  table  with  magazinei,  and  I  rebelled 
freely  in  his  caresses.  When  he  left  me  it  was  like  caiting  me  hack 
into  the  dark  pit  from  which  my  struggles  had  for  a  little  while  aet  me 
free.     Then  1  became  used  to  the  darkness,  and  dreamed  on  aa  befin. 

I  as  seldom  saw  a  gentleman  as  a  wild  animal  of  the  wooda,  eithfli 
because  1  was  no  object  of  attraction,  or  there  was  a  sort  of  tacit  iindfl>- 
standing  that  they  would  not  be  welcome. 

80  it  was  with  infinite  surprise  that  the  old  lady  came  to  me  one  day 

with  the  announcement  that  a  stranger,  Mr.  D ,  wiahed  to  see  ma 

He  was  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  often  met  during  the  last  year  orteo 
at  my  aunt's,  and  one  whom  she  paid  the  ccnnpliment  of  liking.  It 
was  another  strange  phase  of  her  character  that  she  never  reoufiwd 
from  her  youthful  loss  of  admiration.  She  could  never  have  been  bean- 
tiful,  yet  there  might  have  been  something  cheering  in  her  vivacity  irim 
she  strove  to  please,  and  she  never  ceased  striving.  It  waa  nuurrdbni 
how  ill  she  succeeded,  how  utterly  impossible  it  seemed  fcr  her  to  win 
love.  Then  I  could  not  solve  the  mystery ;  but  now  I  know  the  < 
was  her  jealous  anxiety  and  over-fltriving,  her  deaiie  to  be  loved  ] 
than  to  be  what  people  love  ! 
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Mr.  D had  understood  this,  and  reasoned  that  in  order  to  win 

any  thing  of  which  she  had  the  disposal,  he  must  first  win  her  ;  and  had 
his  ambition  been  the  possession  of  herself,  he  could  not  have  been  a 
more  assiduous  devotee  at  her  shrine.  I  sat  in  their  presence  as  mute 
as  if  I  had  not  the  organs  of  speech,  and  my  presence  was  scarcely  more 
acknowledged  than  if  I  had  been  a  statue.  It  had  not  crossed  my 
mind  that  1  was  an  object  of  interest,  and  I  had  often  noticed  him 
paying  attentions  to  others,  which  indicated  more  than  ordinary  regard ; 
had  even  heard  he  was  engaged ;  and  to  neither  one  story  nor  the  other 
had  given  a  thought.  What  could  have  induced  him  to  come  a  him- 
dred  and  fifty  miles  out  of  his  way  to  give  me  a  call,  I  could  not  imagine. 

I  had,  in  some  measure,  recovered  from  the  embarrassment  and  awk- 
wardness  which  the  restraint  of  years  had  thrown  around  me,  and 
descended  to  the  parlor  with  a  frankness  due  to  one  who  had  been  the 
friend  of  my  aunt,  and  a  frequent  guest  at  her  table. 

He  remained  to  tea,  and  was  received  by  my  father  with  his  ordi- 
nary civility.  A  few  indifferent  questions  were  asked  and  answered, 
and  we  were  left  again  to  ourselves. 

It  was  July,  and  this  was  a  delicious  evening ;  we  walked  into  the 
garden,  where,  with  pride  and  enthusiasm,  I  expatiated  upon  the  fea- 
tures of  the  lovely  landscape,  and  was  delighted  with  the  expressions  of 
admiration  the  scene  elicited  from  one  who  had  travelled  muca  and 
could  not  he  a  partial  judge.  He  had  been  in  Italy  and  seen  the  gor- 
geous sunsets  of  that  eastern  clime,  but  assured  me  he  had  never 
beheld  any  thing  more  beautifvd  than  the  rich  crimson  which  was  bath- 
ing the  distant  mountain,  and  the  golden  splendor  of  the  over-hanging 
clouds. 

When  the  shadows  gathered,  he  bade  me  good  evening,  saying  he 
might  be  detained  in  town  a  day  or  two  on  business,  and  would  call 
again. 

My  monotony  had  been  interrupted,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  in 
a  very  pleasant  way.  I  began  to  feel  as  if  there  might  be  something 
about  rue  beside  awkwardness  and  dulness,  and  before  I  retired  that 
night,  spent  a  longer  time  than  usual  in  my  dressing-gown  and  shawl, 
with  my  elbow  on  the  little  table  by  the  window  looking  out  into  the 
moon-lin^lit,  while  my  head  rested  listlessly  upon  my  hand.  My  feelinffi 
I  could  not  define. 

The  next  day  my  step  was  lighter  as  I  performed  my  usual  avocar 
tions,  and  my  heart  sometimes  beat  quickly,  Uiough  I  could  not  tell  why. 
I  tarried  lonrrer  at  the  glass,  and  blushed  as  I  thought  of  the  reason,  for 
it  (lid  not  require  any  very  scientific  analyzation  of  what  was  going  on 
within,  for  me  to  see  why,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  studied  to  look 
well. 

Lon^  l)efore  it  was  possible  for  any  body  to  think  of  calling,  I  was 
seated  at  the  window,  but  not  in  the  parlor,  lest  I  should  seem  to  be 
watrhinrr,  hut  in  an  upper  room  that  commanded  a  view  of  a  long 
lenjrth  of  !»treet,  and  commenced  sewing  with  amazing  dexterity,  bnt 
with  a  zeal  which  expended  itself  in  something  beside  stitches.  When 
an  hour  had  passed  away,  I  was  scarcely  nearer  the  end  of  my  seain 
than  when  I  began.     The  landscape  was  moie  than  usually  sttnctiTe, 
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*et  it  was  long  before  any  individual  object  of  interest  presented  itself, 
nd  I  really  began  to  fbar  lest  I  had  been  forgotten,  and  to  tremble  lest 
I  must  return  to  my  monotony  again. 

But  there  was  an  end  to  my  anxious  waiting  at  last ;  and  the  little 
ffirl  who  washed  dishes  and  answered  the  summons  of  the  bell,  came 
to  say  some  one  wished  to  see  me.  1  was  verj'  busy  when  she  entered, 
at  least,  and  wondered  who  it  could  be,  as  if  I  had  not  a  suspicion,  and 
walked  slowly  down-stairs. 

All  my  lessons  in  seeming  had  perhaps  prepared  me  to  be  able  to 
assume  the  indiflcrence  so  necessar}'  to  young  ladies  when  conscious 
y^^  a  new  and  strange  feeling  like  this  which  was  dawning  in  my  heart ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  was  not  guilty  of  betraying  it  at  this  time,  or  during 
the  many  successive  calls  with  which  I  was  favored,  while  my  friend 
was  detained  by  business  in  our  village.  But  at  length  ho  departed, 
and  I  was  alone  again,  with  a  more  oppressive  loneliness.  Had  1  really 
the  power  of  pleasing,  of  being  agreeable  ?  One  who  had  seen  much 
of  the  world  appeared  to  enjoy  my  conversation,  and  I  had  bcengrant- 
<'d  a  pleasure  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  those  to  appreciate  who 
are  born  in  society  and  accustomed  to  its  homage. 

Now  commL'uced  those  intense  longings  for  something  indefinite  and 
unattainable  —  a  terrible  dissatisfaction  vnxh.  self  and  its  surroundings, 
v.lni:ii  made  every  hour  of  time  a  weight,  and  ordinary  people  andcon- 
wrsation  insipid  and  unendurable. 

I  had  listened  to  no  declaration :  no  words  of  love  or  passion  had 
been  poured  into  my  ears.  1  had  only  been  treated  for  a  few  days  as 
others  are  treated  all  their  lives  ;  yet  there  was  something  which  whis- 
]);^red  that  a  more  than  ordinar\'  interest  had  been  awakened  in  another 
heart  for  me,  and  had  found  me  perhaps  too  ready  to  reciprocate  it. 
I  had  lieard  men  en  jnasse  alluded  to  as  monsters,  and  dared  not  in- 
'lulgc  the  thought  of  trufilinir  one,  and  was  almost  frightened  at  my 
•legeneracy,  to  find  my  thoughts  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the  possible 
future  which  might  be  the  consequence  of  this  pleasant  acquaintance. 
Then  came  the  questions  of  why  and  wherefore  this  silence,  these  inu- 
eudocs  about  what  eveiy  botly  experienced  and  every  body  desired ? 

I  heanl  a  good  and  eminent  divine  once  say  that  *  it  was  quite  proper 
fi)r  a  young  lady  to  pray  for  a  good  husband !  but  he  was  the  only 
rtue  I  ever  heard  speak  on  the  subject  who  did  not  denounce  as  immo- 
rality even  the  thought  of  a  husband.  Nothing  would  have  embold- 
ened me  to  make  such  a  prayer,  though  I  entered  into  my  closet  and 
shut  my  door,  and  lilled  my  thoughts  oidy  to  Him  who  seeth  in  secret 
and  rewardeth  openly  !  The  certainty  that  my  prayer  would  not 
(nily  be  heard  but  answereil,  would  not  have  given  me  strength  for  its 
utterance.  I  endeavored,  too,  to  regulate  my  thoughts,  so  that  they 
sliould  not  sin  against  these  established  rules  of  delicacy,  but  in  spite 
of  myself  they  were  continually  suggesting  themselves. 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  and  foolish 
bantering  among  girls  of  my  own  age,  who  were  thinking  of  nothing 
but  beaux,  and  luitil  they  were  fairly  married  or  engaged,  denying  that 
they  even  speculated  upon  such  subjects.  It  was  a  continual  matter 
of  wonder  to  me  why  this  was  a  banished  subject  from  all  sober  and 
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honest  conversation  ;  why  a  subject  on  the  right  understanding  of  which 
depended  the  happiness  of  every  human  being,  should  be  thus  pro- 
scribed ;  why  those  who  considered  it  a  most  important  and  solemn 
thing,  should  never  introduce  it  upon  any  important  and  solemn  occa- 
sion, and  the  young  and  gay  and  thoughtless  should  be  left  exclusively 
to  dwell  upon  it,  without  one  word  of  proper  or  useful  advice. 

A  wise  philosopher  says,  *  The  reason  love-stories  are  universally  read 
in  preference  to  any  thing  else,  is,  that  they  are  more  universally  under- 
stood.' The  more  '  true  to  nature  *  a  novel  is,  the  more  it  is  approved. 
True  to  nature  means  that  it  accords  with  the  actual  experience  of 
human  beings.  They  have  been,  as  yet, 'almost  the  only  books  in 
which  the  young  find  portrayed  the  workings  of  the  affections  ;  in  which 
they  see  hearts  like  their  own,  thoughts  and  feelings  such  as  they  are 
conscious  of  possessing,  and  which  they  cannot  crush  or  overcome.  It 
camiot  be  expected  that  enthusiastic  minds  and  warm  hearts  will  be 
contented  without  sympathy  upon  a  subject  which,  in  spite  of  all  pro- 
hibitions, will  ever  be  to  them  the  most  intensely  interesting. 

The  only  young  lady  I  was  intimate  with  was  engaged,  and  was 
ever  wishing  that  I  was  too,  that  I  might  understand  her  happiness, 
which  consiste J,  she  said,  more  in  being  at  rest  and  feeling  that  the  fu- 
ture was  settled,  than  in  any  positive  bliss  she  found  in  the  new  rela- 
tionship. I  had  an  indefinite  idea  that  tliis  was  not  all  that  was  neces- 
sary in  such  a  contract,  but  still  had  not  the  experience  which  con- 
firmed it. 

I  had  been  conscious  of  pleasing  and  being  pleased,  but  for  many 
months  there  were  no  demonstrations  of  any  thing  more.  The  little 
episode  which  had  disturbed  my  dreams  was  soon  forgotten  as  a  reality, 
and  I  returned  to  my  books  and  my  embroidery  with  new  resolutions 
to  be  content. 

I  had  never  learned  much  at  school,  though  I  had  passed  a  faultless 
examination  in  many  books.  I  had  learned  to  repeat  like  a  parrot,  sel- 
dom making  the  ideas  of  others  my  own,  and  more  seldom  developing 
any  thing  like  originality.  I  had  not  been  taught  to  think  :  no  object 
of  thought  had  been  given  me  ;  no  purpose  had  been  set  before  me  in 
life  that  could  awake  the  energies  of  mind  or  body.  I  existed,  but  I 
did  not  live.     I  knew  now  that  what  I  longed  for  was  activity. 

The  house-keeper  who  cared  for  my  childhood,  and  my  aunt  who 
directed  me  in  girlhood,  were  very  scrupulous  about  the  line  of  demark- 
ation  between  the  sports  and  occupations  of  girls  and  those  of  boys ;  and 
to  play  in  the  open  air  was  considered  a  boy's  prerogative  ;  and  nothing 
that  boys  used  in  playing  —  ball  or  hoops  or  sled  —  must  bo  touched  by 
girls.  They  must  sit  in  the  house  and  sew  and  knit,  and  for  amuse- 
ment dress  and  dandle  dolls.  When  their  tastes  had  out-grown  this, 
they  might  read  a  httle  ;  but  it  was  waste  of  time  to  bo  long  engaged 
ill  any  thing  that  was  not  remunerative  labor.  Girls  and  women  must 
be  delicate,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  health  and  happiness.  I  wonder  why, 
if  this  is  necessary  to  woman's  honor,  that  she  was  not  so  constituted 
that  inactivity  is  sufficient  for  her,  and  with  nerves  and  muscles  that 
would  remain  firm  in  the  wearisome  monotony  of  an  idle  and  uselesi 
existence. 
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I  had  no  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  but  I  had  ambition  and 
pride,  and  did  not  wish  to  seem  ignorant.  So  the  next  year  I  devoted 
to  study,  with  my  own  perseverance  for  aid,  and  found  it  better  than 
any  teacher,  and  marvelled  at  my  powers  of  acquiring,  when  entixely 
self-relying. 

*  Dear  me,  what 's  the  use  of  knowing  so  much  ?  *  the  old  lady,  whom 
I  had  become  accustomed  to  call  Aunt  Ida,  from  the  familiarity  which 
had  grown  up  between  us,  would  exclaim  ;  '  you  are  not  going  to  be  a 
school-ma'am,  and  will  have  no  use  for  learning.' 

'  But  does  no  body  need  learning  except  those  who  are  to  be  achool- 
ma'ams  ?  * 

'  Why,  what 's  the  use  ?  Women  do  not  need  book-knowledge  to 
teach  them  how  to  keep  house,  and  that 's  what  women  have  to  £>.' 

'  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  they  do  not  have  houses  to  keep ;  whal 
shall  they  do  then  ? ' 

'  Those  that  are  obliged  to  work  for  a  living  can  sew ;  but  yoa  an 
not.  You  are  independent  yourself :  your  father  is  well  oSl  and  yoQ 
have  a  brother  to  take  care  of  you.' 

'  But  riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  flee  away.  Dealfa  oomeSk 
and  does  not  always  take  those  who  are  most  willing  to  go.  Yoa  once 
had  a  house  of  your  own,  and  now  you  are  alone  in  the  wodd ;  peifaaps 
I  shall  be ;  and  it  must  be  pleasanter  to  teach  than  to  sew.  I  cmfefli 
I  should  not  like  to  support  myself  with  my  needle.' 

'  It  is  no  disgrace,'  exclaimed  my  friend,  with  a  little  iiritation  in  her 
tone. 

'  Not  any,  dear  Aunt  Ida  ;  yet  it  is  a  hard  life ;  and  yoa  know  that 
even  in  our  republican  country  there  is  a  sort  of  caste,  and  a  aeanutren 
is  not  thought  in  quite  so  high  a  position  as  a  teacher  ;  or  one  who  keen 
house.'  I  had  begun  to  fear  the  good  lady  was  thinking  I  olaased  all 
who  supported  themselves  as  a  little  inferior,  and  added  &  lait  olanse 
to  reassure  her.  A  gleam  of  complacency  immediately  cronod  her 
shadowed  face,  and  she  replied  : 

'  Well,  I  think  it  is  very  foolish  for  you  to  bo  troubling  yonnelf  about 
ever  coming  to  want.  It  is  time  enough  to  think  about  calamitieB  wheo 
they  are  here.' 

'  No,  I  think  it  is  better  to  provide  for  them.  How  many  poor  woocun 
might  have  been  independent  in  spite  of  misfortune,  if  they  had  only 
thoroughly  believed  misfortune  could  come  to  them?  now  many 
widows  are  reduced  to  want,  and * 

*  And  —  you  expect  to  be  a  widow,  with  all  the  rest  ?  * 

'  No,  I  have  not  ever  thought  of  getting  married  myself.  Yoa  know 
beaux  are  prohibited  articles  here;  and  I  go  nowhere  elae  to  mert 
such  monsters.' 

'  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Mr.  D ,'  said  the  good  lady :  '  I 

thought,  afler  coming  so  far  and  staying  so  long,  he  would  retain.' 

'  I  do  n't  know :  he  said  he  came  on  business  ;  and  I  nippoae  fanai- 
ness  has  not  called  him  this  way  again.  I  have  thfflignt  ««thing 
about  it* 

This  I  added,  to  be  sure  and  convey  the  impreBaim&  that  I  had  filt 
no  particular  interest  in  him,  though  I  had  thought  of  him  eiracy  di^ 
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and  hour.  It  was  not  neceesary  ;  for  my  companion  had  not  v^xy  quiok 
^rceptions  ;  but  my  womanly  instincts  prompted  m»  to  guard  agaiuit 
iuspicion.     (Is  it  instinct  or  education  ?) 

I  had  not  neglected  any  duty  to  nurse  these  wandering  thoughtii.*but 
had,  on  the  contrary,  worked  more  systematically,  and  with  maxvelloui 
results  in  the  way  of  acquirements.  1  was  in  no  danger  of  piuiug  in 
sickly  sentimentalism  —  no  danger  of  seriously  loving  any  Innly  who 
did  not  love  me,  or  profess  to.  '  I  wish  something  Vould  happen  to 
vary  the  monotony.  Do  you  ever  feel  lonely,  Aunt  Ida»  and  wwh  fiff 
change  ?  ' 

'  No,'  she  said ;  '  I  prefer  solitude,  and  think  it  most  profitable.' 

I  had  no  good  reason  to  give  for  not  preferring  it,  or  for  thinking  it 
not  the  most  profitable  ;  and  as  both  the  religious  and  moral  code  oftho 
good  lady  were  derived  firom  long-standing  authorities,  which  it  would 
have  been  treason  and  sacrilege  in  me  to  dispute,  I  said  nothing  ;  aud 
just  at  that  moment  our  colloquy  had  a  pleasant  inteiruption. 

The  beU  rang  ;  and  as  I  listened,  I  heard  a  voice  I  knew,  long  as  it 
had  been  since  its  accents  fell  on  my  ears  It  was  not  in  my  powor 
now  to  assume  indifierence  when  summoned,  nor  when  I  enter«2l  tlM 
parlor  to  see  Mr.  D . 

I  was  conscious  of  the  crimson  blush  and  the  hesitating  maimer,  bat 
I  was  also  aware  that  I  was  not  alone  embarrassed.  A  few  couuaon* 
place  remarks  were  all  that  seemed  likely  to  make  up  our  conversatioo* 
as  much  material  as  there  really  was  for  us  to  use  in  a  first  interview, 
coming  as  he  did  firom  the  village  where  I  spent  so  many  years,  and 
where  there  were  so  many  mutual  objects  of  mterest. 

At  length  the  question  came  abruptly  :  '  Why  did  you  not  answer  my 
letter  ? ' 

'  I  never  received  any,'  I  replied. 

He  looked  relieved  ;  for  now  he  was  at  least  permitted  to  imagine 
it  was  not  unwelcome. 

'  I  wrote  one,'  he  said,  '  soon  after  I  left  here ;  and  thought  I  woold 
come  and  see  why  you  slighted  your  firiend.' 

I  said  nothing. 

'  It  is  a  delightful  afternoon ;  will  you  take  a  lide  ?  *  was  the  next 
proposition. 

To  which  I  hesitatingly  responded  in  the  afiirmative. 

As  this  was  a  step  which  required  some  volition  on  my  part,  I  could 
not  take  it  without  assuming  responsibility  ;  and  it  was  die  first  timo  I 
had  ventured  beyond  the  walls  with  a  gentleman. 

And  that  ride !  what  a  revelation  did  it  bring  to  me.  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  it :  it  was  premature. 

'  I  have  something  to  tell  you,'  he  said ;  '  but  I  fear  it  will  not  pteaat 
you.' 

*  How  is  it  possible  you  can  say  what  will  displease  me  ?  * 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he  said  : 

'  I  think  I  will  defer  it,  and  tell  you  in  a  letter.' 

'  But  the  letter  may  share  the  fate  of  the  other,  and  I  may  thus  never 
know.     Oh !  proceed ;  I  think  my  anger  will  not  be  mortal.' 

I  really  had  not  a  soqpicion  what  I  was  to  hear;  andwhenheskwlj 
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and  solemnly  added  :  *  It  is,  that  I  love  you  I '  I  was  petrified,  and  by 
uo  eflbrt  could  open  my  lips.  Then  followed  the  still  more  incredible 
intelligence,  that  during  the  two  years  before  I  left  my  aunt's,  he  had 
tiicd  in  every  possible  way  to  make  me  understand  his  preference,  and 
to  elicit  some  proof  that  1  was  not  quite  indifiercnt ;  and  to  all  I  had 
been,  or  would  sconi,  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  He  then  came  to  me 
determiiiiug  upon, the  declaration,  but  my  frozen  ways,  deprived  him  of 
the  power,  and  he  deferred  it  to  be  written.  The  letter  I  did  not  re- 
ceive ;  and  with  not  a  gleam  of  hope,  he  came  again,  and  now  woold 
know  if  it  must  be  in  vain. 

Where,  indeed,  had  been  my  eyes  and  ears,  during  all  those  levelar 
tions  of  look  and  tone,  '  more  eloquent  than  language,'  that  I  had  never 
suspected  their  import  ?  I  had  become  an  automaton,  and  so  thorough- 
ly believed  myself  the  uninteresting,  undesirable  thing  I  was  so  oiWn 
represented,  that  1  looked  for  nothing  but  neglect. 

Mr.  Dunstan,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  my  ideal  of  a  manly-look- 
ing man,  tall  and  finely-built,  with  rich  masses  of  dark-brown  hair, 
shadowing  a  brow  deep  and  broad,  and  an  eye  of  clear,  deep  blue, 
that  did  not  gleam  or  sparkle  beneath  its  long,  dark  lash,  but  calmly 
spoke  of  truth  and  lofty  aims  —  of  a  heart  to  be  trusted  in  all  and 
through  all,  and  a  man  wholly  to  be  loved. 

But  I  did  not  yet  love  him.  In  love  at  first  sight,  I  do  not  believe, 
nor  in  any  love  that  is  not  the  gro^vtli  of  culture,  which  is  not  the 
fruit  of  congeniality,  the  result  of  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling. 
He  had  studied  me  with  reference  to  this  event ;  had  put  questions  and 
elicited  remarks,  but  I  had  bestowed  upon  him  no  thought  that  prepared 
me  to  reciprocate  the  interest  he  expressed. 

My  coniii.sed  thoughts  were  rallied  by  the  murmurings  of  despair,  and 
I  stammered  '  Time,*  which  shed  a  gleam  of  hope  upon  his  shadowed 
face  ;  and  soon  we  parted,  with  the  day  appointed  to  meet  again ;  and 
I  hastened  to  my  lonely  room  to  gather  strength  to  analyze  and  ponder. 

No  woman  will  confess  herself  indiflerent  to  an  oflcr,  and  especially 
to  the  first.  I  inubt  confess  to  being  in  a  sort  of  delirium,  almost  wild 
with  excitement.  To  be  assured  that  I  was  loved,  and  by  one  who  had 
known  me  long  and  well ;  by  one  who  did  not  speak  meaningless 
words !  Soon  it  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  dream.  There 
came  a  cloud  upon  my  joy,  an  incubus  upon  my  spirits  ;  a  something 
whis])ered,  it  was  a  vain  dream  for  me ;  and  1  awoke  to  the  reality 
wliicli  I  had  well-nigh  forgotten,  that  there  was  another  to  consult  in 
an  aiiair  like  this. 

I  descended  to  tea  with  no  trace  of  bewilderment  or  of  happiness  upon 
my  face,  but  there  was  a  frown  upon  the  one  I  met,  and  I  saw  that  I 
had  presumed  too  far. 

Now  came  back  with  double  weight  the  old  feeling  of  restraint  and 
depression,  and  to  think  of  opening  my  heart  was  like  crucifying  it. 
I  already  felt  the  spear  and  the  nails  ;  and  the  cup  which,  a  moment 
ago,  was  so  sweet,  was  turned  to  bitterness.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  dasli  it  from  my  lips  ?  If  done  by  my  o-wti  hands,  there  might  still 
be  left  the  taste  of  the  nectar,  and  the  draught,  though  meagre,  might 
still  refresh  me.  But  then  came  thought  of  what  might  be,  in  con- 
trast with  the  dreary,  objectless,  famishing  life  I  led.     I  had  not 
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strength  to  put  away  the  boon,  and  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more 
sweet  it  seemed.  Life  no  longer  seemed  a  desert,  and  the  aching  void 
in  my  heart  was  filled.  There  come  over  my  restless  spirit  a  quiet,  as 
if  I  had  swallowed  an  opiate,  that  was  not  lethargy,  but  repose  ;  liiat 
was  not  dreamy  listlessness,  but  the  lull  of  anxiety,  a  taste  of  happi- 
ness which  was  provided  *  for  mortals  here  below.*  Oh!  why  is  it  per- 
mitted to  so  few  ? 

But  I  must  not  dwell  on  so  bright  a  vision,  till  I  had  learned  whe- 
ther I  should  be  permitted,  and  how  should  I  ascertain  it  ?  Between 
my  father  and  me  there  had  never  been  an  hour's  familiar  conversa- 
tion. He  had  commanded  me,  but  never  coimseDed  me.  He  had  giveji 
me  food  and  clothes  and  schools  and  books.  It  had  been  one  of  the 
family  habits  to  attend  church  punctually,  and  as  it  was  the  only  vari- 
ety of  the  week,  I  had  never  thought  of  it  as  onerous.  This  was  the 
only  occasion  for  dressing,  the  only  occasion  for  studying  physiognomy, 
the  only  opportunity  of  meeting  people  and  seeing  variety.  I  never 
thought  of  listening  to  the  preaching,  and  attached  very  little  meaning 
to  the  services,  never  doubting  that  ours  was  the  only  true  way,  and  all 
who  believed  otherwise  were  deluded  heretics. 

No  intimation  had  I  ever  received  that  my  soul  was  suspected  of  a 
want  that  was  not  supplied.  I  lived  as  thousands  of  others  lived : 
why  was  it  not  enough  ?  No  explanation  would  make  it  clear  ;  so  I 
can  only  say  it  was  not  enough,  and  should  not  be  for  any  human 
heart. 

I  knew  the  qualifications  which  would  be  considered  necessary  in  my 
husband,  and  began  forthwith  to  think  whether  he  possessed  not  only 
what  would  be  sufficient  in  my  eyes,  but  in  those  of  another.  That  he 
was  a  man  of  Christian  principle  and  moral  integrity,  would  not  weigh 
a  feather ;  but  whether  he  was  whig  or  democrat,  how  much  money 
he  had  at  interest,  and  what  was  his  standing  in  the  world.  These  were 
the  *  weighty  matters  of  the  law,'  and  these  were  points  concerning 
which  I  had  no  knowledge,  except  the  last,  and  congratulated  myself 
that  on  this,  I  could  satisfy  the  most  exacting  world-worshipper.  But 
how  should  I  ever  commence  the  story  ? 

The  ride  was  on  Saturday,  and  I  should  have  all  of  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day, and  half  of  Tuesday,  before  another  meeting  with  my  lover.  But 
I  could  not  endure  suspense,  and  beside,  could  not  well  decide  whether 
he  was  acceptable  in  my  own  eyes,  till  free  from  the  doubt  whether  I 
should  be  permitted  to  act  according  to  the  instincts  God  had  given  me. 

At  length,  I  concluded  to  write.  I  could  say  it  better  in  a  letter, 
and  should  thus  get  rid  of  the  stammering  and  trembling  and  blushing 
inseparable  from  a  verbal  communication.  So,  after  spoiling  a  dozen 
sheets  of  paper,  I  finished  a  short  but  very  comprehensive  note,  and 
thought,  in  my  simplicity,  it  must  have  the  efiiect  to  soften  the  heart  to 
which  it  was  afi^ctionately  and  feelingly  addressed. 

Aunt  Ida  had  *  guessed  what  was  going  on,'  but  permitted  no  sign 
of  intelligence  to  evince  her  surmises.  I  read  her  the  letter,  and  asked 
her  what  she  supposed  my  father  would  say.' 

*  Say  ! '  she  exclaimed  ;  '  I  can't  tell  what  he  will  say,  but  of  course 
he  will  have  no  objection.  Mr.  Dimstan  is  a  likely  young  man  :  what 
moie  can  he  ask  ? ' 
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Kind  soul,  she  had  lived  with  ns  ten  years,  and  had  never  imagined 
the  dark  gulf  which  separated  oar  hearts  and  checked  all  sympathy. 
I  had  always  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  affection  and  respect,  and  she 
could  not  see  that  there  was  any  thing  lacking. 

I  made  a  book  the  bearer  of  my  dispatches,  placing  it  where  I  knew 
it  would  be  taken  up  while  I  was  gone  to  church  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  quietly  departed. 

If  I  had  been  called  upon  for  an  analysis  of  the  sermon  that  day,  I 
fear  it  would  have  been  a  very  imperfect  one  I  should  have  given ; 
though  I  endeavored  very  perseveringly  to  untangle  the  thread  of  the 
discourse,  as  a  diversion  from  the  train  of  thought  in  my  own  mind« 
from  which,  however  interesting,  I  was  inclined  to  recoil  as  fiom  an 
enchanted  demon. 

But  the  fate  of  my  letter,  and  the  reliability  of  my  presentimentB, 
must  be  deferred  to  the  next  chapter. 


MABEL         MORE. 

I  DID  not  care :  I  knew  full  well 
'T  was  only  arch  coquetting, 
And  since  she  said  she  loved  but  me, 
I  did  not  dream  of  Ih^tting. 
Her  smile  and  glance  were  Truth  herself; 

That  left  no  room  for  doubting : 
I  'd  rather  kiss  her  cherry  lips 
Than  curl  my  own  in  pouting. 

The  morning  came  that  bore  away 

My  o^'n,  my  dearest  Mabel, 
And  fickly  whirled,  I  recollect, 

The  cock  that  topped  the  gable. 
0  Mabel  More  I  for  mo  no  more 

That  smile  of  thine  should  ripple : 
My  name  that  on  thy  heart  was  wrought 

Was  only  done  in  stipple. 

Miss  More  no  more  I  mine  nevermore  I 

I  found  thee  false  and  fickle, 
And  I  was  but  a  man  of  straw, 

Tliy  summer  time  to  tickle : 
For  seven  days  of  weary  time 

The  news  fh)m  Mabel  carried, 
That  she  to  Mr.  Johnson  Sinrn 

The  day  before  was  married. 

The  wliy  was  plain,  0  Mabel  More  I 
For  he  was  rich,  though  wilted ; 

And  so  she  snapped  her  solemn  vows, 
And  married  Ssnrii,  the  jilt  did. 

But  rich  as  was  her  Mr.  Smith, 
I  envy  not  his  pleasure, 

Kor  ever  think  to  hate  the  man 
For  filching  such  a  treasure. 
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Bsi  a  doad  had  shadowed  oar  moRiinR 

Bre  a  thorn  hi  our  path-way  graw ; 
Bre  the  woild  had  taxifi^t  va  itsaoomiDg 

Of  all  that  is  good  and  tnie: 
When  care  had  hardlj  a  seepiing, 

When  doabt  had  hardly  a  name^ 
When  the  hues  of  oar  fimcT^  dreamily 

Were  never  of  wealth  or  fiune : 

In  the  days  of  oar  sonny  (^ifldhood, 

When  oar  oaUnet  was  ran  o'er 
With  the  blossoms  of  meadow  and  wild-wood^ 

And  pebbles  from  off  the  shore ; 
When  weepinffs  in  sorrow  and  ssdnan 

Oar  little  li»  never  had  known, 
We  listened  hi  Joy  and  in  gladness 

^  a  soft  and  mosloal  tone. 

Then  yisions  of  bliss  wiN«  roond  oi^ 
And  joy- wreathed  spirits  were  oars ; 

for  Hope  and  Love  had  crowned  as 
With  seeminfl^y  ftdeless  flowenk 

fio  we  built  to  ooraelf  an  Eden, 
^     Andsald:  "T wiU be  always di^ ; 

lor  mooh  to  oar  heart  Is  siyeo, 
And  naog^t  diaU  be  talran  awa^.^ 

But  the  angeb  among  tiieir  asmbv 

Had  sussed  that  mosioal  tone^ 
And  ther  came  'mid  his  gentle  sknober, 

daimmg  oor  own,  the&  own. 
Iben  the  evenings  were  draped  in  sorrow, 

The  monifaigi  were  shrouded  in  grief; 
No  hope  oGold  we  boild  on  Hie  maaom, 

Beoanae  of  oar  onbeiieC 


So  we  wailed  fn  our  dssoiato  ijiMl^ 
We  moansd  in  oar  helptsss  naln^ 
We  pn^  that  the  Loan)  mi|^  hear  il- 
'  Give  OS  oar  own  again : ' 
lor  the  roots  of  oor  fidth  vrere  ahakn ; 

DeQ)eir  enciioled  oor  brow: 
Our  all  had  the  Mause  taken; 
Otl  nothing  was  kft  vi  now. 

Bat  once  In  oar  desolato  dreamiagi 

We  listened  to  that  dear  tone^ 
And  the  eye  with  its  piffled  gleamlM 

Looked  earnestly  into  oor  own. 
In  its  sanotlfled  depths  v^as  written 

Bebake  for  oor  waning  tras^ 
And  oar  penitent  sool  was  smitteA 

Bowui  down  to  Hie  sMw  doal 
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We  wailed  in  our  sorrow  no  longer ; 

A  ray  in  the  futuro  gleamed ; 
The  roots  of  our  faith  grew  stronger 

The  rougher  our  patliway  seemed : 
For  now  to  our  heart  is  given 

Sweet  memory  of  that  tone, 
TVliicli  woos  us  toward  yon  heaven 

"VVhero  at  last  we  may  claim  our  own. 

Korth'IIero,  {Vermont.) 


RKMTXTSCENCES    OF    *THK    SOUTHERN   TIER.* 


NI'MBEIt    TWO. 


For  a  long  time  we  had  among  ns,  in  '  the  Southern  Tier,'  a  jolly, 
eccentric  Irishman,  who  ko])t  a  public-house  at  Bath  and  Elmira,  and 
subsequently  at  Albany  and  Auburn,  and,  I  believe,  is  now  located  at 
Batavia. 

He  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  was  exceedingly  fond  of  good  cheer, 
and  was  much  appreciated  as  a  boon-companion,  though  said  to  be 
somewhat  aristocratic  in  his  notions,  and  very  hostile  to  the  democratic 
habit  of  spitting  tobacco  upon  his  floors,  and  could  not  abide  a  traveller 
who  ventured  to  his  door  with  a  liair-trunk.  It  is  said  of  him,  that 
when  he  figured  as  *  mine  host  of  the  Eagle,'  at  Elmira,  he  refused  to 
step  to  the  door  to  receive  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  had  come  into  our  ^tale  on  a  visit  of  inspection  of  our  canals, 
simply  because  they  drove  up  to  his  door  in  a  common  lumber-wagon, 
which  was  the  only  vehicle  they  could  procure  on  the  Pennsylvania 
frontier.  He  had  observed  their  arrival  while  standing  at  a  window, 
and  when  told  by  a  citizen  who  they  were,  he  replied  :  *  You  are  mia- 
taken,  they  are  not  persons  of  reputation,  as  none  but  loafers  travel  with 
Ivair-trirnks*  When  satisfied,  by  the  attention  shown  by  the  citizens 
who  knew  them  and  were  expecting  their  arrival,  that  they  were  no 
impostors,  he  gradually  unbent,  and  treated  them  with  the  suavity  and 
kindness  for  which  he  is  so  justly  esteemed ;  though  still  protesting 
against  their  cc/idjxif^c. 

The  celebrated  N.  P.  Tallmadge  once  stopped  at  his  house  in 
Ehnira,  while  on  a  tour  of '  stumping  the  State  :  *  on  calling  for  his  bill 
at  his  departure,  our  jolly  Boniface  told  him  there  was  no  charge 
against  him  ;  for,  said  he,  •  it  is  seldom  we  have  such  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen among  us.'  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  *  distinguished '  ex- 
Senator  had  serious  doubts  whether  it  should  be  considered '  a  censure 
or  a  compliment  I ' 

While  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  hotels  at  the  county-seat  of  a 
neighboring  county,  during  the  sitting  of  one  of  the  courts,  he  applied 
to  the  casliier  of  the  village-bank  for  a  supply  of  small  change,  which 
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was  very  desirable  to  him  in  settling  with  his  customen.  The  e^uiaer^ 
probably  annoyed  by  the  frequent  applications  of  this  kind  fiom  ftll  the 
village  establishments,  exhibited  some  little  unwillingne«  to  titunjuam^ 
date  him,  and  intimated  that  banks  were  not  established  for  the  trxciW' 
sive  purpose  of  furnishing  small  change  in  the  country.  This  irritated 
the  *  Major,*  for  so  he  is  called  ;  and  he  resolved  upon  revenge.  He 
soon  after  appeared  at  the  counter  of  the  bank,  with  a  roll  of  its  bill* 
in  his  hand,  to  demand  specie  for  them.  Deeming  it  a  matter  of  some 
moment,  which  required  unusual  ceremony,  the  Major,  to  give  the 
greater  importance  to  the  occasion,  (as  he  tells  the  story,)  brought  to 
his  aid  all  the  erudition  he  possessed,  and  determined  to  *  make  the  de- 
mand in  Latin,'  thus  expecting  to  terrify  or  awe  the  offending  cashier, 
for  whose  daily  annoyance  *  the  Major '  seemed  to  have  but  little  sym- 
pathy, Throwing  down  the  bills,  or  *  dirty  rjigs,'  as  he  termed  them, 
and  assuming  a  heroic  attitude,  he  thundered  out  his  demand  :  'Honos^ 
bo?ws,  crocus  metallorum.^  On  being  asked  the  effect  of  this  strange 
proceeding,  *  the  Major '  replied  :  *  Why,  what  could  the  man  do  ?  He 
felt  his  want  of  education,  and  at  once  forked  over  the  specie.' 

A'  good  story  is  told  of  his  successor  in  the  house  which  the  Major 
then  occupied.  He,  too,  was  a  man  of  generous  and  social  impulses, 
and  had  shown  his  disposition  in  freely  bringing  out  his  bottles,  without 
charge,  when  any  of  his  village  neighbors  happened  to  step  in  —  he 
partaking  vnth  them,  or  setting  the  example,  and  inviting  them  to 
drink.  Some  of  his  friends,  knowing  the  kindness  of  the  man,  became 
apprehensive  that  it  might  eventually  induce  in  him  the  habit  of  tip- 
pling, while  it  would  affect  his  pecuniary  prospects,  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  him  in  a  kindly  manner.  These  were  frequently  urged 
without  effect.  One  of  the  most  esteemed  and  venerat^  of  the  vil- 
lagers called  upon  him,  and  in  his  gentlemanly  and  solemn  manner, 
warned  him  against  a  habit  which  he  feared  was  growing  upon  him, 
and  might  injure  his  usefulness  and  standing  in  society.  This  brought 
to  his  mind  the  previous  warnings  of  others,  and  he  became  convinced 
that  a  concert  of  action  existed  among  his  friends ;  he  began  to  view  it 
as  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  and  was  not  a  little  depressed  when  he 
saw  the  kindness  intended  by  the  proceeding.  After  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, he  replied  :  '  Well,  Mr.  H ,  you  may  be  right.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  your  solicitude  proceeds  from  kind  motives  ;  you  all  tell  me 
how  much  I  drink,  but  not  a  man  among  you  thinks  of  how  dry  I  am.* 


We  have  still  among  us,  in  Chemung  county,  a  citizen,  whose  his- 
tory is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  toum  and  county  of 
Chemung,  that  they  seem  almost  inseparable.  Possessing  a  strong  and 
energetic  mind,  a  great  fund  of  common-sense,  much  soundness  of 
judgment,  extensive  general  information  acquired  by  several  years'  ser- 
vice in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  as  a  member  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate,  the  polish  of  *  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,'  though  an  unas- 
suming and  energetic  farmer.  Judge  McD is  universally  esteemed. 

A  man  of  much  wit  and  humor,  his  love  of  fun  and  jollity  always 
gathers  around  him  a  crowd  of  choice  spirits  wherever  he  goes  ;  and  on 
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such  occasions,  he  is  tho  soul  and  spirit  of  tho  assemblage.  Many 
amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of  him,  which  would  fill  a  Yolume.  One 
I  will  venture  to  give,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  exliibiti 
his  warm  attachment  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  probably  of  liit 
birth,  and  his  hostility  to  useless  innovation,  being  eminently  conserra- 
tive  in  all  his  feelings.  The  '  township  of  Chemung,'  as  originally  laid 
out  by  the  State  Commissioners  in  1788,  included  the  teiritory  fram 
the  easterly  line  of  Steuben  on  the  Chemung  River,  to  Owego  Creek  on 
tho  Susquehannah  —  a  territory  some  forty-five  miles  in  length  by  some 
ten  or  twelve  wide. 

The  old  town  of  Chemu7ig,  as  erected  by  the  Lcgislatuie  in  1791, 
comprised  territory  now  divided  into  ten  towns 

The  Indian  village  of  Chemung  was  located  on  the  flats  near  the 
present  village  of  Chemung,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  American  troopi 
under  Gen.  Sullivan,  in  1779,  and  another  called  New- Chemung,  hk 
New-Town,  was  near  tho  battle-ground  on  which  Gen.  Sullivan  finif^ 
the  Tories  and  Indians  under  Butler  and  Brant,  a  few  days  after. 

The  word  Chemung  is  an  Indian  word,  signifying  Big  Ham,  and 
was  given  to  the  river,  from  the  fact  that  a  large  horn  waa  found  by 
the  Indians  in  its  waters  at  an  early  day,  and  a  similar  one  was  firand 
by  some  of  the  early  settlers  about  the  year  1791,  in  the  same  stream, 

in  the  present  town  of  Chemung.     The  father  of  Judge  McD 

was  captured  by  the  Indians  in  1782,  and  remained  a  long  timb  a  pri- 
soner among  them.  He  informed  the  writer  (then  a  boy)  that  at  due- 
bee  he  saw  the  horn  which  gave  name  to  the  river,  and,  as  be  lepre- 
sented,  the  counterpart  of  the  one  found  by  the  whites  soon  after  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country. 

The  Judge  had  frequently  represented  the  town  of  Cliemung  (the 
place  of  his  residence  and  that  of  his  father)  in  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors ;  had  been  active  in  the  Legislature  in  reference  to  the  Chemung 
Canal,  and  the  erection  of  the  county  of  Chemung y  and  was  the  fint 
President  of  Tlie  Cliemung  Canal  Bank,  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  his  attachment  to  the  name  so  intimately  connected  with  his 
early  and  more  mature  associations,  should  be  deeply  seated. 

Soon  af\er  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-road  Company  commenced 
operations,  the  Judge  had  occasion  to  visit  Binghamton  on  business,  and 
took  his  passage  on  the  rail-road.  When  ready  to  retum  home,  he  todc 
'  his  seat  in  the  train  going  West,  which  would  pass  through  Chemung. 
The  conductor  called  for  the  fare,  when  the  Judge  handed  him  tb& 
amount  required,  stating  that  his  destination  was  Chemung,  It  seems 
that  some  of  the  employees  of  the  road,  in  preparing  the  list  of  stop- 
ping-places and  rates  of  fare,  not  possessing  the  love  of  ancient  names 
which  characterized  the  Judge,  had  arbitrarily  left  off  the  name  of 
Cliemung,  and  substituted  what  seemed  to  them  to  sound  better,  that 
0^  Sjiringville,  The  conductor  had  but  lately  been  placed  on  this 
route,  and  the  name  of  Chemung  was  as  new  to  him  as  was  that  of 
Spri/igville  to  the  Judge.  Looking  over  his  list,  he  told  the  Jndgc 
there  was  7W  such  2>l(ice  as  Chemung.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  the 
Judge  at  this  announcement.  *  No  such  place  as  Cliemung  ?  Why, 
Sir,  the  name  of  Chemung  was  known,  loved,  honored,  and  cherished 
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by  the  early  settlers,  who  now  sleep  in  its  soil,  long  years  ago.  The 
conductor  asked  on  which  side  of  Waverley  it  was  located?  This 
made  matters  much  worse.  *  Young  man,  you  have  much  to  learn  : 
Chemung  was  known  and  had  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try long  before  Waverley  or  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-road  was 
ever  thought  of.  You  had  better  ask  which  side  of  Chemung  Waver- 
ley is.  Sir,  I  vvrill  teach  you  and  you  employers  that  there  is  a  religion 
in  old  names  I  What  right  have  they  to  change  this  loved  and 
Jwnored  name^  rich  in  historic  associations,  for  the  unmeaning  one  of 
Springville  ?  I  will  have  it  restored.'  He  then  paid  his  fare  to  Elmira, 
twelve  miles  beyond  Chemung,  which  he  said  should  bo  the  place  of 
his  arrival  and  departure,  until  the  Erie  Rail-road  Company  had 
learned  where  Chemung  was.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  energy 
and  perseverance  of  the  Judge  soon  restored  the  time-honored  Chemung 
to  its  appropriate  place  on  the  roll.  The  anecdote  has  been  related  by 
a  friend  of  the  Judge,  who  represents  him  as  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  Chemung,  which  is  unjust  to  him,  as  he  and  his  father  have 
had  too  much  to  do  with  the  *  Big  Hom^  to  be  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
J9ct.  The  one,  while  a  'prisoner,  having  seen  tlie  original,  among  the 
fneians  ;  ^he  other,  its  counterpart,  found  near  his  residence. 


The  pale  moonlight  holds  sway  to-night, 

And  all  beneath  is  peace. 
The  worlds  of  light  roll  on  in  might 

Above,  where  all  is  peace. 


The  weary  sleep,  in  slumbers  deep, 
And  for  a  while  have  peace. 

The  sorrowing  weep,  and  vigil  keep  ; 
They  now  may  weep  in  peace. 


Above,  around,  nor  sight  nor  sound 
Breathes  aught  but  rest  and  peace. 

The  grassy  mound,  the  sky  profound, 
Tell  of  eternal  peace. 


0  soul  of  mine  I  no  more  repine, 
Striving  in  vain  for  peace. 

Thy  will  resign  to  the  Divine, 
And  thou  shalt  have  God'b  peace. 
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THE        LAKE        OF        KILLARNEY. 

0  LOVELIEST  lake  of  loveliest  isle  that  lies  beneath  the  sun  I 

1  've  roamed  around  thy  banks  in  life ;  and  when  my  race  is  run, 
I  would  it  might  be  mine  to  rest  beneath  some  branching  tree, 
That  watch  would  Iceep  around  my  grave,  and  overshadow  tliee. 
Some  drooping  tree,  around  whose  trank  the  dark-green,  graceflil  vine, 
Emblem  of  trust,  of  trust  and  truth,  from  ago  to  ago  would  twine. 

It  may  not  bo,  this  dearest  wisli,  for  I  perforce  must  die 
In  exUo  lone,  and  make  my  grave  beneath  a  stranger  sky. 


THE      VALE      OF      ECHOES. 


I)T  THE  AUTHOR  OF   *  nOA.RDINa-SCnO0L  SKETCIIEB. 

'  Walls  have  cars ; '  yes,  and  tongues.  After  an  absence  of  months 
I  seat  myself  once  more  in  my  study,  and  numerous  voices  welcome 
me.  The  initials  scratched  carelessly  upon  the  desk,  the  pictuieB  hung 
around  me,  the  books  on  the  shelves,  the  indefinable  salute  of  old  ebbo- 
ciations,  fills  my  mind  with  echoes  —  echoes  of  the  days  gone  by.  For 
what  are  memories  but  echoes  of  departed  joys  and  sorrows  ;  and  rev- 
eries are  but  the  lengthened  reverberations  of  sounds  which  rang  upon 
our  hearts  in  the  hours  of  youth  and  gladness.  Happy  is  the. one  who, 
standing  upon  the  quick-sands  of  the  present,  not  only  hears  echoes 
from  the  past,  but  sees  rain-bows  illumining  the  future. 

Sweet  is  the  music  of  these  old-time  melodies  which  chime  from  my 
study-walls,  yet  the  echo-land  of  which  I  would  write  now  is  a  verita- 
ble valley  among  the  liills  of  Northern  Jersey.  Wearied  by  the  insipid- 
ities of  Saratoga,  shocked  by  finding  a  heartless  crowd  even  at  Niagara, 
we  longed  for  something  quiet,  entrancing,  unique.  The  Vale  of  Echoes^ 
which  to  our  mind's  eye  had  ever  been  pictured  an  Elysium  by  an  en- 
thusiastic friend,  seemed  to  ofler  all  the  rest,  the  refreshment,  the 
novelty  desired. 

'  One  day  among  the  catamounts  will  suffice ! '  laughed  vexations 
Annie.  '  You  will  find  more  screech-owls  than  echoes,  and  will  soon 
tire  of  an  '  Acadio '  inhabited  by  mosquitoes  and  rattle-snakes.* 

Notliing  daunted,  with  too  much  pride  to  seem  to  believe  inuendoes 
so  fatal  to  our  scheme  of  enjoyment,  in  a  mood  to  be  charmed  with 
every  thing  save  the  rattle-snakes,  we  reached  the  valley  at  the  witch- 
ing hour  of  even-tide.  Over  all  was  the  weird  charm  of  deceptive  in- 
distinctness ;  and  suddenly  tlierc  streamed  across  the  road,  with  a  start- 
ling cfcct,  the  red  light  from  a  furnace  that  was  forging  something 
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quite  as  terrible  as  thunder-bolts,  judging  fixim  the  Satmnic  appearance 
of  the  Mulciber  and  attendant  Cyclops. 

The  bright  September  sun  awoke  us  in  the  morning.  Oar  good  land> 
lady  spread  a  repast  for  us  which  would  honor  a  more  ambitious  menage 
than  Underbill-Cottage,  after  which  we  started  out  upon  a  tour  of  ex- 
ploration. The  coup  d*  ail  from  the  cottage-door  was  thrilling.  Above 
us  frowned  Piccatinny,  as  noble  a  bluff  as  ever  reared  itself  toward  the 
skies.  On  every  side  towered  wooded  hills,  encasing  the  valley  in  na- 
ture's most  exquisite  frame-v^rk.  A  limpid  stream  wound  thitMigh  the 
meadows,  away,  away  toward  its  sister  rivulet,  with  which  it  wt>ald 
soon  unite  to  form  the  Rockaway.  The  air  viras  nectaiean  ;  the  scene 
about  us,  more  than  our  wildest  hope  had  pictured  it ;  the  groves  vocal 
Mith  the  morning  salutations  of  the  forest-choir. 

'  Our  Arcadia  was  no  Utopian  fancy  I '  cried  I  exultingly :  *  but  tell 
us,  Edgar,  where 's  the  echo  ? ' 

*  So  you  do  not  believe  the  echo-stories  I  have  told  you :  come  this 
way  : '  and  he  piloted  us  around  the  gloomy  old  foige,  along  a  singing 
race-way,  up  past  the  smoking  lime-kiln.  We  forgot  the  echoes,  the 
scene  at  the  head  of  the  valley  was  so  unlooked-for,  so  magnificent.  A 
lake  gemmed  with  islands  lay  in  the  embrace  of  the  rocky  hills. 

*  0  Milly ! '  exclaimed  Julia,  with  a  long-to-be  remembered  (cha- 
racteristic) grasp  upon  my  arm, 

'  0  Julia ! '  screamed  I ;  and  sprang  into  the  boat  which  rocked 
upon  the  waves  just  beneath  it.  Edgar  unlocked  the  chain,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  oars,  vrith  a  vigorous  pull  brought  us  way  out  among  the  water- 
lilies. 

Enraptured  with  the  beauty  all  around,  wo  spoke  not  a  word,  when 
suddenly  Edgar  shouted,  *  Good-morning  I  *  and  Piccatinny  answered, 
•  Good-morning,  good-morning ! '  which  the  opposite  mountains  repeat- 
ed, *  Good-morning,  good-mormng  I  *  and  when  all  these  had  died  away, 
some  musical  hill,  so  far  distant  that  we  could  not  locate  it,  clearly  re- 
sponded, '  Good-morning ! ' 

'  Good-morning ! '  *  Good-morning ! '  cried  Julia  and  I,  in  the  fulness 
o^  our  joy.  We  could  never  tire  of  awakening  those  thrilling  echoes. 
Well  named  is  that  liquid  mirror.  Echo  Lake. 

The  sun-set  found  us  again  in  the  boat,  our  party  increased  by  the 

amiable  summer-residents  of  Cliffwood  Cottage.     Mrs.  R brought 

her  guitar,  and  sang  with  all  the  sweet  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the 
hour,  the  scene.  Little  Willie  listened  earnestly  to  the  songs  of  his 
mother,  and  when  she  paused,  laughed  out,  *  Halloo-a ! '  *  Halloo-a ! ' 
answered  Piccatinny  faintly  ;  for  the  boy's  voice  was  scarcely  above  a 
Canary's  note. 

*  Who  is  that,  Willie  ?  '  asked  his  mamma,  with  questioning  eyes. 

'  Man  in  the  woods  ! '  lisped  the  young  mountaineer;  for  he  had 
called  to  him  daily,  and  loved  the  civil  back- woodsman,  who  never 
failed  to  reply  when  properly  spoken  to. 

The  stars  were  gleaming  when  we  returned  to  the  shore.  *  You  have 
not  named  the  new  boat,  Milly.  That  honor  is  reserved  for  you,'  said 
its  master;  so,  after  some  consultation,  we  all  agreed  upon  *  Star-Light ;' 
and  the  little  bark  was  duly  christened. 
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On  the  morrow  a  grand  excursion  was  planned  to  the  top  of  Piccar 
tinny.  A  four-mule  team  drew  a  large  wagon  to  the  door,  and  our 
party,  numbering  six,  seated  themselves  as  best  they  might,  fin  an  as- 
cent which  had  never  before  been  attempted. 

*  Those  folks  aVe  fixing  for  an  up-set/  said  our  hostess,  placing  her 
arms  a-kimbo,  and  staring  afler  us  as  though  never  expecting  to  see  iu 
again  alive. 

*  Is  the  boss  crazy  ? '  exclaimed  the  wise  old  foige-men,  as  the  mules 
trotted  off  with  their  precious  load. 

The  driver  ran  along  beside  his  beasts,  until  we  came  to  the  tum-np 
place,  politely  called  a  road  ;  when  the  donkeys  would  not  go.  Aflei 
much  persuasion,  entreaty, /e^m^  appeals,  etc.,  they  started  up  the 
mountain  on  a  run.  Tliey  kept  the  track  much  better  than  reasonable 
people  could  have  expected,  but  we  did  not  pretend  to  be  reasonable ; 
and  Julia  screamed,  '  You  wretched  animals ! '  while  little  Willie 
laughed  bravely  as  the  boughs  swept  oil*  our  sun-bonnets  and  gipsy 
flats.  The  end-board  flew  out  as  we  rattled  over  stones,  rocks,  and 
even  bore  down  young  saplings  in  our  march. 

'  Never  mind  what  goes,^  said  Edgar,  '  if  wo  do  not  lose  the  dinner- 
basket.* 

The  woods  were  thick  on  every  side,  and  sometimes  the  road  (?)  lay 
not  tlirough  but  over  a  young  forest.  The  mules,  encouraged  by  Sam 
In  various  ways,  dashed  down  the  slender  stems,  while  the  gieat  wheels 
snapped  trunks  of  several  inches  in  diameter. 

Bung !  went  the  wagon :  it  had  met  a  stout  tree  which  was  *  too 
much  for  it.'  The  axe  was  in  readiness,  the  birch  was  felled,  and  the 
mides  trotted  on ;  while  thump,  thump,  thump,  jogged  the  wagon ; 
and  we  reached  the  brink  of  Piccatinny !  A  single  mis-step  now,  one 
imskilful  revolution  of  the  wheels,  would  plunge  us  down  a  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  some  hundreds  of  feet.  Gladly  we  alighted,  while  Sam 
ijuided  his  animals  off  into  the  thicket. 

Now  our  eyes  roamed  over  the  whole  extent  of  Clifibrd  Valley,  and 
away  toward  other  valleys,  other  forges,  other  lakes  glistening  in  the 
sun-light.  Surely  if  our  country  possesses  any  of  the  charm  of  Switzer- 
land, it  is  among  these  hills,  the  continuation  of  our  own  Highlands  on 
the  Hudson.  The  view  from  Piccatinny  is  of  the  same  character  as 
that  from  Mount  Holyoke,  which  we  had  ascended  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious, but  not  so  extensive,  being  circumscribed  by  the  surrounding 
hills. 

The  *  rolling-ofT  place '  afforded  us  continual  amusement.  The  rocks 
thundered  down  with  deep  reverberation  like  booming  cannon,  then 
rattled  as  they  broke  upon  other  rocks  like  crackling  grape-shot.  Oh ! 
the  glory,  the  beauty,  the  enjoyment  of  that  Septem^  day  I  Where, 
among  the  echoing  memories  of  by-gone  hours,  is  there  one  to  surpass 
it  ?  Nature  was  queen  of  the  festival ;  and  with  willing  homage  to 
her  sway  we  gathered  around  the  rock  which  served  as  a  festive-boaid, 

while  Mrs.  R spread  the  noon  collation  so  refreshing  to  our  quick* 

ened  appetites. 

The  descent  of  the  mountain  was  made  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  evening  again  found  us  upon  Echo  Lake.     New  beauty  was  dis- 
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covered  continually.  Now  we  found  a  place  where  a  clearer  echo 
could  be  obtained,  now  one  where  several  notes  were  repeated,  until, 
arriving  opposite  Lily  Island,  we  rested  on  the  oars  enraptured.  Five 
notes  were  repeated  consecutively,  by  five  successive  echoes !  *  I  wotQd 
like  to  know  where  you  can  find  an  equal  to  that  ? '  cried  the  proud 
Laird  of  Cliffwood  ?  *  Even  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  whom 
tourists  rave  about,  is  eclipsed.' 

What  seemed  most  singular,  the  last  echo  was  as  clear  as  any  pre- 
vious one,  and  repeated  the  notes  some  seconds  after  the  others.  These 
echoes  abound  through  all  the  valley,  and  to  some  extent  in  neighbor- 
ing valleys,  Nowhere,  however,  are  they  so  clear  and  numerous  as 
upon  Echo  Lake. 

As  we  lay  off  Lily  Point,  Julia  said  :  *  We  must  have  an  Echo-Song, 
expressly  dedicated  to  this  valley.     What  vale  is  more  worthy  ?  * 

*  And  Annie  shall  set  it  to  music,  when  we  return  home  I  *     *  And 

Mrs.  R shall  sing  it !  *  said  we  all,  as  we  impulsively  dubbed  the 

'  head-land,'  toward  which  our  boat  had  floated,  Cape  Song. 

*  I  have  a  poet-friend !  *     *  And  II'*  And  I !  *  said  one  and  another. 
But  our  poet-friends  all  decline  writing  the  song  until  next  summer, 

when  they  may  have  the  inspiration  of  Cliffwood  itself  In  the  mean 
lime  permit  me  to  give  you  our  own  impromptu,  which  you  may  call 
a  burlesque,  if  you  please ;  for  we  confess  that  our  rhymes  were  chosen 
with  more  regard  to  the  peculiar  lungs  of  Piccatinny  than  to  the  criti- 
cal taste  of  the  Knickerbockers.  We  set  it  in  the  key  of  D  Major  :  the 
third  and  last  line  of  each  stanza  go  in  this  fashion : 


i 


hi-.  ?  f-^ 


EO^ 


List  !  on  the  hills  ringing, 
Liatl  through  the  vales  singing, 

Hark  I  now  it  goes ! 
^V^l08e  is  that  voice  we  hear? 
Haifa  laugh,  half  a  tear  — 

Echo's,  0  Echo's! 

*  Man  in  the  woods  I '  sairs  Will  : 

*  Ualloo-a ! ' *  Boj.  be  stiU ! 

'Tis  Echo!  Echo! 
Wonderful  Mountain-King! 
Hark !  that 's  his  sigoet-RiNo '  — 

Echo !  0  Echo  T 

*  Stop ! '  cries  the  brave  boy,  *  Stop !  • 
'|Stup ! '  answers  back  the  rock 

Right  up  above  us. 
Old  Piccatinny  aje 
Holds  hie  head  haughtily : 

Echo-lake  loves  us. 

Rocks,  like  man,  one  cannot  move ; 
Waves,  like  woman,  are  all  love, 

Scorning  us  never ! 
Thus  'tis  witn  sigh  and  smile 
We  recall  crag,  wave,  and  isle : 

Cliffwood  for  everl 
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With  a  few  dexterous  strokes  wo  gained  Tiny-Island,  and  spiingiiig 
upon  terra  —  any  thing  but//7wa —  gave  a  cheer  for  the  Vale  ofEtAoes, 
and  played  battledore  with  Piccatinny  and  his  suite,  using  woidB  for 
shuttlecocks,  until  our  soprano,  contralto,  and  baritone  were  thoroughly 
fatigued,  although  the  mountain-choir  seemed  not  in  the  least  exhau^. 

Day  after  day  glided  past,  crowded  with  enjoyment.  Now  we  ex- 
plored the  neighboring  iron-mines,  to  the  infinite  danger  of  being  flight- 
ened  to  death,  if  not  killed  outright,  by  the  subterranean  hoRorB  of 
those  mighty  artificial  caves ;  now  we  spent  a  day  upon  Lake  Hopat- 
cong  —  how  many  echoes  touch  our  hearts  at  the  mention  of  that  shimng 
water  !  —  now  mounted  on  Don  and  Diamond,  the  proudest  span  in  all 
the  country  round,  we  threaded  the  arched  forest*  avenues,  as  smooth  as 
the  drives  in  a  gentleman's  park,  or  scaled  the  dizzy  mountain-sides, 
where  lady-equestrian  never  before  had  ventured,  to  seek  thewondroudy 
beautiful  lake  reposing  on  the  summit  of  these  hills,  without  visible  in- 
let, fed  only  by  springs  and  the  generous  clouds. 

Well  may  the  Jersey-Blues  boast  their  '  native  land ; '  and  when 
taunted  by  the  finger  of  scorn  pointing  to  their  barren  southern  plains, 
turn  proudly  to  their  unequall(Mi  northern  hills  and  lakes,  around  which 
cluster  legends  upon  legends  of  the  olden  time,  where  mid-night  skies 
glow  with  the  flames  £rom  a  hundred  busy  forges  nourished  by  the  rich 
veins  of  her  unnumbered  mines.  There  are  grave-yards,  too,  dotting 
her  hallowed  soil,  which  are  not  filled  alone  by  the  forg^Men  dead. 
Heroes  have  expired  upon  Jersey  battle-grounds,  and  her  xeYolutionaiy 
liistory  is  inferior  to  that  of  no  sister  State.  Here  the  stan  and  stripes 
waved  triumphantly ;  here  arose  the  rain-bow  of  hope  which  to-day 
spans  our  whole  land.  Thoughts  like  these  rushed  through  our  minds 
as  our  steeds  tramped  along  the  stony  mountain-roads,  or  as  we  paused 
to  tear  away  the  moss  from  the  dark  slabs  in  a  sequestered  burial-place. 

Reluctantly  enough  we  left  the  Vale  of  Echoes.  There  were  h<Hne 
duties  calling  us,  and  their  voices  drowned  the  pleadings  of  the  echoing 
rocks,  the  murmuring  waves,  and  whispering  ibrest-boughs.  We  paused 
awhile  at  our  old  home  just  outside  this  range  of  northern  hills,  where 
echo  upon  echo  rung  upon  our  ears  as  we  retraced  the  well-known 
paths,  read  the  well-rcmembercd  names  carved  upon  the  cupola  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  vine- wreathed  summer-house,  or  sought  for  the  marks 
of  our  ambitious  bullets  in  the  target-trees  of  the  grove  across  the 
stream,  where  we  had  marked  out  a  primitive  *  shooting-gallery.' 

Night  found  us  at  home  again.  How  joyous  was  the  welcome  given 
by  one  and  all,  as  they  crowded  around  to  learn  how  we  had  passed 
the  *  week  in  the  woods.' 

*■  A  week  in  Paradise ! '  said  Julia,  humming  over  the  last  yerse  of 
our  echo-song. 

Another  week,  and  one  of  our  number  had  passed  away  to  that  un- 
kno^vn  Echo-land  whence  there  is  no  returning.  Scarcely  had  the  de- 
light of  our  safe  arrival,  the  joy  of  finding  *  all  well,'  settled  into  a  calm 
enjoyment,  when  suddenly,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
the  aged  one  of  our  family  circle  disappeared  into  the  Vale  of  Shadows, 
leaving  us  the  warning  so  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  righteousness,  that 
when  our  steps  are  bidden  to  follow  her,  there  be  no  dread  upon  us  as  the 
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•'choes  of  our  lives  come  rolling  up  to  the  throne  of  the  Great 
Eternal. 

By  a  beautiful  coincidence,  while  we  were  tarrying  at  Cliffwood,  a 
friend,  unknowing  its  particular  appropriateness,  quoted  to  us  in  a  letter 
the  bugle-song  of  Tennyson,  in  the  'Princess,'  To  make  amends  for  our 
i^iir  own  unskilful  notes,  we  will  cite  the  closing  stanza  : 

*  0  Lovi,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky : 

They  faint  on  hill,  or  field,  or  river : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  ^row  for  ever  and  for  ever : 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying ! ' 

WiUiamnhvrgh,  (Z.  /.,)  March,  1866. 


THE      DRUMMERS      BRIDE. 

HoLLOW-eyed  and  pale 
At  the  window  of  a  jail, 
Through  her  boH;  diabeyeled  hair, 
A  maniac  did  stare,  stare,  stare  I 
At  a  distance  down  the  street, 
Making  music  with  their  feet, 
Came  the  soldiers  from  the  wars, 
All  embellished  with  their  scars, 
To  the  tapping  of  a  drum, 
Of  a  drum ; 
To  the  pounding 
Ajid  the  sounding 
Of  a  drum! 
Of  a  drum,  of  a  drum,  of  a  drum  I 
Drum  I  drum!  drum! 

The  woman  heaves  a  sigh 
And  a  fire  fills  her  eye. 
When  she  hears  the  distant  drum ; 
She  cries:  *Here  they  come !  here  they  come! ' 
Then  clutcliing  fast  the  grating 
With  eager,  nervous  waiting, 
See !  she  looks  into  the  air, 
Through  her  long  and  silky  hair, 
For  the  echo  of  a  drum. 
Of  a  drum ; 
For  the  cheering 
And  the  hearing 
Of  a  drum! 
Of  a  drum,  of  a  drum,  of  a  drum! 
Drum!  drum!  drum! 

And  nearer,  nearer,  nearer 
Comes,  more  distinct  and  clearer, 
The  rattle  of  the  drumming ; 
Shrieks  the  woman:  *He  is  coming, 
He  is  coming  now  to  me ; 
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Quick,  drummer,  quick !  till  I  see  I  ' 
And  bor  eyo  is  glassj-bright 
While  she  beats  in  mad  delight 
To  the  ratUo  of  a  drum. 
Of  a  drum ; 
To  the  rapping, 
Tapping,  topping 
Of  a  drum  1 
Of  a  drum,  of  a  drum,  of  a  drum  I 
Drum!  drum!  drum! 

Now  she  sees  them,  in  the  street^ 
March  along  with  dusty  feet. 
As  she  looks  through  the  spaces, 
Gazing  madly  at  their  faces ; 
And  she  reaches  out  her  hand, 
Screaming  wildly  to  the  band ; 
But  her  words,  like  her  lovor, 
Are  lost  beyond  recover 
'Mid  the  beating  of  a  drum, 
Of  a  drum ; 
Mid  the  clanging 
And  the  banging 
Of  a  drum! 
Of  a  drum,  of  a  drum,  of  a  dram  I 
Drum!  drum!  drum! 

So  the  pageant  passes  by, 
And  the  woman's  flashing  eye 
(Quickly  loses  all  its  store, 
And  fills  with  a  tear,  with  a  tear; 
As,  sinking  fh>m  her  place, 
With  her  hands  upon  her  face  — 
'  Hear  1 '  she  weeps  and  sobs  as  mild 
As  a  disappointed  child : 
Sobbing  *  lie  will  n'ever  come, 
Never  come ! 
Now,  nor  ever !  , 

Never,  never 
Will  he  come, 
With  his  drum,  with  his  drum,  with  his  drum ! 
Drum!  druml  drum!* 

Still  the  drummer  up  the  street 
Beats  his  distant,  dying  beat, 
And  she  shouta^  within  her  cell, 
'  Ha  1  they  're  marching  down  to  hell. 
And  the  devils  dance  and  wait 
At  the  open  iron  gate : 
Hark  I  it  is  the  dying  sound 
^  As  they  march  into  the  ground. 

To  the  ceasing  of  the  drmn, 
Of  the  drum; 
To  the  sighing 
And  the  dying 
OfthedrumI 
Of  the  drum,  of  the  drum,  of  the  drum ! 

Drum !  druml  drum  I '  .?. «  e 

ZanMvllU,  (Ohio.) 
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BT     PAUL    BIOOTOLK.  * 

MUSIM08      OF     A    OITT     BAlL-BOAD     OOKDUOTOB. 
PABT    BIZ. 

Our  cars  are  a  '  feature  '  in  New-York  life,  as  the  newspapen  say. 
I  should  rather  call  them  a  limb.  It  would  be  impoesible  to  get  on 
without  them.  Our  distances  have  become  so  great,  and  onr  pe(^e  io 
numerous,  that  no  stages  or  cabs  or  coaches  ooiild  accommodate  us.  If 
we  continue  stretching  out  upon  this  narrow  island,  what  shall  we  come 
to?  Perhaps  the  Harlem  River!  Perhaps  a  change  in  business 
hours.  In  the  early  dap  of  New-York,  men  had  their  hcmies  within  a 
block  of  their  counting-rooms  or  offices.  The  space  between  the  break- 
^as^table  and  the  work-shop  was  accomplished  by  the  time  the  cob- 
webs of  sleep  were  brushed  fiom  the  brain. 

Oh !  the  early  hours  for  busmess.  "When  I  was  a  cleik,  I  used  to  be 
the  envy  of  my  fellow-clerks  and  the  wonder  of  every  body.  •  How 
could  I  accomplish  so  much  of  daily  routine,  and  yet  mid  so  much  lei- 
sure ?  How  did  I  manage  to  master  the  invdutions  of  such  masses 
of  complexity  and  detail,  and  keep  so  calm  and  cool  ? '  I  was  nisver 
hurried,  always  ready,  always  found  time  for  every  thing,  and  every 
thing  under  my  care  was  done  in  its  appropriate  season.  I  was  set 
down  for  a  man  of  talent,  great  talent  unr  dispatch  of  business.  Had 
I  adhered  to  an  occupation  to  which  I  was  adapted,  I  miffht  have  kept 
up  the  illusion  to  this  day,  and  grown  rich  perhaps.  At  least,  I  misnt 
have  been  spared  much  pain  and  affliction  my  vagabond  life  hatbe- 
trayed  me  into.  Some  fancied  I  worked  late  at  the  office,  and  out- 
watched  the  stars.  This  was  an  error.  I  left  the  office  early,  &r  a 
clerk.  The  whole  secret  lay  in  my  early  morning  hmus.  for  the 
purpose  of  rapidly  disposing  of  busmess,  I  always  femid'an  hour  at  the 
desk  before  nine  o'clock  worth  any  other  four  in  the  day.  Then  the 
mind  is  calm,  the  head  is  cool,  the  thoughts  dear,  and  the  memaiy 
tenacious  and  exact.  The  ideas  are  easily  concentrated,  and  the  mart 
confused  and  abstruse  details  assume  order,  and  the  guiding  elue  is 
readily  detected.  Later  in  the  day,  noise,  interruptions,  and  a  thoosand 
disturbing  influences  dissipate  the  attentkm,  distract  the  mind,  and 
make  fretful  the  temper  that  tries  to  resist  tbnn. 

I  once  read  law  for  a  little  period  in  the  (^SSoe  of  a  gentteoiaa  now 
an  eminent  judge  of  this  city,  whose  haUti  were  the  reverse  of  mine  as 
I  have  described  them.  He  kept  veiy  late  hours  in  his  study  at  niglit, 
and  reached  the  office  just  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  would 
then  fly  about  the  room  from  desk  to  taUe,  and  hack  again,  in  a  nervous 
twitter.  Some  dozen  people  wodd  be  waiting  to  see  him,  and  aUqMdce  to 
him  at  once,  and  he  answered  all  at  onee.  n  was  huriy-skuny  mitil  he 
nrathered  up  his  papers  and  radied  away  to  the  City-Hall  and  cooit^oonit. 
I  he  forgot  the  papen  he  wanlod  omiI^  aal  oAsstUMi  he 


Half  the  time  he  forgot 

might  have  sent  a  clexk,  and'smd  fanmself the  tioahb  of  fotaf  at  dL 
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But  he  had  uot  time  to  think  of  what  he  required  done,  or  what  he 
might  leave  undone.  If  engaged  in  a  trial  or  an  argument  in  court, 
there  was  always  something  he  had  forgotten,  and  his  thoughts  would 
stray  away  from  the  business  in  hand  until  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
often  at  a  most  critical  period.  When  he  returned  to  his  office  it  was 
in  the  same  mood  —  hurry,  excitement,  and  anxiety.  He  had  nothing 
but  nerves,  no  phlegm,  no  composure,  no  serenity,  no  time.  All  day 
long  it  was  the  same.  But  for  all  this,  it  is  not  his  real  nature  ;  and 
when  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  now  he  rides  home  in  my  car, 
he  is  quite  calm  and  serene. 

Capacity  for  detail  is  a  useful,  desirable,  and  much-coveted  talent ; 
but  very  often,  I  suspect,  it  is  merely  the  result  of  a  habit  of  doing  things 
in  season,  and  of  beginning  tlie  business  of  the  day  early.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  custom  of  late  morning  hours,  and  the  vice  of  procrastination, 
beget  an  incapacity  for  the  management  of  detail,  make  a  man  fidgety 
and  nervous,  take  away  his  power  of  efiectually  disposing  of  business,  or 
of  clear,  connected  thought,  muddle  his  brain  and  darken  his  memory, 
nay,  I  will  add,  carry  many  a  fine  fellow  and  capable  man  to  a  prema- 
ture grave.  All  these  results  the  '  magnificent  distances '  of  our  city 
are  l^getting  among  our  citizens.  *  Why  don't  you  do  this  or  that? 
Why  do  n't  you  see  me  ?  '  The  universal  answer  is,  *  I  have  no  time.' 
The  child  gets  '  no  time '  to  visit  his  parent ;  the  friend  is  a  stranger  to 
his  friend,  except  as  they  meet  in  business.  All  the  sweet  fiunily  caxes 
of  the  householder  are  intrusted  to  servants ;  for  he  haa  '  no  time.^ 
The  thousand  familiar  trifles  of  domestic  life,  that  go  far  to  make  up 
the  honey  of  existence,  are  omitted  firom  the  catalogue  of  human  afiain 
for  want  of  time  to  give  them  attention.  Domestic  economy,  ficom  be- 
•  oming  impossible,  is  growing  obsolete.  Two  or  three  hours  each  day 
are  consumed  in  going  to-and-fro  from  fire-side  to  ledger  and  finxm  ledger 
to  fire-side.  This  time  being  cut  out  of  the  best  working  part  of  the 
day  in  the  morning  and  the  better  part  of  the  social  hours  in  the  even- 
ing, leaves  no  time  for  pleasure. 

We  arc  sadly  in  want  of  a  reformer  who  shall  take  in  hand  our  new 
circumstances,  and  make  us  comfortable.  At  present,  the  business-man 
of  1856  in  New- York  is  very  far  from  it.  Look  at  the  merchants  and 
professional  men  of  former  days.  They  were  a  hardy  race.  *  Bom,' 
like  some  famous  duchess  whose  name  I  foigct,  '  before  nerves  came 
into  fashion,'  there  is  no  hurry  or  bustle  in  their  gait  or  manner.  They 
transacted  vast  affairs  and  amassed  large  wealth,  while  bankruptcies 
among  tliem  were  comparatively  rare.  They  found  time  to  think;  and 
a  half-hour's  tlwught  is  oflen  more  effectual  in  business  than  six  weeks' 
hurried,  ill-planned  labor,  I  cannot  bchevo  they  labored  as  assiduously 
or  incessantly  as  the  business-men  of  our  day,  yet  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  they  efiectcd  as  much.  They  lack  the  nervous  quickness  of  the 
men  of  to-day,  but  to  my  thinking  their  sober  judgment  was  more  reli- 
able. If  they  moved  more  slowly,  they  moved  more  steadily,  and  by 
looking  carefully  about  them  to  sec  whither  they  were  going,  they  lost 
less  time  in  making  up  for  improvident  deviations  firam  the  true  conxse. 
There  is  my  friend  of  *  Cargo,  k  Com '  memory,  a  type  of  the 
class  I  speak  of.  It  is  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  but  he  has  alrsa^ 
taken  his  seat  in  my  car.    Time  has  furrowed  his  cheek,  bat  he  ia  lude 
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and  hearty,  meix^  as  a  orioket  and  ohiok  as  a  Uxd.  He  goes  down- 
town every  morning  at  the  same  early  hour,  althongl^no  ImsinesB  calls 
him.  He  has  a  smile  and  a  cheerful  greeting  for  CTery  hody  he  meets, 
he  it  friend,  acquaintance,  or  stranger.  No  moody  cares  Imot  his  hrow : 
he  is  no  mere  anatomy  of  man,  ^^bom  fiery  excitement  and  fererish 
anxiety  has  humt  out  He  was  fonnedy  very  extensively  engaged  as 
a  merchant  in  this  city.  He  amassed  a  large  fortune  hy  his  care  and 
assiduity  and  attention  to  husiness.  Still  I  am  told  hy  those  who  knew 
him  that  he  was  always  the  same  pleasant,  happy  heing  as  now. 
There  were  many  more  such  who  have  home  the  neat  and  burthen  of 
the  day,  and  grown  old  gracefully.  But  I  have  my  appiehennons  as 
to  whether  the  system  of  doing  business  in  our  days  is  not  exacting 
from  youth  and  middle-life  some  of  the  stamina  tnat  should  be  hus> 
handed  for  declining  yean.  I  fear  this  feverish  fretfulness  that  worries 
us  at  thirty  will  teU  upon  our  constitutions  at  sixty. 

PISVWTBI. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  draw-backs  to  the  luxury  of  living 
in  a  great  city,  is  the  constant  pressure  of  human  sufiering  upon  the 
sight.  Not  only  have  you  the  poor  always  with  yon,  but  the  sick,  the 
disabled,  the  decrepit,  the  oppr^sed,  seem  to  swarm  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  dog  your  heels  whithersoever  you  go.  You  wish  to  relieve,  o<m- 
stantly  you  do  give,  your  heart  aches  at  the  spectacle  of  poverty  and  ap- 
parent misery ;  and  yet  if  you  attempt  to  give  alms,  you  may  encourage 
a  thief  in  disguise,  or  pay  tribute  to  a  brutal  task-master  by  making 
profitable  the  gleaning  labois  of  his  slave.  The  cupidity  oi  debased 
natures  has  found  commodity  in  human  infirmity  and  miseiy :  a  running 
sore  is  '  floating  capital,'  and  a  wooden  leg  is  '  stock  in  trade.'  You  feel 
the  impulse  of  charity,  you  are  pained  at  the  spectacle  of  human  wo ; 
it  costs  you  au  effort  to  resist  the  promptings  of  your  nature ;  but  you 
feci  you  arc  likely  to  be  cheated,  that  you  may  lie  doing  harm  instead 
of  good,  and  yet  you  are  untfble  to  distinguish  between  real  and  feigned 
misfortune.  By  degrees,  from  being  ccmstantly  deceived,  you  berime 
indifferent,  and  then  almost  brutal,  when  alms  axe  asked  of  you.  Your 
heart  recoils  at  yourself,  but  habit  nowmakeis  yon  act  befiire  you  think. 
If  you  liappen  to  have  a  countiy  firiend  with  yon,  he  stares  at  yon  and 
wonders  if  he  has  so  misunderstood  your  character :  he  thought  yon 
kind-hearted  ;  you  are  sinking  in  his  opinion  rapidly :  masnetically  yon 
are  conscious  of  this :  you  endeavor  to  explain  or  jdiilosouiize  about  it : 
you  do  n't,  however,  satisfy  yourself;  yon  aie  veiy  far  nom  satiifyiiig 
him :  then  you  avenge  outraged  human  natora  by  giving  douUv  to  the 
first  unworthy  importunity  tlwt  thrusts  itself  upon  yon.  uradnaUy  your 
heart  arrows  harder,  sentiment  dies  out,  your  mnpathiei  axe  deaosped, 
and  your  moral  nature  withers  under  this  bughting  treatment  of  its 
prompting,  and  the  unsatisfactory  casnistiy  that  piudes  the  will  bat 
does  not  convince  the  heart.  It  is  a  sad  and  peiplexing  dilemma.  For 
although  many  wise  heads  and  sound  hearts  say  indiscriminate  charity  is 
worse  than  never  to  give  alms,  it  is  a  dangerous  doctitne  finr  the  giver ; 
and  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  ehaiity,  like  meroy. 

It  bleMeth  him  Ihftt  girts  sad  Usi  Ost  4£s7^ 
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I  hope  there  is  nothing  irreverent  in  the  thought ;  but  I  would  like 
to  see  an  angel  in  human  shape  descend  from  his  empyrean  domain  to 
this  Babylonish  (fity  of  ours.  I  would  like  to  see  and  to  know  how  he 
would  settle  the  nice  questions  of  casuistry  and  expediency  that  hourly 
embarrass  the  heart  of  the  man  who  is  the  lover  of  his  kind,  and  who 
would  yet  square  his  actions  by  a  rule  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 
I  would  like  that  angel  to  condescend  to  be  my  friend  here  for  a  little 
space.  I  would  fain  walk  beside  him  through  our  crowded  streets, 
and  put  my  hand  upon  his  human  heart  and  watch  his  human  fea- 
tures. I  would  like  sometimes  to  encounter  a  street-beggar  asking 
alms  of  him.  I  should  like  to  feel  how  his  heart  beat,  and  to  see  his 
face  give  token  of  the  battle  within  —  between  the  promptings  of  his 
manly  heart  and  the  suggestions  of  his  angel  mind.  If  I  could  trace 
the  manner  of  his  reasoning  and  guess  his  conclusion,  and  find  in  it  a 
satisfying  guide  for  ray  conduct,  I  should  feel  relieved.  As  it  is,  I  cherish 
the  policy  of  that  beneficent  citizen  who  always  gave  alms  to  whomso- 
ever asked,  lest  he  should  err  in  a  single  instance,  and  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  spontaneity  of  his  heart  mic hocked. 


THE      CHANGE      IN      A      HOUSEHOLD. 

ADDBKSSFJ)  TO  A  FATU£B  OX  THE  Fimi  BIItTIT-DAY  OF  II»  KLI>IST  DAUGIITBI. 

Five  years  havo  passed,  and  wliat  a  change  hath  hero 

Hocn  wrought  witliin  one  household,  where  I  used 

To  dwell  lonp  winter  days,  and  hear  no  voice 

Of  youth  or  lispinj?  child.     "NVlierc  stillness  rcijnicd, 

And  I  could  sit  with  book  and  ]H)ndcr  o'er 

Its  paj^CH  many  an  hour,  or  wrapped  in  thought. 

Pursue  the  mazy  train,  till  clear  and  ))right, 

It  opened  to  my  view,  without  a  sound 

To  brt\ik  upon  my  ear,  or  quickly  roiu^o 

Me  from  my  reverie.     Ah !  yes ;  for  then 

It  was  the  dwellinj^^  of  a  youthful  pair. 

Who  had  alone  for  many  pleasant  months 

Enjoyed  the  quiet  of  their  new  abode. 

I  n(?ver  can  forgot  the  hai)py  day 

"When  lirst  this  stillness  lied,  for  ever  fled  ; 

When  new  and  strange  emotions  woke  within 

p]ach  bosom,  never,  never  to  be  hushed 

Again.     Upon  an  open  manly  brow 

A  shade  was  cast,  but  not  of  sorrow's  hue ; 

'Twas  pencilled  there  by  deep  and  holy  thoughts 

Within.     What  fresli,  tumultuous  feelings  bid 

The  blood  riL^h  swiftly  through  the  veins,  wliilo  on 

Tiie  temples  I  could  seem  to  trace  the  linos 

So  ((uickly  deepeneil,  when  a  father  lirst 

Put  forth  his  arms  to  clasp  liis  child: 

A  silent  tear  stole  down  the  mother's  cheek, 

As  closely  to  her  heaving  bosom  cluDg 
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Her  first-bom,  centre  now  of  all  her  hopes 
And  brightest  joys. 

Weeks  rolled  away,  and  she 
The  infant  babe,  became  a  playful  thing, 
With  rosy  lip  and  bright  blue  eye,  and  won 
The  strong,  pure  lovo  of  every  heart;  around 
Her  fragile  form  so  firmly  twining  all 
AfiiDcUon's  ties,  that  helplessness  was  more 
Secure  than  manly  strength.    I  had  begun 
To  watch  the  dawning  intellect,  and  lovo 
To  talk  and  laugh  and  play  with  innocence, 
When  I  w^s  called  to  say  farewell  to  joys 
Like  these,  and  far  away  to  seek  my  own 
Bright  home. 

Smce  then  the  seasons  must  bo  told 
In  years,  and  years  of  varied  scenes  they  've  been 
To  mo  —  of  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear. 
And  could  I  gaze  on  every  fire-side  group, 
On  all  the  circles  gathered  in  the  homes 
So  thickly  scattered  'mong  the  hills  and  vales 
Of  our  dear  happy  land,  more  dark  and  sad 
Would  be  the  story  I  should  have  to  tell, 
Than  this  on  which  I  'm  dwelling  now.    For  some 
Fond  bosoms  have  been  called  to  mourn,  some  hearts 
To  bleed  at  severing  of  the  ties  which  here 
I  witness  formed  anew  or  made  more  strong. 

Five  years  have  passed,  and  I  am  once  again 
With  joyous  welcome  'neath  tlio  same  blest  roof; 
But  many  httle  footsteps  now  I  hear, 
And  other  voices  speak  the  gladness  which 
In  youthful  hearts  can  never  be  suppressed, 
When  friends  arrive  to  add  to  household  mirth, 
To  share  the  household  joy. 

The  little  one 
That  I  could  scarcely  dream  was  not  to  look 
As  I  last  saw  her  in  a  gentle  sleep, 
lias  grown  a  big  and  active  child  —  can  think 
And  talk,  and  read  and  run,  and  is  indeed 
A  very  woman  in  her  handiwork, 
Though  young  in  years,  a  good  companion  now 
For  age,  mature  in  thought  and  sage  remark. 
Another,  with  her  full  and  rosy  cheek. 
With  deep  blue  sparkhng  eye  and  chubby  form, 
Goes  trotting  round  with  pattering  feet,  and  speaks 
In  lisping  accents  her  soft,  pleasant  words. 
And  though  a  stranger  yesterday,  has  won 
Her  way  to  love's  pure  empire  in  the  heart. 
Nor  are  these  all  to  bid  mo  welcome  now. 
Oh  1  no ;  another  tiny  fairy  thing 
Appears,  and  with  the  smile  that  sweetly  plays 
Upon  her  dimpled  cheek,  most  plainly  says : 
*  I,  too,  am  glad.' 

And  different  far  must  be 
My  philosophic  reveries  firom  those 
Indulged  in  former  days.    I  then  had  traced 
The  mmd's  slow  progress  in  maturer  years, 
And  deep  the  interest  it  awakes,  but  not 
Exciting,  hke  the  ever-varying,  quick 
Perceptions  of  the  little  child.    I  love 
To  watch  the  artless  one  as  cautiously 
She  moves  her  fingers  o'er  some  bright  new  toy, 
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Till  sho  ifl  sure  't  was  pivcn  to  please  and  not 
To  harm.    See  triumph  in  her  joyous  smile, 
When  801 1 10  iww  feat  she  has  porfonned,  or  learned 
To  imitate  twine  iLseful  art. 

And  she 
"Who  can  exiircps  her  wonder  and  delight, 
Kcquires  mo  every  hour  to  search  for  wonis 
To  clothe  her  budding  thoughts,  where  all  is  strange. 
And  any  moment  seems  to  hring  some  new 
[ilea  to  be  gathoretl  to  the  stores 
That  one  by  one,  unconsciously 
In  infancy  are  treasured  ui  the  mind. 
How  much  of  science,  language,  art,  is  learned 
"NVithiu  a  little  i)eriod  of  time, 
Which  wo  of  riiK-T  years  may  spend  in  toil 
And  weariness,  with  flushed  and  burning  cheek. 
And  throbbing  brow,  to  fathom  wisdom's  depths. 
And  seek  the  hidden  springs  of  knowledge,  while 
The  riches  inexhaustible,  tor  which 
We  pant,  do  still  and  ever  will  elude 
i')UT  grasp. 

Yes,  childhomVs  days  are  days  of  joy, 
t  >f  can^h^'"  joy  and  buoyant  gladsi^meness, 
And  yet  T  wouM  not  live  them  o'er  again, 
i  love  the  sober  hours  of  thought,  the  calm 
.\nd  gontlo  influence  wliich  reflection  brings. 
The  sfM)thing  power  of  twilight  reverie, 
'i'he  mid-night  meditation  deep,  the  still 
And  Solemn  hour  of  silent  prsiyer.     I  lore 
The  cpiiel  conttrmplation  of  the  works 
Of  (.ion's  creation  in  the  world  an)\md : 
The  starry  llnnament  and  mighty  deep, 
Mystic  river  and  the  dewy  mead*. 
I  know  tliat  gloomy  clouds  nnist  hover  o'er 
Kach  pathway  we  may  tread  through  lif^.\  but  then 
The  bow  of  promise  never  fails,  and  seems 
Kach  time  to  wear  a  brighter  smile,  as  wind 
And  storm  are  hushoiL  and  golden  rays  of  hope 
Arc  ever  beaming  from  its  radiant  brow. 

May  these  blithe  trusting  ones,  with  opening  minds. 

WHuch  thou  art  tniining  with  such  anxioiLS  care, 

Tvcward  thy  faitlillilness.     May  nf>  fell  blight 

Destroy  thy  hoi>es,  nor  blasting  mildew  waste 

What  seems  to  thee  so  beauteous  and  fair. 

May  theirs  be  high  and  \oi\y  aims;  may  thoy 

In  noble  objects  search  for  happiness. 

Possess  pure  niintls,  with  richest  tn^asurcs  stored. 

Delight  in  wisdom's  ways,  ami  humbly  walk 

In  virtue's  pat  lis.    Oh  1  may  they  early  seek 

The  pricoli'ss  i>earl  wh(»se  lustre  never  dims  ; 

So  when  thy  hair  is  silvery  wliite,  when  youth 

Has  tied,  and  vigor  wasted  from  thy  fonn, 

Thy  children's  virtiies.  like  n  haK>  bright, 

Shall  shine  around  thy  hair>-  head :  thy  path 

With  fragrant  1  lowers' l>o  striwn,  and  beauteous  strength 

.^^upport  thy  tottering  footatepa  to  the  grave. 

.\nd  imiy  a  jewelled  crown  await  thee,  where 

With  lioly  nipt  lire  thou  niayst  greet  them,  clad 

In  shining  robes,  attuning  golden  harps, 

.Vmiilst  tho  glorious  heaTct^r  hoots  who  tiirong 

Tlie  citj  of  the  New  Jonmalem. 
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If  we  take  it  first  and  last  all  thioagh  life,  it 's  really  amazing  what 
a  raft  of  people  we  've  heard  and  never  seen.     Especially  in  hotels. 

It  has  been  Mace  Sloper's  luck  to  he  very  frequently  quartered  in 
rooms  with  nothing  hut  a  door  hetwixt  his  room  ani  ms  neighhor's ; 
and  whenever  this  happened  he  has  heen  pretty  generally  ahout  as  cer- 
tain to  hear,  willing  or  un^vitlling,  considerahle  uiat  was  n't  spoken  to 
him.  Particularly  when  girls  were  in  the  next  room  I  Not  giving 
myself  credit  for  any  especial  'cuteness,  I  can't  hrag  of  ever  having  got 
up  any  wise  theory  on  the  suhject ;  hut  it  does  seem  to  me  that  Sie 
queerest,  wildest,  and  most  amazing  speeches  I  ever  heard  in  all  my 
hfe  from  mortal  lips,  always  came  from  people  I  could  n't  see.  More- 
over —  and  every  body  '11  agree  with  me  if  he  '11  rake  out  his  own  ex- 
perience a  little  —  I  maintain  that  no  two  peojde  can  talk  in  the  daik 
to  one  another  as  they  do  in  the  light.  Report  such  a  talk,  and  read  it 
to  thorn,  and  they  '11  as  soon  believe  that  they  've  heen  talking  Injun. 
That 's  50  / 

Which  reminds  Mace  Sloper  of  a  talk  he  once  heard  in  a  New- Jersey 
hotel.  I  had  quietly  smoked  myself  into  a  regular  nap  such  as  the 
good  alone  enjoy,  when  I  was  awoke  by  hearing  some  body  enter  the 
next  room.  Apparently  he  woke  some  body  else  up  too,  who  was  deep- 
ing there  in  advance  of  hinL 

^  Hullo  thar  ?  '  says  the  man  a^bed. 

'  HiiMo  and  behold  ! '  answered  the  one  entering. 

'  Wait  for  your  welcome  afore  you  ccmie  in,'  said  No.  L 

'  In-comes  are  always  welcome,'  answered  No.  II.  '  The  mizdogist 
of  tipulars  directoried  me  to  apartment  XC,  which,  being  exeeeding^y 
wear}%  I  did  uncandclized.     Yet  if  you  deore  illuminosty— ^' 

'  h^TRANGER ! '  cricd  No.  I. :  *hold  thar  I  don't  light  a  maleh,  finr  Ae 
love  of  (tod  !  I  know  adzackly  what  yon  look  like  without  goin  for- 
der.  You  're  five  feet  'leven  inches  high,  got  gray  eyes  and  a  eooft* 
colored  vest,  short-cropped  ha'r  and  a  loose  over-eoat,  now  like  a  raior- 
handle,  and  scar  over  your  left  eye.     That 's  the  stripe  I  * 

'How  do  you  cognovit  that  ?  '  was  the  amaised  reply. 

'  Co^r thu7ulcr! '  was  the  response.    *  How  do  I  know  how  yon 

look  ?  Why,  who  the  h  —  1  ever  heard  of  a  man's  coming  to  bed  in  the 
dark,  and  calling  a  bar-keeper  a  mixologist  of  tipieolar  fixina, unless  he 
had  gray  eyes,  razor-handled  nose,  short  ha'r,  an'  a  coon-eolored  vest  ? 
Do  n't  light  a  match,  stranger,  on  my  account.  Dnmmum'  lights  wonld 
he  (larknes8  on  your  face  arter  sudi  a  blase  of  language  ai  that  '  Dln- 
minosity  '  and '  cognovit  I  *  That  shows  yon  've  got  a  ca'pet-hag  in  jour 
hand  and  a  whiskey-bottle  in  it     Sho  :  * 

There  was  a  sound  like  the  pop  of  a  eoA,  aad  a  ebv  ease  of  dxink- 
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ing  to  better  acquaintancesbip  going  on  as  I  fell  to  sleep.  We  liesr 
queer  things  in  the  dark.  That  Western  man  rather  knocks  me  whes- 
ever  I  think  of  him. 

It  was  in  a  country  tarem  of  a  still  harder  stripe,  in  PennsylTSBU, 
that  I  once  heard  in  the  next  room  to  mine  a  talk  '  ^th  a  twist  in  it' 
Two  fellows,  apparently  regular  city  rough-scufis,  were  having  a  coo- 
fortable  palaver,  the  subject  being  sour-crout. 

*  I  used  for  to  like  crout  —  once-t,*  said  one,  *  but  I  do  n't  keer  for  w 
erout  now.  No  Sir-ee  !  I  'm  down  on  crout  like  a  nigger  preacher  is 
on  the  wices  of  white  folks.' 

*  What  fur  ?  '  grunted  the  other. 

*  Wot  fur?  '  drawled  his  friend  ;  *  TU  tell  yer  wot  fur.  Yer  know 
two  years  ago  when  de  Blood  Balls  and  Murderers  lammed  de  Tar- 
mentors  and  killed  Greasy,  besides  squas^'  a  ba-by  under  de  in-giv 
vheels  ?  HcHiy  7  Well,  I  cleared  out  frum  town  —  kase  de  periicc 
Gawd  da-a-m  'em,  were  arter  me,  and  I  went  to  Har-risberg. 

*  There  1  come  across  two  covies  1  used  to  be  thick  in  wiUi  in  Phili- 
delphia,  Members  of  the  Legislater. 

<  Well — we  got  ter  skyfaluting  about,  and  there  was  licker  aiooai 
and  pooty  good  rum  too.  I  got  tighter  n'  a  peep,  and  de  legislaters  d^ 
was  sprung  as  so  many  rattles.  Yer  might  have  split  their  skulls  wiJ 
a  spanner,  and  dey  would  n't  er  known  what  tapped  'em.' 

Here  the  voice  of  the  chap  telling  the  story  sunk  down  so  low  that  I 
could  hear  nothing  but  a  dim  sort  of  growling  about  '  fight/  *  lamming," 
and  *  watchman.'     All  at  once  he  louded  up  with : 

*  Yes  —  dey  tuck  us  to  de  lock-up  and  made  W5  eat  sour-crout  fim 
'leven  o'clock  to  tioo  de  next  morning* 

*  Yer  got  sick  er  crout  that  time  —  h-Oray^  Jakey  ?  * 
'Well,Idid  — hoss-fly!' 

I  heard  nothing  more  of  their  talk.  Some  folks  would  think  that  the 
aforesaid  sample  was  enough  in  all  conscience.  But  I  'm  firee  to  ood- 
fess  that,  not  being  one  of  your  'cute  sort,  the  allusion  to  sour-crout  has 
been  one  of  the  great  marvels  of  Mace  Sloper's  life  time.  Is  it  one  of 
the  legal  punishments  in  Harrisburgh  to  make  ofienders  swallow  sour- 
crout  for  hours  together  ?  If  it  is,  Mace  Sloper  sincerely  prays  that  il* 
he  ever  visits  that  virtuous  village  he  may  remain  virtuous,  and  never  be 
tempted  into  doing  any  thing  which  will  bring  him  into  the  power  of 
its  police. 

I  remember  another  queer  dialogue  which  came  within  my  experi- 
ence at  a  hotel  in  Boston.  I  was  going  to  bed,  rather  late,  when  all  at 
once  I  heard  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  in  the  world,  with  a  sort  of  Eng- 
lish ring  in  it,  say,  in  the  next  room  : 

*  Clara,  dear  ! ' 

'  Well,  dear  ?  '  answered  another  just  as  sweet,  and  just  in  the  same 
English  chime. 

*  Is  it  the  lobster  you  want  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  love,'  answered  Clara.  *  And  I  want  the  ham,  too ;  and  yon 
may  open  the  oysters  —  and  the  sardine-box.' 

*  Well,'  thought  I,  '  Mace  Sloper,  if  those  angels  an't  going  in  for  a 
pretty  substantial  supper,  I  *m  mistaken.'  But  I  had  more  before  me  to 
astomsh  me. 
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'  While  you  're  about  it,  Clara  dear,  yoa  may  as  well  open  the  Yar- 
mouth bloater.  I  'm  going  to  take  all  there  is  in  it  And  the  cheeee, 
the  cheese  ;  oh  I  do  n't  forget  the  cheese  ! ' 

All  at  once  Clara  who,  as  nigh  as  I  could  judge  fipom  the  sound,  was 
poking  about  very  industriously,  cried  out  witii  jcy  : 

'  Oh !  I  Ve  found  the  Strasburg  pie  !  the  dear  little  putty  de  fiugraw. 
Oh  !  I  must  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  Strasbnrg-pie ! ' 

'That'll^.''  thought  I,  as  I  rolled  back.  <  I 've  heard  of  English 
appetites,  but  do  n't  want  to  hear  any  more.  I  've  heard  Hiram  say 
that  Byron  did  n't  like  to  see  a  woman  eat ;  and  I  do  n't  Uame  him,  if 
they  all  eat  like  this.    Whew-w ! ' 

There  was  a  rattling  sort  of  a  going  on  for  a  while,  until,  by-and-liy> 
Clara  cried : 

'  I  declare  there 's  my  white  satin  dress  in  the  lobster ! ' 

*  And  here  's  my  diamond-ring  in  the  cheese !  Oh !  how  odd  !  "Why, 
I  expected  to  find  it  in  the  pie  as  much  as  oould  be.' 

A  dim  suspicion  began  to  come  into  my  head,  that  the  evening-meal 
of  the  young  ladies  was  n't  limited  to  eatables,  and  that  (me  of  the  eflbcts 
of  their  refreshment  was  to  make  things  lie  around  loose  in  a  very  pro- 
miscuous manner.  But  what  was  my  utter  amazement  when  the  soft 
silvery  voice  of  Clara  again  cried  : 

*  Oh  I  dear ;  I'm  50  hungry !  Lucy,  love,  we  've  got  nothing  hereof  any 
consequence  ;  let 's  ring,  and  make  liiem  send  us  up  somethtng  to  eat/* 

*  You  'II  do  !  '  thought  I.  *  I  wonder  if  you  're  rich.  There  11  be  a 
famine  in  Boston  if  you  stay  long,  that  *s  so  !  Ham,  lobsters,  herrings, 
pies  !    Jee  -  whillikens  ! ' 

Here  I  fell  asleep,  and  the  next  next  day  found  me  bright  and  early 
at  the  Fitchburg  d6p6t,  and  rattling  off  to  the  ancient  shades  of  Ghippe^ 
Whonk,  where  the  bones  of  the  Revolutionary  Slopers  lie  buried. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  afler  a  while  I  foigot  all  about  Clara  and  Lucy, 
especially  as  it  was  a  story  I  did  n't  dare  to  tell. 

About  a  year  afler  I  was  at  the  celebrated  '  Bed-Bug  and  Bible ' 
Temperance  Hotel,  situated  in  a  well-known  city  on  the  North  Bhrer. 
While  a-stayiug  there  I  got  acquainted  with  two  as  nice  English  girla  as 
I  ever  knew,  travelling  with  their  <  Pa,'  a  plump  old  fellow  who  had 
been  in  the  fancy  victualling  business  in  Lcmdcm.  The  ^irls  wore  the 
names  too  of  Clara  and  Lucy,  but  some  how  I  never  thought  of  the 
other  couple  in  Boston.  Leastways,  this  pair  did  n't  eat  mndh  to  QpMk 
of,  and  no  body  who  ever  saw  their  dear  clear  cream  and  rose-leaf  uces, 
and  beautiful  eyes,  which  spaiAded  spry  with  common-sense,  or  else 
swum  about  in  wonder  at  the  scenery  aa  we  went  down  the  river, 
would  have  accused  them  of  eating  too  nnioh,  let  aloiie  drinking. 

I  oflered,  being  as  1  was,  a  single  man,  to  attend  to  their  liigga|pB. 
They  went  forward  with  me  to  pcnnt  it  ont  Aa  We  got  near  the  city 
there  was  considerable  of  a  jam  and  flurry,  and  the  girls  were  in  ntfaer 
a  fiurr}'  too,  not  being  used  to  travel. 

'  Well,  Mii<s  Lucy,'  says  I,  'only  pcnnt  me  ont  yonr  traps,  and  1 11  send 
'em  up  to  the  hotel,  and  fix  you  off  all  as  square  as  a  box.  Which  ia  it  ? ' 

'  0  Mr.  Sloper  !  Pa  has  such  a  queer  way  of  maridng  his  baggage. 
He  was  terribly  afraid  of  losing  it,  and  io  be  put  on  mana  be  was 
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there  could  be  no  mistake  about.  There,  those  trunks  and  boxes  with 
such  queer  little  pictures  in  white  paint  under  the  handles  are  ours  ! ' 

There  was  an  awful  hurry  and  skurry  going  on  around ;  porters, 
firemen,  passengers,  and  every  thing,  rushing  and  crushing  about  like 
mad ;  but  as  Lucy  spoke,  and  as  I  looked  at  her  baggage,  something 
came  into  my  mind,  a  light  broke  over  me  like  a  sky-rocket  into  mid- 
night, and  I  burst  into  the  loudest  laugh  that  ever  stirred  me  up  since  I 
was  bom.  None  of  your  little  town-garden  grins,  but  a  regular  hun- 
drcd-thousand-acre  guffaw  —  a  laugh  by  the  square  mile  —  a  whole 
Western  prairie  laugh.  The  old  gentleman,  wanting  to  distinguish 
liis  baggage,  had  stencilled  little  store-marks  under  the  handles,  such 
marks  as  you,  reader,  can  see  at  the  groceries  on  boxes  of  imported  pre- 
serves and  potted  meats.  On  one  trmik  was  a  lobster,  on  another  a 
herring,  on  one  a  cheese,  on  another  a  pie.  Yes,  it  was  in  that  identical 
*  lobster '  that  Clara  had  kept  her  white  satin  dress,  and  in  that  very 
'  cheese '  that  Lucy  had  discovered  the  diamond-ring. 

Moral.  —  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  and  all  lobsters  and  pies  are  not 
made  to  be  eaten.  Neither  is  it  always  possible  to  judge  of  a  young 
lady  without  seeing  her,  though  the  old  folks  tell  us  that  wives  idiould 
be  chosen  by  the  ears  and  i?ot  by  the  eyes. 
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Husn,  heart,  huahl 
Wliy  munnur  to-night  and  break  the  rest 
Of  every  angel  that  bides  in  my  breast? 
Why  whisper  m  sorrow  the  saddest  words 
That  the  tender  depths  of  my  soul  e'er  stirred  ? 

llush,  hearty  hush  I 

Rest,  heart,  rest  I 
Thou  art  weary,  so  weary  of  strife  and  care ; 
But  heavier  burdens  you  yet  may  bear; 
Burdens  tliat  crush  and  leave  thee  to  bleed, 
"With  no  one  to  pity  and  no  one  to  heed. 

Rest,  heart,  rest  I 

Bow,  heart,  bow ! 
Forget  thy  weak  pride,  thy  sad  wailuag  chant, 
And  ask  of  kind  He.vven  in  mercy  to  grant 
A  wing  to  enfold  thee  amid  this  wild  storm, 
Yes,  the  whig  of  llis  mercy,  kcepmg  thee  warm* 

Bow,  heart,  bow  1 

Hope,  heart,  hope  I 
Sec  the  thick  d[arkness  is  breaking  away, 
The  stars  must  fade  out  when  cometh  the  day. 
Oh  I  faint  not  in  weakness :  arise  and  bo 
Thy  courage  is  needed  to  battle  with  wrong. 
Hope,  heart,  hope  I 
JViw- For*,  1S56. 
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lilTB  OF  SCHAMTL  :   AND   XaRRATITB  OP  THB  ClHCAaSXAN  WaB  OV  IlTDIPIirDBVCI  AOAUfST 

Russia.    By  J.  Milton  Mackib,  author  of  'Cobm  de  Espafia.'    In  oneTolama:  pp. 
300.    Huston  :  JoiiN  P.  Jbwbtt  and  Coxpaxt  :  CleTeland,  Ohio:  Jbwrt,  Pboctob, 

AND  WORTUINGTON. 

An  able  article  in  the  'North- American  Eeniew*  first  drew  our  attontioD 
to  the  elements  of  the  sublime  in  the  character  of  Schamtl:  and  our  readem 
will  remember  the  eloquent  descriptiYe  passage  which  we  quoted  in  these 
pages  from  the  article  to  which  we  have  reference.  In  the  present  Tolome 
that  great  character  is  developed  in  full  detail ;  and  not  only  this,  bat  all  the 
causes,  the  outer  influences,  scenery,  associations,  vidssitodes,  trialSi  etc, 
w^hich  went  to  form  it  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  9tyle  of  this  book 
is  behind  that  of  no  volume  which  we  haye  encountered  within  the  last  tm 
years.  It  is  entirely  simple — wholly  nnambitious;  and  yet,  eren  hi  mere 
description  —  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  interesting,  nncon* 
nected  with  personal  incident  or  association  —  its  merit  is  most  maiked  and 
attractive.  Now,  in  justification  of  our  encomiums,  let  us  take  the  yery 
opening  chapter,  describing  ^Hie  Land  qfSeJuunyl: ' 

'  riR(  A>Mi  V  ~  under  which  name  the  country  ocoopied  by  a  great  Bamber  of  tribes  of 
which  i\\o  CiroiHsiana  are  one,  ia  best  known  to  ibreignen — liee  in  the  Caqparoi^  a 
mntro  <tf  inoiintnins  which,  runninff  in  the  direction  between  north-weetand  wmtli-eMt, 
oxtrnds  rn>m  the  dhorcfl  of  the  Black  Sea  to  thoee  of  the  Caaplan,  and  dividee by  iU 
wall  of  rock  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Aaia. 

'  Tho  tnircUer  approaching  these  mountains  froip  the  steppes  inhabited  by  tbe  Ooe* 
.Hacks  subject  t«>  Russia,  beholds  at  a  distance  of  ihirfj  mlbs  a  sin|^  wute  ( 
summit  towcrinpf  hif^h  above  the  otherwise  IsTsl  horiaon.    lliis  is  the  peak  of  1 
the  loftiest  in  the  Caucasian  chain,  and  called  by  the  natiree  the  Dsdkin    "^  "~  * 
un^'ut  spirit  of  the  mountains.    Next,  is  seen  the  no  less  solitsAT  top  of  I 
further  eastward,  and  its  snows  tinged  by  tbe  first  red  fsjsof  ths  mondnf.    ThsB,  ths 
whole  lino  of  summits,  'the  thousand  peaked,'  rises  to  riew;  and  finalhr,  a  ' 


ninpre  oven-d  with  forests,  and  hence  called  tbe  Blaek  Moantauis,  ( 
irrei^ular  outline  a^inst  the  higher  snows  b^^^ood. 

'  The  waters  i«hed  from  the  northern  deeliTities  of  tbe  Caqeasns,  ace  rsesifed  by  two 
principal  rivers,  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek^  while  those  whieh  low  down  on  tbs  smrib 
Aide  are  gathered  into  the  Rion  and  the  Kor,  or  andeBt  Cjnis.  Of  these  stneoM  ths 
Kubun  is  the  larjrest,  and  empties  itseli;  as  doss  the  Bkn,  into  lbs  BIsek  8sa;  lbs 
other  two  running;  eastward  to  the  Caspian. 

'  Tlie  wostoni  portion  more  espedaUr  oi  the  Black  Xomitains  is  bssTilly  woodsd. 
Oifrantic  oaks  spread  their  brandies  above  cUiBi  and  soBUidtiu  when  fai  IsM fimited 
climed  only  the  coUl  pine  woold  be  able  le  lad  a  sonlBr  sabsMmei  ^     ' 
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of  the  Black  Sea  is  dashed  a^nst  the  immense  steins  of  the  blood-wooded  taxii%iii 
the  red  and  almond-leayed  willowB  sweep  with  their  lon^  branches  the  wsto.  Tk 
box  here  is  a  giant  of  the  forest  \  the  stem  of  the  juniper  measares  often  fifteen  fata 
circumference ;  and  the  Tine  climbin((  to  the  top  of  the  \oftj  elm  sends  its  teadrii 
across  to  the  neighboring  beech,  hanging  festoons  from  tree-top  to  tree-top,  and  lineal 
making  of  the  forest  one  far-spreading  arbor.  Lower  down  the  pomegranate  hup  «t 
its  blossoms ;  the  fig  and  wild  pear  tneir  fruits ;  the  lanrel  and  the  mjrtle  their  m 
leayes;  while  an  infinite  rarietj  of  creepers  entwine  themselves  around  eTeryKtv, 
and  wild  flowering  plants,  from  gorgeous  rhododendrons  and  ftimlif^a  to  the  lowljTiotti 
and  arbutus,  fill  the  woods  with  sweet  odors. 

'  The  distant  yicw  of  the  Caucasus,  so  bold  in  its  outlines  and  raried  in  its  fani. 
surpasses  in  ^ndeur  that  of  the  Alps ;  and  if  from  the  small  number  of  lakei  t^ 
glaciers,  the  mterior  aspects  present  less  of  that  exceeding  bean^  whidi  chanctcnai 
Uie  Swiss  htndscapes  aboTe  those  of  all  other  mountains,  there  is  nevertheless  t  Is^ 
Itancj  of  tints  in  this  oriental  air,  a  glory  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  of  snov  peih, 
a  luxuriance  of  woods  on  the  lower  ran^s,  and  a  degree  of  cultivation  in  the  Talk^ 
where  the  hand  of  man  has  been  busy  smce  times  the  most  remote,  which  render  tba 
mountain  land  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe,  and  worUij  of  haTing  beeo,tt 
by  some  traditions  is  reported,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 

'  The  western  portion  of  the  mountains  is  fruitful  to  the  heijght  of  five  thouasnd  kik 
and  the  eastern  is  frequently  terraced  with  gardens.  The  valleys  g^reen  with  mesdon 
or  golden  with  many  varieties  of  grain,  are  dotted  over  with  vilhures  and  dostenflf 
cottages.  White  sheep  in  great  numbers  and  jet-black  goats  crop  the  hill-sides ;  wbik 
in  lower  pastures  feed  the  buffalo  and  the  camel.  Herds  of  tame  or  half-wild  honei 
roam  at  hirge  through  the  glades ;  wild  boars  house  amonr  the  reeds  on  the  me- 
banks ;  and  the  chamois  looks  down  firom  its  rocks  upon  wild  deer  and  gazelles  gnaai 
unseal^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  habitations  of  man.' 

Take  also  this  superb  picture,  from  which  DuRAin)  might  Almost  ptiDt  a 
landscape,  with  its  living  and  moving  accessories.  Oar  extract  emboditf 
and  illustrates  that  rare  art  in  writing  which  enables  the  reader  to  see  dearii 
through  the  spectacles  of  the  *  word-pamter '  himself : 

'  Thb  larger  kinds  of  ^me  being  abundant  in  these  mountains,  and  the  use  of  smill 
shot  being  unknown,  bird-shooting  is  but  little  practised,  and  the  fowl  fiy  in  flieie 
heavens  as  unscared  as  in  the  original  paradise.  Tne  nightingale  sings  in  the  thicketi; 
the  wood-pecker  makes  the  primeval  woods  resound  with  his  chisel ;  crows  of  the  pisl^ 
und  black  species  croak  from  the  dead  branches  of  the  oaks;  ravens  with  dark-red  ugi 
and  scarlet  Dills  build  their  nests  in  the  top  of  the  elms ;  detachments  of  blue  wom- 
pigeons  cover  the  fields  as  numerous  and  as  tame  as  sparrows;  mergansers  and  golden- 
eyed  ducks  haunt  in  numerous  flocks  the  running  waters;  and  wila  geese  flying  doirn 
in  the  month  of  December  from  the  Russian  wastes,  halt  on  their  way  to  the  watenof 
Persia,  and  mixed  with  swans,  float  in  stately  fleets  on  the  shores  of  both  the  EnxiBe 
and  the  Caspian.  The  falcon  hawk  also  is  constantly  circling  over  the  hills  and  swoop- 
ing  down  into  the  valleys  :  the  eagle  may  be  seen  soaring  above  his  ejrie  on  Elbnu  or 
Kasbek ;  the  rapacious  vulture  watches  from  the  high  overhanging  points  of  rock  the 
lower  woods  and  pastures ;  the  melancholy  owl  hoots  through  the  night  around  tite 
hamlets;  and  by  the  side  of  the  lowlv  mountain-tam  stands  silent  and  solitary  the  peli- 
can of  the  wilderness.  Only  the  wild  turkev  in  the  pine-tree's  ,top  is  a  mark  for  ibe 
rifle ;  or  the  pheasant,  darting  up  out  of  the  path  into  the  overhanging  braoehei, 
tempts  occasionally  the  sharp-shooter ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  woodcock  and  snipe 
bore  for  worms  in  every  maran  and  mud-bank,  undisturbed  by 'setter  or  by  pointer. 

'  The  wild-boar  hunt  is  the  chief  sport  in  Circassian  venery.  This  animal  ftvqnents 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  over-grown  with  reeds,  and  the  ravines  of  the  mountains  filled 
with  thickets.  Both  the  valleys  and  the  marshes  adjacent  are  ploughed  by  his  snoot; 
nor  is  the  farmer's  stock-yard  entirely  secure  from  the  crunching  of  his  tasks.  He  is 
hunted  with  dog^s,  generally  resembhng  a  cross  between  the  grayhound  and  the  eoUef 
of  the  Scottish  highlands.  When  found,  the  furious  beast  wiirsometimes  stand  at  bay, 
ripping  up  and  tossing  in  the  air  a  pack  of  enemies;  but  generally  with  horrid  grant- 
iogs  and  snortings  he  plunges  down  the  ravine  or  canters  over  the  marsh,  big  almost  is 
u  Highland  cow,  driving  aside  the  tall  reeds  or  saplings  as  if  simple  spears  of  grass,  a 
black  monster,  bristled,  with  projecting  tusks,  and  eyes  blood-shot.  But  the  wdl* 
directed  rifle-ball  pierces  at  last  his  tou^h  flanks:  the  enormous  mass  reeling roDs 
over  in  the  mire ;  and  the  unclean  carcase  is  left  to  be  feasted  on  by  vultures  and  prowl- 
ing wolves.* 

We  have  in  this  volume,  beside  a  full  account  of  the  personal  history  ^ 
ScHAKTLy  his  education,  accomplishments,  etc.,  incidental  chapters  npon  tiie 
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Russian  and  Circassian  modes  of  ww&re,  the  dege  of  Akhulgo,  SgeamtlIi 
proclamations,  with  many  other  matters  of  kindred  interest    The  work  ift 

excellently  well  printed. 


Tn  Sparrowgrass  Papers:  or  Liring  in  the  Coontrj.    By  Fbiduuck  S.  Gosmis. 
Illustrated  by  Darlby.  In  one  Volume :  pp.  828 :  New-York :  DaiBT  Aim  Jackmh. 

It  seems  to  us,  looking  back  upon  the  incident,  through  quite  a  yista  of 
eyents,  if  not  of  time,  to  be  about  nine  years,  since,  one  pleasant  October 
afternoon,  at  our  old  office  in  Nassau  near  Beekman-street,  a  young  gen- 
tleman called  to  ask  if  a  little  poem,  left  with  the  publisher  to  be  handed 
to  the  Editor,  had  reached  that  functionary.  We  heard  the  answer  thai 
t  it  had,  and  he  expressed  hunself  yery  much  pleased  with  it  indeed.'  We 
stepped  into  the  front-office,  and  Ibr  the  first  time  encountered  the  round 
dark-gray  eye  and  youthful  hce  of  the  gentleman  known  as  Mr.  Spa^* 
ROWGRAss  in  the  very  handsome  yolume  before  us.  His  first  communica- 
tion was  soon  followed  by  others,  of  constantly  increasing  excellence :  until 
that  most  musical  piece  of  yersified  reminiscence,  the  ^JBdbyhniBh  DUtf* 
and  other  '  Prismatics,^  were  followed  by  *  Captain  Iktvis^  a  Oalifom^am 
Ballad^^  and  '  The  SparrowgroM  Papers  *  were  begun  in  the  EjncKBRBOCKiB| 
continued  in  Putnam's  *  Monthly ^^  and  concluded  in  oar  pages.  We  can 
recal  no  papers,  in  any  natiye  work,  for  years  past,  of  a  higher  order  of  M- 
rious  merit  than  these  last  named.  The  style  is  simple,  easy,  delightftd; 
the  incidents  replete  with  a  genuine  humor;  the  obserration  and  deserip- 
tions  of  nature  unwontedly  accurate  and  traiiefMable:  while  the  oooa- 
sional  touches  of  pathos  and  true  domestic  feeling  leaye  abtolutely  notiiing 
to  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious  critic.  While  we  ask  our  readen  to 
put  full  faith  in  our  judgment  of  these  qualities  in  this  book,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  invito  attention  to  two  or  three  brief  extracts,  such  as  our  limited 
space  will  allow  us  to  present  Let  U8  begm  with  a '  murical  pisaagei 
v^hich,  *  what  time  when  the  eyen  was  oome,  he  played  upon  a  wind  inalm- 
ment : ' 


*  I  nAVK  bought  me  a  bugle.    A  bogle  ii  a  good  thing  to  haye  in  the  eonatiT.   The 
man  of  whom  I  bought  it  said  it  bad  an  easy  drangfat,  to  that  a  child  could  fill  it    He 
asked  inu  if  I  would  try  it    I  told  him  I  woold  prefer  not  aa  my  wind  was  not  hi  or- 
t  in  my  boat,  the  initnuncnt  ihonid  be  critkalhr  tested. 
Id  scarcely  finish  my  tea  on  aocoont  of  ny  hiune.    The 
to  surprise  Mrs.  SpAaaowoaaM.    Pity,  I  eoula  not,  bat 


[try  it    I  toldhim  I  wonldprefcrno^aa  my  windwMDot  hior- 
der  ;  but  that  when  I  got  out  ii  ......  «... 

When  I  reached  home,  I  could  i 

bugle  was  a  secret.    I  meant  to        , 

I  wouM  row  oft*  in  the  rirer,  and  blow  a  prolonaed  note  tofUy j  inoetafag  it  UDtU  It 

thrilled  across  the  night  like  the  dolorous  tmmpei  of  RoLAim^  at  the  nmtof  BoaetafaDia. 

1  slipped  away,  took  the  hidden  instrument  from  the  hntbtt,  handled  the  tenUt^  aad 


the  brown  paper,  and  lifted  the  copper  clarion  to  mj  lipt.  iSew until  I thoiu^^y. 
head  would  burst,  and  could  not  raise  a  toot  I  orew  a  loi^r  bnath,  ezpaoaed  my 
lungs  to  the  utmost,  and  blew  mj  ejet  almost  oat  of  their  toekeli^  hat  nolhlag  eame 
of  it,  saving  a  harsh,  brassy  note,  within  the  metallic  labjrinth.  Then  I  attemmed  the 
persuasive,  and  tinalljr  cajoled  a  faint  rfaTthmic  toand  from  it  that  would  have  Mta  hi* 


audible  at  pistol-shot  distance.   Bnt  this  wateneoangiDg — IJMooitmlkthtmg  cf4L 

Little  bj  little  I  succeeded,  and  at  h«t  artlealOed  a  mtlaaehely  B  ial^  wfatn * 

looked  over  at  the  cottage.    It  wat  not  there;  the  boat  had  dAd  down  the  I 
two  miles  at  least;  so  Ibtd  to  tag  mp  epiasl  the  tide  wbM  I  MM 
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»moreenhad 
'  the  toitkMi  of 

«       '        »  r ,         tt  I  pei*6TWBdi 

I  mastered  three  notes  of  the  gamat^  and  then  palled  for  the  front  of  the  cottage.  Mow, 
said  I,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  look  out  for  an  unexpected  serenade. 

'Gnar-tjy  Gnar-rra-raa-poo-poo-poop-en-arr-tyi  Poo-poo-tal  Poo-poo-tftI  Poo-poo- 
ta-rra-noop-en  taa-ty '  Poopen  te  noopan  ta  ta  I  'np  I  'np  I  Graa-too-pen-ter-poopeii-on- 
arrtyl' 

*  *  Who  is  makine  that  infernal  noise? '  said  a  Yoioe  on  the  shore. 
''Rrro-tjl  *traa-tar-poopen-tarty  I ' 
'  *  Get  out  with  you !  ^  and  a  big  stone  fell  splash  in  the  water.    This  was  too  i 

to  bear  on  my  own  premises,  so  1  rowed  up  to  the  beach  to  poniah  the  dfendflr,  i 
I  found  to  be  my  neighbor. 
'  *  Oh  I  ho  r  said  he, '  was  that  you,  Sparrowgrass  f ' 

*  I  said  it  was  me,  and  added,  '  You  do  n't  seem  to  be  fond  of  music? ' 

*  Uo  said,  not  as  a  general  thing,  but  he  thought  a  tune  on  the  fiddle,  now  and  than, 
was  n't  bad  to  take. 


*  1  answered,  that  the  relative  merit  of  stringed  and  wind  instmmenta  had  iwnji  uwi 
exactly  set  tied;  but  if  he  preferred  the  former,he  might  stay  at  home  and  eiqoj  it, 
which  would  be  better  than  intruding  on  my  beach,  and  interrupting  me  when  1  was 
practising.  With  this  I  locked  up  my  boat,  tucked  the  bugle  onder  mj  ann,  and 
marched  off.    Our  neighbor  merely  laughed,  and  said  nothing. 

*  The  man  who  hath  no  mnsio  in  htnuel^ 
Nor  ifl  not  moved  with  concord  of  swoet  soonda, 
In  fit  for  treasons,  straUgems,  and  spoils : 
Tho  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dall  as  night, 
And  his  afToctlons  dark  as  Erebus: 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.* 

*  When  I  reached  mj  domicil,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  asked  me  who  that  wai^  'blowing 
a  fish-horn?'  I  have  in  consequence  given  up  music  as  a  source  of  eqfojnunt  ainea 
that  evening.' 

The  sketch  of  '  Children  in  Town  and  Country  *  wOl  renund  oar  city 
readers  of  a  most  natural  and  well-painted  picture  by  Balloub,  of  Boston, 
called  *  Tlie  City  Visitors^^  which  we  have  recently  seen  so  many  admiriiig^y 
gazing  at  in  the  window  of  a  print-shop  in  Broadway.  We  pus,  howorsr, 
to  the  following :  and  if  we  have  any  friend  who  does  not  agree  with  us  in 
considering  it  most  admirably  told,  we  have  very  little  in  common  in  onr 
perception  of  genuine  word-painting.  ApropoB  of  that  last  word :  Dablit 
has  contributed  a  very  laughable  sketch  of  the  entire  scene : 


ble,  on  account  of  his  teeth,  you  can  dismiss  the  complainant  by  stuffing  him  in  one  of 
the  shelves,  and  lotting  him  down  upon  the  help.  To  provide  for  contingencies,  we  had 
all  our  floors  deafened.  In  consequence,  you  cannot  hear  any  thing  that  la  going  on  in 
the  story  below :  and,  when  you  arc  in  an  upper  room  of  the  house,  there  might  be  a 
democratic  rati £Lcat ion  meeting  in  the  cellar,  and  you  would  not  know  it.  Thereibre^  if 
any  one  should  break  into  the  basement,  it  would  not  disturb  ua ;  but  to  pleaae  Hn. 
Sparkowukass,  I  put  stout  iron  bars  in  all  the  lower  windows.  Beside,  Mrs.  Spakiow^ 
GRASS  bad  bomrht  u  rattle  when  she  was  in  Philadelphia ;  such  a  rattle  as  watchmen 
carry  there.  Tliis  is  to  alarm  our  neighbor,  who,  upon  the  signal,  is  to  oome  to  the 
rescue  with  his  revolver.  Ue  is  a  rash  man,  prone  to  pull  trigger  flnt^  and  make  in- 
quiries afterward. 

'Que  evening,  Mrs.  S.had  retired,  and  I  was  busy  writing,  when  it  etmck  mea  glaH 
of  ice- water  would  bo  jmlatable.  So  I  took  the  candle  and  a  pitcher,  and  went  down  to 
the  pump.  Our  ]>ump  is  in  the  kitchen.  A  country  pump,  in  the  kitdien,  it  more 
convenient ;  but  a  well  with  buckets  is  certainly  most  picturesque.  CTnfortanatelT,  our 
well-water  has  not  been  sweet  since  it  was  cleaned  out.  First  I  had  to  open  a  bolted 
door  that  lets  you  into  the  basement-hall,  and  then  I  went  to  the  kitehen-door,  whieh 
proved  to  be  locked.  Then  I  remembered  that  our  girl  always  carried  t]|e  key  to  M 
with  her,  nnd  slept  with  it  under  her  pillow.  Then  I  retraced  my  steps  ^  bolted  the 
basement-door,  and  went  up  in  the  dining-room.  As  is  always  the  case,  I  finudtWhen 
I  could  not  get  any  water,  I  was  thirstier  than  I  supposed  I  was.    Umb  I  thoi«htI 
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would  wake  our  girl  up.  Then  I  condnded  not  to  do  it  Then  I  tboncht  of  the  ireOy 
bat  I  gare  that  up  on  aocoont  of  its  flaTor.  Then  1  opened  the  oloeet-door%  there  was 
no  water  there ;  and  then  I  thought  of  the  dumb-waiter  I  The  noTelty  of  the  idea  made 
me  smile;  I  took  out  two  of  the  movable  shelTes,  stood  the  piteher  on  the  bottom  of 
the  dumb-waiter,  got  in  myself  with  the  hunp:  let  myself  down^  nntU  I  tUppoied  I 
was  within  a  foot  of  the  floor  below,  and  then  fin  go  I 

<  We  came  down  so  suddenly,  that  1  was  shot  out  of  the  maratus  as  if  it  had  been  a 
catM>ult ;  it  broke  the  pitcher,  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  landed  me  in  the  middle  of 
the  Kitchen  at  mid-nieht  with  no  fire,  and  the  air  not  mnofa  abore  the  sefo  point  The 
truth  is,  I  had  miscalcolated  the  distance  of  the  descent;  instead  of  faUing  one  fbot^  I 


had  fallen  five.  My  first  impulse  was,  to  ascend  by  the  way  I  osme  downTiMit  I  fimnd 
that  impracticable.  Then  I  tried  the  kitchen-door,  it  was  looked ;  I  tried  to  fbree  it 
open ;  it  was  made  of  two-inch  stu£  and  held  its  own.  Then  I  hoisted  a  windoir  and 
there  were  the  rifid  iron  bars.  If  I  ever  felt  angry  at  any  body,  it  was  at  myseU(  fbr 
putting  up  those  oars  to  please  Mrs.  SPABBOWonASS.  I  put  than  np^  not  to  loep  peo- 
^e  in,  out  to  keep  people  out 

'  I  laid  my  cheek  against  the  ice-cold  barriers  and  looked  outlat  the  skyj  not  a  tter 
was  visible;  it  was  as  black  as  ink  over-head.  Then  I  thooflht  of  Baron  TinraK^  and 
the  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Then  I  made  a  noise  I  I  shouted  unm  I  was  hoarse,  and  mined 
our  preserving-kettle  with  the  poker.  That  brought  our  do|(8  oat  in  mH  bark,  and 
between  us  we  made  nieht  hideous.  Then  I  thought  I  heard  a  voioe^  and  listened :  uwas 
Mrs.  Sparbowgrass  caUing  to  me  from  the  top  of  the  stslz^case.  I  tried  to  make  her 
hear  me,  but  the  infernal  dogs  united  with  howl,  and  growl,  and  bark,  so  as  to  drown 
my  voice,  which  is  naturally  pUtintive  and  tender.  Beside,  there  were  two  boHed 
doors  and  double  deafened  floors  between  us ;  how  could  she  reoogniie  my  voic^  eren 
it'  tthe  did  bear  it  ?  Mrs.  Sparbowgrass  called  onoe  or  twice,  and  then  got  fHi^tened : 
the  next  thing  I  heard  was  a  sound  as  if  the  roof  had  fidlen  in,  by  whi<m  I  ondentood 
that  Mrs.  Sparroworass  was  springing  the  rattle  I  That  called  oat  oar  neighbor,  a^ 
ready  wide  awake :  he  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  bull-terrier,  a  Kewtcnmdland  pok  a 
lantern,  and  a  revolver.  The  moment  he  saw  me  at  the  window,  he  shot  at  me^  oat 
fortunately  just  missed  me.  I  threw  myself  under  the  kitchen-table  and  Tentarsd  to 
expostulate  with  him,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  reason.  In  the  ezdtement  I  had  fi>r- 
gotten  his  name,  and  that  made  matters  worse.  It  was  not  until  he  had  roused  op 
every  body  around,  broken  in  the  basement-door  with  an  axe,  gotten  into  the  kitohen 
with  his  cursed  savage  dogs  and  shooting-iron,  and  seised  me  by  the  collar,  that  be 
recognized  me  —  andthen,  he  wanted  me  to  exmain  it  I  But  what  kind  of  an  ezplma- 
tion  could  I  make  to  him  ?  I  told  him  he  would  have  to  wait  until  mj  mind  was  eom- 
poscd,  and  then  I  would  let  him  understand  the  whole  matter  ftdly.  Bat  he  never 
would  have  had  the  particulars  from  me,  for  I  do  not  approve  of  nelgfabon  thai  shooC 
at  you,  break  in  your  door,  and  treat  you,  in  your  own  noose,  as  if  yon  wereftJail-bM. 
He  knows  all  about  it,  however :  some  body  hss  told  him.  soms  bodff  tella  erefjbody 
every  thing  in  our  village.' 

The  different  chapters  upon  purchtsing  and  keeping  a  hone  in  the  coun- 
try, are  not  excelled  by  any  thing  in  the  work:  but  these,  with  the  genial 
criticisms  upon  old  books,  old  authors,  old  customs,  eto^  with  mai^  otfier 
good  things,  wo  must  pass  wholly  by,  and  commend  thetohime  to  the  4|^le- 
tions  of  our  readers,  alike  in  town  and  country.  It  is  inscribed  to  aactiier 
most  esteemed  friend  and  popular  correspondent,  in  tiiis  brief  and  tasteftil 

dedication : 

'Co 

'  OXE  OF  THB  012fTLE8T  OP  HUXOBISTB^ 

W> 

THK    REV.    FREDERICK  W.    SHBLTON, 

'▲OTBOBOF 

' '  Limas  raoM  up  tbb  Mxrwu,* 
•Clis  Vslnsf 

IS  AFPIOTIOVATILT  IVSOIIBSP.* 
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The  Risb  op  thb  Dutch  Repubuc  :  a  History.    By  Johx  Lothbop  Hotlit. 
Volumea:  pp.  178S.    New- York:  Habpkr  and  Beothms,  Fnnklin  Square. 


pp.   "      "      "    '  '  —  **  ^ 

Tderb  is  too  great  an  amount  of  laborioas  research,  of  patient  inyeBtig^tiOD 
of  various  materials,  and  of  clear  synopsis  of  the  same,  in  these  three  yery  beau- 
tifully-printed volumes,  to  be  dispatched  in  a  simple  *  literary  notice.'  Con- 
tenting ourselves  for  the  present,  therefore,  with  an  imperfect  resum^  of  flie 
work,  we  await  the  proffered  verdict  (an  act  of  simple  and  candid  jiutioe) 
from  a  true  '  Son  of  Saint  Nicholas,'  to  mete  out  adequate  praise  to  Mr. 
Motley's  performance :  a  work  that  does  him  infinite  honor,  and  whidb, 
little  as  he  doubtless  dreams  of  it  now,  will  long  be  cordially  rememberad  in 
connection  with  his  name  hereafter.  Sons  of  Saint  Nicholas!  Brotiier 
Motley  must  be  one  of  '  Us  I '  By-and-by,  in  the  way  of  authentic  Datdi 
history,  perhaps  we  may  say,  *  Motley  is  our  only  wear.'  An  old  Mow- 
steward  may  say  so  much,  let  us  hope,  and  meet  with  a  general  response. 
Before  adding  a  word  more,  we  propose  Mr.  Motley  for  immediate  member- 
ship among  the  true  *  Sons  of  Saint  NicnoLAs.'    '  The  motion  is  carried  I' 

We  ask  attention  now,  in  advance  of  an  elaborate  review  of  this  elaborate 
work,  to  a  brief  exposition  of  its  character  and  completenesSi  as  presented 
in  the  succinct  and  comprehensive  preface  of  the  author : 

'  The  rise  of  the  Datch  Republic  must  ever  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  leading  ereaii 
of  modem  times.  Without  the  birth  of  this  great  commonwealth,  the  variooa  hiiUniMl 
phenomena  of  the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries  must  hare  either  not  eziated,  or 
have  presented  themselves  under  essential  modifications.  Itself  an  oigaiii»d  proteit 
against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  universal  empire,  the  Republic  guarded  with  Mgar 
city,  at  many  critical  periods  in  the  world's  history,  that  balance  of  power  which,  among 
eivih'zed  States,  ought  always  to  be  identical  with  the  scales  of  divine  Justiee.  The 
splendid  empire  of  Charles  the  Fifth  was  erected  upon  the  grave  of  Liboiy.  The  an- 
cient streams  of  national  freedom  and  human  progress,  through  many  of  the  fidreii 
regions  in  the  world,  were  emptied  and  lost  in  that  enormous  gulC  It  is  a  oonaolatioD 
to  those  who  have  hope  in  humanity  to  watch  under  the  reign  of  his  sncoeuor,  the 
gradual  but  triumphant  resurrection  of  the  spirit  over  which  the  eepakhre  had  lo 
long  been  sealed.  Out  of  half-submerged  morasses,  in  an  outlying  comer  of  that  VMft 
dominion,  a  rational  and  conservative  republic  is  slowly  evolved ;  bom  amid  blood  ud 
fire,  but  dilating  daily  through  storms  and  darkness  into  more  colossal  proportioni. 
From  the  hand-breadth  of  territory  called  the  province  of  UoUand  rises  a  power  which 
wages  eighty  years'  warfare  with  the  most  potent  empire  upon  earth,  and  which,  daring 
the  progress  of  the  struggle,  becoming  itself  a  mighty  State,  and  binding  about  its  own 
{^lender  form  a  zone  of  the  richest  possessions  of  earth,  firom  pole  to  tropic,  finally  die- 
tates  its  decrees  to  the  empire  of  Charlbs. 

'So  much  is  each  individual  State  but  a  member  of  one  great  intematiGnal  common- 
wealth,  and  so  close  is  the  relationship  between  the  whole  human  fiunily,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  nation,  even  while  struggling  for  itself,  not  to  acquire  something  for  all 
mankind.  The  maintenance  of  the  right  by  the  little  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
in  the  sixteenth,  by  Holland  and  England  united  in  the  seventeenth,  and  by  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  eighteenth  centuries,  forms  but  a  single  chapter  in  the  gfeat 
volume  of  human  fate ;  for  the  so-called  revolutions  of  Holland,  England,  and  Ameries^ 
are  all  links  of  one  chain. 

*  To  the  Dutch  Republic,  even  more  than  to  Florence  at  an  earlier  day,  is  the  i 
indebted  for  practical  instruction  in  that  great  science  of  politieal  eqaiUbrinm  y 
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mast  always  become  more  and  more  important  as  tlie  Tarioiis  States  of  tlie  dTUiied 
world  are  pressed  more  closely  together,  and  as  the  stmgrie  tar  {netaiinenoe  becomes 
more  feverish  and  fatal  Courage  and  skill  in  political  uia  military  combinations  anft- 
bled  William  the  Silent  to  overcome  the  most  powerful  and  ansempnloiis  monardi  of 
his  age.  The  same  hereditary  aadadty  and  fertility  of  genios  placed  the  destiny  of 
Earope  in  the  hands  of  William's  great-grandson,  and  enabled  him  to  mould  into  an 
impregnable  barrier  the  various  elements  of  opposition  to  the  overshadowing  monardiy 
of  Louis  XIY.  As  the  schemes  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  unparalleled  tyranny  of 
Pmup,  in  one  century,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bepublic  of  the  United  Prov- 
inoes ;  so,  in  the  next,  the  revocation  of  the  Ifantes  Bdiot  and  the  invasion  of  HoUand 
are  avenged  by  the  elevation  of  the  Dutch  Stadholder  upon  the  throne  of  the  stipend* 
iary  Stuarts. 

<To  all  who  speak  the  English  language,  the  history  of  the  great  agony  thioogh 
which  the  Republic  of  Holland  was  ushered  into  life  must  have  peculiar  interest,  Ibr  it 
is  a  portion  of  the  records  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  essentially  the  same,  whether  in 
Friesland,  England,  or  Massachusetts. 

'  A  great  naval  and  commercial  commonwealth,  ocenpying  a  small  portion  of  Europe 
but  conquering  a  wide  empire  by  the  private  enterprise  of  trading  companies^  girdling 
the  world  with  its  innumerable  dependencies  in  Asia,  America,  Aflncs,  Australia;  ex- 
ercising sovereignty  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  the  West-Indies,  New-Tork,  at  the  Gape  of 
Qood  Hope,  in  Hindostan,  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  Kew-Holland;  having  first  laid  to- 
gether, as  it  were,  the  grandest  of  the  Cyclopean  blocks,  out  of  which  the  magnificent 
British  realm,  at  a  later  period,  has  been  constructed ;  must  always  be  looked  upon 
with  interest  by  Englishmen  as  in  a  great  measure  the  precursor  in  their  own  scheme 
of  empire.  For  America  the  spectacle  is  one  of  still  deeper  import  The  Dutch  Bepob- 
lic  originated  in  the  opposition  of  the  rational  elements  of  human  nature  to  sacerdotal 
dogmatism  and  persecution ;  in  the  courageous  resistance  of  historical  and  chartered 
liberty  to  foreign  despotism.  Neither  that  liberty  nor  ours  was  bom  of  the  doud  em- 
braces of  a  false  Divinity  with  a  Humanity  of  impossible  beauty,  nor  was  the  influit 
career  of  either  arrested  in  blood  and  tears  by  the  madness  of  its  worshippers.  '  T6 
maintain,'  not  to  overthrow,  was  the  device  of  the  WASHnroroN  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  it  was  the  aim  of  our  own  hero  and  his  great  contemporaries. 

*  The  great  Western  Republic,  therefore,  in  whose  Anglo-Saxon  veins  flows  mnch  of 
that  ancient  and  kindred  blood  received  firom  the  nation  once  mling  a  noble  portion  of 
its  territory,  and  tracking  its  own  political  existence  to  the  same  parent  ^ring  of  tem- 
{>eratc  hunmn  liberty,  must  look  with  afiectionate  interest  upon  the  trials  of  the  Mn 
commonwealth.  These  volumes  recite  the  adiievement  of  Dutch  independence,  hr  its 
recognition  was  delayed  till  the  acknowledgment  was  snperflnons and  ridiealcms.  The 
existence  of  the  Republic  is  properly  to  be  dated  from  the  Union  of  Utraeht^  in  1681 ; 
while  the  final  separation  of  territory  into  independent  and  obedient  piOTiiiees^  Udo 
the  commonwealth  of  the  United  States  and  the  Belgian  prorinoss  of  Spafai,  was  la 
reality  effected  by  William  the  Silent,  with  whose  death  three  years  sobseqatntly,  ths 
heroic  period  of  the  history  may  be  said  to  terminate.  At  this  point  thsst  toIiibm 
close.  Another  series,  with  less  attention  to  minute  details,  and  canyinf  the  aloiy 
through  a  longer  range  of  years,  will  paint  the  progress  of  the  BepubUs  in  its  pttaqr 
days,  und  narrate  the  establishment  of  its  external  system  of  dependenciw  and  its  ith 
terior  combinations  for  self-government  and  European  conntarpoisew  Tlw  Isssons  of 
history  and  the  fate  of  free  States  can  never  be  snfBciently pondered  fay  tboss  vpoa 
whom  so  large  and  heavy  a  responaibility  ibr  the  maintenaneo  of  iitiottal  hUMa  hm* 
<lom  rests. 

'  I  have  only  to  add  that  this  work  is  the  result  of  ooasdentioas  reissithy  sad  of  aa 
earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  I  hava  lUthftilly  stodiod  all  the  iiapofftaal  aoi^ 
temporary  chroniclers  and  later  historians^  Doteh,  Flealisl^  Fkoaoh,  UaUaa,  T 
or  German.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  monarchist  and  lapnbJicsa^  hava  boea  i 
with  the  same  sincerity.  The  works  of  Boa  (irboss  ononaoas  bi^  I 
form  a  complete  magazine  of  eontenpocaiy  sMs  pipor%  lsttH%  nd  ] 
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od  together  in  mass,  and  connected  bj  a  chain  of  artless  but  earneflt  namiiTe,)  of  ][» 
TVKBSy  De  Thou,  Burgundius,  Hbutebus,  Tassis,  Yiolius,  Hoofd,  Hakabdb,  Yav  dib 
Haer,  Grotics  ;  of  Van  dee  Vtkct,  Waokxaeb,  Van  Wtn,  De  Jquqbi,  Klvit,  Yie 
Kaepbn,  Dbwbz,  Eafpellb,  Bakhtttzen,  Gboen  Yan  PBursTEBEB;  <^  Rahkb  ud 
Raumbr,  have  been  as  familiar  to  me  as  those  of  Hestdoza,  Cabvebo^  Cabbiba,  Hbb- 
RERA,  Ulloa,  Bentivoolio,  Pebbs,  Steada.  The  manuscript  reUtlonB  of  thoM  Aigoi- 
eyed  Venetian  envoys  who  surprised  so  many  courts  and  cabinets  in  thebr  most  on- 
guarded  moments,  and  dagucrreotyped  their  character  and  poli^  for  the  instriMtioD 
of  the  crafty  Republic,  and  whose  reports  remain  such  an  inestimable  sonroe  for  the 
secret  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  carefully  examined,  espeoiaUj  the 
narratives  of  the  caustic  and  accomplished  Badovaro,  of  Subiaho,  and  Michblb.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  all  the  publications  of  M.  Gachard,  particularly  the  inTahiB* 
ble  correspondence  of  Philip  II.  and  of  Wiluax  the  Silent,  as  well  ■•  the  ^AnHwa 
H  Corrcspondance^  of  the  Orange  Nassau  family,  edited  by  the  learned  and  diBtingidilMd 
Gbobk  Van  Prinsteree,  have  been  my  constant  guides  through  the  tortuous  labjtiBfli 
of  Spanish  and  Nctherland  politics.  The  large  and  most  interesting  series  of  pamphlets 
known  as  '  The  Duncan  Collection,'  in  the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague,  has  idso  sflbrd- 
ed  a  great  variety  of  details  by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  gire  color  and  interest  to 
the  narrative.  Beside  these,  and  many  other  printed  works,  I  hare  also  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  perusing  many  manuscript  histories,  among  which  may  be  particalsriy 
mentioned  the  works  of  Pontus  Paten,  of  Renom  do  France,  and  of  Pasquibb  db  la 
Barre;  while  the  vast  collection  of  unpublished  documents^ in  the  Bojal  Arehiresof 
the  Hague,  of  Brussels,  and  of  Dresden,  has  furnished  me  with  much  new  natter  of 
|2:reat  importance.  I  venture  to  hope  that  many  years  of  labor,  a  portkRi  of  them  in 
the  archives  of  those  countries  whose  history  forms  the  object  of  my  stndj,  will  not 
have  been  entirely  in  vain ;  and  that  the  lovers  of  human  progresSy  thebdlsYers  in  the 
capacity  of  nations  for  self-government  and  self-improvement^  and  the  sdnunrs  of  £»> 
interested  human  genius  and  virtue,  may  find  encouragement  for  their  views  in  the  de- 
tailed history  of  an  heroic  people  in  its  most  eventful  period,  and  in  the  life  and  death 
(jf  the  great  man  whose  name  and  fiime  are  identical  with  those  of  hisoountry. 

'  No  apology  is  offered  for  this  somewhat  personal  statement.  When  an  unknown 
writer  asks  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  an  important  theme,  ho  is  not  only  aothor* 
izcd,  but  required,  to  show  that  by  industry  and  earnestness  he  has  entitled  himsdf 
10  a  hearing.  The  author  too  keenly  feels  that  he  has  no  further  claims  than  thess^  and 
he  therefore  most  diffidently  asks  for  his  work  the  indulgence  of  his  readeriL 

'  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  Dr.  Klbhv,  Hoftath 
and  Chief-Librarian  at  Dresden,  and  to  Mr.  Von  Weber,  Ministerial-rath  and  Head  of 
the  Royal  Archives  of  Saxony,  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  extended  to  me  so  nai- 
formly  during  the  course  of  my  researches  in  that  city.  I  would  also  speak  a  word  of 
sincere  thanks  to  ^Ir.  Campbell,  Assistant-Librarian  at  the  Hague,  ibr  his  nnmeroos 
acts  of  friendship  during  the  absence  of  his  chief,  M.  Holteop.  To  that  most  distin- 
guished  critic  and  historian,  M.  Bakhutzen  van  den  Bbinck,  Chief-Arbhivist  of  the 
Xctberlands,  I  am  under  deep  obligations  for  advice,  instruction,  and  oonstant  kiod- 
iicss,  during  my  residence  at  the  Hague;  and  I  would  also  signify  mj  sense  of  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Charter-Master  De  Schwanb,  and  of  the  accuracy  with  whieh  copies  of 
MSS.  in  the  archives  were  prepared  for  me  by  his  care.  Finally,  I  would  allude  in  the 
strongest  language  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  M.  Gachabd,  Archivist-Oenend  of  Bel- 
gium, for  his  unwearied  courtesy  and  manifold  acts  of  kindness  to  me  during  mjstofiis 
in  the  Royal  Archives  of  Brussels.' 

Thus  mucQ  we  have  considered  not  only  proper,  but  just,  thmt  onr  aotfaor 
should  1)0  permitted,  in  Ills  o^^  behalf^  to  say  in  our  pages.  Of  the  ezod- 
lent  use  which  he  has  made  of  his  most  abundant  materiel^  so  indostiiooily 
acquired,  so  judiciously  sifted,  and  so  clearly  and  comprehenaiTelj  i 
i^ated,  it  will  be  our  province  more  adequately  to  speak  hereafUr. 
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Thb  Nbw  Pastoral  :  By  Thomas  Buohahah  Bead.    New  edition :  rerieed  hj  the 
Author.    Philadelphia:  Pabst and HcMzllax. 

Of  the  Pastoral  poem,  according  to  thestandard  of  THiocB#U8|md  Yiboil, 
we  should  regret  to  see  a  reviyal  attempted  by  an  Amorican  author  of  so 
much  promise  as  Mr.  Reaj).  The  tnulitional  aulject  and  method  of  that 
class  of  composition,  place  it  among  inferior  orders  of  Terse,  admitting  only 
of  a  tame,  artificial  treatment  The  stereotyped  platitudes  of  the  Daphnes 
and  OoRYDONs,  could  not  be  vitalized  eyen  by  the  genios  of  Pops  or  Gessnbb; 
and,  indeed,  this  species  of  poetry  has  be^  completely  superseded  by  the 
great  descriptive  writers  of  the  last  century,  who  departed  firom  the  insipid 
conceptions  of  primitive  rusticity,  and  clothed  with  the  graoe  of  true  feeling 
the  actual  forms  of  rural  life.  Mr.  Read's  adoption  of  the  term  must  there- 
fore be  understood  with  this  qualification.  Our  visions  of  Arcadian  Mcities 
suggested  by  his  title,  vanish  as  we  recognize  in  these  eclogues  the  vivid 
portraiture  of  our  own  times  and  manners. 

The  writer  who,  in  these  days,  will  attempt  a  work  of  classic  simplicity ; 
calm,  graceful,  perfect  in  outline  and  finish ;  without  seeking  the  tepiporary 
effects  of  startling  innovation  and  broad  extravagance,  must  be  satisfied  to 
dispense  with  a  considerable  share  of  immediate  popularity.  His  chance  of 
enduring  fame  may  be  none  the  poorer;  but  for  present  success  he  is  less 
wise  in  his  generation  than  the  children  of  this  age.  It  must  be  oonfened 
that  there  is  ground  for  the  criticism  of  strangers,  that  with  U8  literature, 
eloquence,  and  humor,  are  characterized  by  a  strong  tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion. When  a  poet,  introducing  a  work  peculiarly  American  in  theme  and 
treatment,  can  refrain  from  giving  us  a  metre  constmcted  expressly  for  the 
occasion,  or  from  broaching  an  entirely  new  theory  of  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  poetry,  we  old-fashion^  critics  are  consciously  grateful,  and  ad- 
mire the  humility  that  condescends  to  use  the  blank  verse  and  the  Saxon 
idiom  of  the  olden  times.  But  we  may  not  expect  for  our  poet  the  appknse 
that  hails  the  last  patented  measure,  or  the  newest  literary  tour-d0/ane. 
We  must  quietly  bide  with  him  the  verdict  that  wOl  place  hii  work  among 
our  Western  classics. 

The  conception  of  this  work  is  more  ambitious  than  its  title.  To  depict 
the  features  of  our  inland  scenery;  the  active  life  <tf  the  fW>ntier  s^einent; 
the  novel  and  diverse  elements  that  make  up  the  dviliation  <^  the  new 
world ;  to  do  this  in  a  sustaiDed  and  comprehensive  poem,  is  what  no  Amer- 
ican author  had  yet  successfully  undertaken ;  and  in  accomplishing  it^  Mr. 
Read  has  done  much  toward  layhig  the  foundation  of  a  national  literatore. 
A  close  observance  of  nature,  and  of  those  simple  habits  of  lift  which  he  beat 
loves  to  portray ;  an  artisfs  keen  perception  of  minute  particulars,  grouped 
always  with  artistic  taste  and  discrimination ;  a  deep  sympathy  ibr  truth 
and  goodness ;  these  are  qualities  of  which  Mr.  Bead  had  already  given  ihll 
proof  in  a  number  of  shorter  compositions  of  much  merit,  and  wliich  have 
been  fully  acknowledged  by  the  public. 

In  the  New  Pastoral,  an  introdacticii  and  prrinde — flie  lailte  an  ode  of 
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consummate  beauty  —  bring  us  to  the  opening  scene :  the  time,  a  quiet  Sab- 
bath morning ;  the  place,  a  rural  district  of  PennsylTania : 

*  Fbom  hillside  homes  and  hamlets  in  the  rale, 
One  after  one,  in  Sabbath  garb  arrayed, 
^   Their  mantles  breathing  of  deep  oaken  drawers 
•     •   And  antique  chests,  the  people  throng,  and  take 
The  Tarious  pathways  which  converging  lead 
Here  to  this  quiet  shrine  among  the  elms. 
0  happy  hour  I  beloved  of  peace  and  heaven  I 
Around  and  over  all  the  white  calm  lies 
Flooded  with  perfume  and  mysterious  light ; 
80  sweet,  so  beautiful,  it  seems  a  day 
Lost  out  of  Eden  I' 

Among  the  church-goers  is  introduced  Master  Ethan,  the  prindpal  dia- 

racter  of  the  poem : 

'  A  x AK  not  deep  in  books,  but  in  research. 
Among  the  hidden  lore  which  round  him  lies 
Most  practical ;  and  all  the  neighborhood  ' 
Ilolds  him  an  oracle,  and  reverence  pays, 
As  well  they  may ;  for  he,  within  these  bounds, 
lias  held  the  keys  of  knowlcdji^  many  a  year, 
Teaching  in  yonder  rude  house  in  the  grove.' 

Olivia,  the  fair  daughter  of  the  country  school-master,  and  Axt,  her 
bosom-friend,  supply  the  love-thread  of  the  story,  which  otherwise  reTolvei 
around  the  peaceful  employments  of  the  farmer*s  life.  Both  of  these  an  de- 
lineated with  exquisite  feeling :  the  former, 

<  Haa  blonde  hair  waving  round  her  gentle  brow, 
A  face  to  be  remembered,  and  mothmks 
Not  easily  forgotten :  for  that  eye, 
So  deep  and  blue,  where  starry 'truth  abides, 
Ar  in  tne  fubled  well,  once  on  your  own 
Falling:,  with  its  miraculous  pure  li^ht, 
Stays  not  upon  the  face,  but  to  the  heart 
Looks  in.  as  through  a  casement,  and  the  soul 
Then  feels  as  if  an  angel,  going  by, 
Had  glanced  within,  and^Icft  its  smile  in  paasing ! ' 

Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  of  their  kind  than  the  succesalye  picturrs 
of  homely  yet  not  unpoetic  scenes  so  graphically  presented  in  these  adminble 
life-studies.  Furnished  by  a  poet-painter,  we  know  not  whether  to  ascribe 
their  beauty  to  the  skill  that  guides  the  pencil,  or  the  genius  of  song.  Tike 
for  instance  this  interior  view  of  the  farm-house  kitchen,  at  the  moment 
when 

'  The  busy  matron,  o'er  the  floury  tray 

Kneads  the  huj^  loaf;  or  on  the  snowj  board 

Rolls  the  thin  cnist  and  crimps  the  juicy  pie. 

Then,  fn)m  the  paddle  broad,  the  pan  and  dish 

(ilide  grating  tu  the  heated  cave  to  bake. 

By  noon  the  ample  tables  and  the  shelves 

Groan  with  the  weight  of  swollen  loaves  embrowned, 

And  pics  arranc^d  to  cool ;  and  all  the  air 

Is  reaolcnt  with  the  delicious  scent 

Which  wakes  the  appetite  with  expectation, 

And  whets  the  watery  tooth.' 

But  ere  long  the  scene  removes  from  '  fair  Pennsylvania's  mid-land  vales, 
to  the  depths  of  the  forest  and  the  rude  settlement  of  the  remote  frontier. 
*  Loud  Rumor's  voice  entices  to  the  West ; '  the  *  infectious  fever '  of  emigra- 
tion spreads  through  the  rustic  community :  and 
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'Ebi  the  spring  oomes  in, 

On  many  a  tree  which  at  the  croae-roads  standi 
And  at  ttie  Tillage  tayem,  and  the  Btore, 
And  on  the  blacksmith's  wall— in  starinff  prints 
Or  in  coarse  written  lines — onnombeied  dSHs 
Proclaim  the  dissolution  near  at  hand.' 

The  carayan  is  fonned :  the  leaye-takiDg,  the  departure,  are  thus  nar- 

ted: 

*  Fbail  Master  Ethan,  with  his  pilffrim-cancL 
Leading  the  wondering  grand-child  by  the  hand ; 
Then,  next,  the  wagons.    First,  the  weU^hod  team. 
Bearing  the  blacksmith's  household ;  following  thia» 
The  wheelwright,  full  of  ma^terial  pomp^ 
Directs  his  st^ds,  holding  hmiaelf  the  centre 
And  spring  of  all  the  movement. 

'  Anon  thej  gain 
The  summit  of  the  height,  and  turn  to  gaze ; 
And,  gazing,  heave  the  siffh.  and  breathe  adfien. 
While  many  a  rough  hand  foels  the  farewell  grasp. 
At  len^  the  long  leave-taking  is  all  o'er; 
The  train  descenos :  and  lo  I  the  happy  vale 
Is  closed  from  sight  beyond  the  mournfhl  hill, 
And  all  the  Wes^  before  the  onward  troop, 
Lies  in  the  fiir  unJmown.' 

We  add  but  a  single  citation  from  the  closing  portion  of  this  poem.  Sldc- 
88  and  toil  haye  consumed  the  strength  of  the  pioneer,  and  Master  Etsah, 
th  his  diminished  household,  returns  to  the  home  of  his  yoath : 

'  BiHOLD, 

On  yonder  brow  beyond  the  crossing  roads. 

The  little  wagon  rises,  and  stands  stul. 

The  wcai^r  horses  droop ;  the  harness  hangs, 

Along  their  lank  sides,  awkward  and  awry ; 

The  careless  rein  drops,  coiling,  to  the  groiuid; 

The  dusty  wain  is  loose  and  out  of  Joint ; 

The  cover  soiled  and  warped.    A  dreary  sight  I 

And  not  less  woful,  in  their  way-worn  garb% 

The  melancholy  group  whoee  tearfbl  eves 

Take  in  the  landscape  dearest  to  their  hearts. 

And  while  they  gaze,  their  Joy  is  half-rebuked 

With  wonder  why  they  left  so  fSiir  a  spot 

Yonder,  within  its  little  knot  of  trees. 

The  sacred  homestead  smiles ;  and  there  the  fMds 

Which  called  them  to  the  harvest ;  bat,  alas  I 

The  stranger  in  their  native  door-way  standi^ 

His  scythes  along  yon  clover-pasture  sweeps 

And  all  the  acres  hold  his  waving  crops. 

The  unknown  mower  wipes  his  reeUng  blade^ 

And,  whistling,  whets  its  sun-refleoting  side; 

The  pleasant  odor  steals  alonff  the  bresM^ 

S^cet  as  from  out  the  hay-flelds  of  the  past; 

The  cow-boy,  singing  on  the  distant  slopes 

Turns  home  the  unkling  herd.    There  springs  the  smoks 

From  loDfl^remembered  nearths.    Some  stmogsrsmith 

Awakes  the  ringing  anvil ;  and  fhmi  fkr 

The  giant  hammer  of  the  steam-wofked  Ibigs 

Throbs  through  the  air  its  old  IhmUiar  beat. 

There  gleams  the  chapel  on  its  Sabbatb-hilL 

Where  now  some  foreign  pastor  wakes  the  desk; 

And  in  the  lowland,  by  the  wiadisg  strssiB, 

Flashes  the  mill-wheel ;  but  who  tMids  the  mill  t 

Here,  by  the  highway,  the  ebs-sbsded  sdiool 

Ltills  the  soft  air  with  mormus ;  bat  within 

What  faithful  master  fills  the  soreretgn  ehsir? 

Such  are  the  sights,  and  sndi  the  tMffais  thai  lisi^ 

Till  each  heart  throbs  with  mii^lsd  (sj  and  paia 
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Their  feet,  forgetful  of  loDff  travel  jMSt, 
Receive  new  impulse,  and  descend  the  road. 
Taking  fresh  vi^r :  as  if  even  the  dost 
Which  held  their  footprints  in  their  vounffer  jrearg, 
Gave  back  the  lightness  of  those  brighter  days.' 

The  fitct  that  Mr.  Read  is  yet  among  the  youngest  of  oar  anthon,  leads 
ns  in  closing  to  predict  for  him  the  attainment  of  a  high  rank  and  an  honor- 
able renown. 


Thb  Lost  Hunter:  a  Talb  of  Early  Times.    Ib  one  volome:  pp.  462.    New-Toik: 
Dbrbt  and  Jackson,  Number  119  Nassau-street. 

There  is  much  in  what  the  Italians  call  the  taUa  del  libra — the  'saooe 
of  a  book ; '  meaning  thereby,  a  good  prc&ce.  The  yolume  before  na  hai, 
in  the  first  place,  that  recommendation ;  and  it  deserrea  the  much  greater 
praise  of  in  no  respect  disappointing  the  reader  as  he  adyanceSi  from  tide- 
page  to  colophon.  As  a  coup  cTessal,  which  we  understand  the  Tolome 
before  us  to  be,  it  is  not  only  one  of  eminent  promiaey  but  it  is  in  itself  an  tr- 
ceVLent performance.  The  style  is  fluent  and  unforced;  the  deacr^tiQiia  of 
character  well  limned ;  and  the  pictures  of  scenery  forcible  and  ftlidtouB. 
There  is  a  natural  conyengence  of  incidents  to  the  derum§meHi;  and  the 
reader  closes  the  volume  with  an  increased  regard  for  the  talents  and  spirit 
of  the  author.  Commending  the  work  heartily  to  the  pemaal  of  oar  resders^ 
we  proceed  to  present  such  brief  extracts  as  our  somewhat  dreomscribed 
limits  will  allow.  Our  first  shall  be  a  picture  in  words,  which  covld  be  S8 
easily  transferred  to  canvas  as  from  a  finished  study  in  drawing  and  oompo- 
sition : 

'  At  the  door  of  this  cabin,  and  at  the  time  we  are  desoribing,  stood  a  sditaiT  figure. 
He  was  a  |i^unt>  thin  man,  whoso  stature  rather  exceeded  than  fell  below  aiz  feetb  Tlie 
object  about  his  person  which  first  arrested  attention  was  a  daric  grinled  beud,  that 
feA  half-waj  down  his  breast,  in  strong  contrast  with  a  high  white  fordiead.  *^ '^ 


which  glowed  lorp^e  drcamv  eyes.  The  hair  of  his  head;  like  his  beard,  wia  loog^  and 
fell  loosely  over  his  shouloers.  His  dress  was  of  the  coarsest  descriptioii,  ooiiaaai|r  of 
a  cloth  of  a  dusky  gray  color,  the  upper  garment  being  a  loose  Bortoi  Bnrioiit  uEu 
almost  to  the  knees,  and  secured  round  the  waist  by  a  dark  woollen  aash.    HMagafi 


was  diilicult  to  determine.    It  might  have  been  anywhere  between  forty-five  and  1 
fivejrears. 

*  The  attitude  and  appearance  of  the  man,  were  that  of  devotion  and  ezpeotuM 
His  body  was  bent  forward,  his  hands  clasped,  and  his  eyes  intently  fiurtened  on  i 
eastern  sky,  along  the  horizon  of  which  layers  of  clouds,  a  moment  l>efore  of  a  laid. 
hue  were  now  assuming  deeper  and  deeper  crimson  tints.  As  the  clouds  finabed  op 
into  brighter  colors  his  countenance  kindled  with  excitement.  Hiv  form  seemed  to 
dilate,  his  eyes  to  flash,  his  hands  unclasped  themselves,  and  he  stretched  oat  his  anm, 
ns  if  to  welcome  a  long-expected  friend.  But  presently  the  rays  of  the  san  began  to 
stream  over  the  swelling  upland  and  light  up  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  fiuntor  and 
fainter  shone  the  clouds,  until  they  gradually  melted  into  the  blue  depth  away.  It  waa 
then  a  shade  of  disappointment,  as  it  seemed,  passed  over  the  face  of  the  man.  Its 
rapt  expression  faded,  he  cast  a  look  almost  of  reproach  to  heaven,  and  his  feeliiigt 
found  vent  in  words. 

' '  Hiist  Tnou  not  said :  '  Behold^  I  come  quickly  ? '  Why  then  delay  the  wbeela  of 
Tnr  chariot?  0  Lord,  I  have  waited  for  Tinr  salvation.  In  the  night-watdML  at 
midnight,  at  cock-crowing,  and  in  the  morning,  have  I  been  mindful  of  TmoL  But 
chiefly  at  the  dawn  bath  mv  soul  gone  forth  to  meet  Tms,  for  then  ahall  H»pear  tbs 
sign  of  the  Sox  of  Max  in  Heaven,  and  they  shall  see  Hix  coming  in  the  clondsof 
Heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory.  And  Ha  shall  send  His  angels  with  a  great 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  together  His  elect  from  one  end  of  HeaTW  to 
the  other.* 
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'  His  eyes  glared  wildly  round,  then  fell  and  fastened  on  the  ground,  and  for  a  few 
moments  he  remained  immovable  as  a  statue,  after  which,  with  an  air  of  dejection,  he 
turned  as  if  about  to  enter  the  hut.  At  that  moment  the  report  of  a  ^n  from  the  shore 
close  by  was  heard,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  a  man  fall  from  the  slopmg  bank  upon  the 
beach. 

*  If  there  had  been  any  appearance  of  weakness  or  infirmity  before  in  the  Recluse,  it 
now  vanished.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  promptitude  and  energy  of  his  movements. 
To  rush  to  the  water,  to  throw  himself  into  a  boat,  to  unfasten  it  from  the  stake  to 
which  it  was  tied,  and  with  a  vigorous  push  to  send  it  half-way  across  the  channel, 
was  the  work  of  but  an  instant.  A  fewaexterous  and  strong  strokes  of  the  paddle  soon 
sent  it  grating  on  the  pebbled  shore,  and  with  a  bound  he  was  by  the  side  of  the  pros- 
trate man.  Ho  lay  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  with  one  arm  stretched  out,  and  the 
other  cramped  up  beneath  his  body.  Near  him  the  leaver  and  grass  were  staiucd  with 
drops  of  blood,  and  at  a  short  distance  a  gun  was  lying.' 

We  are  aware  that  we  stimulate  without  satisfying  curiosity  in  presenting 
this  passage,  but  that  is  precisely  what  we  wish  to  do :  for  subsequent 
events,  consult  the  work  itself.  Take  another  description,  in  which  natural 
scenery  is  scarcely  less  forcibly  depicted : 

*  It  was  a  clear  star-lit  night,  and  on  the  placid  [bosom  of  the  water  shone  one  star 
larger  and  brighter  than  the  rest,  as  if  to  light  him  on  his  way.  But  it  was  all  unob- 
served by  the  Indian.  He  had  no  eyes,  no  ears,  no  senses,  except  for  the  crime  he  was 
about  to  commit.  To  him,  no  crime,  but  a  heroic  act.  Slowlj;,  and  measuring  each 
step  as  though  a  thousand  ears  were  listening,  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
canoe,  untied  it,  and  softly  pushed  it  into  the  stream.  As  he  took  his  seat  the  dip  of 
his  paddle  made  no  sound,  and  thus,  stem  as  an  iron  statue,  and  almost  as  still,  he  pa4- 
dlea  on. 

*  And  now  OiiquAMEnuD  approached  the  island.  He  stopped  his  paddle  and  held  his 
breath,  and  listened.  Not  a  hving  sound  was  to  be  heard,  not  even  the  cry  of  a  night 
bird ;  nothing  save  the  soft  flowing  of  the  water  against  the  shore.  Like  an  eagle 
circling  round  and  round  before  he  pounces  on  his  quarry,  the  Indian  cautiously  paddled 
arouna  the  island.  From  one  of  the  windows,  before  concealed,  he  saw  a  lignt  Keep- 
ing ut  a  distance,  so  that  the  rays  should  not  fall  upon  him,  he  stole  around  until  he 
had  interposed  the  hut  between  himself  and  its  beams.  Then,  apparently  satisfied 
there  was  nothing  to  be  feared,  he  directed  the  canoe  toward  the  island,  and  slowly 
advanced  until  its  bottom  touched  the  sand,  when  he  sat  still  and  listened  again.  Hear- 
ing nothinjr,  he  left  the  canoe,  and  crouching  down,  crept  toward  the  cabin.  Having 
reached  it,  he  applied  his  ear  to  the  side  and  listened,  and  a^n  advanced.  Thus 
slowly  proceeding,  some  little  time  elapsed  before  he  found  himself  at  the  window 
whence  streamea  the  light  Without  venturing  to  touch  the  wooden  boards,  as  if  fear- 
ful they  might  communicate  a  knowledge  of  his  presence,  he  raised  himself  almost  im- 
perceptibly at  the  edge  of  the  window,  until  he  obtained  a  view  of  the  interior.  Hol- 
DEX  wa.s  sitting  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  six  feet,  near  a  small  table,  on  which  a 
single  candle  was  burning,  and  in  his  lap  lay  a  large  opened  book,  on  which  his  folded 
hands  were  resting.     He  seemed  lost  in  meditation.^^ing  into  the  wood-fire  before 

'     *  ich  his  crossed  legs  were  extended  at  full  le 


him.  toward  which  his  crossed  legs  were  extended  at  full  length. 

*  The  Iiidiai 
Cautiously  as 


'  The  Indian  slid  his  hand  down  to  the  lock  of  the  gun,  and  drew  back  the  trigger. 
lutiously  as  it  was  done,  he  could  not  prevent  a  slight  clicking  sound,  which,  perhaps, 
truck  the  ear  of  the  Solitary,  for  he  turned  his  head  and  moved  in  the  chair.    The 


Indian  slunk  to  the  edge  of  the  window,  so  as  to  conceal  bis  person  from  anyone 
within  the  room,  and  remained  motionless.  Presently  he  advanced  bis  bead,  and  took 
another  view.  The  Solitary  had  resumed  his  former  position,  and  was  buried  in  pro- 
found thought.  The  Indian  stepped  back  a  couple  of  steps,  lo  as  to  allow  the  necea- 
sary  distance  between  himself  and  the  window,  and  raised  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 

'At  tliut  instant,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  discharge  the  deadlr  weapon,  a  lai^ 
rattlesnake,  attracted  by  the  warmth,  or  for  some  other  reason,  glicfed  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  but  toward  the  outstretched  limbs  of  Holdih,  over  whidi  it  crawled, 
and  resting  its  body  upon  them,  with  upraised  head  seemed  to  fasten  its  eyes,  jitter- 
ing in  the  tire-light,  full  upon  the  face  of  the  startled  Indian.  The  effect  was  instan- 
tuneous.  The  ritie  nearly  dropped  from  his  uplifted  hands,  a  cold  sweat  burst  from 
every  pore,  his  knees  shook,  ana  his  eyes,  fixed  on  the  snake  by  a  (kscination  that  con- 
trolled his  will,  felt  bursting  from  their  sockets.  Alter  preserring  its  attitude  for  a 
short  time,  the  snake,  as  if  taking  Holdik  under  its  protection,  coiled  itself  around  his 
feet,  and  lay  with  its  head  restmg  on  his  shoe,  looking  into  the  fire.  As  the  snake 
tumrd  away  its  bright  eyQ%  the  spell  that  bound  the  Indian  was  dissolved.  An  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  awe  overspread  his  countenance,  bis  lips  moved  but  emitted  no 
sound,  and  cautiously  as  he  had  advanced  be  retamed  to  the  canoe,  and  wasaooo  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  darkness.' 
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Gossip  wrra  Readers  and  Correspondents.  — There  is  a  lesson  in  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  carefully  heeded,  will  be  found  fruitful  of  salutuy  monition : 
also  a  'bit '  of  local  description,  which  gives  to  a  stranger  a  vivid  idea  of  at 
feast  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  '  City  of  the  Prairies: ' 

'  EiGiiT  squares  west  of  the  lake  shore,  the  Chicago  River  forks,  the  two  branches 
running  north  and  south.  The  city  is  thus  tri-scctcd.  The  three  dimions  are  con- 
nected by  draw-bridges.  The  vicinity  of  these  —  and  especially  of  the  two  which  unite 
Xorth  and  South  Chicago  —  usually  presents  a  very  animated  scene.  A  laige  amount  ■ 
of  shipping  daily  passes  up  and  down  the  river  and  its  branchea  ;  and  when  the  wind 
is  favorable  for  Uie  entry  of  vessels  into  port,  the  bridges  are  kept  open  nearly  all  the 
time.  The  law  permits  no  obstruction  of  the  river.  Priority  of  right  is  with  the  ves- 
sels, and  when  one  approaches  a  bridge,  the  latter  must  immediately  open ;  and  if  a 
second,  and  third,  or  more,  come  up  before  the  first  has  gone  by,  they  too  mnst  effect 
a  passage  before  the  accumulating  mass  of  vehicles  and  men  on  each  side  of  the  river 
can  be  i)ermitted  to  cross.  A  detention  of  ten  minutes  often  collects  a  handled  drajs 
and  carts  and  carriages  at  each  end  of  a  draw.  I'ollcemen  ore  present^  whose  business 
it  is  to  see  that  these  vehicles  form  into  line,  and  come  up  in  regnlar  soflcession,  but  in 
spite  of  their  efforts  disorder  is  inevitable.  The  populace  may  have  a  becoming  i 
for  the  police,  but  frightened  horses  are  ignorant  of  municipal  authority,  and  for  i 
the  '  lone  star '  has  no  terrors. 

*  Let  us  stop  a  moment  near  one  of  the  bridges.  One  or  two  vessels  have  ]_ 
and  the  cry  is  still  <  they  come ; '  while  the  crowd  grows  larger  and  more  dissatisfied. 
Scrutinize  the  fiices  of  the  pedestrians :  men  of  business,  anxious  to  get  to  their  offices : 
clerks  behind  time,  and  every  moments  delay  risking  situations  much  mors  easily  lost 
than  obtained :  Norwegian  women,  loaded  down  with  great  bags  of  wood,  oazried  on 
their  heads,  or  strapped  upon  their  backs.  Here  comes  a  brig,  fireighted  with  lumber, 
and  nearly  bridging  the  channel.  Propelled  by  man-power  hand-over-hand,  it  'diags 
its  slow  length  along '  at  a  provokingly  wearisome  pace.  It  is  a  mysteiy  to  me  how 
Young  America  can  tolerate  such  a  nuisance.  But  see,  a  wiry,  long-legged,  mereurial 
individual  has  leaped  ux)on  the  boards,  is  nmning  across  the  vessel,  and  now  he  has 
reached  the  other  shore,  and  is  off  about  his  business.  Most  of  the  male  Inpeds  *ibl- 
low  their  leader,'  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  arc  soon  safe  'over  Jordan.'  Safe  over, 
except  one,  a  carpenter,  with  a  plane  in  his  hand,  who  arrives  at  the  fiuiher  side  a  little 
too  late  to  leap  the  chasm,  which,  as  soon  as  the  vessel  leaves  the  bridge,  becomes  too 
wide  to  be  cleared  by  ordinary  saltatoiy  skill.  Nothing  daunted,  he  throws  his  plsae 
upon  the  bonk,  jumps  into  the  river,  makes  for  a  low  portion  of  the  whar(  reoovenhit 
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plane,  and  is  off  after  his  nose,  and  possiblj  after  a  late  breakfast,  in  which  case  hi>: 
courage  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  hunger  makes  heroes  of  the  greatest  cowards. 

*  The  draw  has  at  length  closed.  Get  up  on  this  pile  of  wood,  so  as  to  have  a  fair 
view  of  the  spectacle.  The  scene  is  worthy  of  Hogarth's  pencil.  Here,  at  our  side,  a 
wheel  has  come  ofi*  a  wagon,  over-loaded  with  baggage  and  emigrants.  Emigrants  and 
baggage  are  tumbled  promiscuously  into  the  street  The  former,  in  no  wise  troubled 
by  the  accident,  but  grinning  and  chuckling  —  perhaps  at  the  thought  of  being  carried 
so  far  for  nothing  —  shoulder  their  trunks  and  march.  A  few  steps  from  us,  the  wheels 
of  two  wagons  have  become  involved,  and  the  teamsters  are  making  vigorous  but 
ineffectual  efforts  to  disentangle  them,  assailed  meanwhile  by  a  deadly  rear-fire  of 
draymen's  curses,  and  urged  forward  by  the  stentorian  lungs  of  the  bridge-tender, 
who,  seeing  more  vessels  already  approaching,  vociferates :  *  Hurry  up  I  vessels  coming ! 
bridge  must  open ! '  And  see :  a  pair  of  enterprising  horses,  attached  to  a  milk-cart, 
compassionating  the  numerous  families,  who,  by  reason  of  this  detention,  are  drinking 
their  coffee  without  the  lacteal  fluid,  have  taken  to  the  side-walk,  as  presenting  the  only 
visible  channel  of  egress  from  the  sea  of  difficulties  which  surrounds  them.  Pedes- 
trians retire  into  the  stores  and  into  the  street,  giving  free  right  of  way  to  their  horse- 
ships,  who  are  rapidly  nearing  the  river,  a  plunge  into  which  will  cool  their  zeal  and 
mix  a  little  more  water  with  the  milk.  One  or  two  leaps  from  the  brink  of  the  pier,  at 
the  side  of  the  bridge,  their  flight  is  checked,  and  they  bring  up  against  a  store-front, 
to  the  constornation  oftlio  shopman,  wlio  is  deeply  overr.isod  with  fear  that  he  may  not 
be  paid  for  the  nhow-pano  which  has  been  shattered  in  the  collision.  The  knocking 
down  of  a  flaunting  lager-bicr  sign  is  the  only  other  injury  done  by  the  runaways,  who 
are  now  quite  crest-fallen  and  subdued,  and  meekly  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  away. 
wondering  that  there  is  so  little  appreciation  of  their  eflbrts  to  expedite  the  business  m 
the  milkman,  and  relieve  the  wants  of  his  customers.  Observe  that  policeman.  He  is 
scndinii;  back  to  the  very  tail  of  the  line  a  carter,  who  has  been  trying  to  steal  a  march. 
and  get  an  advanced  i)lacc  in  the  pn>cessiou.  At  the  first  street  which  cuts  this  at  right 
angles,  a  man,  hauling  a  car  with  a  single  horse,  has  stalled  directly  in  the  crossing, 
and  is  receiving  h!-^  share  of  draymen's  curses,  which,  however,  he  generously  hands 
over  to  his  A/rx,  with  blows  into  the  bargain.  Now  the  sign,  *  Keep  off  the  bridge  I ' 
is  raised  from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal  position.  Vehicles  are  instantly  stopped,  and 
if  any  driver  ventures  upon  what  is  now  forbidden  ground,  he  is  forced  to  take  tht- 

*  back  track.*  The  prohibition  does  not  extend  to  pedestrians,  who  are  permitted  t«. 
cross  as  long  as  they  think  it  safe  to  do  so:  and  those  at  a  distance,  observing  the  sigi- 
up,  and  the  draw  in  motion,  (luicken  their  pace,  and  come  up  to  the  bridge  at  a  shar]' 
trot,  or  more  generally  a  full  run.  As  the  draw  veers  round,  and  a  passage-way  of  only 
a  few  toct  is  left  at  the  banks,  and  that  rapidly  decreasing,  collisions  occur,  persons  are 
knocked  down,  bonnets  are  stove  in,  hats  fall  into  the  river.  See  how  composedly  that 
hatless  man  moves  on,  without  deigning  a  single  look  in  the  direction  where  his  beaver 
went  .(Vtr-board.  He  takes  for  granted  that  it  is  ruined.  But  some  *  wrecker '  h«> 
leapt  d  upon  a  canal-boat,  fortunately  moored  near  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  with 
hooked  pole  is  trying  to  recover  the  hat.  which  'rides  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life.' 
Morv  SL-rious  acciileiits  than  this  often  occur.  We  leave  them  to  g^ver  chronicleni.  A 
corni>any  lias  been  Ibrincd  for  the  purpose  of  tunnelling  the  river.  This  is  probably 
the  <!ily  ollVctual  mode  of  remedying  the  evils  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  But 
the  (Ini'.v-hrid^es  are  no  doubt  charged  with  a  great  many  delays  which  they  have  no 
agency  wlmtcvLT  in  causing.  *  I  was  detained  at  the  bridge,'  is  a  standing  excuse  for 
boani  rs  who  come  late  to  their  meals,  business  men  who  fail  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments, and  ./•/';//;/  those  'lords  of  creation'  who  keep  late  hours,  and  must  have 
i5..int«  pl(.;i  with  which  to  prevent  or  mollify  the  wrath  of  their  better  halves.  The  fol- 
lowih^'  pi'ce  of  gossip  about  one  of  the  hitter  class,  rests  on  good  newspaper  authority. 
A.  l'».  livts  in  the  North  I»ivision,  ond  used  to  find  it  very  convenient,  when  he  bad 
linu"  T'mI  t  .o  long  among  a  lot  of  'good  fellows'  on  the  other  side,  to  plead  th^  hridtji. 

*  Till'  '■/■■■'■J:  was  open,  my  dear,  and  I  could  not  get  across.'  Jladam  said  nothing,  bat 
with  the  :Dubtle  deviltr}'  of  the  sex,  plotted  revenge  and  a  radical  care  of  her.hosband's 
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procrastinatiDg  tendencies.  A  few  weeks  ago,  as  he  approadied  his  resldeiieey  sboil 
the  noon  of  the  night,  he  obsenred  a  white  dress,  enreloping  a  figure  not  unlike  his 
wife's,  disappear  within  the  door,  while  a  man  retreated  hastilj  round  the  oomer.  Ths 
next  night  he  was  home  early,  but  found  his  wife  had  just  stepped  oot  with  m  gentle- 
man. On  inquiry  he  learned  that  the  escort  was  a '  handsome  young  feUow/  bnt  eoold 
not  discover  his  name.  His  jealousy  was  now  fully  aroused,  and  he  resdlTed  on  a  tho- 
rough investigation  of  the  matter.  He  retired  to  a  firont  room  on  the  second  floor,  ud 
pacing  hurriedly  back  and  forward,  avraited  the  coming  of  his  truant  spooie,  wtnk 
dark  suspicions  and  vague  forebodings  of  impending  evil  filled  his  mind.  The  '  witch- 
ing hour  of  night'  came,  and  'the  wee  short  hour  ayant  the  twal/  hot  stOl  no  wife. 
His  agitation  momentarily  increased.  At  last  voices  are  heard.  The  ftlse  one  appean, 
leaning  heavily  upon  the  arm  of  her  gallant,  and  looking  up  lovingly  into  his  eyw. 
They  linger  a  moment  upon  the  step.  His  arm  is  thrown  around  her  waist — and  bj 
JovB,  he 's  kissing  her  I  The  injured  husband  rushes  fimntically  down  stiin^  taking 
six  steps  at  a  time,  tears  open  the  door,  and  his  wife  coolly  says :  'Are  yo«  home  t  Let 
me  make  you  acquainted  with  my  brother.'  The  brother  had  airived  from  the  Sut 
the  day  before,  the  vrife  having  kept  his  expected  visit  a  secret.  A.  B.  good-mlovedly 
joined  in  the  laugh  against  himself,  pulled  his  brother-in-law  into  the  door,  and  bogged 
to  keep  the  joke  quiet :  but  it  leaked  out.  A.  B.  gets  home  in  good  mion  noiTy  Oe 
bridge  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  &' 

2%^e '8  a  Messon  I '  -  -  -  One  among  the  most  pletstnt  lnofilBial^  Oiingi 
to  be  seen — and  smelled — as  we  pass  rapidly  bads  and  forth  ftom  t9im  to 
country,  (on  the  *  Isaao  P.  Smith  '  or  <  Arrow'  steamers^  both mmif  placed 
in  perfect  order,  and  ably  commanded,)  is  the  Cedar 'Ware,  froia  flie  eztm- 
sive  Pail  and  Tub  Factory  of  Storms  Brothers^  at  Nyaek,  Not  a  down- 
transit  is  made  by  those  steamers  without  having  on  board  more  or  Ubb  of 
this  beautiful  ware,  with  its  smooth  outer  and  inner  sur&oe^  its  farif^  nar- 
row brass  or  band-iron  hoops,  emitting,  moreoyer,  a '  sweet-smflU&ig  eedir' 
odor,  which  so  delights  the  human  olfiustory.  But  let  os' speak  of  tnotiier 
kind  of  factory.  We  yisited  the  Tub  and  Pail  Establishment  of  (he  1 
Storms,  on  a  recent  occasion ;  and  no  similar  *  institution  *  that  w  i 
gave  us  more  pleasure.  The  matiriel,  in  the  first  place,  is  of  the  terf  1 
The  cedar  is  ifrom  North-Carolina  and  Florida ;  and  the  hoopB,  (cat  and 
rolled  to  measure,)  are  made  expressly  for  the  &ctory  by  IfoHri.  Biowv 
AND  Brothers,  Waterbury,  (Conn.)  [Die  machinery  '  worics  like  a  oham,' 
in  all  its  parts,  and  is  propelled  by  the  handsomest  steam-engine^  of 
twenty-five  horse-power,  that  we  *  ever  set  eyes  on.'  This  la  in  ^piui  ihfb 
modus  operandi:  The  staves  are  first  sawed  out  with  cylindrical  aawai  Tiny 
are  then  placed  in  a  drying-room,  heated  with  steam-pipes.  Next  they  an 
cut  to  a  proper  width  by  a  circular  saw,  then  ploughed  and  grooirod.  !nw 
next  operation  is  to  place  them  around  the  inner  drcumferenoe  of  a  heafy 
iron  hoop,  which,  when  driven  down,  holds  the  staves  together.  Tbe  tab  b 
then  placed  over  a  *  chunk,'  and  turned  off  outside  in  a  fisw  wMwnfHg^  and 
hooped.  It  is  next  placed  in  a  hollow  chunk  and  turned  out,  perfecfly  amootti, 
inside.  The  chine  is  then  cut  and  the  bottom  inserted,  abnost  as  qpUidj 
as  we  could  describe  the  operation.  Bails  and  ears  of  pail8|  and  haiiilfiii  of 
tubs  are  cut  and  fastened,  and  wooden  button-knob  ooverg  tamed,  bcAn 
your  eyes,  with  the  most  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision.  Indeed,  flie 
whole  process  is  worth  going  fifty  miles  to  witness.    The  Fbctoiy  i 
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orders  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  from  FVance  and  Bng^and.  It 
employs  twenty-three  hands,  and  tarns  out  ftxnn  eight  handled  to  a  thoo- 
sand  dollars'  worth  of  cedar-ware  weeldy.  Its  ware,  at  the  Great  Exhibitioii 
at  Ne w-Yoik,  took  the  first  premium-medal ;  and  it  todc  the  first  premiam- 
medal  also  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  last  held;  an  elaborate  and  tasteftil 
work  of  art,  which  we  were  permitted  to  examine.  Orders  were  receiTed  at 
once  from  Paris  from  the  samples  sent  oat,  which  were  in  no  respect  differ^ 
ent  from  those  turned  out  eyery  day.  The  samples  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion during  the  exhibition,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  a  portion  of 
them,  that  the  agent  was  compelled  to  distribute  them  to  different  parties, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Museum  and  Royal  Garden  of  Paris.  Our  notice  of  this 
most  interestmg  establishment  is  already  somewhat  extended :  but  we  wish 
to  add  one  more  fitct,  injustice  to  the  proprietors,  who  are  as  modest  as  they 
are  energetic :  the  factory,  with  all  its  machinery,  was  a  'total  loss'  by  fire^ 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  1854.  In  three  months  firom  that  day,  at 
a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  it  was  in  complete  running  order,  all  its  com- 
plicated new  machinery  at  work  '  like  a  house  a-fire : '  no,  not  exactly  Ihat^ 
either :  for  the  new  bidlding  is  all  of  brick,  and  mainly  fire-proo£  '  Enough 
said,  for  the  present,  at  least  -  -  -  Tbe  last  number  of  that  old  and 
excdlent  bi-monthly,  ^The  Christian  Btcminer^*  is  well  filled  with  good 
articles ;  and  among  them  is  one  which  we  think  does  no  more  than  simple 
justice  to  Dickens  and  Thackbrat,  and  thdr  oomparattve  literary  meriti. 
We  subjoin  a  single  passage : 

'SnfCB  Dickens  and  TnACUBATare  often  named  together,  though  no  ^  antiiors 
ever  stood  farther  apart,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  record  oar  iiniwession  of 
some  of  the  leading  contrasts  between  them.  Mr.  DiCKBia  always  keeps  himself  dia- 
tinct  from  his  characters,  having  his  own  waj  of  neaking  fiur  himselt  and  endowing 
them  with  the  peculiar  forms  of  expression  which  belong  to  eaeh.  Mr.  Thagkibat 
runs  hy  the  side  of  his  men  and  women  witti  his  caostio  remarks  and  his  by-play.  The 
former  has  a  great  literary  plan,  which  he  wishes  to  constroot  or  erolTe.  The  other 
has  some  pictures  on  hand  which  he  is  wilUng  to  show  to  the  spedatora.  One^  genial 
and  glowing  from  a  thousand  vivid  ezperienoea,  is  perpetoally  supriaing  us  with  some 
delicate  touch  of  common  feeling,  which  opens  the  covered  reoessea  of  the  past,  and 
thrills  the  very  soul.  The  other,  with  slow  ^yinpathieS|  hot  intent  on  the  Dosinesa 
before  him,  like  a  hitter  engaged  at  a  boat  with  sbgle-sticlL  or  like  a  gaaer  after 
something  ridiculous  from  his  clab-hoase  windows — almost  hims  ftom  na  that  there 
is  such  a  thinjg  as  soul  in  man.  One,  ftdl  of  natural  afflbctiona,  the  tendensl^  widiet» 
and  most  various,  seeks  in  the  wretched  aspects  of  oar  race  and  world  aomming  to 
pity  rather  than  to  scorn.    Believing;  with  SflAKSPBABa'B  Fifth  HASXr,  that 

*  Tmrnx  Is  some  soq]  of  fOodntM  hi  tfatagi  criL 
Would  men  obswiagiy  disttl  tt  oot^* 

be  addresses  himself  with  an  earnest  heart  to  that  wise  and  benefolaatciienrfatiy.  The 
other  picks  open  the  fairest  show  of  thinga  to  discover  the  ^gUnesa  witUn:  aad,  pn^ 
fessing  to  be  an  analyzer,  would  fain  demmistrate  some  lorkiiig  eleoMota  of  hittsrnssi 
and  polhition  in  the  brightest  waters.  One;  i^etareeaoe  and  impsattnneit,  earriee  ua 
away  as  much  with  his  manv-sided  snggeatioBa  aa  with  hte  aflbeang  storr,  so  that  we 
pause  every  little  while  for  fear  of  losing  aooMthing;  and  often  eaown  lead  aloud  with* 
out  a  tightening  of  the  throat,  or  read  in  silence  without  %  thioUiing  bnaat  aad  a 
moistened  eye.  The  other,  coldly  sareaatie  or  diamally  JeviaL  haa  no  mofe  poelqr»  BO 
more  elevation  or  beanty  in  what  aocompanlea  his  pieoea,  than  thers  ia  in  the  8iil4sela  of 
them.  One  has  an  eye  for  all  that  is  lovely  aad  grsad  in  natoiiLftir  all  thai  la  eoBBBMB 
and  uncommon  in  the  most  fiunilisr  olifoeta;  aad  Kir  all  those  anotile  eooaeelioBa  wUch 
they  mysteriously  hold  with  the  thooAta  and  afteetiona  and  Uwm  of  men.  The  otibsr 
IooLh  but  at  the  downright  thing  bdfore  him.  and  a  very  mmn  and  artifleial  tUag  It 
usuollv  is.  His  stage  has  no  soenerr.  One  haa  eoridied  oar  lltMaliue  with  wfeble 
galleries  of  photogri{>hs  that  almost  live  ape«  the 
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beauty  as  little  T'AirLand  little  Nell.  But  who  cares  to  remember  the  fignrcs  which 
t  he  other  has  dashed  oil'  by  gai^light  and  in  tobacco-smoke  ?  AMio  could  find  any  use 
in  remembering  them  y ' 

The  subjoined  poem  may  strike  some  readers  as  not  being  entirely  origi- 
nal. A  greater  mistake  could  not  possibly  be  made.  We^  at  least,  have 
riuYcr  seen  any  thing  lile  it  anywhere :  and  whoso  1ia»^  let  him  point  it  out : 

' '  Tkaels  at  ramloui  stninjr, 

l>y  fiitun*  poi'ts  ehall  be  snnt;/ 

'Tub  niprht  has  come,  but  not  too  soon  : 

Westward  the  star  of  emi»ire  takes  its  way: 
Ve  banks  and  braos  of  bonnic  Doou  ! 
blue  s])irits  and  white,  black  spirits  and  gray. 

'  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 

Old  Cvsi'kr's  work  was  done : 
Piping  on  hollow  reeds  to  his  pent  sheep. 

Charge,  Cuesteb,  charge !  On,  Stanlet,  on ! 

*  There  was  a  sound  of  rovoliT  by  night. 

On  liindcn  when  the  sun  was*  low : 
A  voice  replied  far  up  ihe  height, 
Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow. 

*  What  if  a  little  rain  should  say, 

1  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 
Ah !  well  a  day ! 
Woodman,  spare  that  tree ! 

*  My  heart  leaps  up  with  joy  to  sec 

A  primrf)se  by  the  water's  brim: 
ZvrcirKrs,  he  did  climb  the  tree  ; 
Tew  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him. 

*  The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light, 

The  Ifght  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore. 
Pudding  and  beef  make  liritous  light 
Never  more  I 

*  Tnder  a  spreadin;?  chesnut-trcc, 

F«>r  hours  thegither  sat ; 
J  :ind  my  Anxauel  Lee  : 
.V  man  's  a  man  for  u*  that. 

'  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  riw  njrain, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  ocscrt  air. 
In  thunder,  li^j^htniuff,  or  in  rain, 
\one  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

'  Tt'll  me  not  in  m(mrnful  numbers, 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man  : 
Tlnsh,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber. 
They  can  ctmquer  who  believe  they  can.  .- 

'  A  chanpe  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream ; 
Whrttevi-r  is!,  is  ripht ; 
And  ihinprs  are  not  what  they  seem : 
My  native  land,  fifood  night  I' 
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Is  n*t  that  ^ariginalf*  -  -  -  'PEstAPS,  Mr.  Knioubbocub^'  writes  a 
town-correspondent,  'you  do  n't  set  yourself  up  as  a  Postal  Reformer/ 
(Well,  we  do  n't,  but  are  '  strong  (br  the  good  cause/  nevertheless.)  *  Bui  I 
can  tell  you  that  in  the  annals  of  the  Post,  there  are  not  a  few  rich  scenes 
that  would  be  found  quite  equal  to  any  thing  told  in  the  varied  pages  of 'Old 
Knick.'  John  0.  Biyes  is  responsible  for  the  following.  He  said  that  wh«i 
Amos  Kendall  was  Postmaster-General,  he  took  a  tour  to  the  Soath  and 
West,  partly  on  private  business,  and  partly  to  get  the  film  off  of  his  official 
optics,  and  see  how  postal  matters  were  conducted.  Of  course  he  did  not 
loake  himself  known  on  every  occasion,  but  he  always  looked  on  at  every 
turn  in  his  post-route,  and  sometimes  he  learned  something.  At  one  place 
in  Mississippi  he  stopped,  while  travelling  in  the  stage-coach,  at  a  rather 
insigDificant  village,  but  where  there  was  a  '  distributing  office '  of  some  im> 
portance.  No  one  knew  that  he  was  the  Postmaster-General.  The  post- 
master of  the  place  was  away  from  home,  as  he  had  been  for  some  months, 
and  the  business  of  overhauling,  sorting,  and  distributing  Uncle  Sam's  mails 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  'sub.,'  in  the  shape  of  an  old  n^ro  woman.  The 
post-office  was  kept  in  a  pretty  good-sized  room,  and  on  one  side  of  it  there 
^vas  a  heterogeneous  mass  that  appeared  something  like  a  huge  pile  of  mafl« 
matter ;  and  it  looked,  too,  somewhat  like  a  small  tea-f;ardeD.  There  were 
papers,  letters,  large  and  small  packages  of  books,  etc.,  *  in  huge  confosion 
piled  around/  The  old  black  woman  very  deliberately  unlocked  the 
bags  and  emptied  the  contents  out  on  the  floor.  Amos  looked  on,  and  like 
Satan  marshaling  his  legions  in  Pandemonium,  he  'admired.'  The  darkey, 
after  emptying  the  contents  of  the  bags  in  the  '  pfle,'  commenced  patting 
back,  and  in  every  pouch  replaced  a  '  miscellaneous  assortment'  Tlie  Post- 
master-General had  his  eyes  opened  *  some,'  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask 
'Ai  NT\' '  if  Bhc  could  read.  *  Oh !  no,'  said  she; '  but  I  puts  back  Jest  about 
as  much  as  master  used  to ! '  As  the  critic  said  of  Macrbadt,  when  he 
asked  the  Danish  courtier  to  play  on  the  pipe,  and  the  courtier  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  pUyed  Yankee  Doodle!  'Phancy  Hamuck^s  foelinks!' 
Fancy  old  Amos  !  But  his  observations  were  not  completed.  There  was 
an  enormous  pile  of  mail-nutter  that  had  been  accumulating  for  months 
under  the  postal  supervision  of  the  sable  '  sub.*  It  was  after '  IL  O.'to  had  . 
learned  the  art  of  franking,  and  when  theur '  beloved  oonstitoooits '  were  in 
the  habit  of  applying  for  seeds  and  other  products  at  the  agricultural  bu- 
reau of  the  Patent-Office.  The  cucumber-seeds  of  those  days  were  not  att 
'  basswood,'  as  Kendall  can  testify.  The  seeds  in  the  mois^  warm  dinate 
of  MisHi.s.Mppi  had  germinated  extensively,  throog^ut  this  Immense  ma«  of 
'  mail- matter ; '  cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  cauliflowers  were  there;  potatoes 
l.ad  sprouted;  while  cucumber,  pumpldn,  and  squash-vines  had  eztendsd 
out  of  the  heap,  and  nm  nearly  across  the  room  I  It  is  supposed  that  the 
wannth  of  the  political  documents,  stimulated  by  the  fiery  nature  of  South* 
ern  politicians,  had  added  to,  rather  than  subtracted  flrom,  the  ftrtile  natnre 
of  the  po.^tal  compost ! '  Capital :  but  if  the  public  will  only  sustain  the  ht- 
s«^oing  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Pldct  Hius  In  his  labors  to  *FcUal  B^finm^ 
tncre  will  be  an  end  to  such,  or  kindred  scenes:  and  of  tUsi 
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reform '  more  anon.  -  -  -  '  I  hj^tb  a  modest  Mend  in  the  western  part 
of  this  State,'  writes  an  obliging  friend,  <  and  a  lawyer,  too,  modeet  as  he  la, 
who  now  and  then  emits  a  literary  spark  from  his  brain-forge,  solely  for  di- 
version. He  has  penned  some  capital  yerse-lines ;  and  the  fdUowing,  which  he 
wrote  for  the  Knickebbocker  many  years  ago,  haye  been  deemed  creditable 
enough  to  be  attributed,  by  several  newspapers,  to  Longfellow.  From  sim- 
ple justice  to  the  writer,  who  would  never  dare  to  ask  the  oorrecfcioii  himseU^ 
will  you  not  republish  the  poem,  with  some  typogn^hical  errors  made  right, 
and  give  the  credit  of  it  to  G.  H.  McMastebs,  of  Bath,  Steuben  ooonty  !  '  To 
be  sure  we  will,  and  with  pleasure.  The  lines  were  attributed  to  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, in  the  printed  copy  from  which  we  quote : 


*  In  their  rag&fed  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 

Yieldin}3^  not : 
TMien  the  grenadiers  were  lunging, 
And  like  huil  fell  the  plunging 

Cannon-shot  I 

When  the  files 

Of  the  Isles, 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment, 
Before  the  banner  of  the  rampant 

Unicom ; 
And  grummer.  grummer,  grummcr, 
Rolled  the  roll  of  the  drummer 

Through  the  morn. 

*  Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all. 
And  with  guns  horizontal, 

Stood  our  sires ; 
While  the  balls  whistled  deadly. 
And  in  flames  flashing  redly, 

Blazed  the  fires. 

As  the  swift 

Billows  drift, 
Drove  the  dark  battle-breakers 
O'er  the  green  sodded  acres 

Of  the  plain ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder, 
Cracked  the  black  gunpowder, 

Cracked  amain  I 


'  Then  like  smitha  at  their  forget 
Labored  red  St  Gbobob's 

Cannoniers. 
And  the  yiUainoiiB  saltpetre 
Rung  a  fierce,  diBOordant  metre, 

Round  our  ean: 

Like  the  roar 

On  a  shore, 
Rose  the  horse-gnards'  elangnr. 
As  they  rode  in  roaring  anger 

On  our  flanks  2 

And  hiffher,  higher,  hifgfaer. 

Bumoa  the  ola-faMioned  fire 

Through  the  ranki  I 

'  Then  the  bare-beaded  eokmel 
Galloped  through  the  white  Infomal 

rowder  cloud. 
And  his  broad  sword  wai  awingiog, 
And  his  brazen  throat  waa  ringmg 

Trumpet-loud  1 

And  the  blue 

Bullets  flew. 
And  the  trooper  jacketa  i 
At  the  touch  of  the  leade 

Rifle's  breath  1 
And  rounder,  roander,  roander. 
Roared  the  iron  six-poimder 

Hurling  death  l'^ 


Is  n^t  that  CAMPBELL-ish  ?  -  -  -  The  Death  qfa  Good  Man  is  reoofdcid 
below.  It  was  our  pleasure  to  know  him  intimately  for  more  than  twienty 
years.  And  it  is  an  exceeding  gratification  to  us  to  be  enabled  to  ekj^  thai 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  not  one  unkind,  or  the  9hadovi  of  an  unkind  wwd 
or  thought,  ever  passed  between  us.  But  who,  how  dose  soeTer  his  tiea  of 
business  or  relationship,  could  engender  or  retain  one  ill  thought  against  a 
man  whoso  whole  life  was  a  life  of  affection  —  whose  incukationa  and  labors 
were  inculcations  and  '  labors  of  love '  —  who  literally  and  truly  *  went  about 
doing  good?  *  It  is  justly  said  of  him  by  Mr.  Brtant,  in  the ' JSbmiiig 
Post:' 

'Br  the  death  of  Joseph  Curtis  the  community  has  lost  one  of  its  moat  nssAd  and 
beloved  members.  His  activity  of  mind,  which  was  extraordinary,  waa  deroted  to  the 
noblest  end  —  the  good  of  his  fcllow-creaturcs  —  which  may  truly  be  said  to  haye  hen 
the  great  object  of  his  life.  There  was  no  humane  and  generous  enterprise^  whether  it 
respected  the  physical  or  the  moral  welfare  of  bis  raee^  in  whidi  he  did  not  lake  a  dB|f 
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interest,  and  to  which  he  did  not  gire  m  ehearfbl  and  nadj  anppori  Tht  pnetieal  OMt 
of  his  mind  made  his  counsels  and  his  oodpeimtion  alwaya  dedrabK  and  alwiqrs  afliwi- 
naL  He  was  one  of  the  few  persons  wa  hare  known,  whom  age  did  not  mako  less  hopt- 
ful ;  whose  enthusiasm  in  the  canse  of  human  improTement  was  not  chilled  and  da- 
couraged  by  the  disappointments  to  which  all  human  pUna  are  sulject  To  him  it 
never  s^med  as  if  an  j  exertion  in  behalf  of  the  best  intereata  of  society  waa  waated ; 
and  instead  of  praising  the  past  at  the  expense  of  the  present,  as  men  at  bis  time  of 
life  are  apt  to  do,  he  dwelt  with  delight  upon  those  respects  in  whidi  iocietj  has  im- 
proved, and  always  saw  something  in  its  present,  compwed  with  its  former  oonditioa, 
on  which  to  congratulate  his  friends.  Of  some  of  the  principal  eventa^in  this  exoelknt 
man's  life,  the  New- York  7%met  gives  this  sooount: 

*  AiTOTHKB  distinguished  and  venerable  friend  of  edueatlon,  ICr.  Joan  CnanSi  died  oa  Batar- 
day,  at  twenty  ininutee  to  ten  pjl,  tged  seventy-three  yean,  >lx  months,  and  seven  daya  He 
wss  s  native  of  NowtoVm,  Conn.  He  eame  to  this  cAtr  when  sixteen  yean  dd,  and  has  rsslded 
here  ever  since.  He  was  an  aetlve  member  of  the  *HannmliBlon  Bodety*  In  1817,  and  reoetved 
from  the  Society  for  his  efforts  in  seearlng  the  peasage  of  the  Ondoal  EmaadpatSoB  Act,  two 
massive  silver  pitchers  as  a  token  of  their  appreeiatSon.  In  this  Boelety  he  was  associated  with 
Peter  A.  Jay,  c  adwaladkb  D.  Ck>LDxir,  and  Mr.  Solossoh.  He  was  an  aetlve  operator  In  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  Ibr  the  Prevention  of  Tagraney,  and  was  the  leading  spirit  In  devd- 
oplng  our  Hooso  of  Reftige  —  an  Instftatlon  of  which,  at  the  time,  Europe  had  not  the  IQceu  la 
1820  he  establLnhed  the  first  Sabbath-echod  ever  Insdtated  for  Free  Blacks:  It  was  at  Fbifbod^ 
Long- 1  Bland.  For  twenty  years  of  bis  prime  be  was  an  active  fireman,  and  was  the  first  to  Intro- 
duce the  flremcn'fl  torch,  lie  first  introdnoed  hoee^»rrlagea  to  oor  elty.  He,  too,  first  pfopoeed 
and  secured  the  use  of  our  present  ventilators  for  sewera 

*  For  thirty-three  years  Mr.  Cuvns  was  a  trustee  of  the  Public  Bdiod  Boelety.  He  stood  by  the 
side  of  De  Witt  (^limton  in  ISOi,  at  the  openfaig  of  Na  1,  In  Tryon-row,  the  mat  Ffee  Bebod  la 
this  country,  and  that  one,  it  may  be  remarked,  an  African  scbooL  For  twenty  years  back  he  was 
the  man  who  always  gave  out  the  certificates  of  merit  to  sdndars  on  ezaminatton  dwa  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  In  IS.'VH,  when  the  Old  Public  School  Sode^  was  merged  In  the  pnseat  STiteni,  Mr. 
Ccrtis  was  one  of  the  fifteen  Commissioners  chosen  to  represent  that  Society  In  the  Board  of  Sda* 
cation.    In  that  canacity  he  secured  universd  respect  and  affsctSooate  regard. 

*  On  leaving  the  Board  he  was  invited  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  continue  bla  vlatts  tothe  adioolB 
and  to  neglect  no  opportunity  to  make  sach  snggeatlons,  e^Metally  with  regard  to  ventllattoa, 
heating,  vtc,  ai*  bhould  occur  to  him.  During  the  past  winter,  be  baa  attended  moatof  the  sdiod- 
examinations,  and  vlMtcd  most  of  the  evening-schools,  and  given  much  enoouragnnent  by  h 


sence  and  his  brief  and  i)ertlncnt  remarka  The  last  time  be  waa  out  he  attended  the  adM)d< 
ttlon  ill  North-Moori*-ntrcet,  on  Friday,  April  4,  and  there  made  some  very  spproprlata  rt 
which  wo  rinortiMl  at  the  tima  Two  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mra  Cuara  eelebrateo  thdr golden  wad- 
ding :  Mrs.  Curtia  survives  her  partner.  One  of  their  dangfaten  la  the  wifo  of  Mr.  L.  Oatmb» 
Clahk,  of  the  Knk  KKSBocKBR  Magaxine:  another  k  the  widow  of  Mr.  TlLran,  deeeaaed.  for- 
merly of  Nu  w-Urlcans.  Another  remalna  at  hooMu  Mr.  Joaarii.Cuans,  Jr.,  of  Hyde  Park,  H  Us 
only  son.' 

Wk  tako  from  the  same  journal  the  subjcMned  aooonnt  of  the  fiinenl  of 

Mr.  Curtis  : 


»TirE  fimoral  j»er\ire«  of  Mr.  Josam  drans  weie  attended  yederday.    Tbe  I 

of  the  family,  the  members  of  the  Common  Couadl,  and  of  the  Board  ef  BducatleB,  net  at  hii 
late  n-hidt-ncc,  where  a  prayer  was  oflered.  Tbe  body  waa  then  borne  to  All  Book*  Cknroh.  bjtha 
f  >ll<>win;;  contlomcn :  Petkr  Cooraa,  Jamm  Da  Panraa,  Lonm  W.  BTBTam^Wiuxaii  Ouiuni 
Rbvant,  .S.  H.  Kani>am^  EsASTra  C.  BxHBDicr,  Wii.  H.  Nbilsos,  Amwkmw  a.  Oasaa,  Dr.  Sa- 
BiXEAi',  and  Wm.  B.  MrBmr. 

'At  the  (hurch,  a  very  larse  congregation  had  gathered:  every  teat  waa  flDed,  aad  the  '^ 
wore  crowded.  A  N>lemn  piece  of  musle  waa  given  by  the  organ.  Bev.  Dr.  Oaooov  wuL  . 
opening  prayer.  Kev.  I>r.  Bellows  followed  with  a  uograpbled  aketob  of  the  diaaanJi  aai  a 
moitt  liai»[>y  analyMs  of  his  rharacter.  Aa  to  bis  reHgloaa  character,  be  htmaelf  ftiralahed  the  etas 
wbon  on  tih  deathln'd :  *  If  any  body  asks,  my  chlldrea,*  said  he,  *  wbat  your  folhac^  riHgjsw 
oiiiniotiA  w«>rLN  tell  thetn  they  may  be  found  In  the  atzth  chM>t« aad  the elihlh  vena  of  Ihers^ 
pbet  MicAii :  '  If^  hath  »hovfd  Mm,  O  man  !  wksi  is gp^O,  And  wkmt  doU  tk§  Zerd  reffidlpf 
ofth^e,  hut  to  (loiuatlv,  and  to  lave  m^ref/^  andUuatkkwmMf  ttMbtty  Go4V^  These  w«ii 

Dr.  Hki.lowh  t(M>k  &^  the  text  of  bis  dlieonrse  upon  this  oeeaaloB.    .    .    .    *  WHI  you  hr 

another  ?  *  ho  vild  to  hin  children  when  on  bla  dcatb-bed:  *  there  Is  ao  heavea  hot  lofai* 
the  M-rvic<A,  the  aM4>mbly  defiled  tbrongh  the  middle  aisle  toward  the  puldt.  la  ikoat  of 
the  cotfln  Kto<Mi,  and  then  nassed  by  tbe  slde-alslea  to  the  eburch«dooca.  Haadrads  ware  | 
who  were  attacheil  to  him  by  acts  of  kindness,  aad  by  whom  he  waa  equdly  loved  aad  tsm 


Wo  understand  that  a  biographj  of  Mr.  Cvbtib,  bj  Miia  GATBABom  1 
WICK,  Ls  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  preai.    -    -    •    'H.  P.  L.y'hiBi- 
self  of  late  'a-missing*  in  our  pages,  thna  introdoces  a  diitiDgiiiahed 
contributor  to  tbe  ELkickerbogkbb.    We  make  iniiaiit  place  for  the  I 
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trious  French  oxilo:  'M.  QuATBEMisBEs  db  Seun  has  seen  the  Kkkksb- 
BOOKEB  —  has  determined  to  contrihute  an  article  to  its  pages.  For  tai 
years,  he  assures  me,  he  has  applied  himself  to  '  the  Literature  English.'  b 
not  his  progress  astonishing  ?  An  exile  from  his  country,  solely  on  aocoont 
of  la  Politiqu6y  he  fled  from  Caen  in  France  only  to  encounter  wors»  E.  N.'s 
in  America :  he  feds  it  his  duty  to  enlighten  these  latter :  he  writes  an 
article  on  shirt-collars.  M.  Quatbevebes  de  Sebin  desires  me  to  say  that  a 
friend  revised  the  spelling  in  this  article,  hut  the  grammatiGal  eonstaction, 
the  idioms,  are  just  as  they  came  from  his  own  pen.  Shall  we  not  congrata- 
late  M.  Serin  on  his  success  not  only  as  a  writer,  hut  as  a  composer?  What 
startling  originality !  —  what  ohservation !  With  what  cheerfblness  he  *  con- 
demns himself  to  write  English  1 '  M.  Quatbemsbb  de  Serdt  is  an  Artificial 
Philosopher :  not  a  particle  of  any  thing  Natural  about  him,  as  he  has  been 
pleased  to  observe.  I  have  introduced  him.  I  beg  leave  to  retire,  oongratn- 
lating  you  on  your  new  acquaintance,  and  begging  you  will  not  forget  tiie 
older  one : ' 

'  Btrox  offered,  how  many  pounds  for  an  idea  ?  By  good  chanoe  ftr  hin  I  was  not 
born  at  the  time,  else  my  Idba  would  have  won  the  prize:  however,  n^ mmmrffopM 
would  not  have  permitted  mo  to  accept  hard  pounds;  i\iGSQ80^ffleU  of  fortmieldespiaa. 
Moi !  I  write  for  the  lame,  not  for  the  feed  I  Ah !  yes ;  I  forget  I  am  not  writing  of 
myself—  for  I  write  in  English  —  let  ns  speak  of  collars. 

'  Z%t  «coop«D{s{).  —  He  is  before  us :  regard  him !  That  stout  neck  with  Its  rope  veiB% 
so  sturdily  planted  on  the  shoulders ;  it  has  need  of  a  cover  to  prerent  the  pearwhii 
citizen  from  readin j^  its  owner*8  character  in  his  —  neck.  He  haateni  to  oonoeil  it 
See,  he  catches  hold  of  a  tin  basin,  cuts  out  a  quarter  of  its  rim,  and  speedily  he  haa  a 
pattern  that  will  do  for  him  to  masquerade  ip.  The  back  of  his  neck  now  preienta  tin 
upright  linen  rising  above  his  coat-collar ;  it  comes  forward  of  the  ears;  itii  called  the 
Scoop-Dish ;  is  very  starched,  and  has  met  with  an  embarrassment  of  i 
these  '  shoulder-hitters/  these  butchers,  these  unclaasical  gladiatonL  Ah  1  ' 
with  bullet-heads,  sharp  eyes,  broad  chests  —  see,  their  oollars  rise  up  like  the  f 
of  game-chickens;  they  are  the  fighting-cocks  which  give  OS  'the  sport'  0  nj 
dear  friend !  the  diiliculties  of  the  journalist  1  I  but  pick  up  my  pen  to  desigDate  ta 
idea,  and  see,  I  meet  a  Scoop-Dish  round  the  neck  of  a  Quaker!  What  atn)dty,MC— 
Ah !  yes ;  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be  transported ;  I  am  writing  Englisii.  I  aoooit 
that  Quaker  excessively  politely,  and  ask  him  why  be  sports  the  Sooop-Dish?  Abso- 
lutely he  is  so  good  he  is  dumb.  I  light  him  up  as  to  my  meaning;  he  oooqnehendi 
perfectly,  and  says  the  collars  were  of  his  brother  who  voyaged  to  Galifbmia.  'Ah  I 
my  dear  friend,'  says  I,  *  was  he  not  of  the  shoulder-hitters  ? '  Then  I  hsTS  more  itOI 
ezi)Ianations  to  make,  then  he  comprehends.  <  True,  brother  Juas  was  a  hard  boy/ 
he  responds.    Ah !  see,  am  I  not  right  again  ?    The  Sooop-IMsh  belongs  io  'the  sport.' 

'  Z})t  iiloII.-C)bcr.  —  In  old  times  the  Roll-Over  was  BTROK-ical— how  changed  at  thil 
date !  It  will  be  ironical  now  to  say  so  much  of  it ;  so  much  of  those  who  employ  it 
But  rest  tranquil ;  it  still  displays  the  human  nature  fai  more  than  those  beastly  bampa 
of  the  head,  which  show  nothinjr  but  hard  knocks  —  that  execrable  belief  of  bnmpa! 
Ah  !  so  well  might  one  read  this  great  country  and  its  grand,  fhrionsly  splen^d  Nstnie 
by  those  *  bumps/  those  mounds  in  the  valley  Ohio  I  The  poet,  he  wears  the  Boll- 
Over,  because  —ah  I  why?    I  ask  one  of  them,  a  great  one— I  hsTe  oonlldence  be  !■ 
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great,  he  is  so  much  dirtf— and  1m aiiBwwt:  'BoU-Orer  ooUan  fiiUow  beaatj^s  lina^ 
the  arch  I  If  you  would  wear  them  standiiig  up,  pfoeove  the  atnvbl'  He  Mgrs 
'starch'  is  the  argol,  I  mean  to  saj  'ahttig^'  for  moiiej.  For  this  roaion,  the  want  of 
starch,  all  great  poets  accustom  themselTea  to  the  BoU-Orerk  80^  I  see  I  make  dla- 
coveries.    I  am  encouraged :  I  shall  proceed. 

'€U  enf((.]9Ui)(.— There  is  jour  wealthjman,  the  banker;  his  ooIlarB  oome  op 
straight  under  his  ears,  shooting  in  adyanoe  like  a  pen*knifo  ezeeeeiTely  sharp;  thej 
recede  behind  till  thej  are  engulfed  in  the  black  era^at^  that  abyss  of  darknesa. 
They  are  always  scrupulously  white,  neal^  dean.  Ah  I  so  that  monster  of  a  YesuTini 
has  the  most  beautiful  iSame  of  fire  at  his  top,  but  who  comprehends  what  is  in  hit 
inwards,  his  interiors  ?  , 

*  C^e  sarlisftuz.  —  Then  those  marvellously  white»8traight»  preoiae  eoUars  of  the  iiiiii« 
isters.    Helos!    I  condemn  myself  to  write  English.    Let  us  pan  on. 

'  ei^e  3,ou{s  NapoUon.  —The  ribbon  of  paste-board  coUars  that  endrole  so  tightly  the 
necks  of  those  dear  little  oankhes  of  the  drawing-rooms,  the  foplings  I  For  them  ft 
turning  of  the  head  is  an  impossibility,  their  Toioe  is  choked  into  an  'aw-ftw; '  this 
sound  of  junior  jackasses  is  all  they  are  allowed  to  utter.  Let  us  leare  them  to  iiag 
execrably  their  own  music. 

*  C^t  S9«anti«I3oi9n.  —Well  then,  my  dear  friend,  you  haye  not  seen  them  ?  Ton  haw 
not  been  in  the  country  of  Sundajs,  those  diarming  days  when  the  son  shines,  and 
you  can  walk  out  without  soiling  your  boots,  and  the  small  birds  sing  on  the  pump- 
handles  ?  Gro,  then,  and  you  will  haTO  great  enjoyment  *-  to  get  baek  in  the  dty,  my 
faith  !  I  have  been  there  myself,  and  seen  these  tall,  serious,  very  much  stUKmed  diirt- 
collars,  and  they  were  round  the  brown  neeks  of  gieat^  strong,  sober  mm,  my  ftith  I 
Not  any  one  has  more  right  to  wear,  to  display  so  much  of  stiflhess»  for  reason  thai 
they  elevate  the  potato  that  causes  this  same  stardi.  Now,  yon  will  know  him  the 
next  time  you  meet  this  Up^md-Down  collar. 

*Zf)t  OIralt<{n'ttr'&nres.  — Hy  patience  suffers  when  I  disoonrse  of  this  snljeet  He 
has  no  enterprise ;  he  comes  at  first  out  of  the  drawer  in  the  mornings  and  he  ween 
an  air  of  ^nind  promise,  but  he  breaks  it  before  an  hour;  he  lUls  down  on  one  alde^ 
he  fulls  down  on  the  other,  he  looks  one  week  old  in  sixty  minutes.  He  has  no  stamen, 
no  starch !  '  My  friend/  said  I  one  time  to  one  who  accustomed  himsdf  to  this  speeiet 
of  collar, '  why  you  inrariably  hare  sudi  sickly  oollars  ? '  '  Oh  I  ah  I  I  noTer  though^ 
but,  oh !  ah !  the  washer-woman  does  it  I '  'My  flriend,'  said  I,  'Just  oonsoienoe !  How 
many  of  the  times  does  she  bring  to  you  soeh  oollars  ? '  'Always^'  said  he.  My  gn- 
cious !  what  stupidity.  Then  again^  what  use  to  complain?  My  ftisod  was  ft  Weak- 
in-thc-Knces  collar-man. 

'  Z^c  jL\ortt.Co\lat.~-In  effect  one  would  look  at  tfaeae  'Jockeys^'  tfaeee  people  of  the 
race  course  to  And  adorning  them  this  style.  Well,  no;  mostly  bftTO  I  noticed  them 
round  the  throats  of  serere,  quiet,  stupendmisly  deep  'eores ' — the  Preftseow.  Ah  I 
but  I  must  temper  this  assertion  by  the  spedfleatioa  of  the  kind  of  proftMon;  It  !■  to 
necessary  among  you  good  Americans,  where  talent  is  so  Tery  eommoB.  Pofitmt  t  mj 
iMirber  is  a  professor  with  grand  praotioe,  lots  of  elients.  To  reeommeoee!  this  eoOv 
belongs  to  college  professors,  men  of  the  languages^  ieiences^  mathematics^  and  Hi 
form  constantly  revives  a  memory  of  the  pom  arinorum,  for  lo  it  is  something  like  the 
liji^rc  of  the  upper  part  of  that  jackasqr  bridge.  It  sweeps  round  from  the  ba«dc  pari 
of  the  nape  of  the  throat,  till  it  ends  in  round  comers  Tery  forehead  of  tlie  ehin  onto* 
neath.  Of  a  Sunday  morning  it  is  as  a  general,  dean  and  mttflb  i^gfai  Alas!  on  ft 
Wednesday  following  he  looks  like  the  tail  of  a  rooster  on  ft  Tery  ndiiy  day.  I  foar 
;):reatl7  these  wise  men  clothe  their  heads  to  the  detriment  of  their  bodies;  eertdn  of 
their  ideas  arc  excessively  outrftgeout. 

'  Z^t  mfte.lBibskr.  -  In  Engknd  tbcy  wished  me  to  iiHks  pmhMe  of  ft  <Jol^  Bitfi 
tile,'  at  a  hatter's  where  I  entered  to  get  ft  tnrreOer-hai    I  iaqeiri  vliat  MOie  WM  \»» 
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stowed  on  a  very  soft  hat  I  wished  to  make  theyoyage  to  Ameriim  in?  And,  my  frith! 
the  hatter  colled  him  '  Wide-Awake  I '  Ah  1 1  purchased  him ;  if  he  only  had  a  handle, 
how  useful  he  would  be !  For  example :  a  collar  goes  with  this '  tile,'  aodUar  that  fins 
up  like  a  rocket,  that  flares  out  at  the  sides,  that  tolerates  firee  motion  of  the  heed,  that 
rises  out  of  a  flashj  neckerchief^  loosely  tied.  By  gracious  1  yon  will  eee  him  on  the 
race-course,  at  the  combat  of  rats,  the  fight  of  dogs ;  he  asoBta  at  thoee  Mpuang- 
matches :  ho  amuses  himself  mournfully  I 

*€lt  BesponsfiU. — I  cast  that  word  myself  and  yet  you  shall  know  it  when  yon  see 
it ;  and  you  cannot  help  seeing  it.  Ho  rises  up  round  the  head  of  the  good  man  like 
Mont  Blanc,  so  white,  so  straight  up,  so  groat  of  volume ;  he  keeps  the  flke  off  the  can 
in*8ummer;  ho  shelters  that  firm,  old  head  from  the  terrible  winter  wind.  He  eeema 
to  say :  I  run  away  from  the  rest  of  the  linen,  I  go  to  climb  up  to  the  eky.  Ahl  my 
(Hend,  you  may  confide  in  that  collar;  he  has  got  'the  dimes,'  he  enjoys  himeelf  ftvi- 
ously. 

*They  arc  not  all  named ;  I  know  of  a  hundred  still  more  oollars.  Before  I  was 
esled — but  the  memory  of  Paris  afflicts  me  to  tears — I  have  remembmnoe  of  a  ahirt- 
collar  magazine  in  Paris,  where  they  exposed  for  sale  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  dif- 
ferent patterns  I  My  faith  1  how  many  have  they  added  since  then  ?  A  kingdfmi,  a 
republic,  an  empire;  three  different  rules,  three  different  schoola  of  shiiiFCoUanl  The 
pen  of  the  journalist  backs  out  of  the  attempt  to  scratch  down  all  these  fiueies  for  the 
neck !  As  wo  part  off.  man  into  four  classes — the  nervous,  the  lulioos,  the  nnguine, 
and  the  lymphatic  -—  so  do  we  also  do  for  shirt-collars.  By  preference,  I  hate  lymphatic 
collars  without  starch,  but  I  adore  the  nervous  that  has  starch ;  I  tolexmte  the  sangoine, 
too,  that  has  even  excessively  much,  but  the  bilious — ah  I  take  him  away  I  I  eneonn- 
tered  a  Sioux  warrior  once,  when  I  was  up  in  the  Far  West ;  he  had,  on  my  honor,  a 
tremendous  sanguine  shirt-collar  on  his  neck,  of  grizzly  bear-claws,  and  his  aqoaw  had 
on  a  bilious  one  of  amber-beads.  Taste  has  so  many  legs,  and  nms  roond  in  sneh  an- 
gular customs  I  Show  me  a  shirt-collar,  and  you  may  bet  your  life  on  it  I  demonitnte 
the  wearer — his  character,  his  habits,  all  the  little  vagaries  of  his  disposition.  Ah! 
mafoi !  But  I  shall  look  over  a  Greek  dictionary,  find  out  a  jaw-cracking  wnd,  and 
set  up  myself,  Quatrbmeres  db  Serin,  for  a  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  CoDan^  and 
as  you  good  Americans  say :  'Go  him  I    Neck  or  nothing  — shorter  I" 

Vive  M.  De  Serin  I  -  -  -  '  Misfortunes  never  come  singly,'  flqrs  the  old 
proverb.  Our  friend  and  correspondent,  '  J.  0.  M.'8  loss  of '  RoBDtror-Iira- 
coLN,'  so  feelingly  described  in  a  late  number,  has  been  followed  by  that  of 
another  dear  and  cherished  little  favorite,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  followmg : 

'  DiAxn.  cold  and  lonely  i  —  thy  frigid  face  la  hatafal  1  * 

<  On  a  recent  occasion  in  your  pages  I  chronicled  the  sad  tidings  tonddng  the  death 
of  a  favorite  bird  of  mine,  Robbrt-of-Likcoln.  Since  Bob's  demiae,  grief  has  taken 
abode  in  the  heart  of '  Madame  Grisi,'  who  was  his  companion  in  toire9^  and  teadier  in 
song.  Sho  has,  like  the  ancient  Celts,  sung  the  wild  requiem  of  heart^srief  till  death, 
too,  has  winged  her  to  spirit  bird-land. 

'  What  the  *  Madame  Grisi  *  was  to  the  world  in  song ;  what  pleasure  she  gare  opem- 
efferyesccnt  sons  and  daughters  of  New- York ;  what  sweet  melody,  admiration  tke  cre- 
ated ;  such  also  was  this  *  Madame  Grisi  *  to  Iter  circle  of  admiring  hearen;  and  ahe  too 
hailed  from  the  sunny  South,  from  the  summer-perfumed  Canary  Islea,  when  ahe 
learned  her  soprano,  contralto,  alto,  and  trill  in  Nature's  school,  from  Natnre'alLiSTii. 
in  freedom. 

'At  an  early  age  she  arrived  and  became  'naturalized'  in  this  repnblio  ^7  a  lettled 
residence  of  seven  years  within  a  cage.  And  here  she  attempted  in  song '  Hail  Cofauh 
bia'  and  the  *  Star-spangled  Banner,'  but,  like  many  other  foreign  nngen,  1 
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too  hard,  and  foiled.  Some  years  since  she  received  the  name  of  Grisi,  which  we 
thought  yerj  significant  of  her  extraordinary  resemblance  to  that  wondrous  cantatrice 
of  modem  times.  The  general  characteristics  of  her  style  as  a  singer  were  those  of  great 
brilliancy  and  exquisite  purity.  She  had  a  matchless  gift  of  enchanting  and  moying 
the  heart  by  that  diyine  and  native  simplicity  which  could  only  be  reached  by  the  con- 
summation of  both  art  and  nature  itself.  She  was  exquisitely  formed,  and  quite 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  plumage.  At  times  she  might  betray  some  little  vanity  on 
that  account :  she  was,  however,  free  from  any  appearance  of  artistical  pride. 

*  Her  death  was  sudden  and  produced  by  grief,  aggravated  by  a  bronchial  affection : 
while  in  the  midst  of  a  sweet  role,  she  suddenly  fell  from  her  perch,  gave  up  her  song 
and  bird-spirit,  and  was  no  more  I  Many  of  your  literary  friends  knew  her  well,  and 
often  listened  with  delight  to  her  warblings :  among  these  none  heard  her  with  more 
attention  and  pleasure  than  Governor  Nichols,  who  sends  the  following  pleasing  tribute 
to  her  worth.  When  we  missed  her  from  the  place  she  so  long  had  occupied,  a  gloom 
fell  on  the  whole  household,  and  tears  were  plentiful.  Toung  and  all  were  grieved  for 
the  loss  of  one  so  beloved. 

*  With  sad  hearts,  my  children  buried  her  beneath  thelshade  of  the  altheas,  by  the 
side  of  her  friend  and  companion,  Robbrt-of-Lincoln. 


(Knpgonntm. 


ON  THE  VBBT  8UDDBH  DK0BA8B  OF  G.  O.  MOBGAK'B  MUSICAL  OAMABT, 

•'JBslisme   «Rt(«!.* 


'  Spirits  of  mnsio. 

Sainted  and  blest, 

Hall  your  sweet  Bister 

Gone  to  ber  rest  I 


*  "Withered  the  flower  — 

Mnslc  all  mute  t 

Empty  her  bower  — 

Bilent  her  lute  1 


*  Sweet  was  her  music, 
Poured  on  the  gale ; 
EalnbowB  less  lovely  - 
Scarcely  less  frail. 


'  Gay  was  her  vesper — 
]^w  the  son  shone ; 
Seek  her  at  morning — 
Lol  she  Is  gone! 


'  WUl  she  at  noon-day. 
Catch  up  her  straiiif 
Welcome  the  morrow? 
Never  again  1 


•  When  In  their  slumbers 

Loving  eyes  lay ; 

Angels  of  melody, 

Called  her  away. 

'Oak  Cottage,  AprU,  ISSe. 


*  There  were  the  shining  plomee. 

There  the  sweet  bill; 
There  was  the  little  throat, 
Voiceless  and  stmi 


*  Oall  for  the  matins 

Of  mom^s  early  glow: 

Call  for  the  vesper-song? 

Where  are  they  now  f 


•  Birds  of  the  wild-wood, 
On  the  spring's  verge. 

Sing  for  the  lost  one 
Anthem  and  dirge. 


♦  MoumfWly — triUlngly  - 

Softly  and  strong; 
Bapture  and  cadence, 
Echo  and  song. 


*  Harmony,  rhapsody, 

Melody  clear ; 
Gayety,  tenderness, 
Once  were  all  here ! 


*  Spirits  of  melody. 
Lovely  and  blest  1 
Welcome  the  songster 
Home  to  her  rest. 

Jakbs  W.  Niohoi.8.» 


What  is  the  Spring-time  without  Birds  ?  -  -  -  Wb  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  first  rehearsal-performance  of  the  new  opertk^^  The  Nbrth-JSiver^ 
or  the  First  Bun  of  Shad^^  at  Cedar-Hill  Cottage  the  oUier  eyening.  It  waa,  in 
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eyery  wmy, '  a  triamphf '  and  was  so  pronounced  by  erery  mnsical  Mfiii  ad 
amateur  present  It  seems  inyidioos  to  particularize,  where  the  ezodoa 
of  execution  was  so  general :  but  we  should  be  doing  iiyustice  to  oar  on 
impressions,  ^d  we  not  menticmy  with  especial  commendation,  the  'TVw- 
loni^Bano  Solfeggii^^  {S*fogato,  key  of  F  sharp,)  which  so  gn^hictllf  ^ 
picted  the  ^FirH  Run?  It  was  a  miracle  of  delicate  instromentaiion.  Ik 
Trombone,  in  tUs  instance,  performed  its  perfect  work.  It  was  not  mcnh 
a  f^kom  pretence  of  running  the  tube  down  the  throat  of  the  perfonner:  V 
did  it,  and  with  an  ease,  a  decision,  a  clearness,  *  and  so  to  speak,' a  ikfl!. 
which  'entranced  all  beholders.'  The  sounds  came  unencomba^d  from  tie 
yery  boots  of  the  operator :  and  as  the  parlors  were  small,  the  mouth  of  tk 
instrument  was  prqjected  through  a  lattice  upon  the  rerandah :  a  thoi#t 
of  the  artist,  which  we  are  not  aware  has  erer  before  been  carried  out  inar 
opera-house  in  this  metropolis.  It  might  well  be  imitated.  There  wis  la 
indistinctness,  a  distance^  if  we  may  make  use  of  that  expression,  a  bat  £f* 
solyingness,  as  it  were,  of  sound,  which  conveyed  the  true  8had4eeliiigto 
every  by-stander.  It  is  not  for  us  to  speak  of  a  solo  which  (although  indii' 
posed,  and  our  appearance  pronounced  '  imprudent '  by  our  physidan,)  it 
nevertheless  performed  upon  the  ^SwinetU-ii'Piston^*  in  the  last  scene,  de- 
scriptive of  the  ^Frying  of  the  First  Shad.*  Sudden  and  sparkling  effects. 
however,  v>ere  produced,  which  met  with  (to  make  use  of  perhaps  too  stroof 
commendatory  and  eulogistic  expressions  of  praise,  applause,  oommoiditica  , 
and  dapping,)  an  enlarged  and  extended  burst  of  enthusiasm.  We  mifft 
review  this  opera  in  our  next  -  -  -  Well  :  ^Phirri-Bus^tith,*  by  the  ftmoos 
<  DoESTiCKs,' '  leastways '  edited  by  him,  as  the  fashion  is  now-a-days ;  and  t 
very  amusing  volume,  whether  regarded  in  a  literarily-executive  or  pictoii- 
ally-illustrative  point  of  view,  lies  before  us.  DoxsncKS  himself  desoibtf 
the  work  as  'an  inconsistent,  impracticable,  irreconcilable,  paradoxical, 
trochaical  romance ;  with  a  couple  of  ridiculous  heroes,  whose  existence  l< 
undeniable,  and  whose  final  departure  was  unintentionallj'  tragic :  also  a 
batch  of  impossible  heroines,  created  for  this  occasion  only,  and  who  fre  od- 
ceremoniously  disposed  of.  The  characters  were  imagined  by  Dobstic^  bj 
whom  also  the  fiicts  were  invented,  and  the  principal  events  &bricated.'  The 
pictorial  sketches  are  many  of  them — and  their  name  is  legion — irresist- 
ibly diverting ;  coming  nothing  short  of  similar  drawings  which  once  gaTe 
such  fame  to  the  petite  processional  pictures  of  Punch  and  his  assembly,  or 
convention-al  limnings  in  the  same  kind.  These  are  ''by  John  HcLexan, 
who  holds  himself  personaUy  responsible  therefor.'  *The  Author^s  Apology ' 
is  a  little  '  out  of  the  common  run '  of  such  things.    It  is  as  foUi^ws : 

'  I  REFUSE  to  apolo^se. 

'  When  I  bcjran  this  work,  I  assumed  the  right  to  distort  facts,  to  mutilate  the  Rcords, 
to  belie  hi8tor>%  to  outrage  common-sense,  and  to  speak  as  I  should  please  about  *]1 
difi^itaries,  persons,  places,  and  erents,  without  the  slightest  regard  for  tnxth'or  probt- 

*1  have  done  it 

'  I  intended  to  compose  a  story  without  plot,  plan,  or  regard  for  the  roles  of  inammir. 

*  I  have  done  it.  * 

*  I  intended  to  write  a  poem  in  defiance  of  precedent,  of  prosodv,  and  of  the  Dublic 

*  I  have  done  it.  ^ 

*1  intended  to  unset  all  commonly-received  ideas  of  chronologr.  and  to  tnnspoie 
dates,  periods,  epochs  and  eras,  to  suit  mj  own  convenience. 
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'  I  have  done  it. 

*  I  intended  not  only  to  make  free  with  the  heathen  gods,  and  to  introduce  some  of 
them  into  our  modern  '  Best  Society/  but  also  to  invent  a  mythology  of  my  own,  and 
get  up  home-made  deities  to  suit  myself. 

*  I  have  done  it. 

*  I  intended  to  slaughter  the  American  Eagle,  cut  the  throat  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
annihilate  the  Yankee  nation,  and  break  things  generally ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  —  I 
have  done  it. 

'  If  you  are  discontented  with  the  story;  if  the  be^nning  does  not  suit  you;  if  the 
middle  is  not  to  your  taste;  if  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  catastrophe ;  if  you  do  n't 
like  my  disposition  of  the  characters  ;  if  you  find  fault  with  my  ima^native  fects ;  if 
you  thmk  the  poetry  is  n't  genuine ;  if,  in  fact,  you  are  dissatisned  with  the  perform* 
ance,  you  had  oetter  go  to  the  door-keeper  and  get  your  money  back,  for,  I  repeat  it,  I 
refuse  to  apologise. 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? ' 

Under  the  caption  of  *  0  my  Uncle  I '  from  *  Hamlet,'  the  author  is  intro- 
duced to  the  stage :  *  Non-committal  applause  by  the  curious  reader,  who 
do  n^t  know  what  to  expect  Enter,  to  slow  music,  the  author,  sober  and 
seedy.  In  the  distance  are  seen  the  nine  muses,  smoking  short  pipes  and 
eating  pea-nuts.  They  encourage  the  bashful  poet : '  but  he  has  very  liUle  to 
say,  and  nothing  transpires  concerning  Mniy  when  out-speaks  Mr.  Doksticks  : 


*  Should  you  ask  me  where  1  found  it  ? 
Found  this  song,  perhaps  so  stupid, 
Found  this  most  abusive  epic  ? 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you 
That '  I  found  it  at  my  Uncle's,' 
'  Number  one,  arounlQ  the  corner,' 
In  a  paper,  in  a  pocket, 
In  a  coat,  within  a  bundle. 
Tied  up,  ticketed,  and  labelled, 
Labelled  by  my  careful  *  Uncle  ; ' 
Placed  within  a  cozy  recess, 
On  a  shelf  behind  a  curtain. 
Jlere  I  found  this  frantic  poem ; 
And  *  my  Uncle,*  kind  old  *  Uncle,' 
Told  me  that  the  hard-up  author. 
One  day  borrowed  two-and-sixpence 
On  this  coat,  and  on  this  bundle. 
Months  had  flown,  and  still  the  author 
Had  n't  yet  redeemed  his  pledges, 
Had  n't  paid  the  two-and-sixpence. 
So  *  my  Uncle,'  dear  old  *  Uncle,' 
Kind,  accommodating  *  Uncle/ 
Sold  to  me  this  precious  bundle. 
And  this  poem  lay  within  it 

'  This  is  where  I  got  this  epic. 
Epic  pawned  for  two-and-sixpence. 
But,  where  is  the  hard-up  author  ? 
Whether  writing,  whether  starving, 
AVhether  dead,  or  in  the  almshouse, 
I  do  n't  care  —  nor  does  the  public. 

*  If,  still  further,  you  should  ask  me, 
'  Who  is  this  dear  noble  *  Uncle; ' 
Tell  us  of  this  kind  old  *  Uncle ; '  * 

I  should  answer  your  inquiries 
Strai/T^htway,  in  such  words  as  follow: 
'  In  the  Bowery  and  in  Broome  street. 
Neighbor  to  the  fragrant  gin-shop ; 
In  a  dark  and  lonesome  cellar. 
Dwells  the  Hebrew  —  dwells  *  my  Uncle.' 
You  can  tell  his  habitation 
By  the  golden  balls  before  it. 

*  Here  '  my  Uncle,'  kind  old  *  Uncle,* 
Dear,  disinterested  *  Uncle,* 


Sits  and  sings  his  '  song  of  sixpence.' 
*  Sixpence  here  for  every  farthing, 
Every  farthing  that  I  lend  you 
You  shall  soon  return  me  sixpence ; 
And,  that  by  the  risk  I  lose  not, 
Ere  I  lend  vou  dimes  or  dollars. 
You  shall  leave  a  hundred  values 
Of  the  money  which  you  borrow ; 
Which,  if  you  do  n't  pay  my  sixpence, 
Shall  be  forfeit  then  for  ever. 
Sixpence  here  for  every  farthing, 
Evenr  farthing  pays  me  sixpence.' 

*  Here  the  pamters  bring  their  pictures. 
Precious,  beautiful  creations ; 

Bring  them  to  my  kind  old  *  Uncle.* 
He  to  cherish  native  talent, 
And  encourage  home-bred  genius, 
Gives  the  artist,  on  his  pictures, 
Half  the  first  cost  of  the  canvas. 
And  the  author  takes  his  poem. 
Which  has  cost  him  montns  of  labor ; 
On  which  he  has  poured  his  life  out — 
Takes  it  to  my  kind  old  *  Uncle,* 
Who,  to  cherish  native  talent. 
Gives  him  what  the  ink  has  cost  him, 
What  the  ink  with  which  he  wrote  it. 

'  But  the  poet  and  the  painter 
Are  Americans,  and  natives 
Of  the  land  which  leaves  them  beggars. 
That 's  the  reason  why  they  're  starving  — 
WTiy  they  need  *  my  Uncle  s  *  sixpence. 
This  is  how  this  naughty  poem 
Once  was  'iup  a  spout'  inJBroome-street: 
This  is  all  about '  my  Uncle.* 
Oood-by,  '  Uncle:'  go  to  thunder.* 

*  Ye  who  love  to  scold  your  neighbors. 
Love  to  magnify  their  foflies. 

Love  to  swell  tneir  faults  and  errors. 
Love  to  laugh  at  other's  dulness. 
Making^  sport  of  other's  failings  — 
Buy  this  modem  Yankee  fable : 
Buy  this  song  that 's  by  no  autnor. 
*'Ye,  who  wve  to  laugh  at  nonsense 
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Lore  the  stUted  lines  of  burleeqae, 
Wftot  to  read  a  song  historic^ 
Want  to  read  a  song  prophetio. 
Want  to  read  a  mixed-op  niarj 
Full  of  facts  and  real  transactions, 
Which  you  know  are  true  and  life-like  — 
Also  full  of  lies  and  fictions. 
Full  of  characters  of  hncy, 
And  imaginarj  people. 
Bnj  thishome-made  Yankee  fable ; 
BuTthts  song  that's  bj  no  author. 
HTe  who  want  to  see  policemen, 
Roman  heroes,  modem  Bloomers, 
Heathen  gods  of  every  gender. 
News-bojs,  generals,  apple-peddlers. 
Modem  ghosts  of  ancient  worthies. 
Editors,  and  Ck>ngre8s  members. 
With  their  bowic^ires  and  horse-whips. 
Saints  and  scoundrels,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
Honest  men  of  ancient  &ble. 
With  historic  modem  villains, 
Jumbled  up  in  dire  confusion, 
Dove-tailea  in,  at  once  regardless 
Of  all  place  or  date  or  country ; 


Making  sach  a  corioua  legend 
As  the  world  has  nerer  read  of; 


Headless.  taiUess,  soulless.  senaekM, 
Even  aathoriess  and  foundling  — 
Buy  this  modem  Yankee  &ble : 
Buythia  Bong  that 's  bj  no  antlior. 

*Ye,  who  sometimes  in  your rambla 
Through  the  allejs  of  the  city. 
Where  the  smell  of  gas  escaping, 
And  the  odors  of  the  gutters. 
And  the  perfume  of  the  garbage. 
And  the  fragrance  of  the  mud-caiis 
7>r>  n7  remind  jou  of  the  country. 


Or  the  redolence  of  i«^»«»  . 
Pause  by  some  ne^ected  book-stall. 
For  awhile  to  muse  and  ponder 
On  the  second-hand  ooUection : 
If  you  find  amonff  the  rolumes, 
Disregarded,  shabbj  Tolumes, 
One  which  answers  to  our  title, 
Buy  it  here  and  read  hereafter — 
Buy  this  modem  Yankee  fiible : 
Buy  this  song^  that 's  bj  no  sntfaor.' 


We  dose  (because  we  are  obliged  to)  with  *A  Single-Handed  GmMtf 
Brag^  which  has  one  feature,  common  perhi^  to  rather  too  large  a  per 
tion  of  the  Tolume,  a  dash  of  satire  which,  rightly  taken,  will  be  found  pun- 
gent enough : 


'  Long  he  toUed,  with  Peace  to  help  him. 
In  the  dim  and  smoky  work-shops. 
Oft  he  viewed  his  rast  dominion  ; 
Striring  for  its  best  improTemcnt, 
Haring  dotted  all  his  country, 
Full  of  thriying  towns  and  cities, 
He  determinea  he  would  bind  them 
Firm,  with  iron  bands,  together; 
Iron  roads  for  iron  horses. 
Iron  bridges  for  his  lightning 
Which  should  run  on  errands  for  him. 
Ue  commenced  his  rail-road  building  — 
BuUding  monstrous  locomotives ; 
Through  his  land,  in  all  directions, 
Telegraphs  and  railroads  made  be. 
Leaving,  in  each  distant  comer. 
Some  memento  of  the  lessons 
And  the  wisdom  Peace  had  taught  him. 
<  In  the  cities.  Lathes  and  Foundries, 
In  the  villages,  great  Factories, 

Let  us  say,  before  we  leave  this  volume,  that  clever  as  it  is  in  portions,  we 
hope  it  may  tempt  nobody  else  to  write  any  more  imitations  in  the  measure 
and  manner  of  Longfellow's  ^HvoMaiha.^  The  truth  is,  the  whole  thing  has 
been  wofully  over-done :  the  attempts  have  multiplied  ad  na,%utam.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  are  in  our  poetical  port-folio  at  this  moment;  but ' Joek 
Phocnix'  and  Ite.  Sioournet  have  entirely  '  satisfied  the  sentiment,*  so  ftr 
as  our  pages  are  concerned.  Plu-bi-bus^ah's  portrait  (a  'great  head!*) 
fronts  the  title-page  to  the  quaintly-designed  and  excellently-printed  typo- 
graphy. LivERMORB  AMD  RuDD,  a  ucw  and  very  enterprising  firm,  at  Num- 
ber 810  Broadway,  are  the  publishers.  -  -  -  *  Wat  down  in  the  pine-forests 
of  Michigan,'  writes  friendly  '  Squib,'  *  they  had  a  donation-party  some  four 


And  the  Press  in  erery  hamlet 
By  the  streams,  left  spiteful  Sawmilli, 
By  the  roads,  the  Forge  and  Anvil, 
In  the  field,  the  Plocu^  and  Reaper, 
By  the  sea-shore.  Ships  and  Steamboats; 
Wharves  and  Docks  and  sheltering  Htf- 

bors; 
Sending  off  hnge  fleets  of  shipping, 
Far  away  to  every  conntry. 
Far  across  the  conquered  ocean. 
Carrying  to  the  world  his  boasting. 
This,  his  vegetable  bragging. 
Which  he  o  er  and  o*er  repeated, 
Ofl,  himself^  his  words  encoring. 
Chuckling  to  himself  with  pleasure, 
lisughing  with  such  vigorous  pleasure, 
That  he  often  tore  his  breeches. 
But  of  ihiB  he  never  wearied. 
Wearied  of  this  cUssic  sentence : 
PlurH^M-iah  is  some  pumpkins  !  * 
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weeks  since ;  and  by  way  of  inducement  for  *  Young  America'  to  *  patronize 
them,'  notice  was  given  that  there  would  be  a  hall^  the  proceeds  to  be  applied 
toward  the  *  support  of  the  Gospel'  After  tea  the  *  elect,'  accompanied  by 
the  worthy  minister,  betook  themselves  to  another  house ;  while  the  fiddles, 
having  been  tuned  up  to  *  muley-saw '  pitch,  led  the  young  folks  a  merry 
dance,  which  continued  until  the  female  portion  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  *  tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer ; '  whereat,  beds  being  scarce,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  evening  rather  smaller  than  was  anticipated,  a  number  of 
the  *  masculines  *  wound  up  by  playing  j)o1c€r  until  breakfast-time ;  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  applied,  after  deducting  '  current  expenses '  (principally  consist- 
ing of  whiskey  and  dough-nuts)  to  *  benefit  of  clergy.'  0  tempora  1  0  Moses  ! ' 
So  say  we^  if  the  story  be  veritable,  as  *  Squib  *  assures  it  w,  in  every  particu- 
lar. A  bad  precedent,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  not  again  be  followed 
any  where  else^  *  'way  down  in  the  forests  of  Michigan.'  Such  things  *  can- 
not come  to  good.'  -  -  -  How  forcibly  comes  to  us  an  impression 
of  the  scene  on  board  the  *  Northerner^  on  Lake  Huron,  in  her  collision  at 
night  with  the  ^Forest-Queen/^  Such  a  scene  might  have  happened  one 
(lark  night  on  the  Huron,  (in  the  neighborjiood  of  Thunder-Bay,)  to  the  old 
Flendrich  Hudson,  but  for  the  watchful  care  of  *  Capt.  D.  Howe,  Commander,' 
now  deceased.  Through  the  thick  darkness,  and  amidst  the  rush  of  the 
-hip  and  the  roar  of  the  waters,  the  Captain,  as  we  were  standing  convers- 
ing together,  suddenly  started  aside,  ejaculating,  *  What 's  that?  '  *  Amos!  ' 
lie  said  to  the  pilot,  *  How  does  she  head?'  *  No'th-east-be-No'th,  half- 
Xo'tb  !  '  *Give  her  a  p'int  west/  *  Ay,  ay.  Sir!  '  *  Handsomely.'  *  Hand- 
somely, Sir  I '  And  the  words  were  barely  out  of  his  mouth,  before  a  huge 
steamer,  lights  flashing  in  the  long  cabin,  and  red  lights  burning  aloft,  swept 
l)y  us  so  near  that  we  might  almost  have  jumped  on  board '  We  have  often 
thought  what  a  narrow  escape  was  that  from  a  grave  in  the  deep,  cold,  blue 
waters  of  the  Huron !  -  -  -  In  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  Black- 
wood, entitled  *  Scots  Abroad,^  the  writer  speaks  of  *  our  friend  Dempstek, 
author  of  the  *  Eistoria  Literaria.^ '    Burns  also  has 

*  Dempster,  a  true-blue  Scot,  I'se  warrant : ' 

But  give  us  *  our  friend  Dempster,'  the  charming  vocalist,  who  has  lately 
l)een  winning  new  laurels  and  crowded  houses,  at  his  concerts,  with  songs 
and  ballads,  new  and  old.  It  was  well  said  of  him,  in  a  Washington  jour- 
nal :  '  Dempster  is  here !  plain,  honest,  direct  Dempster  :  with  his  open  face 
and  beaming  eyes,  that  have  a  heart  back  of  each  of  them  ;  with  that  inimi- 
table enunciation  and  clear,  silver  voice,  through  which  he  sends  a  sentiment 
to  your  heart  as  directly  and  unerringly  as  a  ball  from  a  Minie  rifle.'  An- 
other editor,  elsewhere,  remarks,  with  equal  truth,  that  *  Mr.  Dempster's  bal- 
lads do  not  excite  stunning  admiration,  or  pique  our  musical  appreciation, 
or  set  us  to  criticising.  But  they  go  straight  to  the  sweetest,  quietest,  ho- 
liest places  of  the  heart ;  and  the  singer's  triumph  is  evidenced  by  the  swell- 
ing bosoms  and  the  sufl'used  eyes  of  his  auditors.  He  makes  us  think  of 
dear  homes  away  by  the  lake-side,  or  in  the  green  valley ;  of  absent  sisters 
and  sainted  mothers,  and  of  that  *  nearer  one  still  and  dearer  one.'  He  wakes 
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up  with  fresh,  tender,  rcctifjiDg  life,  those  best  feelings  of  our  nature  whkL 
business  and  the  harsh  contacts  of  the  outer  life  are  so  apt  to  detdo. 
Dkmp:$ter  is  a  moral  benefactor.  The  beauty  of  his  art  is  the  twin  sister  of 
religion.  It  is  the  music  of  love,  and  of  the  heart :  masic  for  prtrer,  kt 
our  friend^  and  for  our  children.'  -  -  -  Our  friend  Davenport,  theieicr, 
(and  an  actor  of  great  power  and  grace  he  is,  too,  who  throws  into  his  persx- 
ations  that  naturalness  and  abandon  which  makes  him  seem  the  characttr  he 
tUpicts,)  sends  us  a  couple  of  poetry -bills  by  a  'spoon*  who  called  hiinsel:' 
'Adolpu,'  some  years  ago  in  Philadelphia — a  kind  of  literary  Shales,  whoa 
the  wags  of  the  theatre  made  great  sport  oC  He  wanted  to  produce  a  piij 
of  his  own,  but  there  was  one  objectionable  stage-scene  in  it,  it  was  thought' 
A  fair  specimen  of  his  verse  is  afforded  in  his  '  Song  on  a  Paper  KiU'.  i£ 
«vhich  we  honor  his  choice  of  subject ;  for  a  boy^s  kite  was  alwavs  oar  ^ft 
<ialiti^  and  we  suppose  always  will  be : 

'  I  DO  admire  a  paper  kite 

As  I  do  a  ludr : 
It  irt  to  me  a  pluuning  sif^lit. 
When  she  flics  so  sweetly : 

*  The  sweet  bobs  of  a  paper  kite, 

Often  {T^ve  ine  pleasure  : 
It  is  a  b^utiful  Ki^iht, 
For  the  boys  to  cDdurc. 

'  A  kite  may  lipht  ii]>on  a  house. 
Chance  set  fast  U)  a  tree  : 
The  boy  then  trys  his  best  and  miirli  r. 
And  gains  sweet  hberty. 

*  He  *8  pleased  to  find  bis  kite  not  torn, 
,  And  tikes  another  run  ! 

The  thread  is  drawn,  his  kite  flies  on, 
Ueji^ne!  consternation.' 

The  lines  ^To  Amanda  H '  arc  not  without  style,  certainly;  but  we 

think  in  force  and  rhythm  the  lines  above  quoted  will  generally  be  considered 
as  bearing  away  the  palm : 

'  Oh  !  that  smile  upon  thv  rosy  check. 

Seemed  to  me  »<»  fair! 
Dear  pirl,  like  thy  graceful  form,  so  neat, 
I  *d  share  my  kisses  there. 

•  In  Germantown  town.*hip  is  thy  home : 
'Tia  a  ji^tMid  neighborhood  : 
Xear  a  well  of  wntor,  «•»  well  known. 
With  thee  I  one  day  stiXKl. 

'  It  was  here  I  shar'd  a  fresh  desire. 

Near  thy  home,  rejnicinjr: 

The  fflass  of  water  1  did  admire, 

I  drank  all  that  was  in  it.' 

'  How  hard  it  is  to  write  good  ! '  -  -  -  The  following  IlluMtrated  EpU*iph 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  an  old  and  cordial  friend.  It  was  copied,  he  states, 
from  a  tomb-stone  near  Williamsport,  (Penn.)  Wo  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  it.    No  one  can  look  upon  that  picture,  without  being  conTinced 
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that  such  a  kick  from  such  an  animal  mmt  have  proved  fiitaL  There  k  8(nn 
tautology  in  the  epitaph,  hut  the  fiicts  are  interesting:  for  example,  the  dr- 
cumstance  of  the  deceased  hoy^s  being  ^friendly  to  his  father  and  his  mother.* 
The  expression  is  strong,  certainly ;  but  tomb-stones  justify  a  little  extrava- 
gance of  language : 


SACBBD  TO  THS  MKMOBT  OF 

HENRT  HARRIS, 

Born  June  27th,  1821.  of  Hbnrt  Habru 
and  Janb  his  wife. 
Died  on  the  4th  of  VL^j,  1837,  by  t)^  kick  of  a  colt 
in  hia  bowels.         ^  v,,^^ 
Peaceable  and  quiet,  a  friend  to"^**^ 
his  Father  and  Mother,  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  went 
to  the  world  where  horses 
do  n't  kick,  where  sorrows  and  weeping 
is  no  more. 

Tatlob  ahd  Souok. 

Taylor  and  Shuck  aculpHtf  •  -  -  The  following  specfanen  of  the  *Ek 
quence  of  the  Bar,''  in  a  not-distant  Western  State,  was  actually  delivered, 
as  we  know  from  a  correspondent,  as  here  reported  in  his  notes.  The  case 
was  the  trial  of  a  person  on  a  writ  odnquirendo  lunatieo.  Which  side  the 
*  learned '  and  eloquent  advocate  was  on,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain 
from  his  speech :  '  The  counsel  on  the  other  side,  Sir,  misapprehends  the 
principle  involved  in  this  important  case.  Law,  Sir,  is  very  simple,  if  we 
understand  its  elementary  principles.  The  principle  of  this  case,  Sir,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  horn-books  of  the  profession.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  Sir,  a 
volume  of  Blackstone,  Sir,  the  great  author  of  the  English  law :  yeSi  Sbr«  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  Sir,  that  glorious  magnua  charttiSy  the  foundation  and  bul- 
wark of  English  liberty,  which  was  wrung  by  the  illustrious  King  John, 
suwoard  in  hand,  from  the  bloody  Barons  on  the  banks  of  the  pleasant  Bon- 
nymede,  on  that  momentuous  occasion  I  But,  Sir,  I  did  not  intend  to  make 
a  speech.  Sir,  and  as  I  have  not  examined  the  question,  Sir,  I  submit  it. to 
the  Court  with  these  few  ahd  incongruvial  remarks.'  ...  Mb.  Wbw- 
oleworth  (having  just  condaded  his  breakfiuat)  breaks  open  a  Dftwly^arrived 
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letter,  and  reads :  *  I  hope,  my  dear  boy,  you  have  n*t  eaten  any  of  the  egp 
my  wife  sent  your*n,  as  by  some  unlucky  mistake  they  prore  to  hire  been 
makes'  eggs  which  Giiari.et  found  in  the  barn  I '     Mr.  Wrigglevtortb  «is 
•  not  strong  man  to  be  angry — he  was  b-x-c-V  /  '  !  -  -  TTe  are  sorry  thit  we 
have  not  the  conchision  of  our  esteemed  correspondent's  letter  from  Xiinn 
Falls,  begun  in  our  May  number.  As  the  season  is  at  hand  when  pleasure  tn- 
▼ellcrs  will  begin  to  move,  wp  would  say  to  those  who  are  thinkirg  which 
way  they  will  go,  by  no  means  omit  Niagara,  and  if  possible  stay  a  while  at 
the  ^foNTEAGLE  HousE,  at  the  Rail-way  Suspension  Bridge ;  itself  one  of  thf 
greatest  works  of  man,  spanning  and  commanding  one  of  the  most  subHme 
works  of  God.    The  Monteagle  is  kept  —  and  who  can  doubt  that  it  wul 
be  v:ell  kept?  — by  our  old  friend  Georob  "W.  Yeset,  late  of  the  *  AtlinuV 
Newport,  and  the  *  Pavilion,'  Rockaway,  and  Mare  H.  TFooster,  fonnerlr 
of  our  *  Howard  Hotel.'    After  sojourning  in  this  locality  a  week  or  more,  if 
your  time  will  permit,  go  down  Lake  Ontario  in  one  of  those  beaatifnl 
steamers,  and  down  the  St  Lawrence    through  the   Thousand  Islands,  aod 
over^the  Rapids :  stop  a  day  or  two  at  Colman's  in  Montreal ;  then  take  a 
boat  again  to  Quebec,  where  you  can  spend  two  or  three  days  andenjoj  i 
new  pleasure  every  hour.  Then  go  on  board  the  boat  for  the  Saguenaj  with 
Captain  Simard,  who  will  take  you  to  where  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  be 
comes  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  and  then  up  that  silent,  grand,  and  solitary  stream, 
whose  banks  will  fill  you  with  amazement  and  delight :  then  you  may  say 
you  have  seen  the  ne  plus  i-ltra  of  travel  in  that  direction.     If  you  will 
tlien  return  by  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  stopping  at  either  of 
rho  two  good  houses  of  our  fricnda  Siierkill  and  Gale,  you  will  have  made 
a  tour  that  will  be  a  '  memory  of  delight'  to  you  while  life  shall  last 


'  Stoop  down  mr  thoughts  that  used  to  rise : 

Converse  awhile  wiih  Death: 

Think  how  a  ga^pinj;  mortal  lies. 

And  pants  away  his  breath/ 

We  thought  of  these  (at  that  moment  awe-full)  lines,  when  on  the  eveninf 
of  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  March,  we  saw  Mr.  James  II.  Bennoch,  at  his 
residence  in  Piermont,  draw  his  last  breath.  Almost  day  after  day,  we  be- 
held his  manly  form  and  once  beaming  eye  fading  away  before  the  insidious 
approaches  of  that  *  Stern  "Warrior/  to  whom  every  human  being  must  at 
last  surrender.  Mr.  Bennocii  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  f«7/,  and 
wannly  esteemed  by  all  who  had  only  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  His 
urbanity  of  manner,  springing  from  a  natural  kindness  of  heart,  made  him 
many  friends.  *  As  a  husband  and  father,'  says  one  who  knew  him  well,  'be 
was  always  tender,  indulgent,  and  kind ;  as  a  friend  he  was  true,  faithful,  and 
sincere.  Cut  down  by  the  Destroyer  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  manhood,  bis 
memory  will  long  remain  fresh  and  green  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  delighted 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  friendship.'  Mr.  Bennocd  was  a  near  relative  of  Mr. 
Francis  Bennoch,  of  London,  the  constant  and  generous  friend  of  Miss  Mit- 
FORD,  to  the  day  of  her  death ;  a  man  of  fine  literary  tastes ;  and  moreover  a 
poet  of  no  mean  order.    *  Jaxes'  sleeps  with  his  little  boy,  in  the  plat  he  so 
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loved  to  ornament  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  *  Bockknd  Cemetery :  *  and 
with  him,  as  with  the  child/ it  is  welll  '  -  -  -  *SiCBiTABYlfABq7,'(Baida 
certain  Member  of  Congress  who  »JmU  be  nameless,  to  a  certain  corre^Kmdenl 
of  ours  who  ia  nameless,)  ^  is  not  onlj  a  distingaisked  statesman,  but  he  lorea 
humor,  and  is  himself  a  wag  of  the  first  water.  I  bad  occasion  to  prefer  a 
request  to  him  for  the  appointment  of  a  learned  gentleman  in  some  home  or 
foreign  ofiQce  in  his  department.  One  after  another  the  gentleman's  creden- 
tials were  opened :  one  setting  forth  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  another  of 
Greek,  a  third  of  Latin,  and  so  on,  as  letter  after  letter  was  examined,  down 
to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  modem  languages.  *  A  most  extra-^r-dinaiy 
man  1 '  said  the  Secretary,  looking  up  from  under  his  great  shaggy,  beetling 
eye-brows,  and  shoving  up  his  spectacles  upon  his  high,  broad  forehead : 
*  Why,  Sir,  that  man  must  Tiave  graduated  at  t?ie  Tower  qf  Babel/  * '  That 
was  an  old  linguist!  -  -  -  Wb  recollect  being  asked,  on  one  occa- 
sion, several  months  ago,  the  following  question :  *  I  see  in  your  last  number 
a  notice  of  *  y.  Dodge's  Anti-choJcing  Arch  Vahe  Fump-Boxei:  Do  you 
consider  this  a  literary  subject?  *  To  which'query,  knowing  how  long  and 
with  how  much  patience  this  great  and  simple  improvement  had  been 
wrought  out,  we  replied :  *  It  may  not  be  literary,  but  it  is  humane,^  And 
now  wc  sec  that  it  is  so.  Captains  of  the  first  ships  that  go  out  of  our  port 
testify  to  their  perfect  working :  delivering,  at  all  times,  even  in  the  most 
fearful  gales,  grain,  chips,  coal,  dirt,  eta,  that  would  have  choked  any  ordi- 
nary pump.  Captains  of  our  best  ^ips,  on  voyages  firom  New-Tork  to  Cali- 
fernia,  Callao,  Liverpool,  Calcutta,  etc.,  and  back,  attest  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  preeminent  superiority  of  these  pump-boxes.  The  New-T<»rk 
Board  of  Underwriters,  by  a  tmaninunts  resolution,  express  the  same  op  in 
ion.  *  The  pumps  gave  out,'  will  be  heard  no  mor^  in  accounts  of  marine 
disasters,  in  any  vessel  in  which  N.  Dodob*s  very  powerfbl  ^  AnH-ehcking 
Arch  Valves^  are  employed.  -  -  -  «You  asked  recently,'  says  an 
Orange  county  correspondent,  *  whether,  after  all.  Law  wasn't  an  eaaet 
science  ?  ^  In  order  to  show  you  that  you  are  qoite  right,  I  vouch  for  the 
following :  Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  vagabond  Indian  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  to  await  his  trial  for  the  murder' of  one  of  his  oompaniooi. 
Uis  case  was  brought  up  in  the  United  States  District  Conrt  at  Detroit,  and 
on  the  trial  it  was  proved  most  distinctly,  that  the  prisoner  was  gniltj  ;  hot 
it  was  deemed  doubtful  whether  the  murder  was  conunitted  within  or  omt 
the  ))order  of  the  Reservation  :  whereupon  the  qoestion  arose :  '  Wlildb 
power  had  a  right  to  try  the  prisoner  ?  —  the  State,  <»r  the  United  Stales 
Court  ? '  As  the  matter  could  not  be  satisfiustorily  determined,  rather  than 
try  him  in  the  wrong  courts  they  liberated  liim :  and  for  aag^ht  I  know  to  tha 
contrary,  ho  is  still  free  1  *  .  .  -  What  a  rich  harvest  of  goodneis  and 
worth  has  been  gathered  from  our  midst  into  the  gamer  of  Dxath  sinoe  ov 
last  number  was  issued  I  Josspq  McKben  and  Joseph  Oubtis,  kindred  in 
their  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  education,  sleep  in  their  honored  graves. 
The  tongue  of  the  eloquent  Ogdeh  Hoffman  is  mute,  and  the  eye  wiiOBa 
glance  could  light  up  an  assembly  as  by  a  flash,  is  dimmed  for  ever,  ^ad 
Robert  Kelly,  the  fine  schohtf,  the  aooompliihed  fWtkBHWi  tts  liMliTClwt 
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public  benefactor  —  ^  too  is  no  more.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  named,  we  knew  well.  Who  that  heard  it  can  forget  the  eulogy 
which  Mr.  Kelly  pronounced  before  the  *  Century '  upon  the  late  Daniel 
Seymouu  ?  They  were  kindred  spirits  in  life ;  and  now  •  in  death  they  are 
not  divided.*  Ah  I  reader :  *  Death  is  continually  walking  the  rounds  of  a 
great  city,  and  sooner  or  later,  stops  at  every  man^s  door  I '  Is  it  not  wise 
often  to  *  think  on  these  things  ? '  -  -  -  We  have  received  another  admirable 

*  Letter  from  the  Lake  Shore^^  from  our  charming  correspondent,  'J.  K.  L,' 
which  was  only  just  a  little  too  late  for  our  present  number.  It  will  appear 
in  our  next  Apropos  of  this  gifted  and  accomplished  lady :  we  desire  to  ciU 
the  attention  of  such  of  our  town-readers  as  may  drop  in  to  see  us  at  our 
publication-office,  Appleton^s  Building,  to  step  up-stairs,  *  first  floor  firom  the 
roof/  to  Mr.  Jerome  Thompson's  studio,  and  examine  an  exquisite  female 
head,  which  he  has  just  completed.  It  is  most  gracefully-disposed,  and  the 
coloring  is  in  Mr.  Thompson's  very  best  manner.  A  little  low-crowned, 
jaunty,  *love-of-a'  gipsy  straw-hat,  from  which  flaunts  a  light  waving 
plume,  transparently  shades  the  fair  forehead,  arched  brows,  and  deep,  dark- 
blue  (by  our  Lady,  they  might  be  hazel  1)  eyes,  leaving  the  correspoodingly- 
beautiful  features  below  bathed  in  a  subdued  and  pleasant  light  It  is  a  pic- 
ture which,  even  as  a  fancy-sketch,  would  delight  a  Paris  print pablisber. 
We  have  not  said  of  whom  it  was  a  portrait,  observe,  for  that  might  be  a 
liberty ;  but  we  may  say,  that  the  picture  is  not  less  free  and  graceful  than 
the  writings  of  its  fair  subject  ^Noio  do  you  know  ? '  We  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  D' Avignon,  the  accomplished  artist  upon  stone,  as  a 
most  attractive  picture  to  be  added  to  his  popular  lithographs.  He  coukl 
not  possibly  do  a  better  thing.  -  -  -  We  find  nothing  to  laugh  at  in 
the  lines  appended  to  a  newspaper  obituary  notice  of  a  little  boy,  sent  us 
from  Princeton,  New- Jersey.  The  few  errors  of  spelling  are  trivial ;  but  the 
sad  thought  of  the  father,  that  he  should  *hcar  no  more  upon  the  stairs*  the 
*tiny  feec'  of  his  little  boy,  nor  the  gentle  rap  of  his  small  hand  upon  the 
door,  is  not  a  subject  (we  submit)  to  be  made  sport  of.  We  have  said  aa 
much  once  or  twice  heretofore.  -  -  -  A  year  or  so  ago,  while  the 
Olean  Air-line,  Widc-gangc  Rail-ro^d,  was  in  contemplation,  an  old  Dutch 
farmer,  residing  near  Galleon,  Ohio,  visited  Bucyrus,  and  driving  up  to  the 
hotel  where  he  usually  got  his  *  beverages'  when  in  town,  he  was  saluted 
by  the  hotel-keeper  with :  *  Good  morning,  neighbor :  what's  the  news  f  * 
'  Oh  I  goot  newsh,  goot  newsh  for  Galleon  yet  1 '  said  the  old  Dutchman. 
*Ah?  —  what  wit?'  asked  Boniface.     *OhI'  replied  the  old  *Deit8cher,' 

*  we  're  a-goin'  to  hav  der  Julyaun  Rail-rodt,  Air-tight  line,  mit  a  six  foot 

gouge !  *    Is  the  size  of  that  gouge  out  of  character  for  rail-roads  generally?  • 

Not  for  some  of  them  it  is  n't,  at  any  rate.     -    -    -    *  Do  you  know,'  writes 

Mcister  Kaul,  *  who  vrrote  that  wild  and  wondrous  *  SoTia  of  the  Cholera,* 

beginning : 

'BaKATOLEss  Ibe  course  of  the  Pale  White  Uorae, 
Bearing  the  ghatjlly  funii,'  etc  ?  * 

We  do  not ;  yet  we  remember  well  the  stirring  lines.  ApropoB  of  the  cbo- 
lera:  let  us  hope  that,  should  it  travel  hitherward  this  summer,  as  kpr^- 
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dieted,  we  may  be  better  prepared  for  it  than  we  are  now.  Our  streets  are 
in  a  sad  condition  to  welcome  sach  an  awfal  yisitant.  Citizen  Genin  should 
have  been  made  Mayor  or  Street-Commissioner.  His  indefatigable  persever- 
ance and  indomitable  energy,  already  so  effectually  exhibited,  would  haye 
given  us  cleaner  streets,  and  averted  pestilence.  It  will  be  his  turn  here- 
after, or  we  shall  *  lose  our  guess.'  -  -  -  *  I  hbabd  two '  nanekdoats '  yester- 
day, which  tickled  me.  Mayhap  they  have  n*t  met  your  eye.  A  little  girl| 
five  years  old,  asked  a  younger  sister  to  spell '  cat  J  '  I  can*t  do  it,'  she  re- 
plied.   *  Well,  then,'  said  the  elder,  ^  spell  Htten  ! ' A  FVenchman  was 

tried  for  murdering  his  lather  and  mother  under  very  revolting  circum- 
stances ;  was  found  guilty ;  and  finally  brought  up  for  sentence.  The  judge 
put  the  usual  question,  preliminary  to  sentence :  '  Have  you  any  thing  to 
say  ? '  etc.  •  'No,  your  honor,'  was  the  reply ;  *  but  I  hope  your  honor  will 
have  mercy  on  a  poor  Orphan  I '  Isn*t  that  slightly  eool^  considering  what 
it  was  that  made  him  a '  poor  orphan  ? ' '  Good  for  (and  from)  *  Bob  I '  Left 
us  hear  from  him  again.  -  -  -  The  Rockland  County  Femnle  Institute^ 
of  which  we  have  heretofore  spoken,  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence 
neai'  the  pleasant  village  of  Nyack,  is  now  completed.  It  has  elected  a  Pre- 
sident, and  all  the  departments  are  approvingly  filled.  The  course  of  in* 
struction  will  be  thorough.  There  will  be  three  terms,  of  thirteen  weeks 
each,  per  year.  The  Institute  it  is  expected  will  be  opened  about  the  six- 
teenth of  the  present  month.  -  -  -  Will  some  of  our  correspond* 
ents,  who  are  '  great  on  grammar,'  please  to  peruse,  parse,  and  eqjoy  the 
following  advertisement  ?    It  is  authentic : 

THE  undersized  having  been  induced  and  led  to  the  conclusion  by  his  friends  and 
connections,  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  attend  to  bis  present  occnpatioii, 
and  refrain  from  the  present  pursuance.  So,  therefore,  at  their  request,  I  do  eiooerate 
and  resign  from  the  fullowing:  proceding ;  and  wish  Mr.  Hurlt  a  fair  and  socoessfol 
pursuance,  notwithstanding  any  favor  lean  do  him,  he  is  welcome  to  it  in  behalf  of  the 
present  proceeding,  if  required.  Yours,  Miobiil  J.  ComDiin» 

Duluqve,  March  14, 1866. 

Michael,  it  seems,  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Marshal,  but  concluded 
to  withdraw  his  name :  and  the  above  is  his  method  of  acquaintbg  the  pub- 
lic with  the  fact  He  would  have  made  a  '  grand '  Marshal,  would  n't  het 
His  friends  were  quite  right  in  giving  his  ambition  a  '  home-direction.'  He 
had  better  continue  his  '  present  pursuance.'  -  -  -  It  would  almost  seem 
impossible  for  us  ever  to  rec  ember,  until  we  are  informed  of  it,  when  it  is 
too  late,  that  we  are  closing  volume  of  the  Ksickkrbockbb;  a  circumstance 
which  always  clips  us  out  of  four  pages  of  fine-type  matter.  Now,  here  wears 
with  the  first  half  of  the  last  form  made  up,  when  there  comes  us  word :  'Be- 
member  that  the  title-page,  copy-right,  and  index,  are  added  this  time.'. 
And  it  is  indeed  so ;  so  that  we  may  send  down  to  our  friend  Somsrvill^ 
(that  prince  of  tasteful  New-Tork  book-binders,)  the  complete  numbers  of 
the  Forty-Secenth  volume  of  the  Enickerbockeb  I  *How  old  Tempixs  do 
fugit  I '  as  the  editor  of  the  '  Bunkumville  Flagstaff '  would  say.  It  mi^ 
perhaps  seem  to  our  readers  that  our  litenury  Notloeii^  with  tfaefar  attendant 
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extracts,  are  quite  volumiDOus  enough  as  it  is :  yet  in  the  omitted  pages  ut 
notices  of  very  many  of  the  following  works,  not  a  few  of  which  were  foo&d 
worthy  of  warm  commendation:  Mrs.  Heber*s  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Hebq: 
Two  New  Volumes  by  Db  Quincy:  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biognpby: 
EwBANKS*  ^  Life  in  Brazil :  *  Madame  Pfeiffer*8  Second  Yojage  round  the 
World :  De  Wett's  *  Human  Life,*  etc :  *  Wan-Bun,  or  Early  Days  in  the 
North- West : '  *  Berenice : '  *  Poems  by  the  Hermit  of  SL  Eirene : '  Desbt's 
Catholic  Letters:  Brouoqam^s  ^ Irish  Echoes:*  'Rachel  Gray:*  'Ladies' 
Guide  to  Gentility : '  *Thc  Second  Marriage:'  Kixgslry*s  Poems:  Wnn- 
TiER*8  *  Panorama,  and  Other  Poems  :  *  Dork*s  *  Notes  of  Travel  in  the  East:' 
Sumner's  Addresses  and  Speeches:  'Abbik  Nott,  and  Other  Knots: '  *The 
Angel  in  the  House/  etc. 

The  following  publications  have  been  received :  Hon.  Horatio  SEnrorss 
clearly-written,  excellent,  and  comprehensive  '  Lecture  on  the  Topograph/ 
and  History  of  New- York : '  *  The  *  North-American  Review  '  for  April :  *Thf 
Princeton  Review  and  Repertory '  for  April :  *  New- York  State  Library  Re- 
port : '  Billings'  *  Address  before  the  San-Francisco  Orphan  AsyTom,* 
(admirably  written,  and  most  tastefully  printed :)  Virginia  •  Quarterly  Iaw- 
Journal  *  for  April :  The  'American  Journal  of  Education,'  (most  ably  edited 
by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  and  now  published  bi-monthly  at  Hartford. 
Oonn.:)  *The  Illinois  Teacher*  for  April:  Dickens'  *  Household  Words:' 
'  Oration  and  Poem  before  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon '  at  Washington  City : 
Spalding's  'Address  before  the  Pittsfteld  Young  Ladies'  Institute : '  *  Sketches 
of  the  City  of  Detroit,  Past  and  Present: '  Halsted's  *  Demon  of  the  Age:' 
with  some  other  brief  publications,  of  which  we  cannot  take  present  notice. 

FiNB  Arts.  —  It  has  been  our  purpose  for  some  time  put  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  improTcments  in  '  sun-pictures/  constantly  being  introduced  by  Beadt 
at  hid  splendid  National  Gallery,  No.  359  Broadway.    Ho  is  constantly  prodncin^:  pi^ 
turos  which  possess  every  quality  that  constitutes  works  of  high  art    Bringing  to  beir 
all  the  facilities  of  chemistry,  the  choicest  materials,  the  most  scicntifically-constrncted 
*  operating  rooms,*  Mr.  Bradt  throws  over  the  whole  the  charm  that  grows  oat  of  a 
highly-cultivated  mind,  enlightened  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and  the  sym- 
pathy of,  the  best  artists  of  the  country,  and  the  most  careful  study  of  art  associations 
in  Europe.    The  consequence  is,  that  a  sitter  to  Mr.  Bradt  secures  not  onlv  the  best 
IM)88ible  picture,  so  far  as  mechanism  and  choice  materials  aro  concerned,  bat  al^  is 
<lispoBed  of  in  the  picture,  in  the  attitude  and  style  best  calculated  to  give  a  favorable 
likeness,  and  secure  in  the  general  design  a  perfect  daguerreotype.    To  such  an  extent 
has  this  gentleman  brought  this  indescribable  charm,  that  recently  many  of  his  single 
figures  and  groups  of  figures  have  been  engraved,  and  elicited  enthusiastic  commenda- 
tion for  their  masterly  disposition,  seeming  to  have  been  copied  from  carefuUv-stadied 
paintings  rather  than  from  creations  of  *  instant  art.'    Under  his  new  style  of  AnU^ro- 
ff/p€€,  which  he  has  brought  to  unrivalled  perfection,  his  triumphs  arc  perhaps  more  ex- 
traordinary than  even  those  achieved  upon  the  metal  plates.     Under  fUl  circumstances, 
imr  citizens  and  visitors  to  our  city  from  abroad,  lose  a  rare  intellectual  treat  if  they  do 
not  visit  Mr.  Bradt's  gallery,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  many  attractions  which 
adorn  his  walls.    To  this  gentleman  the  nation  is  indebted  for  his  magnificent  concep* 
tion  of  a  '  National  Gallery,'  which  has  secured  to  the  present  and  future  generationa, 
oorrect  likenesses  of  our  heroes,  authors,  artists,  statesmen,  merchaotSy  clergymen,  and 
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others  in  whom  the  country  take  an  interest;  and  the  gaUerj  tlone^  wUhoui  aoj  of  tlw 
other  multiplied  attractions,  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  intenrt 
in  the  odTancemcnt  of  whatever  addma  oor  oonntiy,  and  elevatat  its  inteUectml  cht- 
racter. 


VtfD  yttbUcitfattS:  «rt.irot{(fS,  SU. 

LosaixG'3  National  History  or  thb  UmraD  Srinsy  with  the '  lirea  of  the  Pm» 
DENTS,'  by  the  late  Edwin  Williams,  is  a  very  raluahle  work,  published  by  Mr.  Eih 
WARD  Walker,  of  which  Mr.  Gbarlbs  T.  Etans  is  the  General  Agent  All  who  hav« 
read  Mr.  Jjossinq's  great  work,  the  'Field-Book  if  ihs  BewH/utum^^  (rolomefi  of  greil 
value,  which  will  constantly  increase,)  will  have  no  cause  to  doubt* the  fidthfhlneas  witk 
which  his  task  has  been  performed.  Few  Americans  but  will  know,  that  Mr.  Willumi 
was  equally  reliable  as  a  collector  and  investigator  of  historical  facts.  Mr.  Lossixe  hm 
furnished  *  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  colonies  prior  to  the  Revolution,  aad  ft 
copious  and  well-digested  narrative  of  the  War  of  Independence.  His  contribntioiia  to 
the  work  also  embrace  an  account  of  the  great  national  establishments^  including  thft 
public  buildings  at  Washington,  the  Military  Academy  at  West>Point»  and  the  varioot 
custom-houses,  mints,  navy-yards,  and  forts  of  the  United  States.  The  <  lives  of  thft 
pREsiDHNTR '  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  present  time  are  givsB 
by  Mr.  Williams,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  historical  and  statistical  doonmenti^ 
embody inp^  much  valuable  information  for  the  student  of  American  politics.  ThewQtk 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings,  representing  scenes  of  historical  intersst»  and 
several  public  establishments,  with  the  portraits  of  the  different  Pusronrs.  We  1 
of  no  sinpfle  wurk  which  comprises  so  great  an  amount  of  historical  materials  < 
ing  the  United  States  as  is  crowded  into  these  volumes.' 

'  The  .\ttacub  in  Madrid.*  —  This  book,  from  the  ApPLSTOin^  presents  a  vivid  pto> 
ture  of  Spain  and  the  Spaniards:  *The  author  possesses  the  necessary  qualiflcatioaB 
for  the  production  of  such  a  work.  The  Spaniards  are  a  proud  people ;  proud  of  their 
country  and  history ;  proud  of  their  traditions  and  poetry ;  pRn^  of  their  <^  i 
and  chivalry ;  proud  of  their  churches  and  their  religion;  and  prdud  of  their  i 
and  habi  ts.  W  ith  such  a  nation  the  AUaehi  could  feel  a  deep  and  sincere  empathy.  Bi 
was  not  so  materialistic  as  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  ten-oent  piece  in  the  Fdaw 
of  the  Escurial.  He  saw  every  thing,  from  the  private  levee  to  the  public  bull-llghl| 
from  the  moon-li^ht  dance  of  Manolas  to  the  regal  balls  of  the  Duchess  d*Alva;  horn 
the  needle- work  of  the  Spanish  maiden  to  the  glorious  paintings  of  Trruii,  VwiAmmm^ 
and  Mlrillo*:  and  he  has  put  upon  )»P*r  ^  ^^^^  ^"^  worthy  of  record,  which  eust 
imder  his  notice.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  has  given  us  a  kind  of  political  Ualoiy  «f 
modern  Spain.  His  book  will  make  Spanish  politics,  and  Spanish  partisanship^  as  ili* 
miliar  to  the  American  reader  as  the  conchology  of  his  own '  Hards '  and  'Sofia.'  Tkt 
account  gircn  of  M.  Soulb'b  diplomacy,  of  [bis  heroism,  it  not  the  least  Intsrsittng 
chapter  iu  the  work ;  and  the  description  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  of  the  flight  «f 
Queen  Ciikistina  and  of  the  San  Luis  Cabinet,  is  graphic^  instmctiTi^  and  intarearinf. 
It  is  evident  that  the  reUtions  of  the  author  at  the  Spanish  Court  wars  al  ones  deUoili 
and  intimate.' 


Mrsic  AND  Musicians.  —  We  are  not  critics  after  the  manner  of  tboaa  who  i 
alto,  soprano,  and  every  gradation  of  sound,  horn  crotchets  to  iha  tixtacnth  part  «f  ft 
demi-semi-quaver ;  but  we  know  the  music  we  love,  and  we  have  soma  appredatJOD  «f 
the  wondrous  execution  of  those  whose  fingers  dasih  over  the  keys  Uka  Ughtniiif  onr 
the  forest-tops.  If  we  had  any  idea  of  leamfaif  to  play,  wa  should  gira  ft  «^  wBm 
Boeing  Gottscbalc,  to  say  notUng  of  iMvfaifUai.  WaahoaMthlftkiliPMUtfftdiliii 
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all  conceit  fn)m  the  minds  of  embryo  performers,  to  sit  one  evenindf  amid  the  thrilling 
echoes  which  nre  awakened  by  his  magic  touch.  Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  ' 
of  jugglers  to  compare  with  what  he  performs,  considered  as  merely  mechaoical  t 
tions;  and  there  can  be  no  changes  rung  on  C,  I),  E.  F,  O,  A,  B,  which  he  does  no* 
produce.  Every  combination  of  which  music  is  capable  he  combines,  and  delighti  v 
with  the  harmonies  of  earth  and  '  the  music  of  all  the  spheres.*  Of  his  peculiar  Btyl^ 
of  his  merits  as  a  scientific  composer,  or  as  compared  with  the  great  masters  of  the 
German,  French,  and  Italian  schools,  we  do  not  pretend  to  Judge,  but  we  hare  heaid 
those  who  nre  fsimiliar  with  all  Europe,  and  all  her  musicians,  say,  Gottscbalk  is  defr 
tined  to  rival  the  greatest.  l^ 

America  is  certainly  beginning  to  appreciate  the  arts,  and  encourage  her  artiste;  end  j 

among  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of  her  progress,  is  the  composition  and  anooeeilU  \ 

introduction  of  La  Spia,  an  opera  entirely  American,  with  patrtutism  for  ita  inapiriiy 
theme;  and  wo  hope  one  of  the  clTects  will  be  to  attract  an  AmcricaD  andience,  fhm  e 
class  that  hat^  kept  aloof  from  performances  which  were  not  only  in  a  foreign  le»- 
guagc,  but  exhibited  foreign  manners  and  foreign  scenery,  and  kept  oa  conetantlj amid 
all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  courts.  The  most  constant  attendants  of  the  Open  we 
presume  will  be  those  who  least  appreciate  the  story  and  sentiment  of  La  Spia;  bat 
there  arc  multitudes  in  New- York  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  who  would  fallji^ 
preciatc  the  music,  but  would  have  no  sympathy  with  the  story  and  the  ffrnmd  p&^ 
ttion  peculiar  to  Italian  representations.  Let  them  now  lend  their  infiaence  to  the  eArt 
being  mudo  to  vcpiiblicamz*  the  stage,  and  purify  it  from  maudlin  Bentiment  end  ravell- 
ing familiarities.  Ilcre  is  an  opera  where  wo  may  enjoy  all  that  is  beantiftal  and  noble 
and  grand  in  music,  without  being  called  to  witness  any  thing  exceptionable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  most  fastidious.  Ministers  may  go  without  disguise,  and  no  hdj  need  blaeh 
to  confess  she  has  been,  night  after  night,  to  hear  TIk  Spij.  The  stoij  is  frDOi  Goopbb'b 
novel ;  and  honest  IIarvet  Bmcn  is  the  hero,  and  sufficiently  familiar  to  all  readere  of 
American  history  to  secure  interest  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

<  Lauka  Kkene  and  her  Varieties,'  do  not  properly  come  under  the  heed  of  'Mule 
and  Musicians,'  though  we  are  favored  with  some  good  singing  as  one  taria^Um  ;  batwti 
cannot  forbear  expressing  the  pleasure  we  have  experienced  in  partaking  the  good  ^ 
things  !<hc  provides  for  us.  In  the  plays  she  is  the  principal  attraction,  and  attieell 
principally  by  her  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  complete  identification  with  the  di^ 
racters  she  personates.  Miss  IleioNOLDS,  in  whatever  disguise  she  appears,  is  so  pali^ 
fully  conscious  that  she  is  Miss  Rkignolds,  and  so  desirous  to  secure  admiration  fbr 
herself,  thut  uhc  fails  in  every  attempt  to  represent  others.  She  is  a  rwf  good-looU^g 
woman,  but  not  a  good  actrc-ss. 

The  '  \'andii.<'  tableaux,  etc.,  are  usually  well  fjot  vp,  and  accomplish  well  their  p«^ 
pose,  the  pur]M)sc  for  which  most  people  go  to  the  theatre  —  to  be  amused ;  and  if  thij 
have  a  g<K)d  laugh,  they  are  sure  to  think  they  have  been  amused.  'The  young  la^y 
who  sings  has  a  Hue  voice,  which  she  manages  rcry  well;  but  her  dress  is  too  tlM^ 
roughly  HImiu  r  even  for  the  stage. 

TiiK  ArADKMY  OP  Mrsic.  —  As  we  write,  the  indomitable  Maritzcc,  the  'Napolmmi 
of  Managers,'  is  just  closing  a  brief  but  very  successful  season  at  the  Acadbmt.  Tbe 
frequenttTs  of  this  delightful  entertainment  will  share  in  our  regret  at  parting,  even  te 
a  time,  with  LAriiiANOK,  and  other  of  the  coqis.  AVe  hope  to  see  them  in  rsnewed 
health  after  the  summer  shall  have  passed  away. 

GoTTscrrALK,  the  great  American  Pianist,  has  given  a  series  of  conceria  at  Do^  | 

worth's  Hull,  which  is  not  half  large  enough  to  hold  the  crowds  who  niah  to  see  U^  ^ 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  IIorvce  Waters  a  nnmber  of  his  latest  musical  iesuae,  "i 

We  have  only  space  left  to  say,  that  ])crson8  in  want  of  the  best  instruments  and  te  *^ 

best  music,  will  find  at  his  store,  Number  033  Broadway,  every  thing  of  the  lateet  ttd  i 

best  in  his  line.  ' 
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Teb  number  for  Janu&rj,  1856,  begins  the  Fortt-Setekth  Yolumx  of  tlie  EKiOKiB^fl 

Since  tlie  price  of  fiubBcription  baa  been  reduced  from  Frvn  to  Thrsx  Dollaks  a  year, 
the  circulation  of  the  KifiCKERBOCEaR  has  been  increaeed  nearly  four  to  one.  In  many 
places  ten  are  sold  where  there  was  but  one  before,  and  through  the  year  it  haa  been 
ftteadily  increasing.  It  is  now  offered  as  cheap  a&  any  of  the  Magaiines,  all  things  con- 
sidered. In&tead  of  making  new  and  prodigiou%  promises,  we  submit  a  few  extracts 
from  notices  of  late  numbers,  which  we  might  eiteiid  to  a  number  of  pages. 

•TbOiefkmfliBrwIth  th«s  Editor's  tnonthly^  GoBsrpwltli  hlB  re«dert,  Utv©  doabUet*,  witli  «irt«lTe«»  admlrtd  Iht 

Id  tbli  Dumber  *TtieGcMalp' liokli  on  ila  wa j  Uk«  some  f-'~ 


I  Bource  of  lu  plei&Dt  wit  vad  joyoufiD««ai.  _._... 
ifTlflet  elAodxig  and  dukcing  ic  tbe  BimshloD  of  a  Mftj  momin^.  Wo  iu«d  to  iroadet  bow  Mr.  Claek  beld  oul»  ex- 
l>»fltliig  he  mast  ocrtalnlj  *tnow  brown*  In  \h(\  oomiof  niimbec;  but  Udi  &umb«r  givet  ao  tigu  of  exbjuutiou.— ^^<»> 
titmai  intsliigtneerm  ffa^kington, 
•FLoBWtit,  genial,  deUgbtfol  *  Old  KitioK.r  Thj  namD  is  ■  Bn«Kflttl«B  of  ftU  tblnc^  delecUble;  tM  Ughl  of  1117 
h  eoTOTf  ft  balm  to  spirltaid  tote  eyea ;  a  glance  witLia  tbM,  belt  antidote  foi  the  blnei.  Tboa  bait  gtves 
rhuinoriiu  pitiaani  duUneatlonf  and  to  Bld(!^|ilJld]igfun,a  *locia]_liabiUtlont^  wttbont  wbieh  (bay  might  go 


jaodMii.  ftesh  eoTOTf  a  balm  to  spiritual  tote  eyea ;  a  glance  witLia  tb«a,  beat  antidote  foi  the  blnei. 

toktBdlyhiunoriiu  pitiaani  dAjUnealionfand  to  Bldi^4lp!jld]lgfun,a  *locia]  babiUtlont^wt 

wmdfldng  oTer  the  domala  of  lett«n,  oaUIng  now  and  tben  where  a  firiendlj  dofit  opwod  to  tbein  btti  refofing  to  ba 


I 


oomlbrfcad  ibr  tbe  lota  of  tbeir  old  d«ar  boma7— Ontri«r»  BurliinfUn  Ft. 

^Tho  groat  eare  orlnoed  La  tho  iteleottoa  of  articlei)  tb&t  adom  Ut  pagaa,  ti  a  ■afldoBtjgiiBiwUj  that  aocontrlbvUoii 
aoeto  tht  eje  of  the  rc^nder  bnt  tttoae  wblch  arr  kuown  to  be  worthy  of  hli  pemaal.  Whan  itorma  and  wild  tMttpitti 
ira  aweeplog  o^er  our  bUl-Bide  flLUge  In  tboM  eblli  wtnior  hours  and  all  U  drear  tfid  daaolate  wtthont,  we  a«k  for  no 
BOfe  agreaabie  compaolou  Ujild  the  *  KNicm t nernc %  ka  ;^  fur  wiiilo  ita  oo«iletiU  Impart  valitable  inibnnAtioii^  Ua  aaUlea 
jlgenumii  wit  are  ■  Roverdga  epedfia  for  all  Ilia  of  ibe  blues  or  attaoka  of  the  borrorii  and  Ume  paaiea  marrUj  on**— 
0«aiMra£,  Z;«f fejtfficn,  Ftn 

<The  KmcKaaDocitKit  hiu  been  and  vlU  be  a  fact  of  Ita  own ;  a  genuine  llrlng  thing,  aU  tht  more  derirahle  uow 
thai  iho  new  crop  of  magaxLnea,  ftUed  with  arUolei  ptrated  Crom  EfigUah  aaUiorVt  Diket  fr^tb  home  cseations  more 
eonapleuoui  and  weloome.*— >A%i»<  Ywk  Gtntiian  Infuirer, 

*Ko  one  erer  rose  n-om  the  p«m»al  of  the  KmoKsmaocKlft  a  diaappotnted  roadGT.    Whatever  maj  bare  been 
attttaipaLiQaft,  they  hare  always  betD  rcwafdefflMTbea  be  look  np  a  new  Doxober,  he  Ibli  mm  of  a  literary  treat { 
II  wae  no  mere  ehowy  repast  he  woa  invited  li^Hd  he  eeek  the  grave  or  didactic  eaecy,  the  tonching  etory,  poc''' 
Moe,  07  the  homorouB  Ule,  he  wae  alwaya  eufMr  findtctg  the  ol^ect  ol  hit  eearch.    And  then,  b««ldea,  there  waa ' 
v^eoidp'or  Old  *  KhiceV  alwaye  looked  to  wlih  eagetneea,  never  put  down  except  with  regret  thai  these  w«re 
mete  pagoe  oftnimitablo  rindom  iketobea— the  JTiticik-BaolCB  of  that  repeat.'— C»Kr»er,  J^auhtv,  Mu9, 

XHB  KNICKERBOCKEB.  New-Tofk  ;  Samael  Haeston.  Tbta  belt,  decidedly  beaUof  the  Amertcan magaaSnei 
aeema  to  have  improved  In  appear  aooeiuid  in  thei  quality  of  lis  litorary  matter— at  w  aye  good— even  npon  ftii  rcauetlon 
la  piloa.  It  le  a  iostiry  of  which  do  man  vho  h%a  three  «Jolifi?s  ic^spare— and  who  that  baa  a  taete  (br  good  reading 
haa  ao4— ahoohl  deprlva  hlixiaeU,  to  iit  down  In  a  retired  comer,  wbc«  (he  mind  baa  been  wearied  with  the  penplexl- 
ttei  of  every  day  pnranfla,  and  pore  over  the  well-fltored  pagee  of  **  Old  Knkk.*'  We  even  now  i«ad  the  old  vofeziue 
of  thla  work,  of  a  doaeo  yeara  ago,  with  more  real  pleaaara  than  half  the  new  pnbUoatloat  ol  the  d^^  Bach  nnmber 
wOl  »*bBar  the  wear  and  tc«r  of  half  a  dosen  readlnga,^  and  then  the  volume  be  "worthy  of  good  binding  and  • 
^laee  on  the  ahelveaL"  and  Ibat  la  what  ean  be  tmly  eald  of  but  row  of  ihe  magaaVnat  of  the  preeont  day* 

The  eontenta  of  the  Knickerbocker  are  ao  Taried,  that  almost  every  one  wit!  And  aoraethlngin  Ita  pagee  lopleaae 
him-— to  tnetmct  and  amuse.  The  artidee  are  marked  by  the  higheet  order  of  merit,  and  In  a  long  teriee  of  yean  we 
hnve  fotind  noihlDg  In  thia  work  to  which  the  most  f&atidJoui  could  obj^ect.  It  la  a  work  which  ehould  be  on  the 
eentie  table  of  every  lanuly. — KnaxvilU  Time*, 

B07.  F.  W.  ShmltoRi  Author  of  Letters  from  Up  the  River,  eto.|  will  be  a  regolor  eontributor. 

Tk^  best  talent  in  the  coimtrj  will  be  enlieted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  vpitred,  to  make  the 
S^KioEKBBooKaa  more  than  ever  deserring  of  the  firvt  position  among  our  original  Amerioan  Mag* 
ann«ft. 

TERMS. — ^Three  Dollara  a  year,  atriotl^  in  a.dTanoe — there  will  be  no  deviation  from  thie  con 
dition;  Two  copiea  for  |5  00;  Five  copies,  and  upwards,  $2  00  ench,  Booksellera  and  Post- 
matfters  are  reqneBted  to  act  ae  Agent&  Tliose  who  will  undertake  to  prootire  subseribere  wUl 
reo^ive  favorable  terms.    Specimen  numbers  will  be  eent  gratis  on  application,  poet-paid. 

INDUOEBiENTB  FOR  CLUBBING.— The  Ki^iOTmBocK^n  and  Harper's,  Putnam's,  Graham's  or 
Oodeya  Lady's  Book  will  be  eant  one  year  for  nvx  dollars;  the  KincMtRBOciLXR  and  Home  Jonr- 
ttal,  for  rouft  dollars  a  year. 

POST AQBL— Two  oenta  p«r  nnmber,  prepaid  at  the  office  where  the  work  Is  delivered,  quarterly 
m  advanoe.  ^ 

▲11  rixnittanooa  and  ill  bniiiiMi  oocomimioations  most  be  addreaeed,  poet-p^d,  to  ■ 

SABfUEL  HUESTON, 

348  Broadway,  lV«w*¥«¥k« 


&N1CKERB0CKSR  irOirrRIT  ABTntTHIR. 


J.  M.  FAIRCHILD  &  CO., 

109  ITA.SS-A.TJ  ST.,  IT-  "ST., 

HAT^E     JC.ST'  PUBLISnED 

fHE  AMERICAN  PULPIT: 

Sketches,  Biographical  and  Descriptive, 

OP 
AND  OP  THE 

Religious  Movements  and  Distinctive  Ideas  which  They  Represent. 

Prnfcisor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uaivtrtity  of  Roehetter, 

Ino  Vol.,  Octavo,  of  5 15  pages.   With  Tea  Steel  Portraits.    Handsomely  bound  in  Muslin.   $2.00. 


TIIK  WORK   UNBRACES   SKETCHES   OF 

:dward  Norths  Kirk,  D.D.,  Ccoroc  W.  RRxnuitc.  D.D.,  GnARLit  O.  SoxvRia,  D.D., 

loBUBT  Baird    n.I).,  STEPHc:f  M.  TrNO.  U  T)..  Frcdbrick  D.  lloifnNOT<>N,  D.IX« 

lEV.  Wll.Lt\M    ir      Mir.DURN,  GKOROE    B     ChkEvKR.   D  O.,  Rev.    THEODORa    L.    COVLBl. 

ViLi.iAW  K    vViLiivM<t,  1)  D.,  TiiKSiKR   Dkwry,  D  D.,  LL.D.,  Francim  L    IUwk«.  D.D,  LL.I>., 

)RviLLg  Dkwkv,  I)  I).,  JoHt  (*.  DuRBiM.  U. D  .  RirRARD  S.  ST«iRRt,  Jr.  n.D., 

.E0N4RD   HaOM,    I)  I).,  KeV.  UlNRT  WaRo'BEKCHKR,  J*MB9   W.    Alizandrr,  D.D^ 

\x3kUZL  II.  Cox,  D  I).,  LL.D.,  Rkv.  Albert  Barmxb. 

It  is  Embellished  with  Fine  Steel  Portraits 

or   THE 

;Iev.  Drs.  Kirk.  B.vird,  Sommers,  Orville  Dewet,  Cox,  and  Ttno  ;  and  <Jf  th« 
Rev.   Messrs.    Milburn,   Beeciier,   Cltler,   and   Barnes. 


It  bno  ben  thr>  dosizn  of  the  Author, li  ih'ahnoy,  to  present, through llTingexamplM,  the CharRer«rlatlM 
•f  the  A'n(;r<<Mri  Cii';)  r,  uimI  "urn-.  i»f  it\»  DiKtiiiciive  Fd«ture<  or  Americau  ChuroDea.  Ttiia  baa  dcierfnt««a4  Id* 
«i«*ctiiiii.  U- i)rc<'f')iiitivc  M  n  who  are  iii<»i|>iy  pritiiiiiitfiit  Men.  h«r«»  bf-en  choavn.  r«pre«ealinff  not  only  !>•- 
omiiitti  ii*.  '>•)(  K>  Winn*  Movements  nn<l  Pra-iictl  UWha.  Priuciplns  nntl  F«ota.  There  b&«  alao  been  a  par- 
•o«H  in  thcM.*  Ml  ).irjtii'ii<  s— iioro  th:tn  lo  Krudfy  curivisity  or  exalt  mJiTiduilc — bora  out  of  a  hope  to  prooioit 
Ihritfii'iii  '  i»i"Mi  r)\  L'r.iu.Mim  liiverHH  Chrmiiia  vi««Ti. 

Atri.)t.4  Ml..  Mov.'  ii-nit  |H»rir.i\r.'4.  iniy  bo  lu-ntioned  the  Fcf.^Chwch  PretbyttrUn  Syatem  In  Neir-Terir, 
r  1^31-1^(1  wih  xppr  >  .ri^i«>  iii.'ri  I  Ml  u  Jogi.  PaRKEk,  CHARLB4  ti.  FiNUBT,  Bod  mhttra ;  ihv  rtmmrkmkl§ 
Iriurifs  frrn  I'^iUr.  IM'»;  //j-  r/f^rtir^  Mnlhtd'st  Pumefr  Work  nt  th«  U^rvt.  from  17W)  to  the  preeent  tiine, 
nth  nrii-i  'ki-  (-:iHtor  DiHiiof  AstcHY.  Fathiik  IUxi.>y.  c;KnKiiE  rBCC,  ane  otht-ra,  a-id  lo'ere^tiiif  aneedmet 
il.mtr  |iiv>>  <.t  i>M>  IVr' ii-riTi'  \,  \.- :  ih«*  strn's;^  mam /"rittat  ions  in  the  *•  Cumberland  Rmival**  0/I8OO;  llM 
fn't  s'ay^ri/  lint.i  0/  |r<n.  the*  LitursiiiL  JIn-emfut  wuhin  ihn  CoiigretrMlonel.  Pre«hyieriMO,  and  oUier  !>•> 
I  •iiiliiH'i'tii-i,  .  .>  iri-t-tt  \v<iM  Mm* -utiid  ■  tilt  iiii/fiiieiit  in  thn  Kpiiirnp4l  Church,  towerde  a  relaxing  of  furmi, 
ml  in  tt»?ini'  of  '■  A;»v|.i-t.'/ .-i/  ('.iththritii ;  '  fh«  Tnal  nf  Mr.  Babmei  for  Hrrtty.  renuUing  la  »»i«  dl'teliiB  of 
rie  PresSu.-ri  III  C 'ir.h  .  n'l.l  Ml-  ru,>turf  of  the  Jf.tssarhus^ttM  C\»trckfa  t-to  Orlkodnx  and  I7«ifartO«,  OOA* 
ra»t«  •  *i'h  iri»«  p-.--  .t  in  ivf,Mn"»ii  low  irU  \  reunitn  bj  ike  •'  Eru'trenral  Vntttrians. ' 

T'le  i.ltHK  of  H<iH<n<MirH  prfii  liiiiu'.  Prnrilom  o'  ih<i  Pniptc  Creede,  and  Theoiogie«.  rhrietUn  BofnnMt, 
;  )nm>rv'«'isiii,  (  tin-ufi  V  .oo,  i>rc..  otc  arc  di^cu-aed.  i.icideatal  lo  the  leaUiog  plan  ot  faUbfiUly  proooatllf 
he  varti'M  v.r^wH  .>'  ihi?  Mt*v^r;ii  Ri«.»r«'»»!iii'ii)V»'  l're>ich«re. 

(■irr^ytii.'M  :iM(i  S'.ii,iciiirt  will  ^11(1  It  Viiuthie  iH  us  euggettire  character — farniehlng  tiaefiil  htnto  oo  tho 
repnraiinii  »     S^rtn  mm  ;in«1  o'l  pinl«*  ►(.nkinK. 

'in-  PM»i«*i-r-t  f".  I  w  irrnii'.'.!  in  •ir-'-in/  ihi<  H^ok  aa  a  G'i'id  Butk,  worthy  of  retard  frotn  the  GbrtoUia^ 
h<»  Ph  Uiiihr.M.Mr.  nn.l  ih.?  R.-iui  ii*  T-dti-r;  ai  H  Tru"  «o'»lf,  in  which  the  Ri<ifr4phiee  are  airletly  aeetirtlOb 
nd  none  <>f  itie  Aiirdoit-i  if|>  « riryphnl :  r.od  at  a  Rewiable  Book,  of  lbte(e»t  to  ail,  from  ittf  hielorieBl  BBtlW, 
[*  agrecdblc  iiirrjiivi-,  in  tiiitifui  t-nru  i*tua,  and  u*  po».ul.r  My.e. 

PRICE,    TWO    DOLLAKS. 

SiQ({Io  c  ^l,^'>'%  Arn'.  by  iniii,  or  expreia,  Odrriige  paid,  upon  reoeipt  of  tho  prleo. 

J.  M.  FAIRCHILD  &  CO.,  Pabliihert,  109  Vamu  Straet,  I.  T. 

For  aa^e.  in  Bo«ton.  by  CROSRT.  NI^nOLS  *  Ca :  In  PhlUMlelphta,  by  W.  S.  K  A.  MABTUOT;  tai 
>7  Boolc^-elifri  R^nerally.    f>rdfra  from  the  Trade  rrepeetniHy  solieitod. 
CT*  GOuD  AGENTS  WANfED.    TeroMflTett  apoa  applkitiOB. 


XNXOKXRBOOKXR  MOZTTHLT  ▲DVXHTUBB. 


A  Xew  Illustrated  Biographical  Dictionary. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 

840    AZXd    848    IBZl.O.A.IDTT^.A.'ary 

HAVE    NOW   READY, 

APPLETON'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

IMBRACma  A  SERIES  OP  ORIGINAL    MEMOIRS  OF  THE  MOST  DISTIN0UI8HED  PEB80HI  Of 

ALL  TIMES. 

WRITTEN    FOB  TIIK   IVOSK  BT 

Sir  Archibald  Allaon,  D.C.L.,  WllllHm  Baird,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Sir  Darid  Brewster,  f  .B.S^ 

James  Bryc^  A.M.K.G.S.,  John  Hill  BuriOD,  Prof.  Creaay,  A.M^ 

Prof.  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  FerjEuaoD,  A.M.,  Prof.  Gordun,  F.R.S.E., 

Jamea  Uedderwick,  *     James  A.  ileraud,  Robert  Jamieaon,  DJ>. 

Obarlea  Knight,  Jamfs  Manaon,  Jamee  McCoD&echy, 

Prof. Nicbol,  LLD.,  EUhu  Rich.  Prof.  Bpanlding^ ILA., 

ProC  Thomaon,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ralph  N.  Wornum. 

AMERICAN  EDITION  EDITED  BT 

FRANCIS  L.  HAWKS,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

With  fOO  Wood  Engravinga.    One  vol.  royal  8vo,  1056  panes.    Price,  in  doth,  $4.00;  sheep,  •4.M;  half  Me* 
rocco,  $5.00;  half  calf,  $5.00 ;  fall  calf,  $0.00. 


Tma  important  volume  of  reference  is  based  upon  the  excellent  Biographioal  Dletionaiy  of  Rleb,  | 
in  London  during  the  past  yo^r.    The  plan  has  been  to  as-ijin  the  writtng  of  psrticular  clsaaea  uf  etatnctMl  to 
■acb  writera  aa  were  beat  qualifled,  from  iheir  peculiar  FtiidieM,  to  furniHh  good  memoriala  of  them. 

In  order  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  ihe  talent  which  has  been  employed  to  make  a  work  wMdIwfll 
be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  a  good  reference  book  or  this  nature,  it  la  only  nsceaiary  to  nte 
to  the  eminent  names  who  had  a  hand  in  the  execuiiun  of  that  portion  which  came  from  the  English  praas: 

*'  In  the  departments  appertaining  to  history,  politirs,  law,  milltory  science  and  art,  and  eccleaiattical  i 
yalnable  asaistance  has  been  obtained  from  Sir  Archkbuld  AliHon,  John  Hill  Burton,  Profcsaor  Creaay,  T 
ladle,  Profeaaur  Ferguaon,  and  the  Editor.    The  lailer  has  also  endeavored  to  delineate  the  peeuliar  i 
and  services  of  the  It^adiun  niystictt. 

**  Ola^Kical  auibors  are  t rented  by  Profevaor  Ferguson.  Theological  snd  religious  literature  wai  gim  IB 
charge  to1*roresKor  Eidie  and  Dr.  Jumicson.  Poets,'  novellhta.  and  ether  great  men  of  letters,  are  dssenhsd  If 
Profopaor  Spaulding;  a  memoir  of  Hhakenpesre  cornea  from  the  pen  of  Charlea  Knight;  and  notlcaa of  tM 
Barda  of  Scotlsnd  from  Jamett  Hcdderwick  and  Tbomai*  Davidson. 

<*  The  prini^ipal  nsmes  in  the  department  of  the  ninibcmatical  and  physical  ccieneea  were  entrwied  to  9t 
David  Brewater  and  Professor  Nichol.  In  the  rxpfrlmenial  sciences,  the  department  of  chemistry  haa  feaai 
treated  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  ;  thnt  of  natural  history  by  Dr.  Baird  ;  and  applied  aeienre  by  Profeaaor  Oorioi. 
The  distinguished  names  in  medical  acience  are  treatt^d  by  Mr.  McConnerhy.  The  eminent  geograDhan  have 
been  attended  to  by  Mr.  Boyce,  who  has  endeavored,  by  cunridcrable  research,  to  give  exact  inrormalMB  so  Ihi 
diacoveriea  made  by  great  travelers. 

"  In  Mental  Philosophy,  our  volume  is  chleny  indebted  to  Profefsor  NMcbol,  who  haa  ftumtafaed  ^nnmitt 
the  doctrines  taught  by  many  of  the  founders  of  the  great  achoolt*.  under  their  reapecllvo  nsmeaL  To  miv 
thia  deparimout  more  complete,  the  editor  has  ventured  to  intn)duce  the  name  ol  Blr  WilUam  HamUiss, 
although,  happily  for  science,  that  disMnitnii^hed  metaphvMcian  still  labors  smongst  Uf. 

*'The  list  of  srticles  written  by  Professor  ENdle  in  Theology  and  Church  History,  inelodea  the  Fathtn  iBi 
Reformers,  besides  many  of  the  media'val  divines  and  Fchoolmen.  Dr.  Jamieaon'a  eatalogne  is  fraesd  by  Ihi 
na»es  of  our  modern  Divine^  Mlasionaries  and  Philanthropists. 

*'  lu  the  department  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  great  Painters,  Engravcra.  Scalptora,  and  Arehiteets  ore  chtfs^ 
terixed  by  Mr.  Wornum,  whoso  exact  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  theae  aubjecta  is  well  knowB.  m 
same  may  be  said  regarding  the  Mnsirians,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Manaon  ;  and  of  the  great  Actora,  wheat  Ul« 
have  been  written  by  the  dramatic  writer  and  critic.  Air.  Ucraud." 

The  same  plan,  ao  successfully  carried  out  by  the  Engliah  editor,  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Hawks,  Ihi 
Ameriaan  editor. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"Unlike  the  ordinary  biographical  dictionaries,  it  is  not  executed  by  a  dry  plodder  or  a  mare  lltsrary  hsA. 
but  ia  the  fruit  of  the  combined  Ubor  of  somo  twonty  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  now  liTlng  la  GiaM 
Britain,  each  writimrtbe  artirlea  on  such  names  as  had  been  rendered  familiar  to  him  by  the  chaFScler  of  Hi 
studies."— fiu^a/o  Commtrcial. 

"  The  names  of  most  of  the  celebrated  authors,  architects,  artists,  compoaers.  capitalists.  drsnsilstB,  dtvlMii 
dlseoverers,  engineer*,  journalists,  men  of  siience,  lnini8ler^  monarchs,  noveliaia,  painters,  phllSBlkropMl^ 
poets,  politicians,  BBvnna,  sculptors,  statesmen,  travel,  rs,  v«iy«gin«,  and  warriora  of  the  day,  us  kara  10  to 

found,  with  the  bading  circumMtaiicea  of  their  liven  r»corded.    It  ia  a  raott  valaabls  Work  of  r"' ' 

wiU  doubtleas  have  a  large  sale."— ttwron  'IVanscript. 

•«  The  typography  of  this  work  Is  on  a  par  with  its  Inirlneic  merits,  and  numerous  U 
bslllahmanta  m*terially  enhance  its  value     Every  library,  private  and  public,  needs  •  L— 
aubjset,  and  nona  will  be  found  better  adapted,  cither  for  the  student  Of  for  popvOsr  Ht,  1 
nvit^J"^NiW'Y§rk  SmUrdmy  Courier.  f        .     .  t  ^ 


LATX8T  ANKOXTKCXiaENTS  OF  THI  PROfOIPAL  FUBLIBHXBS. 

Hj^RPER    &   BROTHERS 

Will  send  tho  followiQg  Work  by  Mail  postage  paid,  (for  anj  distance  in  the  United  StfttM  nndtr 
3000  miles,)  on  receipt  of  tho  monej : 

The   Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic: 

BY  JOHN    LOTHROP    MOTLEY. 

3  vols.,  8vo.     Muflin,  $6.00 ;   Sheep,  $6.75 ;    Half  Calf,  extra,  $8,25. 


From  the  Westminster  Quarterly  Revieicfor  April. 

A  SERIOUS  chiiNin  in  English  hiftorical  literature  hu 
b«en  very  reniiirktblv  lilUd  A  himory  as  complete  as 
geniufl  and  ui(lii>)try  cnn  make  it  now  lies  bcfure  us,  of 
the  first  twfiity  ye.irrt  of  tho  Revolt  of  the  UniiHl 
Provinoes.  Ii  h»w  h»ren  the  re-ult  of  many  years  of 
silent,  thnuiihtfiil,  unobiruMive  labor  ;  an«1,  unless  we 
are  Btrani;«-lv  rrimtakm  ;  uuleas  w«  :ire  ourselves  al- 
tocether  unlU  lor  this  ol11<'e  of  niticisiDft  which  we 
have  h*Te  un<tori,ikfn — the  bo  »k  is  one  which  will  take 
Its  place  atnontt  t  hf  liiieHt  hi^torif  s  of  this  or  any  other 
languaKO.  All  thf  cKMtniialH  o(  a  great  wriier,  Mr. 
Motley  eminently  poM^eHseH.  Wn  mind  is  broad,  his 
industry  unweiiru-l.  In  power  of  dramatic  d«*»crip- 
tion,  no  nioilcrn  biNtoriHii,  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  sarpasHeH  hiin  ;  and,  in  anal>HiH  of  character,  he 
la  elaboratt?  and 'Uxtinrt.  Hin  principles  are  thO'-e  of 
honest  love  lor  al!  which  la  good  and  admirable  in 
human  rliiirHcttr  wherever  he  (Iiid.i  it;  while  he  un- 
ftffectfd'y  hiifH  opprcwioii  and  dcppise^  HflflahneM 
With  all  111!*  h»';iri.  The  work  consi.-ts  of  three  vol- 
umes, each  coLtaHiiii);  ncArly  Nix  hundred  puK^H,  and 
the  matter  in  only  <'ompre^-ed  wiihui  this  larg«  coin- 
paaif  by  the  elalMirnte  hiiMb  of  the  at>le.  We  now 
tAke  our  it-av.*  <>i  Mr.  Mo'ley,  d«'Hiring  him  only  to 
accept  our  hfiiriy  th:inkH  tor  ih^'Mc  vdiumes,  which,  we 
IruHi,  will  HMiii'tike  fhiir  pliue  in  every  En«lihh  li- 
brary. Of  hiM  aiiiecedf  iitH  we  know  noihing.  If  he 
has  previously  apiu'.ired  ln-lore  ih«  public,  hn*  rcpiita- 
has  not  croHNrti  the  aiIadiic.  It  will  not  be  no  now. 
We  fwliev*'  ih.'ii  w»'  iriiy  pronnne  him  as  warm  a  wel 
eome  anioiitf  our-ilv.-H  a**  lie  will  receive  even  in  Am- 
erica— ih.ti  tiis  [)la«e  will  be  ai  on 'e  conct-ded  to  him 
among  thn  t1r<<i  liiHioriHiiH  in  our  common  language. 

From  thr    t  'ritrnon. 

Mr.  Motm'.v  Iihh  f.iirly  eHtabli-hfd  his  claims  as  a 
hiiitorian.  Vat  more  curchil  in  liin  reKeareh«*f.  and 
more  •t-rupwl  hm  in  the  ncleciion  of  auih.irities,  than 
Mr.  M.tr.'iiiliy.  h>'  ijuo^eN  amply  and  appropriately, 
and  lorina  hiH  opiniona  with  care  and  conscientious- 
nca^ 

From  tff  .\nt'-Yi>rk  F.vanceliitt. 

It  \*  a  v«'rv  leirn«d,  cop'oiis,  and  well-concelvid 
portraiture  of  one  of  ilie  ur  indi-Ht  md  mo«f  heroic 
era"*  o|  moLrii  ln-iory.  !•  i-  wri'tfii  wifh  gn-at  spirit, 
with  n  manly  c  ti.replioti  of  \\\n  Ptru^irle  ai.d  it!«  Mg- 
nlflcaiifM,  and  with  cor»-cieiiliou'*ne»»'*  and  dilitienre. 
It  travels  over  oiu-h  of  tfi»*  ground  of  Mr.  PresctJit's 
late  work,  fuiJ  viewa  the  nnh  ♦•im  from  alituf-iher  a  dif- 
ferent Htao'l  poiM!.  Hiid  M  much  irijre  full  and  learned 
in  this  particuUr  point. 

Fm'ti  thr  X.  Y.  Couritr  and  Enquirrr. 
Ma.  Mot  IKY  ha"  i-orne  to  \\*  Uhor  prt'pired  ft»r  it 
by  yenra  ol  pui-'Cit  nn<l  thoroiich  iriTe«iicaiion,  and  hj 
what  IN  nor  Ichi  dHi-ntial  lo  ihe  making  of  a  biM>k  with 
the  capa^rity  r>f  Me.  an  ardent  love  ot  bis  subject.  To 
theie.  he  adds  a  iranp  of  mind  which  enables  him  to 
•ee  clearly  ihe  relations  of  eveni>t.  remote  as  w^H  aa 
near  :   unusual    ability    to    perceive    men's    motifM 


through  the  disguises  which  their  own  tlaaifB,  or  air* 
cumstance,  or  time,  throws  over  them ;  and  that  larga 
sort  of  narrative  power  which  enables  Itapoatessor  to 
carry  on  a  story  ot  great  inumeut  with  a  sastained  in- 
tereat— negieciing  no  poioia  of  minor  eonaequenco, 
but  eddyinx  them  into  the  stream  of  therteiialivUlkoot 
allowing  them  to  retard  ila  flow. 

Prom  the  Rochester  Dtmorrat, 
English  literature  haa  not  foi  a  long  time  been  en- 
riched by  a  grander  conirtbution  than  la  made  In  this 
work  or  John  Lothrop  Motley. 

From  thi  Troy  Budget. 
It  awakeni  on  every  side  astoDishment  tod  admira- 
tion. 

From  W.  H.  PaiscoTx. 

No  ono  acquainted  with  the  flne  powcra  of  mind 
poese<«i«ed  by  this  Mholar,  and  the  earneatneas  with 
whieh  he  has  devoted  himaelf  to  the  task,  can  doabC 
that  he  will  do  full  Juailoe  to  his  Important,  bat  dlA- 
cult  subject. 

From  the  New-York  Observer, 

Tub  production  of  auch  a  work  aa  this 
while  It  gratifles,  the  pride  of  the  American 

From  the  Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  a  BUltJect  of  congratulation  that  ao  reqnlatle, 
extensive,  and  interesting  a  work  should  have  been 
undertaken  by  one  of  our  own  countoxMn.  We  were 
prepared  to  find  a  vigorous,  well  wtltten,  eloqarat 
work  ;  but  lor  the  extent  and  patience  of  reeeareii,  the 
wide  comparison  of  authontiea,  the  long  aelf-dedten- 
tion,  and  the  free,  intent,  and  graceful  elaboraiion  of 
no  complicated  a  theme,  we  were  acarcely  prepared. 
It  is  a  deliberate,  carefully  wrought,  and  tborooghlj 
diirefted  history  ;  and,  to  our  taste,  comMnse  vigor 
and  finish,  amplitude  and  |>oinl,  the  graoea  of  aiyle 
with  the  essential  materials  of  bistorio  art,  more  aat- 
iafactoriiy  than  the  wriliogB  of  any  of  our  nnllve  hie* 
tonans. 

Prom  the  London  Saturday  Revitw. 

Mr.  Motlkt*s  volumes  will  well  repay  peranL  *  * 
For  his  learninir,  his  liberal  tone,  and  bie  genetona 
enthuaiasm,  we  heartily  commend  him,  and  bid  him 
giMtd  ^peed  for  the  remainder  uf  hie  Intereetlag  and 
heroic  narrative. 

From  the  London  Pre**, 

TniB  history  is  a  work  of  which  any  eoOBlty  m^kt 
be  proud. 

From  the  London  Atkenmum, 

A  woac  of  real  historical  value,  the  reeiill  of  tees- 
rate  criiici^m,  wriiien  in  a  liberal  aplrlt,  and,  Ikes 
lirst  to  last,  deeply  iutvrastiog. 

From  the  London  Lmdtr. 
Mn.  MoTLiT  hae  ee*rehed  the  whole  rangt  of  hto- 
toneal  documents  oeeeeaary  10  the  oompoeltten  of  hie 
work.    He  half  In  00  place,  spared  htmeelf  the  '  ' 
of  minote  and  critical  amhentwaiion.    .  ^ 


Published  by  Harper  ft  Brothen,  Fnnklin  Square,  Vew-Tork. 


KHIOKIBBOOKXB   MOXTHLT 


GKEAT  LITERARY  CURIOSITY  I 

THIS  DAT  FDBLIBHEDi 

DESPOTISM; 

OB,  THE  LAST  DATS  OF  THE  AMERICAH  BEPUBUa 

BT   IlfTISIBI^E  8AH. 

This  work  has  elements  of  deep  interest  to  eyery  reader,  and  its  tiirilliiig 
scenes  surpass  those  of  the  best  novel  ever  written.  We  copy  the  following  ra- 
view  from  the  New  -York  Dutchman  : 


"  Messrs.  Hall  &  Willson,  an  enterprising  publishing  house  of  this  dtj,  have  1 
with  the  advance  sheets  of  a  book  thej  are  about  to  publish,  called  "Degptkism;  ar,tkiUd 
Days  of  Vie  American  Repuhlic,^^    It  is  a  novel  unlike  any  ever  before  written ;  it  is ani 
to  blend  a  thrilliDg  tale  with  the  every-daj  incidents  of  life  in  the  great  metropoUB  of  the  ( 
As  strange  as  the  attempt  may  seem,  it  is  entirely  successful. 

"A  book  of  equal  interest  we  never  read.  We  see  every  hiddent  that  ooonr^  and  «f  tf 
not  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  we  are  acting  our  part  in  the  drama.  The  acton  tie  wi 
and  women  now  alive,  and  the  dialogue  is  carried  on,  and  the  plot  entirely  developed,  by  ■■ 
with  whom  we  daily  associate.  Seven  hundred  persons  are  introduced  Sn  the  scenes  sD  of 
whom  are  eminent  as  merchants,  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  ministera^  poUtidami^  gvn^iM 
thieves,  robbers,  rumsellers,  &c.  The  work  is  political,  philosophic,  sarcaatic^  sentunentil,  poUk^ 
pathetic,  religious,  &c. 

"  Among  the  seven  hundred  actors  in  the  drama  are— Mayor  Wood,  all  the  aldermen,  lav- 
yer  Brady,  Judge  Stuart,  Judge  Bogart,  George  Law,  Mr.  Fillmore,  Commodore  YaadertNl^  Ow* 
emor  Clark,  Judge  Oapron,  A.  T.  Stewart,  Moses  Taylor,  Mr.Whitlock,  Mr.  Grinnell,  H.  Ketdnn, 
Judge  Roosevelt,  Baker,  Turner,  Paudine,  Heam,  W.  B.  Aator,  Stephen  Whitney,  TlK)iMsTD» 
ton,  G.  Bancrofl,  Edward  Everett,  Dr.  Cogswell,  Senator  Brooks,  Governor  Townsend,  SuwgWoo,  * 
Clarke,  the  Applotons,  Greeley,  Collins,  Brown,  Baron  Rothschild,  Mr.  Bogen^  Mr.  Wiggii^  lb- 
Bates,  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  Mrs.  Schuyler,  &c. 

*•  The  Kcene  of  the  noveU  or  play,  Is  Id  the  Fifth  ATenoe,  New- York ;  and  OM  hair  flM  inMnli  «f  At 
avenue,  including  the  ladirs  of  the  very  hlgheet  circle,  are  actort.  ^^ 

*'  No  novei  wns  over  crowded  with  inoidents  of  equal  iDterei>t,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  HmU  eanMlrivia 
oar  authentic  history.    Many  of  the  passengers  in  the  Arctic  and  the  Paelfio  ta&va  parts  !■  tba  dnaajiai**  j 
hear  their  conversation  ;  and  in  one  acene  we  see  them  all  assembled  at  Mrs.  Bayard's  party.  In  tkt  FHfeAw 


nue! 


'*  The  style  of  thn  work  has  the  flowing  grace  of  Baiwer,  and  the  teraeneaa,  acenrafff,  and  ilrMiga  if  MIV 
and  Miicaulay.  The  biting  sarcasm  of  Mrs.  Cope,  when  roasting  ailre  the  eminent  and  weaUky  Mr.  T.P.aili 
perfectly  inimitable.  The  speecli  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Bancroft's  imitation  of  Edward  B^iwtl,  tfjf 
equal  to  any  original  speech  by  either  of  those  m«n.  The  pathos  of  many  aeenea  Is  equal  toBisrse^  l>ialjMi<^ 
and  no  person  wtio  rends  the  worli  can  full  to  yield  his  feelinf s  in  deep  ayrapsihy  wita  the  IstOMS  ssJallMf 
Miss  Kennble,  Ju<ii;e  Kdinonds.  Mr  and  Mrs  Oope,  Mr.  Sandfnrd,  and  Mr.  BeOfldlcL  Oar  best  fsglrt dy 
can  produce  nothing  of  its  kind  better  than  the  rislon  of  Judge  Edmonds.  The  refloMlons  ow  tto  dosttiflU 
Cope,  her  son,  Irtabella,  Mr.  Torrenue,  Mr.  Bandford,  Miss  Brown,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Uolllns,  and  BSiiy  wfeswnW 
in  the  Arctic,  we  ccuifess  touched  our  t'i«elings. 

"  Tne  writer  positivoly  sRnures  the  Americans  that  they  shall  nevAr  know  htm,  snd  ws  kave  so  desMfeiii 
sincere.  Report  has  attributed  the  authorship  to  a  lawyer  who  ooeuples  a  pises  In  ths  flpOBt  rsskoT  iti  Vf 
York  bar.  The  book  appears  to  be  written  to  advocate  Tirtuous  prineiples,  and  to  fix  tbem  oa  ostmILW' 
hazard  nothing  in  snylnff  that  a  book  of  so  many  curious  elements  and  popular  Issoss  was  nsvtr  wrtHau  B**y 
quesiiou  that  is  now  agitating  the  country  is  discussed  with  consummate  ability." 

One  large  12mo  volume,  463  pageft,  muslin,  richly  embossed.    Price,  $1.26.    Sn^flOfiii 
sent  by  mail,  post  jmid,  on  receipt  of  price.  

Published  by  HALL  &  WILLSOir, 

No8.  115  and  117  NoiiaH  Street,  New-Totk 

1000  ACTIVE  MEN  WANTED, 
To  circulate  this  exciting  book  throughout  the  laud.    It  is  decidedly  flie  moat  alMble  bodkaMT 
before  the  people.    Terms  are  very  libenU,  and  yet  there  is  not  tlie  alighteit  donbl  M  ■V 
active  man  can  sell  from  ten  to  fifteen  eopiei  a  day.    For  tenni^  fta,  addrMi  m  alwfi. 
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WORKS      IN      PRK88: 


ENGLISH     TRAITS. 

Bt  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.     In  one  vol.,  12mo.     Price,  $1. 

The  m«ny  admirers  of  Mr.  Emerson  will  welcome  ihle  louf-expected  Tolame.  Tbe  work  b««  not  frown  to 
a  Urge  size  hv  the  len^ih  or  time  ii  has  heen  m  preparation ;  rcTision  bee  rather  winnavftd  It.  Tut  pabUflben 
eonfldeuUy  fxpeci  thac  this  will  be  tbe  meet  widely  popoltr  of  the  aathor't  booki. 


A  New  Novel  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


Two   vols.,    12m  o. 
•  •• 


REDBEARD'S   STORIES   FOR   CHILDREN. 

Translated  from  the  German.  With  unique  and  beautiful  Silhouette  iUustraiioni. 


RECENT      publications: 

VASSALL  MORTON:    A  NOVEL.   *By  Francis  Parkman,  author  of  "  The 

Oregon  Tnul,"  "Tlio  Conspiracy  of  Poiiliac,"  &c. 

The  tMir>  uticr-  iHk«*  pleMsiirr  in  preBeiiiliif  a  iiovd  iruiii  ihc  pen  of  Mr  Paiimak,  whoee  ftdTcntaree  in  iho 
Indian  TfirnuMt^^  hnv*^  ntvt-u  rum  e<i.int«iire  among  traTeltre,  end  whose  ** Cuiirpiracy  of  Pubtlac**  entlllee  him 
to  rank  with  ttie  fl  pI  h  HtMrmns  of  ihe  tlin^. 

The  cri-n-H  <>l  ihM  Hiory  are  Uu>n*»  uf  ihe  present  day,  and  In  i(8  profreaa  the  reader  will  hare  plr^nreaof 
lire  OD  r>oiti  8i«ie(«  uf  tiic  Aiiintic.  The  heru  \>»  ar  e<ted  by  the  Ausirinn  p<»lioe.  on  eusploioQur  beliif  eoneerued 
io  rtiVoluiionHry  pluip.  ami  his  psra(>e  Irom  pHe»n  and  peritoas  lOHriiey  on  fooilo  an  Italian  aoaport,  lora  ODO 
of  tbe  most  ihiuling  (juaodgte  m  tbe  book.     lu  oue  vol.,  12uio.    Price,  $).2S. 

ROMAINF/S  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES.    THE  NEW  AGE  OF  GOLD; 

or,  The  Lireatni  Adventures  of  Robert  Dexier  Romaine.  Written  by  Himself. 
Ii  »oiil  I  I  e  uiJiHi  to  iri<«  n -markiihie  booR  to  preent  any  Mn<«i)M«  of  Its  plot.  Ibe  prominent  (^lura  lathe 
shlpwrtrk  of  n>(Mi'i|<  man  u,.uii  n  trnpiml  is'an'i.and  bis  ^ul>«4•qllelil  re«>itJrnoe  there.  a>ier  the  manner  uT  the 
wor  d  <n"Hiiis  k»i)iMmtu  Crupoe;  but  wuh  thie  maierUI  d  flVfeoce,  tbil,  ina(«ad  of  the  ttniuiere»ilB|i  aavafO 
Fiidi).  Mr  Uii'iiaMif  h«il  h  he^u  iliil  yoiiiiic  l«4ly  for  bia  ruiupnnloii — ehe  having  he«'n  preserved,  by  goud  fur" 
tuoe.  in  ihc  hiiim  hont  Th*-ir  huuH«  k»«piitg  exprrieitcea,  ami  what  afterwama  twiel  ihem,  are  told  In  a  ai>le  of 
frrai  l.iVKitirxti.  y*-!  vviih  nn  aiieuiiuii  to  detail*  ihni  i-«vea  i  he  reader  la  doubt  irhfther  tbe  sUirv  may  not  bo 
uue.    Tu  retKicra  lu  quiBi  u(  uuveliy  Uila  book  wiU  preaeni  rare  aitraclioua.    In  one  vol.,  Itoio.    Frlee«  $l.iS. 

lU. 

C0L0MI3A:    A  Storv   of  the  Corsican  Vendetta.      Translated  from  the 

French  of  Prosper  Merim^e. 
Ttii:f  19  a  Mpirittiil  aii<l  iTi\cf.\Ml  translation  of  a  most  faadnating  hook.    Ita  acenea  are  new,  and  Ihe  herotnt 
ia  a  (r.'Htioii  ihni  the  rcnd-r  will  not  MH>ri  furget.    Tbe  story  cannot  fall  to  he  widely  popular.    loeaoTul. 
Pniited  Irocii  aaCKiuc  lype.     Price,  73  cents. 

IV. 

BERKXICE:  Ax  AiToniocRApincAL   Novel. 

In  ihis  book  mitiy  pha^fs  of  life  and  rhara*;ter  are  presente'l  with  startliof  Torea.  The  erperieneee  of  a 
hi(rh-«pir  reii  i:irl,  an  iTphnn  am'>ni{  s'ranKrra  ,  an  III  starred  iuarriHge,  and  a  seeoud  etrngffla  fhr  enppert  and 
coioptttfihc  ;  ih:-o,  witti  ih"  ctinufcietl  luciJeuta,  form  an  lutertetlng  hutory  ul  a  woman's  hfe,  anda  woman*e 
heirt.     Jn  «mm- vo:  ,  i'iiuo.     Price,  ei.i/O., 

TUB    EAKNEST    MAN:     A  Sketch  of  the  Character  and  Labors  op 

AI)()N'I(l.VM    JCDSO^^  First  llLaiouary  to  Bumah.    By  Mrs.  H.  0.  Conamt.    In  oqo 
vol..  h>:ii().     rrice.  jl.OO. 
To  rneetitii;  ir>  peril  demind  lore  Life  of  the  great  Mlaslonary  In  anorepopnlar  fhrmthen  thst  of  the  alaho- 
rare  work  of  Pr»*5iiient  vVs>iaud,  tbis  volume  hae  been  |»r«parod  wUh  tiM  appruval  of  tbe  family  and  IHoade  of 

the  UmtnttMl  Buhjen. 

THE  WORKS  OF  W.  H.  PRESCOTT. 

PHILIP  II.-VolB.  1  and  S.  ( OM QUBST  Of  MRXI00.-4  Toln.  OONQUIST  OF  PIRa-Svola. 
FERDINAND  AMU  iSABELUA.-3  Tola.   MUOELLAMili, Wttk s Feftiill.-1  veL   Pllee,  HjW fee veL 


nnCCIRBOCICKR    IfOlffTHLT   ADTXRTTSIB, 


PARRY  &  MCMILLAN, 

Stjgcessoeb  to  a.  Hart  (latb  Caeby  6z  Hart),  S.  K  cor*  Foubth  ash 

Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia^ 

IlBve  recimtly  Pub^sbod 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAl 

BY    KUFUS    WILBIOT    GRISWOL0. 
p^-» — 

I.  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.     11.  The  Female  Poets  of 
III.  The  Proae  Writers  of  America. 


THE  porrs  kmn  poetry  of  America.,   conioifiinir  bi: -r 

Pritrnit  oT  all  tl|)?  heni  PoftA.     5evet)t«otkth  KdKioii,     With  1' 

LoHjjfuUow,  GitUiialifr,    Pitv^  Cook,   l.owrell,  1  av»or.      Cuffftkl ij    ^      .       ,  ..  ..:_-.,   u,    ^ 
broi^hc  dowa  ii>  ih«  prc«efit  tfme,    1  vol.  royal  B^o,  cluifi,  $3. 
"  Wo  oxllf^ctmn  of  Ainerlcnn  figelry  ftt  all  comptrable  to  k  In  oxteni,  coaiplot«A««i»  Of  gftoenU  Bi«ll.J^i 
been  Ifeuod,"— Fi)«ii»ny  JaumaL 

THE  FEVr\LE  POB^S.    Coutnlnlnit  extended  Cdlioaliii<I  Di<>ertph(cal  NoUen^  wUli  Foctnt 
ttrr«ngfd.    Hixtb  Eiliitiin.    Conciuoi-d  lo  l%iQ.     1  roL  roy&l  Bvu,  oloth,  |3, 
"Fun  of  e<>rlr»iii  nhc!  flntfriAin^nur  t'^'^^'nact'^  n'fd  (rnnlal  aud  elejtnut  oriiklfm  ,  tfnl  vniimff  lt> 

Dearly  tm^  humlred  oevr  pi>einii  by  uur  moit  dtitlngulafted  f«tiiu>b  «rkt«r»/*^J¥.  ^ffMtriettn. 

TflK  PROSE  WRITERS  OF  AMERICA.     VVHh  an  Tntro4ucii>ry  ?i]rvi.y  of  rh*t  Intellc 
ilMit.  md  Pmi(i|,P('iJt «f  »h«  Ccrnmry.     lllHi»tr«t«d  wUh  Pi»rrraM*  of  Edwardt,  lnr]ng^  Au 
Preaeolt,  Kt!iin«dy«  Einrranu,  and  Hi>lTmttit.    1  vol.  rojal  fltu,  cioih,  §3. 
''Thr  •••^Iretinn*  itppetkr  to  hnvQ  h«en  m^itiw  with  dUcrkmlnntlon,  atid  itia  rrli1ic<"m  «lio«ra  « 

d'^nrvef  iif»tirer»(id'>fi  ^if  itio  quality  uf  tho  wrlttra,  aa  Well  m  1  c^a  Judge.'*— Wit  U,  Patt^riT, 

tfrnand  and  iMttbtUa,'** 


LTTFRARY    ORITTCTSMS. 

And  Oihrr  Pflpf^n*-     By  tbe  late  IVoaACE  OtKtKY  W^t- 
L»c«,  Anth^ir  of  **  Kri^  S"<»oerv»  iind  Pbiloaopby  In 
Europe/*    1  vol.  12mo,  doili,  «i  25. 
**  The  f  nnina  *yt  Mr.  WwUnra  U  Mil  coped  an  every  tbisg 

ha  baa  wjiliuo."— ^nner  qf  the  Cro^s, 

Hleniotrs  off  Rirliard  Camlierlaiid, 

Wrlil'-ii  ^y  MioiAett  Abouudmx  >ni  8i{(^tchfi*i  mid  AnR(t-> 
dotf!H  ijf  I^•r1t^e  Wairoln,  ^i|ttin,  Skr  J>whM>i  Rny- 
pohlit.L  rl  niUfrtX,  Krimnml  Hurhe.  Oiaikmil  b«  Mr 
jM<iiiiiMD«  Mr«  Suldona,  (^owiwr  Fiti^  Mrul  uuitifrodK 
oilier  rtMingnltht-d  i^brtmcter*  r»r  li<*  it*Miv  With 
e«|H  u*  I  Hii^rr^irvB  Notrs  hy  Mkivrt  FLAwT>fa»,  An- 
XUttr  i*(  tti«  »■  Llvea  of  ih«  Obief  Jiuucea.*^  1  voL  Svo, 
doth.  «t50. 

LECTURES  ON   ENGLISH    LITERATURE, 
By  th*^  lute  pfof4i>»«r  Henrt  Rfud.     With  an  cirftllsnt 

Piirtrmt.      Kdiud    by    hU   UroihPT.    VVn.   B.  Rbid. 

Fourib  BdUifin.    1  vol.  JSmo,  doib«  $135. 

<*  A  work  of  rnro  liiemry  merit.  No  l.tver  of  litera- 
ture bhould  bo  wiitiout  ir.*'— Prnrt,  Inquirtr. 

teotures  on  £agli&h  Hiitory  and  Tra^c  Poetry, 

A*  Illustrated  by  Sliiik«D(*4ro'B  Playji,     Hj  the  lute  Prof. 

ilftttsit  lUiD.    ElitfU  hy  hia  hnhth^^r.  VVj(«  B.  EftgD. 

Seccutd  Ed  I  lion.     1  voL  12tn'>,  cloih,  tl.2&. 

**  Wm  he  enjoyed  hy  all  wtio  apprarlate  aoDod  crltt- 
elmn.  oomNn*^  with  britUaitt  geuiaa  and  eiegaot  Kiflae-^ 
m«iil/'— i7o«£an  jff^A^. 

JULIUS.  AND  OTEER  TALES.  ?ROM  THE  GERMAK. 

By  Rev^.  W.  H.  Fuit«iBa,  D.D.    1  toL  JSmo.  eloth.'JS  ets< 
*•  FnHtifulJy  eniicelvtyl  repreaeniaUoDB  of  buraan  m- 
ixut**^— Washington  Union, 


HEISTEH  K&EL*8  SSEXGEJML 
By  Chablk-  C,  Lkwjij^d.    I  v^ol.  I2int».  li  vn.  it  I 

'*  Tbe  crotm  of  many  yoara*  tf 
and  n>>*»nrairoo»  by  t»  wrriiff  *.; 
sH>rigbtly  wU  '— .V,  K  Com.  Advtr.v,  . 

Plfttuvaqup^  Hiatorri  . 

thu  Early  Lir*«  of  N 

[looapirfe,  Prtol*.  P 

FwmiliPH.      Hy    E.  Jov    > 

Slftl.  of  Geii  Pavili,     I  v. 

'►One  (  f  ih«  moBtdfUatn  _ 

we  bttve  v^^vx  fe*i4.*'— Cow/i*f  t/^.  i^*»^Mrm 

BAllfCIlEB^S     MCTMOD    OF    i 
]VIAIVSUfP« 

Pounded  iipno  n«w  prtnctpfeit      Tr,fIri4!1rTf  t5i*  i 
and  TiDhiiMK  of  U.ir^^A.  ^s 
Itif  A  froiMl  Seal.    TMrd 
traied  wuh  Eogratlof  ft. 

POKMR, 
I  By  T.  FErcfrAir4}r  Kiao.    A  u«wr  to^  tttiarftil 
1  Tol.  lirno,  oiotli,  |1, 

THENEWfASTOflAL. 
I  A  poem.    By  T.  tDcnaiiay  Bbah.    1  f*(.  llM^IU 

**  It  deeervot  to  tike  ItJ*  p\nm  m%r%*m%  iim  NM  i'l 
I     iir«-atde  poetry***— ./T.  K*  OftJaepo.  " 

A  Po«n*    By  T.  BocKAMaii  Siaii.     1  f  ©L  »••»' 

1      ^  Tbe  crowning  elfDrt  of  Mr.  Ecmtt^t  gto'"**-* 
Tr&MtctytL 


CT"  Beat  ^  Hall,  ^oaitfa  paid,  oa  receipt  of  Oie  prieo  ao&extd  to  ( 
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SmCiEPtS  SEWING  MACHIIES. 
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I  M.  SINGER  &  CO , 
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Principal  Offlco,  323  Broadway,  NewYork. 
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liOokiiie-Glass  Wsim-ooros  —  Art  RopoBitory  and  Oallory. 
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WLLLIAM3,  STEVEN 


GEORGE  T.  GRB&IV'^   ^HiRr$» 

1  Astor  House,  Nev  ' 
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FAMILY  PROVISIONS  AT  COUNTRY  PRICES 
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